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PREFACE. 


TiTK  object  of  tliis  book  is  to  set  forth  in  a  compact  form  those 
parts  of  the  Science  of  Mechanics  which  are  practically  applicable 
to  Structures  and  Machines.  Its  plan  is  sufficiently  explained  by 
Uie  Table  of  Contents,  by  the  Introduction,  and  by  the  initial 
articles  of  the  six  parts  into  which  the  body  of  the  treatise  is 
divided. 

This  ivork,  like  others  of  the  same  class,  contains  facts  and 
principles  that  have  been  long  and  widely  known,  mingled  with 
others,  of  which  some  are  the  results  of  the  labours  of  recent 
discoverers,  some  have  been  published  only  in  scientific  Transac- 
tious  and  periodicals,  not  generally  circulated,  or  in  oral  lectures, 
and  some  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  I  have  endea- 
voiu-ed,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  to  mention  in  their  proper 
places  tlie  authors  of  recent  discoveries  and  improvements,  and  to 
refer  to  scientific  papers  which  have  furnished  sources  of  infor- 
mation. 

A  branch  of  Mechanics  not  usually  found  in  elementary  treatises 
is  explained  in  this  work,  viz.,  that  which  relates  to  the  equili- 
brium of  stress,  or  internal  pressure,  at  a  point  in  a  solid  mass,  and ' 
to  tbe  general  theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids.  It  is  the  b£isis  of 
a  sound  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  stability  of  earth,  and 
of  the  strength  and  stifi&iess  of  materials ;  but,  so  far  as  I  know, 
the  only  elementaiy  treatise  on  it  that  has  hitherto  been  published 
is  that  of  M.  Lam^,  entitled  Legans  aur  la  TliJeorie  maihhnaUqite  de 
r^icbsiidte  des  Corps  solides. 

In  treating  of  the  stability  of  arches,  the  lateral  pressure  of  the 
load  is  taken  into  account.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  only  author  who 
has  hitherto  done  so  in  an  exact  manner,  is  M.  Yvon-Villarceaux> 
in  the  Memoires  des  Sa/vans  etrangers. 


iv  PREFACE. 

The  principle  of  the  transformation  of  structures  and  its  appli- 
cations have  hitherto  appeared  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Royal 
Society  alone. 

The  correct  laws  of  the  flow  of  elaistic  fluids  (first  investigated 
bj  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson),  and  the  true  equations  of  the 
action  of  steam  and  other  vapours  against  pistons,  as  deduced  from 
the  principles  of  thermodynamics,  by  Professor  Clausius  and  myself, 
contemporaneously,  are  now  for  the  first  time  stated  and  applied  in 
an  elementaiy  manual. 

Other  portions  of  the  work,  which  are  wholly  or  partly  new,  are 
indicated  in  their  places. 

In  the  an-angement  of  this  treatise  an  effbi-t  has  been  made  to 
adhere  as  ngidly  as  possible  to  a  methodical  classification  of  its 
subjects;  and,  in  particular,  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  in  view 
the  distinction  between  the  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other, 
and  the  relations  between  motions  and  forces,  which  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Monge  and  Ampere,  and  which  Mr.  Willis  has 
so  successfully  applied  to  the  subject  of  mechanism.  The  observing 
of  that  distinction  is  highly  conducive  to  the  correct  understanding 
and  ready  application  of  the  principles  of  Mechanics.  ^ 

W.  J.  M.  R. 

Glasgow  UNivERsmr,  May^  1858. 


ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  SEVENTEENTH  EDITION". 


The  Seventeenth  Edition  has  been  carefuily  revised,  and 
additional  matter  introduced  bearing  on  recent  Science  and 
Practice. 

W.  J.  M. 

.Glasgow,  November,  1903. 
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PRELIMINARY    DISSERTATION 


BiKUONY  OF  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  IN  MECHANICS' 


The  words,  theory  and  practice,  are  of  Greek  origin  :  they  carry 
our  thonglits  back  to  the  time  of  those  ancient  philosopliers  by 
whom  they  were  contrived ;  and  by  whom  also  they  were  con- 
trasted and  placed  in  opposition,  as  denoting  two  conflicting  and 
mutually  inconsistent  ideas. 

In  geometry,  in  philosophy,  in  poetry,  in  rhetoric,  and  in  the 
fine  arts,  the  Greeks  are  our  masters ;  and  great  are  our  obligations 
to  the  ideas  and  the  models  which  they  have  transmitted  to  our 
tiines.  But  in  physics  and  in  mechanics  their  notions  were  very 
generally  pervaded  by  a  great  fallacy,  which  attained  its  complete 
and  most  mischievous  development  amongst  the  mediaeval  school- 
men, and  the  remains  of  whose  influence  can  be  traced  even  at  the 
present  day — ^the  fallacy  of  a  double  system  of  natural  laws;  on© 
tKeoretical,  geometrical,  rational,  discoverable  by  contemplation, 
applicable  to  celestial,  setherial,  indestructible  bodies,  and  being  aa 
object  of  the  noble  and  liberal  arts  ;  the  other  practical,  mechanical, 
empirical,  discoverable  by  experience,  applicable  to  terrestrial,  gross, 
destructible  bodies,  and  being  an  object  of  what  were  once  called 
ti^e  vulgar  and  sordid  arts. 

The  so-called  physical  theories  of  most  of  those  whose  under- 
standings were  under  the  influence  of  that  fallacy,  being  empty 
dreams,  with  but  a  trace  of  truth  here  and  thei-e,  and  at  variance 
•with  the  results  of  eveiy-day  observation  on  the  sur&ce  of  the 
planet  we  inhabit,  were  calculated  to  perpetuate  the  fallacy.  The 
stars  were  celestial,  incorruptible  bodies  ;  their  orbits  were  circular 
and  their  motions  perpetual ;  such  orbits  and  motions  being  charac- 
teristic of  perfection.    Objects  on  the  earth's  surface  were  terrestrial 

*  This  DiBsertatton  contains  the  substance  of  a  discourse,  *'  De  Conoordid,  inter 
Scientiarum  Machinalinm  Contemplationem  et  Usnm,"  read  before  the  Senate  of 
the  University-  of  Glasgow  on  the  10th  of  Deoember,  1855,  and  of  an  inaugural  lec- 
ture^ delivered  to  the  Class  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  that  University  on 
IfeeSdof  January,  1856. 
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and  corruptible ;  their  motions  being  characteristic  of  imperfection, 
were  in  mixed  straight  and  cnrved  lines,  and  of  limited  duration. 
Rational  and  practical  mechanics  (as  Newton  obser\'es  in  hia 
preface  to  the  Frincipia)  were  considered  as  in  a  measure  opposed 
to  each  other,  the  latter  being  an  inferior  branch  of  study, 
to  be  cultivated  only  for  the  sake  of  gain  or  some  other  material 
advantage.  Archytas  of  Tarentum  might  illustrate  the  truths  of 
geometry  by  mechanical  contrivances ;  his  methods  were  regarded 
by  his  pupil  Plato  as  a  lowering  of  the  dignity  of  science.  Archi- 
medes,  to  the  character  of  the  first  geometer  and  arithmetician  of 
his  day,  might  add  that  of  the  first  mechanician  and  physicist, — ^he 
might,  by  his  unaided  strength  acting  through  suitable  machinery, 
move  a  loaded  ship  on  dry  land, — ^he  might  contrive  and  execute 
deadly  engines  of  war,  of  which  even  the  Boman  soldiers  stood  in 
dread, — he  might,  with  an  art  aft^wards  regarded  as  fabulous 
till  it  was  revived  by  Bufibn,  bum  fleets  with  the  concentrated 
sunbeams ;  but  that  mechanical  knowledge,  and  that  practical  skill, 
which,  in  our  eyes,  render  that  great  man  so  illustrioos,  were,  by 
men  of  learning,  his  contemporaries  and  sucoessors,  r^arded  as 
aocom^dishments  of  an  inferior  order,  to  which  the  philosopher, 
from  the  height  of  geometrical  abstraction,  condescended,  with  a 
view  to  the  service  of  the  State.  In  those  days  the  notion  arose 
that  scientific  men  were  unfit  for  the  business  of  life,  and  various 
fiEUsetious  anecdotes  were  contrived  illustrative  of  this  notion,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age,  and  in  each  age  applied, 
with  little  variation,  to  the  eminent  philosophers  of  the  time. 

That  the  Romans  were  eminently  skilful  in  many  departments 
of  practical  mechanics,  especially  in  masoniy,  road-maJdng,  and 
hydraulics,  is  clearly  established  by  the  existing  remains  of  their 
magnificent  works  of  engineering  and  architecture,  from  many  of 
which  we  should  do  well  to  take  a  lesson.  But  the  fallacy  of  a 
fiupposed  discordance  between  rational  and  practical,  celestial  and 
terrestrial  mechanics,  still  continued  in  force,  and  seems  to  have 
gathered  strength,  and  to  have  attained  its  full  vigour  during  the 
middle  ages.  In  those  ages,  indeed,  were  erected  those  incom- 
parable ecclesiastical  buildings,  whose  beauty,  depending,  as  it  does, 
mainly  on  the  nice  adjustment  of  the  form,  strength,  and  positioQ 
of  each  part,  to  the  forces  which  it  has  to  sustain,  evinces  a  pro« 
found  study  of  the  jHinciples  of  equilibrium  on  the  part  of  the 
arohitecta.  But  the  very  names  of  those  architects,  with  few  and 
doubtful  exceptions,  were  suffered  to  be  forgotten  ;  and  the  prin- 
ciples which  guided  their  work  remain  unrecorded,  and  were  left  to 
be  re-discovered  in  our  own  day  ;  for  the  scholars  of  those  times, 
despising  practice  and  observation,  were  occupied  in  developing 
and  magnifying  the  numerous  errors,  and  in  perverting  and  obscur- 
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h^  the  much  more  numerous  tratihs,  which  are  to  be  foxmd  in  the 
matingB  of  Aristotle ;  and  those  few  men  who,  like  Roger  Bacon, 
comhrned  scientific  with  practical  knowledge,  were  objects  of  fear 
and  persecution,  as  supposed  allies  of  the  powers  of  darkness. 

At  length,  during  the  great  reyival  of  learning  and  reformation 
of  science  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
the  system  feilselj  styled  Aristotelian  was  overthrown  :  so  also  was 
the  fallacy  of  a  double  system  of  natural  laws ;  and  the  truth  began 
to  be  duly  appreciated,  that  sound  theory  in  physical  science  con- 
sists simply  of  fiaujts,  and  the  deductions  of  common  sense  from 
them,  reduced  to  a  systematic  form.  The  science  of  motion  was 
founded  by  Galileo,  and  perfected  by  Newton.  Then  it  was  estab- 
lished that  celestial  and  terrestrial  mechanics  are  branches  of  one 
science ;  that  they  depend  on  one  and  the  same  system  of  clear  and 
simple  first  principles;  that  those  very  laws  which  regulate  the 
motion  and  the  stability  of  bodies  on  earth,  govern  also  the  revolutions 
of  the  stars,  and  extend  their  dominion  throughout  the  immensity 
of  space.  Then  it  came  to  be  acknowledged,  that  no  materitd 
object,  however  small, — ^no  force,  however  feeble, — ^no  phenomenon, 
however  familiar,  is  insignificant,  or  beneath  the  attention  of  the 
philosopher ;  that  the  processes  of  the  workshop,  the  labours  of  the 
artisan,  are  full  of  instruction  to  the  man  of  science ;  that  the 
scientific  study  of  practical  mechanics  is  well  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  most  accomplished  mathematician.  Then  the  notion, 
that  scientific  men  are  unfit  for  business,  began  to  disappear.  It 
was  not  court  fitvour,  not  high  connection,  not  Parliamentary  in- 
fluence, which  caused  Newton  to  be  appointed  Wai-den,  and  after- 
wards Master,  of  the  Mint ;  it  was  none  of  these ;  but  it  was  the 
knowledge  possessed  by  a  wise  minister  of  the  fact,  that  Newton*8 
skill,  boUi  uieoi'etical  and  practical,  in  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  that  office  required,  rendered  him  the  fittest  man  in  all 
Britain  to  direct  the  execution  of  a  great  reform  of  the  coinage. 
Of  the  manner  in  which  Newton  performed  the  business  entrusted 
to  him,  we  have  the  following  account  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Macaulay,  an  author  who  cannot  be  accused  of  undue  partiality  to 
speculative  science  or  its  cultivators  : — 

**  The  ability,  the  industry,  and  the  strict  uprightness  of  the  great  philo- 
sopher, speedily  produced  a  complete  revolution  throujghout  the  depart- 
ment "which  was  under  his  direction.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  task 
with  an  activity  which  lefl  him  no  time  to  spare  for  those  pursuits  in  which 
he  had  surpassed  Archimedes  and  Galileo.  Ull  the  great  work  was  com* 
pletely  done,  he  resisted  firmly,  and  almost  angrily*  every  attempt  that 
was  made  by  men  of  science,  here  or  on  the  Continent,  to  draw  him  away 
firon  hk  official  duties."* 

•  VoL  iv.,  p.  708. 
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Then  the  historian  proceeds  to  detail  the  results  of  Newton's 
exertions,  and  shows,  liiat  within  a  short  time  after  his  appoint- 
ment, the  weekly  amount  of  the  coinage  of  silver  was  increased  to 
mgktfold  of  that  which  had  been  look^  upon  as  the  utmost  practi- 
cable amount  by  his  predecessors. 

The  extension  of  experimental  methods  of  investigation,  has 
caused  even  manual  skill  in  practical  mechanics,  when  scientifically 
exercised,  to  be  duly  honoiu^d,  and  not  (as  in  ancient  times)  to  be 
regarded  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  science. 

As  a  systematically  avowed  doctrine,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  fallacy  of  a  discrepancy  between  rational  and  practical  me- 
chanics came  long  ago  to  an  end ;  and  that  every  well-informed 
and  sane  man,  expressing  a  deliberate  opinion  upon  the  mutual 
relations  of  those  two  branches  of  science,  would  at  once  admit  that 
they  agree  in  their  principles,  and  assist  each  other's  progress,  and 
that  such  distinction  as  exists  between  them  arises  from  the  differ- 
ence of  the  pwrposes  to  which  the  same  body  of  principles  is  applied. 

If  this  doctrine  had  as  strong  an  influence  over  the  actions  of 
men  as  it  now  has  over  their  reasonings,  it  would  have  been  unne- 
cessary forme  to  describe,  so  fully  as  I  have  done,  the  great  scienti- 
fic fallacy  of  the  ancients.  I  might,  in  fact,  have  passed  it  over  in 
silence,  as  dead  and  forgotten ;  but,  unfortunately,  that  discrepancy 
between  theory  and  practice,  which  in  soxmd  physical  and  mechani- 
cal science  is  a  delusion,  has  a  real  existence  in  the  minds  of  men  ; 
and  that  fallacy,  though  rejected  by  their  judgments,  continues  to 
exert  an  influence  over  their  acts.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  have 
endeavoured  to  trace  the  prejudice  as  to  the  discrepancy  of  theory 
and  practice,  especially  in  Mechanics,  to  its  origin ;  and  to  show, 
that  it  is  the  ghost  of  a  defunct  fallacy  of  the  ancient  Greeks  and 
of  the  mediseval  schoolmen. 

This  prejudice,  as  I  have  stated,  is  not  to  be  found,  at  the  present 
day,  in  the  form  of  a  definite  and  avowed  principle  :  it  is  to  be 
traced  only  in  its  pernicious  effects  on  the  progi'ess  both  of  specula- 
tive science  and  of  practice,  and  sometimes  in  a  sort  of  tacit  influ- 
ence which  it  exerts  on  the  forms  of  expression  of  writers,  who 
have  assuredly  no  intention  of  perpetuating  a  delusion.  To  exem- 
plify the  kind  of  influence  last  referred  to,  I  shall  cite  a  passage 
from  the  same  liistorical  work  which  I  recently  quoted  for  a  differ- 
ent  purpose.  Lord  Macaulay,  in  treating  of  the  Act  of  Toleration 
of  William  III.,  compares,  metaphorically,  the  science  of  politics  to 
that  of  mechanics,  and  then  proceeds  as  follows  : — 

^*  The  mathematician  can  easily  demonstrate  that  a  certain  power,  ap- 
plied by  means  of  a  certain  lever,'  or  of  a  certain  system  of  pulleys,  will 
suffice  to  raise  a  certain  weight.  But  his  demonstration  proceeds  on  the 
supposition  that  the  machinery  is  such  as  no  load  will  bend  or  break.    If 
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tbe  en^ecr  who  has  to  lift  a  m&t  mass  of  real  granite  hy  the  instru- 
mentality of  real  timber  and  real  hemp,  should  absouitely  rely  on  the  pro- 
poeidons  which  he  finds  in  treatises  on  Dynamics,  and  should  make  no 
allowance  for  the  imperfection  of  his  materials,  his  whole  apparatus  of 
beams,  wheels,  and  ropes,  would  soon  come  down  in  ruin,  and  with  all  his 
geometrical  skill,  he  would  be  found  a  far  inferior  builder  to  those  painted 
barbarians  who,  though  they  never  heard  of  the  parallelogram  of  forces, 
managed  to  pile  up  Stonehenge."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  read  this  passage  without  feeling  admiration 
for  the  force  and  clearness  (and  I  may  add,  for  the  brilliancy  and 
wit)  of  the  language  in  which  it  is  expressed;  and  those  very 
quaJities  of  force  and  clearness,  as  well  as  the  author's  eminence, 
render  it  one  of  the  best  examples  that  can  be  found  to  illustrate 
the  lurking  influence  of  the  fallacy  of  a  double  set  of  mechanical 
laws,  rational  and  practical. 

In  fact,  the  mathematical  theory  of  a  machine, — that  is,  the  body 
of  principles  which  enables  the  engineer  to  compute  the  arrange- 
ment and  dimensions  of  the  parts  of  a  machine  intended  to  peiform 
given  operations, — is  divided  by  mathematicians,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience  of  investigation,  into  two  parts.  The  part  first  treated 
of,  as  being  the  more  simple,  relates  to  the  motions  and  mutual 
actions  of  the  solid  pieces  of  a  machine,  and  the  forces  exerted  by 
and  upon  them,  each  continuous  solid  piece  being  treated  as  a 
whole,  and  of  sensibly  invariable  figure.  The  second  and  more 
intricate  part  relates  to  the  actions  of  the  forces  tending  to  break 
or  to  alter  the  figure  of  each  such  solid  piece,  and  the  dimensions 
and  form  to  be  given  to  it  in  order  to  enable  it  to  resist  those 
forces :  this  part  of  the  theory  depends,  as  much  as  the  first  jmrt, 
on  the  general  laws  of  mechanics;  and  it  is,  as  truly  as  the  first 
part,  a  subject  for  the  reasonings  of  the  mathematician,  and  eqiially 
requisite  for  the  completeness  of  the  mathematical  treatise  which 
the  engineer  is  supposed  to  consult.  It  is  true,  that  should  the 
engineer  implicitly  trust  to  a  pretended  mathematician,  or  an 
incomplete  treatise,  his  apparatus  would  come  down  in  ruin,  as 
the  historian  has  stated :  it  is  true  also  that  the  same  result  would 
follow,  if  the  engineer  was  one  who  had  not  qualified  himself,  by 
experience  and  observation,  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad 
materials  and  workmanship;  but  the  passage  I  have  quoted  conveys 
an  idea  different  from  these;  for  it  proceeds  on  the  erroneous  sup- 
position, that  the  first  part  of  the  theory  of  a  machine  is  the  whole 
theory,  and  is  at  variance  with  sometliing  else  which  is  independent 
of  mathematics,  and  which  constitutes^  or  is  the  foundation  of, 
practical  mechanics. 

The  evil  influence  of  the  supposed  inconsistency  of  theory  and 

•  Vol.  ui,  p.  S4. 
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practioe  upon  Bpeculatire  science,  although  much  less  conspicuous 
than  it  was  in  the  ancient  and  middle  ages^  is  still  occasionally  to 
be  traced.  This  it  is  which  opposes  the  mutual  communication  of 
ideas  between  men  of  science  and  men  of  practice,  and  which  leads 
scientific  men  sometimes  to  employ,  on  problems  that  can  only  be 
regarded  as  ingenious  mathematical  exercises,  much  time  and 
mental  exertion  that  would  be  better  bestowed  on  questions  having 
some  connection  with  the  arts,  and  sometimes  to  state  the  results 
of  really  important  investigations  on  practical  subjects  in  a  form 
too  abstruse  for  ordinary  use ;  so  that  the  benefit  which  might  be 
derived  from  their  application  is  for  yeai*s  lost  to  the  public;  and 
valuable  practical  principles,  which  might  have  been  anticipated  by 
reasoning,  are  left  to  be  discovered  by  slow  and  costly  experience. 

But  it  is  on  the  practice  of  mechanics  and  engineering  that  the 
influence  of  the  great  fallacy  is  most  conspicuous  and  most  fatal. 
There  is  assuredly,  in  Britain,  no  deficiency  of  men  distinguished 
by  skill  in  judging  of  the  quality  of  materials  and  work,  and  in 
directing  the  operations  of  workmen, — ^by  that  sort  of  skill,  in 
&ct,  wMch  is  purely  practical,  and  acquired  by  observation  and 
experience  in  business.  But  of  that  scientifically  practical  skill 
which  produces  the  greatest  effect  with  the  least  possible  expendi- 
ture of  material  and  work,  the  instances  are  comparatively  rare. 
In  too  many  cases  we  see  the  strength  and  the  stability,  which 
ought  to  be  given  by  the  akil^  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  a 
structure,  supplied  by  means  of  clumsy  massiveness,  and  of  lavish 
expenditure  of  material,  labour,  and  money ;  and  the  evil  is 
increased  by  a  perversion  of  the  public  taste,  which  causes  works 
to  be  admired,  not  in  proportion  to  their  fitness  for  their  purposes, 
or  to  the  skill  evinced  in  attaining  that  fitness,  but  in  proportion 
to  their  size  and  cost 

With  respect  to  those  works  which,  firom  unscientific  design, 
^ve  way  during  or  immediately  after  their  erection,  I  shall  say 
Httle;  for,  with  all  their  evils,  they  add  to  our  experimental  know- 
ledge, and  convey  a  lesson,  though  a  costly  one.  But  a  class  of 
structures  fraught  with  much  greater  evils  exists  in  great  abundance 
throughout  the  country : — namely,  those  in  which  the  fisiults  of  an 
unscientific  design  have  been  so  far  counteracted  by  massive  strength, 
good  materials,  and  careful  workmanship,  that  a  temporaiy  stabSiiy 
has  been  produced,  but  which  contain  within  themselves  sources  of 
weakness,  obvious  to  a  scientific  examination  only,  that  must  inevi- 
tably cause  their  destruction  within  a  limited  number  of  years. 

Another  evil,  and  one  of  the  worst  which  arises  from  the  separa- 
tion of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  is  the  fact  that  a  laxge 
number  of  persons,  possessed  of  an  inventive  turn  of  mind  and  of 
considerable  skill  in  the  manual  operations  of  practical  mechanics^ 
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•re  destitute  of  that  knowledge  of  scientific  principles  which  is 
requisite  to  prevent  their  heing  misled  by  their  own  ingenuity. 
8ach  men  too  often  spend  their  money,  waste  their  lives,  and  it 
may  he  lose  their  reason,  in  the  vain  pursuit  of  visionary  inventions^ 
of  which  a  moderate  amount  of  theoretical  knowledge  would  be 
sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  fallacy;  and  for  want  of  such  know- 
ledge, many  a  man  who  might  have  been  a  useful  and  happy 
member  of  society,  becomes  a  being  than  whom  it  would  be  hsad 
to  find  anything  more  miserable. 

The  number  of  those  unhappy  persons — ^to  judge  from  the  patent- 
lists,  and  from  some  of  the  mechanical  journals — ^must  be  much 
greater  than  is  generally  believed.  The  most  absurd  of  all  their 
delusions, — ^that  commonly  called  the  perpetual  motion,  or  to  speak 
more  accurately,  the  inexhaustible  source  of  power, — ^is,  in  varioua 
formsy  the  sabject  of  several  patents  in  each  year. 

The  ill  success  of  the  projects  of  misdirected  ingenuity  has  very 
naturally  the  effect  of  driving  those  men  of  practical  skill  who, 
though  without  scientific  knowledge,  possess  prudence  and  common 
sense,  to  the  opposite  extreme  of  caution,  and  of  inducing  them  to 
avoid  all  experiments,  and  to  confine  themselves  to  the  careful 
copying  of  successful  existing  structures  and  machines:  a  course- 
which,  although  it  avoids  risk,  would,  if  generally  followed,  stop 
ihe  progress  of  all  improvement.  A  similar  course  has  sometimes,. 
indeed,  been  adopted  by  men  possessed  of  scientific  as  well  a» 
piacticBd  skill :  such  men  having,  in  certain  cases,  from  deference 
to  popular  prejudice,  or  from  a  dread  of  being  reputed  as  theorists, 
considered  it  advisable  to  adopt  the  worse  and  customary  design 
for  a  work  in  preference  to  a  better  but  unusual  design. 

Some  of  the  evils  which  are  caused  by  the  fallacy  of  an  incom> 
patibility  between  theory  and  practice  having  been  described,  it 
must  now  be  admitted,  that  at  the  present  time  those  evils  show  a 
decided  tendency  to  decline.  The  extent  of  intercourse,  and  of 
mutual  assistance,  between  men  of  science  and  men  of  practice,  the 
practical  knowledge  of  scientific  men,  and  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
practical  men,  have  been  for  some  time  steadily  increasing ;  and  that 
combination  and  harmony  of  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge-^ 
that  skill  in  the  applii».tion  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
pmrposesy  which  in  former  times  was  confined  to  a  few  remarkable 
individuals,  now  tends  to  become  more  generally  difiused.  With 
a  view  to  promote  the  dijSusion  of  that  kind  of  skill.  Chairs  were 
instituted  at  periods  €i  from  fifteen  to  ten  years  ago,  in  the  two 
OoU^^  o(  the  University  of  London,  in  the  University  of  Dublin, 
in  the  three  Queen's  Colleges  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Galway,  and  in 
this  University  of  Glasgow. 

For  the  sake  of  a  parallel,  it  may  here  be  worth  while  to  refer 
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to  another  branch  of  practical  science — ^that  of  Medicine.  From  tho 
time  of  the  first  establishment  of  Medical  Schools  in  Universities, 
thei*e  have  existed,  not  only  Chairs  for  the  teaching  of  the  purely 
scientific  departments  of  Medical  Science,  such  as  Anatomy  and 
Physiology,  but  also  Chairs  for  instruction  in  the  art  of  applying 
scientific  principles  to  practice,  such  as  those  of  Surgery,  the 
Practice  of  Physic,  and  others.  The  institution  of  a  Chair  of 
Mechanics  and  Engineering  in  a  University  where  there  have 
long  existed  Chairs  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  is  an 
endeavour  to  place  Mechanical  Science  on  the  same  footing  with  that 
of  Medicine. 

Another  parallel  may  be  found  in  an  Institution,  which,  though 
not  a  University,  and  though  established  as  much  for  the  advance- 
ment as  for  the  difiusion  of  knowledge,  has  had  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  promoting  the  appreciation  of  science  by  the  public, — I 
mean  the  British  Association.  When  that  body  was  first  instituted, 
both  the  theoretical  advancement  and  the  practical  application  of 
Mechanics,  and  the  several  branches  of  Physics,  were  allotted  to  a 
single  section,  called  Section  A.  The  business  before  that  Section 
soon  became  so  excessive  in  amount,  and  so  multifarious  in  its 
character,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  institute  Section  G,  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  practical  application  of  those  branches 
of  science  to  whose  theoretical  advancement  Section  A  was  now 
devoted;  and  notwithstanding  this  separation,  those  two  Sections 
work  harmoniously  together  for  the  promotion  of  kindred  objects ; 
and  the  same  men  are,  in  many  instances,  leading  members  of  both. 
What  Section  G  is  to  Section  A  in  the  British  Association,  this 
class  of  Engineering  and  Mechanics  is  to  those  of  Physics  and 
Mathematics  in  the  University. 

It  being  admitted,  that  Theoretical  and  Practical  Mechanics  are 
in  harmony  with  each  other,  and  depend  on  the  same  first  prin- 
ciples, and  that  they  differ  only  in  the  purposes  to  which  those 
principles  ai*e  applied,  it  now  remains  to  be  considered,  in  what 
manner  that  difference  affects  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  followed 
in  communiaiting  those  branches  of  science. 

Mechanical  knowledge  may  obviously  be  distinguished  into  three 
kinds :  purely  scientific  knowledge, — purely  practical  knowledge — 
and  that  intermediate  knowledge  which  relates  to  the  application 
of  scientific  principles  to  practical  purposes,  and  which  arises 
from  understanding  the  harmony  of  theory  and  practice. 

The  objects  of  instruction  in  purely  scientific  mechanics  and 
physics  are,  first,  to  produce  in  the  student  that  improvement  of 
the  understanding  which  results  from  the  cultivation  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  that  elevation  of  mind  which  fiows  firom  the  con- 
templation of  the  order  of  the  universe;  and  secondly,  if  possible. 
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to  qualify  him  to  become  a  scientific  discoverer.  In  this  branch  of 
flhidy  exactness  is  an  essential  feature;  and  mathematical  difficulties 
must  not  be  shrunk  from  -when  the  nature  of  the  subject  leads  to 
them.  The  ascertainment  and  illustration  of  truth  are  the  objects; 
and  structures  and  machines  are  looked  upon  merely  as  natural 
bodies  are : — ^namely^  as  furnishing  experimental  data  for  the  ascer- 
taining of  principles,  and  examples  for  their  illustration. 

Instruction  in  purely  practical  kno-wledge  is  that  which  the 
student  acquires  by  his  own  experience  and  observation  of  the 
transaction  of  business.  It  enables  him  to  judge  of  the  quality  of 
materials  and  workmanship,  and  of  questions  of  convenience  and 
commercial  profit,  to  direct  the  operations  of  workmen,  to  imitate 
existing  structures  and  machines,  to  follow  establish^  practical 
rules,  and  to  transact  the  commercial  business  which  is  connected 
with  mechanical  pursuits. 

The  third  and  intermediate  kind  of  instruction,  which  connects 
the  first  two,  and  for  the  promotion  of  which  this  Chair  was  estab- 
lished, relates  to  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to  practical 
purposes.  It  qualifies  the  student  to  plan  a  structure  or  a  machine 
for  a  given  purpose,  without  the  necessity  of  copying  some  existing 
example,  and  to  adapt  his  designs  to  situations  to  which  no  existing 
example  affords  a  parallel  It  enables  him  to  compute  the  theo- 
retical limit  of  the  strength  or  stability  of  a  structure,  or  the 
efficiency  of  a  machine  of  a  particular  kind, — to  ascertain  how  far 
an  actual  structure  or  machine  fails  to  attain  that  limit, — ^to  dis- 
cover the  causes  of  such  shortcomings, — ^and  to  devise  improvements 
for  obviating  such  causes;  and  it  enables  him  to  judge  how  far  an 
esiablished  practical  rule  is  founded  on  reason,  how  far  on  mere 
custom,  and  how  far  on  error. 

There  are  certain  characteristics  in  the  mode  of  treating  the* 
subjects,  by  which  this  practical-scientific  instruction  ought  to  be 
distinguished  from  instruction  for  purely  scientific  purposes. 

In  the  firat  place  it  will  be  universally  admitted,  that  as  far  as  is 
possible,  mathematical  intricacy  ought  to  be  avoided. 

In  the  original  discovery  of  a  proposition  of  practical  utility,  by 
deduction  from  general  principles  and  from  experimental  data,  a 
complex  algebraical  investigation  is  often  not  merely  useful,  but 
indispensable;  but  in  expounding  such  a  proposition  as  a  part  of 
practical  science,  and  applying  it  to  practi<^  purposes,  simplicity  is 
of  the  first  importance : — and,  in  fact,  the  more  thoroughly  a  scien- 
tific man  has  studied  the  higher  mathematics,  the  more  fully  does 
he  become  aware  of  this  truth, — and,  I  may  add,  the  better  qualified 
does  he  become  to  free  the  exposition  and  application  of  scientific 
principles  from  mathematical  intricacy.  I  cannot  better  support 
this   view  than  by  referring  to  Sir  John  Herschers  Outlines  of 
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A^rmwnvi^ — a  work  in  which  one  of  the  most  profound  mathema- 
ticians  in  the  world  has  succeeded  admirably  in  divesting  of  all 
mathematical  intricacy  the  explanation  of  the  principles  of  that 
natural  science  which  employs  the  higher  mathematics  most. 

In  &ct,  the  symbols  of  algebra,  when  employed  in  abstruse  and 
oomplex  theoretical  investigations,  constitute  a  sort  of  thought- 
saving  machine,  by  whose  aid  a  person  skilled  in  its  use  can  solve 
problems  respecting  quantities,  and  dispense  with  the  mental  labour 
of  thinking  of  the  quantities  denoted  by  the  symbols,  except  at  the 
beginning  and  end  of  the  operation.  In  treating  of  the  practical 
application  of  scientific  principles,  an  algebraical  formula  should 
only  be  employed  when  its  shortness  and  simplicity  are  such  as  to 
render  it  a  clearer  expression  of  a  proposition  or  rule  than  common 
language  would  be,  and  when  there  is  no  difficulty  in  keeping  the 
thing  represented  by  each  symbol  constantly  before  the  mind. 

Ajaother  characteristic  by  which  instruction  in  practical  science 
diould  be  distinguished  from  purely  scientific  instruction,  is  one 
which  appears  to  me  to  possess  the  advantage  of  calling  into  opera- 
tion a  mental  faculty  distinct  from  those  which  are  exercised  by 
theoretical  science.     It  is  of  the  following  kind : — 

In  theoretical  science,  the  question  is — WhaJt  otv  «m  to  ikinkt 
and  when  a  doubtful  point  arises,  for  the  solution  of  which  either 
experimental  data  are  wanting,  or  mathematical  methods  are  not 
sufficiently  advanced,  it  is  the  duty  of  philosophic  minds  not  to  dis- 
pute about  the  probability  of  conflicting  suppositions,  but  to  labour 
for  the  advancement  of  experimental  inquiry  and  of  mathematics, 
and  await  patiently  the  time  when  these  shall  be  adequate  to  solve 
the  question. 

But  in  practical  science  the  question  is — WliaJt  are  toe  to  do  J — 
a  question  which  involves  the  necessity  for  the  immediate  adoption 
of  some  rule  of  working.  In  doubtful  cases,  we  cannot  allow  our 
machines  and  our  works  of  improvement  to  wait  for  the  advance- 
ment of  science ;  and  if  existing  data  are  insufficient  to  give  an  exact 
solution  of  the  question,  that  approximate  solution  must  be  acted 
upon  which  the  best  data  attainable  show  to  be  the  most  probable. 
A  prompt  and  sound  judgment  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  practical  man,  in  the  right  sense  of  that  term. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  now  observe,  that  the  cultivation  of  the 
Harmony  between  Theory  and  Practice  in  Mechanics — of  the 
application  of  Science  to  the  Mechanical  Arts — ^besides  all  the 
benefits  which  it  confers  on  us,  by  promoting  the  comfort  and 
prosperity  of  individuals,  and  augmenting  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  nation — confers  on  us  also  the  more  important  benefit  of  raising 
the  character  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and  of  those  who  piactiae 
them.    A  great  mechanical  philosopheTi  the  late  Dr.  Bobison  of 
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Edinburgh,  after  stating  that  the  principles  of  Carpentry  depend 
on  two  branches  of  the  science  of  Statics,  remarks — "It  is  this 
which  makes  Carpentry  a  liberal  art" 

So  also  is  Masonry  a  liberal  art, — so  is  the  art  of  working  in 
Iron,  so  is  every  art,  when  guided  by  scientific  principles.  Every 
structure  or  machine,  whose  design  evinces  the  guidance  of  science, 
is  to  be  regarded  not  merely  as  an  instrument  for  promoting  con- 
venience and  profit,  but  as  a  monument  and  testimony  that  those 
"whjo  planned  and  made  it  had  studied  the  laws  of  nature;  and  this 
renders  it  an  object  of  interest  and  value,  how  small  soever  its 
bulk,  how  common  soever  its  material. 

For  a  century  there  has  stood,  in  a  room  in  this  College,  a  small, 
rude,  and  plain  model,  of  appearance  so  uncouth,  that  when  an 
artist  lately  introduced  its  likeness  iato  a  historical  painting,  those 
iB?ho  saw  the  likeness,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  original,  wondered 
irbat  the  artist  meant  by  painting  an  object  so  imattractive. 

But  the  artist  was  right ;  for  ninety-one  years  ago  a  man  took  that 
model,  applied  to  it  his  knowledge  of  natural  laws,  and  made  it 
into  the  first  of  those  steam  engines  that  now  cover  the  land  and 
the  sea;  and  ever  since,  in  Edison's  eye,  that  small  and  uncouth 
mass  of  wood  and  metal  shines  with  imperishable  beauty,  as  the 
earliest  embodiment  of  the  genius  of  James  Watt. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  commonest  objects  are  by  science  rendered 
precious;  and  in  like  manner  the  engineer  or  the  mechanic,  who 
plans  and  works  with  understanding  of  the  natural  laws  that  regulate 
the  jresoits  of  his  operations^  rises  to  the  dignity  of  a  Sage. 
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DEFIKITION  OF  GENERAL  TERMS  AND  DIVISION  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Art.  1.  Heciuftnies  is  the  science  of  rest,  motion,  and  force. 

The  law8y  or  Jlrst  principles  of  mechanics,  are  the  same  for  all 
bodies,  celestial  and  terrestrial,  natural  and  artificial. 

The  methods  of  appLyi-ag  the  principles  of  mechanics  to  pai*ticiilar 
cases  are  more  or  less  different,  according  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     Hence  arise  branches  in  the  science  of  mechanics. 

2.  Applied  mechanics. — ^The  branch  to  which  the  term  ''  Applied 
Mechanics"  has  been  restricted  by  custom,  consists  of  those 
consequences  of  the  laws  of  mechanics  which  relate  to  works  of 
human  art. 

A  treatise  on  applied  mechanics  must  commence  by  setting  forth 
those  first  principles  which  are  common  to  all  branches  of  mechanics ; 
but  it  must  contain  only  such  consequences  of  those  principles  as 
are  applicable  to  purposes  of  art 

3.  Hatter  (considered  mechanically)  is  that  which  fills  space. 

4.  iiadie*  are  limited  portions  of  matter.  Bodies  exist  in  three 
conditions — the  solid,  the  liquid,  and  the  gaseous.  Solid  bodies 
tend  to  presen'e  a  definite  size  and  shape.  Liquid  bodies  tend  to- 
preserve  a  definite  size  only.  Gaseous  bodies  tend  to  expand  inde- 
finitely. Bodies  also  exist  in  conditions  intermediate  between  the 
solid  and  liquid,  and  possibly  also  between  liquid  and  gaseous. 

5.  A  Matertol  or  Phjsicai  Volarne  is  the  space  occupied  by  a  body 
or  by  a  part  of  a  body. 

6.  A  material  or  Phjuicai  Sarikcc  is  the  boundary  of  a  body,  or 
oecween  two  parts  of  a  body. 

7.  l«fae,  Polat,  Physical  Poiat,  Blcasarc  of  liCagth. — In  mechanics^ 
as  in  geometry,  a  Line  is  the  boundary  of  a  surface,  or  between  two 
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parts  of  a  surface ;  and  a  Point  is  the  boundary  of  a  line,  or  be- 
tween two  parts  of  a  line ;  but  the  term  '^  Physical  Faint'*  is  some- 
times used  by  mechanical  writers  to  denote  an  immecuvrahli/  small 
body — a  sense  inconsistent  with  the  strict  meaning  of  the  word 
*^  point ;"  but  still  not  leading  to  error,  so  long  as  it  is  rightly  under- 
stood. 

In  measuring  the  dimensions  of  bodies,  the  standard  British  unit 
of  length  is  the  ycurdy  being  the  length  at  the  temperature  of  62° 
Fahrenheit,  and  at  the  mean  atmospheric  pressure,  between  the 
two  ends  of  acertain bar  which  is  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Ezehequer^ 
at  Westminster. 

In  computations  respecting  motion  and  force,  and  in  expressing 
the  dimensions  of  large  structures,  tlie  unit  of  length  commonly 
employed  in  Britain  is  the^oo^,  being  one-thud  of  the  yard. 

In  expressing  the  dimemdons  of  machinery,  the  unit  of  lengUi 
oommonly  employed  in  Britain  is  the  hid^y  being  one-thirty-sixth 
part  of  the  yard  Fractions  of  an  inch  are  very  commonly  stated 
by  mechanics  and  other  artificers  in  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  six- 
teenths, and  thirty-second  parts ;  but  according  to  a  resolution  of 
the  Institution  of  Mechanical  Engineers,  passed  at  the  meeting  held 
at  Manchester  in  June,  1857,  the  practice  has  been  introduoed  of 
«x^essing  fractions  of  an  inch  in  decimal& 

The  French  unit  of  length  is  the  mHre,  being  about  aooo^oooo  of 
the  earth's  circumference,  measured  round  the  poles.  (See  table 
at  the  end  of  the  volume.) 

*  8.  Rest  is  the  relation  between  two  points,  when  the  straight 
line  joining  them  does  not  change  in  length  nor  in  direction. 

A  body  is  at  rest  relatively  to  a  point,  when  every  point  in  the 
body  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  first  mentioned  point 

9.  lii«tioB  is  the  relation  between  two  points  when  the  straight 
line  joining  them  changes  in  length,  or  in  direction,  or  in  both. 

A  body  moves  relatively  to  a  point  when  any  point  in  the  body 
moves  relatively  to  the  first  mentioned  point 

10.  Fixed  p«int. — ^When  a  single  point  is  spoken  of  as  having 
motion  or  rest,  some  other  point,  either  actual  or  ideal,  is  always 
either  expressed  or  understood,  relatively  to  which  the  motion  or 
rest  of  the  first  point  takes  place.  Such  a  point  is  called  a  fixed 
point 

So  far  as  the  phenomena  of  motion  alone  indicate,  the  choice  of 
a  fixed  point  with  which  to  compare  the  positions  of  other  points 
appears  to  be  arbitraiy,  and  a  matter  of  convenience  alone ;  but 
when  the  laws  of  force,  as  affecting  motion,  come  to  be  considered. 
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it  wOl  be  Been  that  there  are  reasons  for  calling  certain  points 
fixed,  in  preference  to  others. 

In  the  mechanics  of  the  solar  Efystem,  the  fixed  point  is  what  is 
called  the  conwion  cenJtre  of  gravity  of  the  bodies  composing  that 
system.  In  applied  mechanics,  the  fixed  point  is  either  a  point 
which  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  eai-th,  or  (if  the  structure  or 
machine  under  consideration  be  moveable  from  place  to  place  on 
the  earth),  a  point  which  is  at  rest  relatively  to  the  structure,  or  to 
the  frame  of  the  machine,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Points,  lines,  surfiftces,  and  volumes,  wliich  are  at  rest  relatively 
to  a  fixed  point,  are  fixed. 

11.  Ciaematic*. — The  comparison  of  motions  with  each  other, 
without  reference  to  their  causes,  is  tho  subject  of  a  branch  of 
geometry  called  "  CiTiematics"    (See  p.  657.) 

12.  Vorce  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  either  causing  or 
tending  to  cause  change  in  their  relative  rest  or  motion. 

The  notion  of  force  is  first  obtained  directly  by  sensation;  for 
the  forces  exerted  by  the  volimtary  muscles  can  be  felt.  The  ex- 
istence of  forces  other  than  muscular  tension  is  inferred  from  their 
effects. 

Id.  s^piUikrinm  or  Balance  IS  the  condition  of  two  or  more 
forces  which  are  so  opposed  that  their  combined  action  on  a  body 
produces  no  change  in  its  rest  or  motion. 

The  notion  of  balance  is  first  obtained  by  sensation;  for  tEe 
forces  exerted  by  voluntary  muscles  can  be  felt  to  balance  some- 
times each  other,  and  sometimes  external  pressures. 

14.  siaties  and  Dynamics. — ^Forces  may  take  efiect,  either  by 
balancing  other  forces,  or  by  producing  change  of  motion.  The 
former  of  those  effects  is  the  subject  of  Statics ;  the  latter  that  of 
Dynamics;  these,  together  with  CinematicSf  already  defined,  form 
the  three  great  divisions  of  pure,  abstract,  or  general  mechanics. 

15.  mtrmeiurem  and  Machincii. — The  works  of  human  art  to  which 
the  science  of  applied  mechanics  relates,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  according  as  the  parts  of  which  they  consist  are  intended  to 
rest  or  to  move  relatively  to  each  other.  In  the  former  case  they 
are  called  Structures;  in  the  latter.  Machines.  Structures  are  sub- 
jects of  Statics  alone;  Machines,  when  the  motions  of  their  parts 
are  considered  alone,  are  subjects  of  Cinematics;  when  the  forces 
acting  on  and  between  their  parts  are  also  considered,  machines  are 
subjects  of  Statics  and  Dynamics. 
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16.  OcBcnd  Amuigenent  ot  the  8aftticct.^^Tlie  Subject  of  thupre- 
Bent  treatise  will  be  arratged  as  follows :— > 

I.  First  Prikciplbs  op  Statics. 

11.  Theory  of  Structures. 
III.  First  Principles  of  CmEMATioa 
lY.  Theory  of  Mechanise. 

Y,  First  Principles  of  Dynamics^ 
VT.  Theory  of  Maohins& 
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CHAPTER  L 

BALAKCE  AND  MEASUBEHENT  OF  FORCES  ACTINO  IK  0KB 
STRAIGHT  LIKE. 

17.  F«rces  how  DeiermiBed. — Although  eveiy  force  ^as  has  been 
stated  in  Art  12)  is  an  action  between  two  bodies,  stiU  it  is  con- 
ducive to  simplicity  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  condition  of 
one  of  those  two  bodies  alone. 

The  nature  of  a  force,  as  respects  one  of  the  two  bodies  between 
which  it  acts,  is  determined,  or  made  known,  when  the  following 
three  things  are  known  respecting  it : — ^first,  the  'place,  or  part  of 
the  body  to  which  it  is  applied;  secondly,  the  direction  of  its 
action ;  thirdly,  its  magnitude. 

18.  Plac«  of  Applicatlon^Polat  of  ApplicaUon. — The  place  of  the 

application  of  a  force  to  a  body  may  be  the  whole  or  part  of  its  in- 
tenial  mass ;  in  which  case  the  force  is  an  attraction  or  a  repulsion, 
according  as  it  tends  to  move  the  bodies  between  which  it  acts 
towards  or  from  each  other;  or  the  place  of  application  may  be  the 
surface  at  which  two  bodies  touch  each  other,  or  the  bounding 
surface  between  two  parts  of  the  same  body,  in  which  case  the  force 
is  a  tension  or  pidl,  a  thrust  or  push,  or  a  lateral  stress,  according 
to  drcumstances. 

Thus  every  force  has  its  action  distributed  over  a  certain  space, 
either  a^  volimie  or  a  surface ;  and  a  force  concentrated  at  a  single 
point  has  no  real  existence.  Nevertheless  it  is  necessary,  in  treating 
of  the  principles  of  statics,  to  begin  by  demonstrating  the  properties 
of  such  ideal  forces,  conceived  to  be  concentrated  at  single  points. 
It  will  afterwards  be  shown  how  the  conclusions  so  arrived  at  re- 
specting single  forces  (as  they  may  be  called),  are  made  applicable  to 
(he  distributed  forces  which  really  act  in  nature. 

In  illustrating  the  principles  of  statics  experimentally,  a  force 
concentrated  at  a  single  point  may  be  represented  with  any  required 
degree  of  accuracy  "by  a  force  distributed  over  a  very  small  space,  if 
that  space  be  made  small  enough. 
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19.  s«ppMiu«B  •r  Perfect  Bictditr. — In  reasoning  respecting 
forces  concentrated  at  single  points,  thej  are  assumed  to  be  applied 
to  solid  bodies  which  are  'perfectly  rigid,  or  incapable  of  alteration 
of  figure  under  any  forces  which  can  be  applied  to  them.  This 
also  is  a  supposition  not  realized  in  nature.  It  will  afterwards  be 
shown  how  its  consequences  are  applied  to  actual  bodies. 

20.  DiMctioa— liine  of  Actien. — ^The  DIRECTION  of  a  force  is  that 
of  the  motion  which  it  tends  to  produce.  A  straight  line  drawn 
through  the  point  of  application  of  a  single  force,  and  along  its 
direction,  is  the  line  of  action  of  that  force. 

21.  HagaitBde— ijbIi  of  Force. — ^The  magnitudes  of  two  forces 
are  equal,  when  being  applied  to  the  same  body  in  opposite  direc- 
tions along  the  same  line  of  action,  they  balance  each  other. 

The  magnitude  of  a  force  is  expressed  arithmetically  by  stating 
in  numbers  its  ratio  to  a  certain  unit  or  standard  of  force,  which  is 
usually  the  weight  (or  attraction  towards  the  earth),  at  a  certain 
latitude,  and  at  a  certain  level,  of  a  known  mass  of  a  certain 
material  Thus  the  British  unit  of  force  is  the  standard  pound 
avoirdupois;  which  is  the  weight  in  the  latitude  of  London  of  a 
certain  piece  of  platinum  kept  in  the  Exchequer  office  (See  the  Act 
18  and  19  Vict,  cap.  72;  also  a  paper  by  Professor  W.  H.  Miller, 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1856). 

For  the  sake  of  convenience  or  of  compliance  with  custom,  other 
nnits  of  force  are  occasionally  employed  in  Britain,  bearing  certain 
ratios  to  the  standard  pound;  such  i 


The  grain  =  rfw  of  a  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  troy  pound  =  5,760  grains  =  0-82285714  pound  avoirdupois. 

The  hundredweights  112  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  ton  =  2,240  pounds  avoirdupois. 

The  French  standard  unit  of  force  is  the  gramme,  which  is  the 
weight,  in  the  latitude  of  Paris,  of  a  cubic  centimetre  of  pure  water, 
measured  at  the  temperature  at  which  the  density  of  water  is 
greatest,  viz.,  4°-l  centigrade,  or  39""'^  Fahrenheit,  and  under  the 
pressure  which  supports  a  barometric  column  of  760  millimetres  of 
mercury, 

A  comparison  of  French  and  British  measures  of  force  and  of 
size  is  given  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

22.  BcMiltMit  of  Forces  Acllng  in  One  Scmlflit  lilne. — The  RE- 
SULTANT of  any  number  of  given  forces  applied  to  one  body,  is  a 
single  force  capable  of  balancing  that  single  force  which  balances 
the  given  forces ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resultant  of  the  given  forces  is 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  force  which  balances  the  given 
forces ;  and  is  equivalent  to  the  given  forces  so  far  as  the  balance  of 
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Fig.  1. 


tlie  body  is  concerned     The  given  forces  are  called  components  of 
their  resultant. 

The  resultant  of  any  niunber  of  forces  acting  on  one  body  in  the 
same  straight  line  of  action,  acts  along  that  line,  and  is  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  sum  of  the  component  forces ;  it  being  imder- 
stood,  that  when  some  of  the  component  forces  are  opposed  to  the 
others,  the  word  "  8um  "  is  to  be  taken  in  the  algebraical  sense ;  that 
is  to  say,  that  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction  are  to  be  added  to, 
and  forces  acting  in  opposite  directions  subtracted  fix>m  each  other. 

23.  BepreMBiatioB  of  Farces  hj  litaes. — ^A  single  force  may  be 
represented  in  a  drawing  by  a  straight  line ;  an  extremity  of  the 
line  indicating  the  point  of 
application  of  the  force, — ^the 
direction  of  the  line,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  force, — and  the  length 
of  the  line,  the  magnitude  of  the 
force,  according  to  an  arbitrary 
scale. 

For  example,  in  fig.  1,  the 
fact  that  the  body  B  B  B  B  is  acted  upon  at  the  point  Oj  by  a 
given  force,  may  be  expressed  by  drawing  from  Oi  a  straight  line 
Oi  F,  in  the  direction  of  the  force,  and  of  a  length  representing  the 
magnitude  of  the  force.  

If  the  force  represented  by  OiFj  is  balanced  by  a  force  applied 
either  at  the  same  point,  or  at  another  point  O2  ^which  must  be  in 
the  line  of  action  L  L  of  the  force  to  be  balancea),  then  the  second 
force  will  be  represented  by  a  straight  Une  O2  Fj,  opposite  in  direc- 
tion, and  equal  in  length  to  OjFi,  and  lying  in  the  same  line  of 
action  L  L. 

If  the  body  B  B  B  B  (fig.  2),  be  balanced  by  several  forces  acting 
in  the  same  straight  line  LL,  applied  at  points  Oj  O^,  &c.,  and  re- 
presented by  lines  OiF,,  OgFg,  &c. ;  then  either  direction  in  the 
line  L  L  (such  as  the  direc- 
tion towaids  +  L)  is  to  be  ^^^^^        — . ^j^ 

considered  as  positive,  and  "■'"^  ^ 

the  opposite  direction  (such 

as    the    direction   towards 

—  L)  as  negative;  and  if  the 

sum  of  all  the  lines  repre-       ., 

senting  forces  which  point 

positively  be  equal  to  the 

8\mi  of  all  those  which  point 

negatively,  the  algebi-aical  sum  of  all  the  forces  is  nothing,  and  the 

body  is  balanced 


Flg.«. 
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24.  PreMsra. — Most  writers  on  mechanics,  in  treating  of  the 
first  principles  of  statics,  use  the  word  "pressure^  to  denote  antf 
bcUa/noed  farce. 

In  the  popular  dense,  which  is  also  the  sense  gODerally  employed 
in  applied  mechanics,  the  word  pressiure  is  used  to  denote  a  force, 
of  the  nature  of  a  thrust,  distributed  over  a  surface;  in  other  words, 
the  kind  of  force  with  which  a  body  tends  to  expand,  or  resists  an 
effort  to  compress  it. 

In  this  treatise  care  will  be  taken  so  to  employ  the  word  "  prsfr 
Bure''  that  the  context  shall  show  in  what  sense  it  is  used. 
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CHAPTER  IL 


THEORY  OP  COUPLES  AND  OF  THE  BALANCE  OP  PARALLEL  P0RCE8. 

Secttion  1. — On  Couples  toith  the  Same  Anns. 

25.  Couples. — ^Two  forces  of  equal  magnitude  applied  to  the  aame 
body  in  parallel  and  opposite  directions,  but  not  in  the  same  line  of 
action,  constitute  what  is  called  a  " couple" 

26.  Force  of  a  Conine — ^Arm  or  Ijevenige. — The /ofce  of  a  COUple  18 
the  common  magnitude  of  the  two  equal  forces;  the  arm  or  leverage 
of  a  couple  is  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  two  equal  forces. 

27.  Tendencj  of  a  Conple^Plane  of  a  Couple — Rfght-haaded  and 
Left-kaadMi  Conpien. — The  tendency  of  a  couple  is  to  turn  the  body 
to  which  it  is  applied  in  the  plane  of  the  couple — that  is,  the  plane 
which  contains  the  lines  of  action  of  the  two  force&  (The  plane  m 
which  a  body  turns,  is  any  plane  parallel  to  those  planes  in  the 
body  whose  position  is  not  altered  by  the  turning).  The  axis  of  a 
couple  is  any  line  perpendicular  to  its  plane.  The  tmning  of  a 
body  is  said  to  be  right-handed  when  tt  appears  to  a  spectator  to 
take  place  in  the  same  direction 
wkh  that  of  the  hands  of  a  watch, 
and  left-handed  when  in  the  opposite 
direction;  and  couples  are  desig- 
nated as  right-handed  orleffc-handed 
according  to  the  direction  of  the 
turning  which  they  tend  to  pro- 
duce. 

Thus  in  fig.  3,  the  equal  and 
opposite  forces  Oj  F„  O,  F„  whose 
leverage  is  L,  L,,  form  a  right- 
handed  couple;  and  the  equal  and 
opposite  forces  0,  F,,  O4  F4,  form  a  left-handed  couple. 

28.  K^niralCMt  Coaples  of  Bqnal  Force  and  I^rerage. — ^In  Order 
that  two  couples  similar  in  direction,  and  of  equal  force  and  lever- 
age, may  be  exactly  alike  or  equivalent  in  their  tendency  to  turn  the 
body,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  their  planes  should  be  either 
identical  or  paralleL 
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Two  ooiiples  applied  to  the  same  body  in  the  same  plane,  or  ii 
parallel  planes,  of  equal  force  and  leverage,  but  opposite  in  direction, 
balanco  each  other;  and  if  for  either  of  the  two  an  equivalent 
couple  be  substituted,  the  equilibrium  ^dU  not  be  disturbed. 

29.  Moment  of  a  Conpie. — The  mofn€7it  of  a  couple  means  the 
product  of  the  magnitude  of  its  force  by  the  length  of  its  arm.  If 
the  force  be  a  certain  niunber  of  pounds,  and  the  arm  a  certain 
number  of  feet,  the  product  of  those  two  numbers  is  called  the 
moment  in  foot-pounds,  and  similarly  for  other  measures. 

30.  AddilionofConplesofEqaalForce. — LemmA.      Two  COUples  of 

equal  force  acting  in  the  samp,  direction,  with  the  same  axiSf  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  couple  whose  moment  is  the  sum  of  their  moments.  Let  the 
two  couples  be  denoted  by  A  and  B;  let  Fa  =  Fb  be  their  equal 

forces;  let  L^  and  Lb  be  their 
respective  arms ;  then  F^  L^  and 
^  Fb  Lb  are  their  moments,  which, 
as  their  forces  are  equal,  are  pro- 
portional to  the  arms.  In  ^g,  4, 
let  the  forces  F^  constituting  A 
be  applied  in  lines  passing  through 
a  andc,  ac  or  L^  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  lines  of  action  of 
F'g-  4.  the  forces;  and  if  the  forces  con- 

stituting B  be  not  already  applied  as  shown  in  the  figure,  sub- 
stitute for  B  an  equivalent  couple  of  equal  force  and  arm,  having 
its  forces  Fb  applied  in  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces  F^,  and  passing  one  through  the  point  c  and  the  other  thix)ugh 
h,  so  that  the  arm  c  b  or  Jjq  shall  be  in  the  same  straight  line  with 
a  c  or  L^.  Then  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  F^  Fb,  applied  at  c, 
balance  each  other,  and  there  remain  only  the  equal  and  opposite 
forces  Fa,  Fb,  applied  ata  and  6,  which  foim  a  couple  whose  force 
is  ¥j,  =  Fb,  and  its  arm  a6  =  Lj^  +  Lb,  being  the  sum  of  the  arms  of 
the  couples  A  and  B ;  so  that  its  moment  is  the  sum  of  their 
moments;  and  this  couple  is  equivalent  to  the  two  couples  A  and  B. 

31.  Equivalent  Couple*  of  Equal  moment. — THEOREM.  If  the  mo- 
ments of  two  couples  acting  in  the  same  direction  and  with  the  same  axis 
are  equal,  those  couples  are  equivalent  Let  one  of  the  couples  be  called 
A,  and  let  its  force,  arm,  and  moment  be  respectively  F^,  L^,  and 
Fa  La  ;  let  the  other  couple  be  called  B,  and  let  its  force,  arm,  and 
moment  be  respectively  Fb,  Lb,  and  Fr  Lb-  Tlie  equality  of  the 
moments  of  those  couples  is  expressed  by  the  equation 

Fa  La  =  FbLb. 

If  the  forces  and  arms  of  the  two  couples  be  commensurable,  bo 
that 
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Fa  :  Fb  :  :  Lb  :  La  :  :  w  :  » 
(f»  and  n  being  two  whole  numbers), 

7n  n 

and  ;  =  i^  ^  I^. 

m  n 

Then  the  couple  A  is  equivalent  to  mn  couples  of  the  moment^*/; 
and  so  also  is  the  couple  B ;  therefore  the  couples  A  and  B  are 
equivalent  to  each  other. 

If  the  forces  and  arms  are  incommensurable,  it  is  always  possible 
to  find  forces  and  arms  which  shall  be  commensurable,  and  shall 
differ  from  the  given  forces  and  arms  by  differences  less  than  any 
given  quantity;  so  that  if  the  theorem  were  in  error  for  incommen- 
surable forces  and  arms,  it  would  also  be  in  error  for  certain  com- 
mensurable forces  and  arms ;  but  this  is  impossible ;  therefore  the 
theorem  is  true  for  incommensurable  as  well  as  for  commensurable 
forces  and  arms. 

32.  RcMltaat  •f  OonplM  wHh  tli«  (B«m«  Axis. — OOROLLART.      A 

eombtncUion  of  way  nwmber  of  couples  hcmng  the  a  ime  axis  is  equivcb- 
lent  to  a  cov/ple  wko^  moment  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments 
of  the  combined  cowples, 

33.  S^nlllkrlniB  of  Conples  having  the  Iteme  Axis. — ^Two  opposite 
oouples  of  equal  moment,  having  the  same  axis,  balance  each  other. 
Any  number  of  couples,  having  the  same  axis,  balance  each  other 
when  the  moments  of  the  right-handed  couples  are  together  equal 
to  the  moments  of  the  leftrhanded  couples ;  in  other  words,  when 
the  resultant  moment  is  nothing. 

34.  BepreMsniattoa  of  Coapies  %j  liines. — The  nature  and  amount 
of  the  tendency  of  a  couple  to  turn  a  body  are  completely  known 
when  the  moment  and  direction  of  the  couple,  and  the  position  of 
its  axis,  are  known.  These  circum- 
stances are  expressed  by  means  of  a 
line  in  the  following  manner. 

In  fig.  5,  firom  any  point  O  draw  a 
straight  line  OM,  parallel  to  the  axis 
(that  is,  perpendicular  to  the  plane)  of 
the  couple  to  be  represented,  and  in  such  ^         p. 

a  direction,  that  to  an  observer  looking  ^' 

from  O  towards  M  the  couple  shall  seem  right-handed ;  and  make 
the  length  of  the  line  OM  represent  the  moment  of  the  couple, 
according  to  any  assigned  scale. 
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Section  2. — On  Couples  vM  Different  Axes, 

35.   R«siilUiMt  of  Two   Coaplea    Willi    Dlflereat   Axes. — ThEOR£3L 

If  the  two  sides  of  a  parallelogram  represent  tlie  positions  of  Hie  axes^ 
and  Hts  directions  and  moments,  of  two  couples  a^ing  on  tlie  same 
body,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  will  in  like  manner  represent 
the  position  of  the  axis,  the  direction  and  the  moment  of  tlie  resultant 
couple,  which  is  equivalent  to  those  two. 

In  fig.  6,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  a  plane  which  con- 
tains the  axes  of  the  two  couples,  and  is  therefore  perpendicular  to 
both  their  planes.  Let  a  c,  c  ^  be  parts  of  the  lines  in  which  the 
planes  of  the  couples  A,  B,  respectively  intersect 
the  plane  of  the  paper.  If  the  couples  are  not 
already  of  equal  force,  reduce  them  to  equiva- 
lent couples  of  equal  force ;  let  F  denote  the 
common  magnitude  of  their  forces,  and  let  Lj^ 
Lb  denote  the  respective  arms  of  the  couples. 
From  c,  the  intersection  of  the  three  planes 
already  mentioned,  take  ca  =  L^,  c6  =  Lb, 
and  join  ab.  Conceive  the  couple  A  (or  an 
equivalent  couple)  to  consist  of  the  force  +  F 
acting  forwards  at  a,  and  the  equal  and  opposite 
force  —  F  acting  backwards  at  c ;  also  conceive 
the  couple  B  (or  an  equivalent  couple)  to  con- 
sist of  the  force  +  F  acting  foi-wards  at  c,  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  force  —  F  acting  back- 
wards at  b.  The  forces  +  F,  -  F,  at  c  balance  each  other  -,  and 
there  are  left  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  +  F  at  a,  and  -  F  at  6, 
forming  the  residtant  couple,  which  is  equivalent  to  the  two  couples 
A  and  B,  and  has  for  its  arm  the  third  side  a^  =  L©  of  the  tiiangle 
a  be. 

Now  from  any  point  O  draw  O  M^  perpendicular  to  ac,  and 
OMb  perpendicular  to  6  c,  and  representing  the  axes,  directions, 
and  moments  of  the  couples  A  and  B  :  complete  the  paLrallelogi-am 
of  which  those  lines  are  the  sides,  and  draw  its  diagonal  O  M^. 
This  diagonal  will  be  perpendicular  to  a  6,  and  will  therefore  re- 
present the  axis  and  direction  of  the  resultant  couple ;  and  because 
of  the  similarity  of  the  triangles  abc,0  Mc  Mb,  the  following  pro- 
portions will  exist : — 

WR^  :OMb  :OMc, 

::  L^  :  Lb  :  Lc ; 

and  consequently  O  Mc  will  also  represent  the  moment  of  the  ro- 
iultant  couples. — Q.  R  D. 
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3d    K^allibrinnn  •f  Three  Coaples  with  DUTcreal  Axes  !■  the  I 

piaae. — CoROLLART.  A  coupU  eqiwl  and  apposite  to  thai  r^eaented 
by  the  diagonal  O  Mc  balances  the  couples  represented  by  the  sides 
OM^  OMb-  ^»*  other  words,  three  couples  represented  by  tlie  Hires 
fides  of  a  triangle  balance  eacli  other. 

37.    K^atilbriam  of  aay  Nambcr  ofCoaplca. —  CoROLLARY.       If  Ct 

number  of  couples  acting  on  tlie  same  body  be  represented  by  a  series* 

of  lines  joined  end  to  end,  so  as 

to  form  sides  of  a  polygon,  and  if 

the  polygon  is  closed,  these  couples 

balance  each  other.     To  fix  the 

ideas  let  there  be  five  couples, 

whose  moments  are  respectively 

Ml,  Mj,  Ms,  M4,  M^;    and  let 

them  be  represented  by  the  sides 

of  the  polygon  in  fig.  7  in  such  a 

manner  that 

Ml  is  represented  by  O  A,  and  seems  right-handed  looking  from  A  towards  O. 

Mj  —  AB,  —  —  from  B  towards  A. 

M3  —  BC,  —  —  from  C  towards  B. 

M4  —  C^,  —  —         •     from  D  towards  C. 

BI5  —  DO,  —  —  from  0  towards  D. 

Then  by  the  theorem  of  Article  35,  the  resultant  of  Mi  and  Ma  ia 
O  B ;  the  i-esultant  of  this  and  M,  is  OC ;  the  resultant  of  this  and 
M4  is  OD,  right-handed  in  looking  from  D  towards  O,  and  con- 
sequently equal  and  opposite  to  M,,  which  last  couple  balances  it, 
and  reduces  the  final  resultant  to  nothing. — Q.  R  D. 

This  proposition  evidently  holds  for  any  number  of  couples,  and 
whether  the  closed  polygon  be  plane  or  gauche  (that  is  to  say,  not 
plane). 

The  resultant  of  the  couples  represented  by  all  the  sides  of  the 
polygon,  except  one,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  couple  represented 
by  the  excepted  side. 

Section  3. — On  Pa/raUd  Forces, 

38.  Balaaced  Parallel  Forces  la  Geaerai. — A  balanced  system  of 
parallel  forces  consists  either  of  pairs  of  directly  opposed  equal 
forces,  or  of  couples  of  equal  forces,  or  of  combinations  of  such 
pairs  and  couples. 

Hence  the  following  propositions  as  to  the  relations  amongst  the 
magnitudes  of  eystems  of  pai'allel  forces  are  obvious  : — 

I.  In  a  balanced  sjrstem  of  parallel  forces,  the  sums  of  the  forces 
acting  in  opposite  directions  are  equal ;  in  other  words,  the  algo- 
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braical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  all  the  foit^es  taken  with  their 
proper  signs  is  nothing. 

II.  The  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  any  combination  of  par- 
allel forces  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of  the  forces. 

The  relations  amongst  the  positions  of  the  lines  of  action  of 
balanced  parallel  forces  remain  to  be  investigated ;  and  in  this 
inquiry,  all  pairs  of  directly  opposed  equal  forces  may  be  leffc  out  of 
consideration  ;  for  each  such  pair  is  independently  balanced  what- 
soever its  position  may  be  ;  so  that  the  question  in  each  case  is  to 
be  solved  by  means  of  the  theory  of  couples. 

39.  E««lUbri«m  of  Thrtw   ParaUcI   Forces  !■  Om«  Plaae.      Pri«. 

cipio  of  th«  liorer. — THEOREM.     If  three  parallel /orces  applied  to  otia 

body  balance  each  other,  tJiey 
must  he  in  one  pUme;  tfie  two 
extreme  forces  vnnst  a>ct  in  the 
same  direction;  themiddle/orce 
mtist  a^  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion; andthemugniindeo/each 
force  must  be  proportional  to 
the  distance  between  the  lines  oj 
action  of  the  other  two.  Let 
a  body  (fig.  8J  be  maintained 
in  equilibrio  oy  two  opposite 
oouples  having  the  same  axis,  and  of  equal  moments, 

F^  La  =  Fb  Lb, 
according  to  the  notation  already  used ;  and  let  those  couples  be«0o 
applied  to  the  body  that  the  lines  of  action  of  two  of  these  forces, 
-  F^  -  Fb,  which  act  in  the  same  direction,  shall  coincide. 
Then  those  two  forces  are  equivalent  to  the  single  middle  force 
Fc  =  -  (Fa  +  Fb),  equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  extreme 
forces  +  F^  +  Fb,  and  in  the  same  plane  with  them ;  and  if  the 
straight  line  A  C  B  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  lines  of  action 
of  the  forces,  then 

AC=La;  CB  =  Lb;  AB  =  L^  +  Lb; 
and  consequently 

Fa  :  Fb  :  Fc  :  :C^  :  A'C  :  AB; 

8o  that  each  of  the  three  forces  is  proportional  to  the  distance 
between  the  lines  of  action  of  the  other  two ;  and  if  any  three 
parallel  forces  balance  each  other,  they  must  be  equivalent  to  two 
couples,  as  shown  in  the  figure. 

40.  Resultant  of  Two  Parallel  Forces. — The  resultant  of  any  twO 
of  the  three  forces  F^,  Fb,  Fc,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  third. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  two  parallel  forces  is  parallel  to  thorn, 


Fig.  8. 
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and  in  the  same  plane ;  if  they  act  in  the  same  direction,  then  their 
resultant  is  their  sum,  acts  in  the  same  direction,  and  lies  between 
them ;  if  they  act  in  opposite  directions,  their  resultant  is  their 
difference,  acts  in  the  direction  of,  and  lies  beyond,  the  prepon- 
derating force ;  and  the  distance  between  the  lines  of  action  of  any 
two  of  those  three  forces — ^the  resultant  and  its  two  components 
— is  proportional  to  the  thii-d  foi-ce. 

In  order  that  two  opposite  parallel  forces  may  have  a  single 
n.»sultant,  it  is  necessaiy  that  they  should  be  unequal,  the  resultant 
being  their  difference.  Should  they  be  equal,  they  constitute  a 
couple,  which  has  no  single  resultant. 

41.  Rea«lta«t  ofm  C««|»lc  and  a  81«cto  Fmc«  la  Parallel  Plaacs.— 
Let  M  denote  the  moment  of  a  couple  applied  to  a  body  (fig.  9)  ; 
and  at  a  point  O  let  a  single 
force  F  be  applied,  in  a  plane 
parallel  to  that  of  the  couple. 
For  the  given  couple  substitute 
an  equivalent  couple,  consisting 
of  a  force  —  F  equal  and  directly 
opposed  to  F  at  O,  and  a  force 
F  applied  at  A,  the  arm  AO 
M 


being  :=  — =,  and  of  course  par- 


Fi0.a 


allel  to  the  plane  of  the  couple 
M.  Then  the  forces  at  O  balance  each  other,  and  F  applied  at 
A  is  the  resultant  of  the  single  force  F  applied  at  O,  and  the  couple 
M  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  if  to  a  single  force  F  there  be  added  a  couple 
M  whose  plane  is  parallel  to  the  force,  the  effect  of  that  addition  is 
to  shift  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  parallel  to  itself  through  a 

distance  O  A  ^  -=-; — ^to  the  left  if  M  is  right- 
r 

handed — to  the  right  if  M  is  left-handed.  p^ 

42.   in^aMat  of  a  Force  with  respect  to  aa  Axle. 

— Let  the  straight  line  F  represent  a  force  ap- 
plied to  a  body.  Let  O  X  be  any  straight  line 
perpendicular  in  du*ection  to  the  line  of  action 
of  the  force,  and  not  intersecting  it,  and  let  A  B 
be  the  common  perpendicular  of  those  two  lines. 
At  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  directly  op- 
posed forces  to  be  applied  in  a  line  of  action 
parallol  to  F,  viz.:  F=  F,  and  -  F  =  -F.  The 
suppo^sed  application  of  such  a  pair  of  balanced 
forces  does  not  alter  the  statical  condition  of  the 
body.     Ihen  the  original  single  force  F,  applied  in  a  line  tra- 


E 


Fig.  10. 
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versing  A,  is  equivalent  to  the  force  F  applied  in  a  line  traversing  E^ 
the  point  in  O  X  which  is  nearest  to  A,  combined  with  the  couple 
composed  of  F  and  —  F,  w^hose  moment  is  F  •  AB.  This  is 
called  the  mojnent  of  tlie  force  F  rdaiivdy  to  the  axis  O  X,  and 
sometimes  also,  the  rrvoTnerU  of  the  force  F  rdaiivdy  to  the  plane 
which  contains  O  X,  and  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of  the 
force. 

If  from  the  point  B  there  be  drawn  two  straight  lines  B  D  and 
B  E,  to  the  extremities  of  the  line  F  representing  the  force,  the 
wea  of  the  triangle  BDE  being  =  J  F  •  AB,  i-epresents  one-half  of 
the  moment  of  F  relatively  to  O  X, 

43.  K^alUbriaiii  of  amy  Syateni  of  Parallel  Fmrc«s  la  Oac  Plane 

— In  order  that  any  system  of  parallel  forces  whose  lines  of  action 
are  in  one  plane  may  balance  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  suffi- 
cient that  the  following  conditions  should  be  fulfilled  : — 

I.  (As  already  stated  in  Art  38)  that  the  algebraical  sum  of 
the  forces  shall  be  nothing : — 

II.  That  the  algebraicid  sum  of  the  moments  of  the  forces  rela- 
tively to  any  axis  pei-pendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  they  act 
shall  be  nothing : — 

two  conditions  which  are  expressed  symbolically  as  follows  : — 
let  F  denote  any  one  of  the  forces,  considei'ed  as  positive  or  nega- 
tive, according  to  the  direction  in  which  it  acts ;  let  y  be  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  this  force  from  an 
arbitrarily  assumed  axis  O  X,  y  also  being  considered  as  positive  oi 
negative,  according  to  its  dii'ection ;  then, 

Sum  of  forces,         2  •   F  =  0  ; 
Sum  of  moments,    2  •  y  F  =  0, 

For,  by  the  last  Article,  each  force  F  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and 
parallel  force  F  applied  directly  to  O  X,  combined  with  a  couple 
y  F ;  and  the  system  of  forces  F,  and  the  system  of  couples  y  F, 
must  each  be  in  equilibrio,  because  when  combined  they  are  equiva- 
lent to  the  balanced  system  of  forces  F. 

In  summing  moments,  right-handed  couples  are  usually  considered 
as  positive,  and  leffc-handed  couples  as  negative. 

44.  Rcsallaat  •€  wmj  Narnber  •€  Parallel  Forces  la  Oae  Plaae. — ^The 
resultant  of  any  niunber  of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane  is  a  force  in 
the  same  plane,  whose  magnitude  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
magnitudes  of  the  component  forces,  and  whose  position  is  such, 
that  its  moment  relatively  to  any  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in 
which  it  acts  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  moments  of  die  com^ 
ponent  forces.  Hence  let  F,  denote  the  resultant  of  any  number 
of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane^  and  y^  the  distance  of  the  line  of 
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Action  of  liiat  resultant  from  the  assumed  axis  O  X  to  which  th« 
positions  of  forces  are  referred  :  then 

F,  =  2  •      F  ; 

2  •     F* 


Vr    = 


In  some  cases,  the  forces  may  have  no  single  resultant,  i  •  P 
heing  =  0;  and  then,  unless  the  forces  balance  each  other  com- 
pletely, their  resultant  is  a  couple  of  the  moment  2  .  y  F. 

45.   TnLmmavmtmmfm  Fmtcc  with  r«>specl  to  a  Pair  o#  RcclaMgalar  Ax— 

— ^In  Bg,  11,  let  F  be  any  single 
force;  O  an  arbitrarily-assimied 
point,called  the  "  originof  co-ordin- 
ates;]'  -X  O  +  X,  -  Y  O  +  Y, 
a  pair  of  axes  traversing  O,  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  and  to 
the  line  of  action  of  F.  Let 
A  B  =  y,  be  the  common  perpen- 
dicular of  F  and  OX  ;  let  AC  =  a^ 
be  the  common  perpendicular  of  F 
and  O Y.  x  and  y  are  the  "rectan- 
gular co-ordinates"  of  the  line  of 
action  of  F  relatively  to  the  axes 
-XO  +  X,  -YO+Y,  re 
«pectively.  According  to  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  axes  in  the 
figure,  a;  is  to  be  coni^dered  as 
positive  to  the  right,  and  nega- 
tive to  the  left,  of  -  YO   +   Y ; 

positive  to  the  left,  and  negative  to  the  right,  of-  XO  +  X  ;  right 
and  left  referring  to  the  spectator's  right  and  left  hand.  In  the 
particular  case  represented,  x  and  y  are  both  positive.  Forces,  in  the 
figure,  are  considered  as  positive  upwards,  ^nd  negative  downwards ; 
and  in  the  particular  case  represented,  F  is  positive. 

At  B  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  F  and  —  F^ 
to  be  applied ;  F  being  equal  and  parallel  to  F,  and  in  the  same 
direction.  Then,  as  in  Article  42,  F  is  equivalent  to  the  single  force 
F  =  F  applied  at  B,  combined  with  the  couple  constituted  by  F  and 
—  F  with  the  arm  y,  whose  moment  is  y  F ;  being  positive  in  the 
case  represented,  because  the  couple  is  right-handed.  Next,  at  the 
origin  O,  conceive  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces,  F"  and  —  F", 
to  be  applied,  F  being  equal  and  parallel  to  F  and  F',  and  in  the 
same  direction.  Then  the  single  force  F  is  equivalent  to  the 
single  force  F"  =  F  =  F  applied  at  O,  combined  with  the  couple 
oonstituted  by  F  and  -  F"  with  the  arm  OB  =  a?,  whose  moment  ia 


Fig.  11. 
and  y  is  to  be  considered  as 
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—  a;  F ;  being  negative  in  the  case  represented,  because  the  couple 
is  left-handed 

Hence  it  appears  finally,  that  a  force  F  acting  in  a  line  whose 
co-ordinates  with  respect  to  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  perpendicular 
to  that  line  are  x  and  y,  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and  parallel 
force  acting  through  the  origin,  combined  with  two  couples  whose 
moments  are, 

y  F  relatively  to  the  axis  O  X,  and  —  x¥  relatively  to  the  axis 
O  Y ;  right-handed  couples  being  considered  positive ;  and  +  Y 
lying  to  the  left  of  +  X,  as  viewed  by  a  spectator  looking  from 
+  X  towards  O,  with  his  head  in  the  direction  of  positive  forces. 

46.  Kqnlllbrlaiii  of  any  SystMU  of  Parallel  Forces. — In  order 
that  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  may 
balance  each  other,  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  three 
following  conditions  should  be  fulfilled : — 

I.  (As  already  stated  in  Art.  38),  that  the  algebraical  sum  of  the 
forces  shall  be  nothing : — 

IL  and  TIL  That  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  moments  of  the 
forces,  relatively  to  a  pair  of  axes  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  and 
to  the  lines  of  action  of  the  forces,  shall  each  be  nothing  : — 

conditions  which  are  expressed  symbolically  as  follows  : — 
2-F  =  0;  2-y  F  =  0;  2-a:F  =  0; 
for  by  the  last  Article,  each  force  F  is  equivalent  to  an  equal  and 
parallel  force  F"  applied  directly  to  O,  combined  with  two  couples, 
y  F  with  the  axis  O  X,  and  -x  F  with  the  axis  O  Y ;  and  the 
system  of  forces  F",  and  the  two  systems  of  couples  y  F  and  —  a;  F, 
must  each  be  in  equilibrio,  because  when  combined  they  are  equi- 
valent to  the  balanced  system  of  forces  F. 

47.  Resultaat  of  any  Number  of  Parallel  Forces. — The  resultant  of 
any  number  of  parallel  forces,  whether  in  one  plane  or  not,  is  a 
force  whose  magnitude  is  the  algebraical  sum  of  the  magnitudes  of 
the  component  forces,  and  whose  moments  relatively  to  a  pair  of 
axes  perpendicular  to  each  other  and  to  the  lines  of  action  of  the 
forces,  are  respectively  equal  to  the  algebraical  sums  of  the  moments 
of  the  component  forces  relatively  to  the  same  axes.  Hence  let 
r^  denote  the  resultant,  and  x^  and  y,  the  co-ordinates  of  its  line 

.of  ac^pon,  then 

F,  =  2  •     F, 

_  2-a;F 
"^  "  2^~F' 

2''*  ~"  2  .     F' 
In  some  cases,  the  forces  may  have  no  single  resultant,  x  •  F 
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being  =  0 ;  axid  tlien,  unless  the  forces  balance  each  other  com- 
pletely, their  resultant  is  a  couple,  whose  axis,  direction,  and 
moment  are  found  as  follows  : — 

Let  M,  =  2.yF;  ]VI,=  -  2.x¥; 

be  the  moments  of  the  pair  of  partial  resultant  couples  relatively  to 
the  axes  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively.  From  O,  along  those  axes, 
set  off  two  lines  representing  respectively  M,  and  M  according  to 
the  rule  of  Art.  34 ;  that  is  to  say,  proportional  to  those  moments 
in  length,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  from  which  those  couples 
must  respectively  be  viewed  in  order  that  they  may  appear  right- 
handed.  Complete  the  rectangle  whose  sides  are  those  lines ;  its 
diagonal  (as  shown  in  Art  35)  will  represent  the  axis,  direction, 
and  moment  of  the  final  resultcint  couple.  Let  M,  be  the  moment 
of  this  couple  j  then 

^=V  {  m!  +  m;  }; 

and  if  4  be  the  angle  which  its  axis  makes  with  0  X^ 

M, 

cos  fi=Trjr' 
Mr 

Section  4. — On  Centres  of  Parallel  Ftyrcea. 

48.  Ccaitre  •€  a  Pair  of  ParaUel  Farees. — In  fig.  12,  let  A  and 
B  represent  a  pair  of  points,  to  which  a  pair  of  parallel  forces,  F^ 
and  Fb,  of  any  given  magnitudes,  are  applied.  In  the  straight  line 
)oining  A  and  B  take  the  point  C  such, 
that  its  distances  from  A  and  B  respec- 
tively shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the 
forces  applied  at  those  points.  Then  from 
the  principle  of  Art  40  it  is  obvious  that 
the  resultant  of  F^  and  Fb  traverses  C.  It 
is  also  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  point 
C  depends  solely  on  the  proportionate  mag- 
nitude of  the  parallel  forces  F^  and  F],,  and 
not  on  their  absolute  magnitude,  nor  on  the  angular  position  of 
their  lines  of  action;  so  that  if  for  those  forces  there  be  substituted 
another  pair  of  parallel  forces,  /„yi,  in  any  other  angular  position, 
and  if  those  new  forces  bear  to  each  other  the  same  proportion  with 
the  original  forces,  viz. : — 

/.:/.::F*:F,::BT3':AC: 

the  point  C  where  the  resultant  cuts  A  B  will  stiU  be  the  same. 
This  point  is  called  the  Cent^re  of  Pwralld  Forces,  for  a  pair  d 
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forces  applied  at  A  and  B   respectively,  and  having  the  given 
ratio  BO  :  AG. 

49.    Cenure    •f   aay    Sxntem    •f  Pamllel 

Wwrcvt. — Let  parallel  forces,  Fq,  F„  be 
applied  at  the  points  A^  A,  (%.  13.), 
Draw  the  stra-ight  line  Ao  A,,  in  which 
take  Ci,  so  that 


Fo  :  F.  :  :  C,  A.  :  C|  A^; 

then  will  Cj  be  the  centre  of  a  pair  of 
Ho.  18.         ^^^    parallel  forces  applied  at  Aq  and  Aj,  and 

having  the  proportion  Fq  :  Fj.  At  a  third 
point,  Ag,  let  a  third  parallel  force,  Fg,  be  applied.  Then,  because 
the  forces  Fq,  Fj,  are  together  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force,  Fq  +  F^, 
applied  at  C^,  draw  the  straight  line  Cj  A^,  in  which  take  Cj,  so  that 

Fq  +  Fj :  Fj  : :  Cg  Ag  :  C^  Cj ; 

then  will  Cg  be  the  centre  of  three  parallel  forces  applied  at  Aq,  A^, 
Ag,  and  having  the  proportions  Fq  :  Fj  :  Fg.  At  a  fourth  point, 
A3,  let  a  fourth  parallel  force,  Fg,  be  applied.  Then,  because  the 
forces  Fq,  Fj,  Fg,  are  together  equivalent  to  a  parallel  force,  Fq  + 
F^  +  Fg,  applied  at  Cg,  draw  the  straight  line  Cg,  A3,  in  which  take 
C3,  so  that 


Fo  +  F,  +  F2  :  F,  :  :  Ca  A,  :  CTC^ 

then  will  C,  be  the  centre  of  four  parallel  forces  applied  at  A©,  A„ 
A„  A3,  and  having  the  proportion  Fq  :  Fj :  F, :  Fj.  By  continuing 
this  process  the  centre  of  any  system  of  parallel  forces,  how  nume- 
rous soever,  may  be  found;  and  hence  results  the  following 

Theorem.  If  there  be  given  a  system  of  points,  and  tlie  muiud 
ratios  of  a  system  of  pa/rdUd  forces  applied  to  those  points,  then  there 
is  one  point,  and  one  only,  which  is  traversed  by  the  line  of  adixm  of 
the  resultant  of  every  system  of  paralld  forces  hewing  the  given  mvivd 
ratios  and  applied  to  the  given  system  of  points,  whatsoever  may  he 
the  absoliUe  magnittules  of  those  forces,  and  the  angular  position  of 
their  lines  ofacHon, 

50.  Co-ordlB«tc«  of  Centre  •!  Parallel  Forces. — The  method  of 
finding  centres  of  parallel  forces  described  in  the  preceding  Article, 
though  suitable  for  the  demonstration  of  the  theorem  just  stated, 
is  tedious  and  inconvenient  when  the  number  of  forces  is  great,  iu 
which  case  the  best  method  is  to  find  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of 
that  point  relatively  to  three  fixed  axes,  as  follows : — 

Let  O  be  any  convenient  point,  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordi- 
nates, and  OX,  OY,  OZ,  three  axes  of  co-ordinates  at  right  angles 
to  each  other. 
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Fig.  14. 


Let  A  be  anj  one  of  the  points  to  wbicli  the  system  of  parallel 
foms  in  question  are  applied  From  A  draw  x  parallel  to  OX, 
aad  perpendicular  to  the  plane  YZ, 
y  ptnllel  to  O  Y,  and  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  Z  X,  and  z  parallel  to 
OZ,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
XT.  X,  y,  and  z  are  the  rectangu- 
lar c<H>rdiiiates  of  A,  which,  being 
known,  the  position  of  A  is  deter- 
mined. Lei  F  denote  either  the 
magnitude  of  the  force  applied  at  A, 
or  any  magnitude  proportional  to 
that  magnitude,  as,  y,  z,  and  F  are 
sapposed  to  be  known  for  every  point  of  the  given  system  of 
pointflL 

Then  first,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  plane  Y  Z.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to 
an  axis  in  that  plane  is 

2'x¥; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
c^tre  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  (as  in  Articles  44 
uid  47),  hy  the  equation 

sa?F 
^=-l^F- 

Secondly,  conceive  aJl  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel 
to  the  plane  Z  X.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to  an 
axis  in  that  plane  becomes 

jyF; 

and  oonsequmitly  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
centre  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 

^'        a  •  F 

Thirdly,  conceive  all  the  parallel  forces  to  act  in  lines  parallel  to 
the  plane  X  Y.  Then  the  sum  of  their  moments  relatively  to  an 
axis  in  that  plane  becomes 

1  'z¥; 

and  consequently  the  distance  of  their  resultant,  and  also  of  the 
oentiB  of  parallel  forces  from  that  plane  is  given  by  the  equation 

2    zF 


Thus  are  found  x„  y„  «, 


the  three  rectangulai  co-ordinates  of 

D 


i 
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the  centre  of  parallel  forces,  for  a  system  of  forces  applied  to  aDj 
given  system  of  points,  and  having  any  given  mutual  ratios. 

If  the  parallel  forces  applied  to  a  system  of  points  are  all  equal, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  parallel  <  forces 
from  any  given  plane  is  simply  the  mean  of  the  distances  of  the 
points  of  ^he  system  from  that  planfiii 
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CHAPTER  UL 

BALANCE  OF  INCIJNED   FORCEa 

Section  1. — Inclined  Forces  applied  at  One  Point 

51.  PKraaieittsvan  of  Forces. — ^THEOREM.  If  two  forces  whose  line$ 

of  action  traverse  one  point  be  represented  in  direction  and  magnitude  by 

the  sides  of  a  parallelogram^  their  resultant  is  represented  by  the  diagonal, 

Fint  i»eMOMmiioa. — Through   the  point   O  (fig.   \5\  let   two 

forces  act,  represented  in  direction 

and   magnitude  by   OA  and  OB.  ^^^^ 

The  resultant  or  equivalent  single  ,   ^*''' 

force  of  those  two  forces  must  be  a 
force  such,  that  its  moment  relatively 
to  any  axis  whatsoever  perpendicu- 
lar to  the  plane  of  O  A  and  O  B,  is 
the  sum  of  the  moments  of  O  A  and 
O  B  relatively  to  the  same  axis. 

Now,  firsts  the  force  represented  in 
direction  and  magnitude  by  the  dia-  Fig.  1&. 

gonal  O  0  of  the  parallelogram  A  B 

fulfils  this  condition.  For  let  P  be  any  point  in  the  plane  of  O  A 
and  O  B,  and  let  an  axis  perpendicular  to  that  plane  traver^ie  P. 
Join  P  A,  P  B,  P  C,  P  a_  Then,  as  already  shown  in  Art.  42,  the 
moments  of  the  forces  O  A,  OB,  O  C,  relatively  to  the  axis  P,  are 
represented  respectively  by  the  doubles  of  the  triangles  POA, 
FOB,  POC.  Draw  AD  ||  BE  ||  OP,  and  join  PD,  PEL 
Then  A  POD  =  A  POA,  and  A  POE  =  A  POB  ;  but  bo- 
cause  OD  +  OE  =  OC, .-.  APOC=  APO^D  +  A  POE  = 
A  PO  A  +  A  POB  ;  and  the  moment  of  O  C  relatively  to  P  is 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  0  A  and  O  B ;   and  that 

whatsoever  the  position  of  P  may  be.      

Secondly.  The  force  represented  by  O^  is  the  only  force  which 
fulfils  this  condition.  For  let  O  Q  represent  a  force  whose  moment 
relatively  to  P  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  O  A  and  O  R 
JoinP4     Then  AOPQ  =  A  POC,  and.-.  CQ||PO;  so  that 
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O  Q  fulfils  the  required  condition  for  those  axes  only  wliich  are 
situated  in  a  Une  O  P  ||  C  Q,  and  not  for  any  oilier  axis. 

Therefore  the  diagonal  O  C  of  the  parallelogram  AB  represents 
the  resultant,  and  the  only  resultant,  of  the  forces  represented  by 
OA  and  O B.— Q.  R  D. 

B9K9md  l»eai««iiniii«a. — Suppose  a  perpendicular  to  be  erected  to 
the  plane  O  A  B  at  the  point  O,  of  any  length  whatsoever;  call  the 
other  extremity  of  that  perpendicular  R ;  and  at  R  conceive  two 
forces  to  be  applied,  respectively  equal,  parallel,  and  opposite  to 
O  A  and  O  B.  Then  O  R  is  the  arm  common  to  two  couples  whose 
axes  and  moments  are  represented  (in  the  manner  described  in  Art 
34)  by  lines  perpendicular  and  proportional  respectively  to  O  A  and 
OB.  On  the  lines  so  representing  the  couples,  construct  a  paral- 
lelogram ;  then,  as  shown  in  Art  35,  the  diagonal  of  that  parallelo- 
gram represents  the  resultant  couple  constituted  by  the  resultant 
of  O  A  and  O  B  acting  at  O,  and  an  equal  and  opposite  force  at  R ; 
and  as  the  parallelogram  of  couples  has  its  sides  perpendicular  and 
proi)ortional  to  6  A  and  O  B,  its  diagonal  must  be  perpendicular 
and  proportional  to  6  0,  which  consequently  represents  the  result- 
ant of  OA  and  OB.— Q.  E.  D. 

[There  are  various  other  modes  of  demonstrating  the  theorem  of 
the  parallelogram  of  forces,  all  of  which  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage :  especially  those  given  by  Dr.  Whewdl  in  his  Elementary 
Treatise  <m  Mechanics,  and  by  Mr.  Moseley  in  his  Mechanics  of  En- 
ffineering  and  Architecture.] 

52,  E^alUbrlMBi  of  Three  Fmreee  acting  lliroiigh  One  Point  In  One 
Plane. — To  balance  the  forces  OA  and  OB,  a  force  is  required 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  their  resultant  OC.  This  may  be 
otherwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  if  the  directions  and  mag- 
nitudes of  three  forces  be  repi-esented  by  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle, 
(such  as  O  A,  A  C,  C  O),  then  those  three  forces,  acting  through 
one  point,  balance  each  other. 

53.  B^alllbriam  of  any  Syetcni  of  Forces  acting  ihrongh  One  Point. — 

Corollary.  //  a  number  of  fa-ces  acting  throuoh  the  same  point  be 
represented  by  lines  equal  and  paraUel  to  the  sides' of  a  dosed  polygon, 

those  forces  balance  each  other.  To  fix 
the  ideas,  let  there  be  five  forces  acting 
through  the  point  O  (fig.  16),  and  re- 
presented in  direction  and  magnitude 
by  the  lines  Fj,  F„  F^  F„  F,,  which 
are  equal  and  panillel  to  the  sides 
of  the.  closed  Polygon  O  A  B  C  D  O  • 
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F.  =  and  II  O A; 

F,  =  and  II  A  B ; 

F,  =  and||BC; 

F4  =  and||CD; 

F,  =  and||DO. 
Then  by  the  theorem  of  Art  52,  the  resultant  of  Fi  and  F,  is  O  B; 
the  resultant  of  F„  F ,  and  F,  is  O  C;  the  resultant  of  F„  F„  Ft, 
and  F4  is  O  D,  equal  and  opposite  to  F^,  so  that  the  final  resultant 
is  nothing. 
The  closed  polygon  may  be  either  plane  or  gauche. 
o4.  Paraiiei«pip«di  of  Foroea. — The  Simplest  gauche  polygon  ia 
one  of  four  sides.     Let  O  A  B  C  E  F  G  H  (fig.  17),  be  apaiallelopiped 
whose  diagonal  is  OH.     Then  any  three 
successive  edges  so  placed  as  to  begin  at  O 
and  end  at  H,  form,  together  with  the  dia- 
gonal H  O,  a  closed  quadrilateral ;  conse- 
quently if  three  forces  F„  F»  F„   acting 
through  O,   be    represented  by  the  three 
edges  OA,  OB,  OhC,  of  a  peiallelopiped, 
the  diagonal  OlS  represents  their  resultant^ 
and  a  fourth  force  F4  equal  and  opposite  to 
OH  balances  them.^  ^- 17. 

55.  Rcaolatioa  mf  a  Force  into  Two  Compoaeats. — From  the  theo- 
rem of  Art  51,  it  is  evident  that  in  oi-der  that  a  given  single  force 
may  be  resolvable  into  two  components  acting  in  given  lines  inclined 
to  each  other,  it  is  necessary,  Jirst,  that  the  lines  of  action  of  those 
components  should  intersect  the  line  of  action  of  the  given  force  in 
one  point;  and  secondly,  that  those  three  lines  of  action  should  be 
in  one  plane.  

Eetuming,  then,  to  fig.  15,  let  O  C  represent  the  given  force, 
which  it  is  required  to  resolve  into  two  component  forces,  acting  in 
the  Hnes  OX,  O  Y,  which  lie  in  one  plane  with  O  C,  and  intersect 
it  in  one  point  O. 

Through  C  draw  C  A  ||  OY,  cutting  OX  in  A,  and  CB  ||0  X, 
cutting  O  Y  in  B.  Then  will  O  A  and  O  B  represent  the  com- 
ponent ibrces  required. 

Two  forces  respectively  equal  to  and  directly  opposed  to  OA 
and  OB  will  balance "OC. 

56,  Kesolatloa  of  a  Force  lato  Three  Coatpoaeats. — In  order  that  a 
given  single  force  may  be  resolvable  into  three  components  acting 
in  given  lines  inclined  to  each  other,  it  \a  only  necessary  that  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  components  should  intersect  the  line  of  action 
of  the  given  force  in  one  point 
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Returning  to  fig.  17,  let  O  H  represent  the  given  force  which  it 
is  required  to  resolve  into  three  component  forces,  acting  in  the 
lines  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  which  intersect  O  H  in  one  point  O. 

Through  H  draw  three  planes  parallel  respectively  to  the  planes 
YOZ,  Z  OX,  X  O  Y,  and  cutting  respectively  O  X  in  A,  O  Y  in 
B,  O  Z  in  C.  Then  will  O  A,  0"B,  O  C,  represent  the  component 
forces  required. 

Three  forces  respectively  equal  to,  and  directly  opposed  to  O  A, 
O B,  and  O  C,  wiU  balance  OH. 

57.  Reciaavninr  CompoMenta. — The  rectangular  components  of  a 
force  are  those  into  which  it  is  resolved  when  the  directions  of 
their  lines  of  action  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

For  example,  in  fig.  17,  suppose  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  to  be  three  axes 
of  co-ordinates  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Then  O  H  is  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components  simply  by  letting  fall  fix>m  H 
perpendiculars  on  OX,  0 Y,  O  Z,  cutting  them  at  A,  B,  C, 
respectively.  

To  express  this  case  algebraically,  let  F  =  O  H  denote  the  force 
to  be  resolved.     Let 

«  =  ^XOH,  /3  =  ^Y0H,  y  =  ^ZOH, 

be  the  angles  which  its  line  of  action  makes  with  the  three  rect- 
angular axes.  Then,  as  is  well  known,  those  .three  angles  are  con- 
nected by  the  equation 

cos*«  +  cos'/d  +  oos*y  =  l, (1.) 

Let 

F,=oA,  f,=ob;  f,=oo; 

be  the  three  rectangular  components  of  F ;  then 

Fi  =  F-  cos  » 

Ft  =  Fcos/8 J^(2.) 

F3  =  Fcos  y 

In  order  to  distinguish  properly  the  direction  of  the  resultant  P 
as  compared  with  the  directions  of  the  axes,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that 

the  cosine  of  an  {  ^^  |  siigle  is   {  ^^l  } 

From  a  well  known  property  of  right-angled  triangles  (also  em- 
bodied in  equation  1),  it  follows  that 

F«  =  F?  +  F!  +  FJ. (3.) 

To  express  algebraically  the  ca»e  in  which  a  force  is  resolved  into 


I  (2) 
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two  rectangular  components  in  one  plane  with  it,  let  the  plane  in 
qxiestion  be  that  of  O  X  and  O  Y.  Then  the  angles  are  subject  to 
the  following  equations  : — 

y  =  a  right  angle ;  »  +  /S  =:  a  right  angle; 

coBy=-0  ;  cos/9=:sin«i;  co8«  =  sin  ^. (4.) 

and  consequently  theequations  2and  3are  reduced  to  the  following  :• — 

F,  =  F-oos«  =  F-siu/8; ) 

F,  =  F-  sin  «  =  F-  cos  /8; >(5.) 

F,  =  0;       P=  F?  +  FI- j 

In  using  these  equations,  the  rule  respecting  the  positive  and 
negative  signs  of  cosines  is  to  be  observed ;  and  it  is  also  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  angle  «  is  reckoned  from  0  X  in  the  direction 
towards  Y,  and  the  angle  fi  from  0  Y  in  the  reverse  direction,  that 
is,  towards  X,  and  that 

the  sines  of  angles  fro.  {^gJIJ^Jf;}  are   {  ^^^^  } 

If  a  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point  balance  each  other, 
their  resultant  is  nothing;  and  therefore  the  rectangular  components 
of  their  resultant,  which  are  the  resultants  of  their  parallel  systems 
of  rectangular  components,  are  each  eqtial  to  nothing;  a  case  re- 
presented as  follows  : — 

2-F,  =  0;2F,=:0;2  •F,  =  0 (6.) 

Section  2. — Inclined  Forces  Applied  to  a  System  of  Points. 

58.    Forces  mtAm%  fai  One  Plaae. — Graphic  8«lMi«n.  —  Let    any 

system  of  forces  whose  lines  of  action  are  in  one  plane,  act  together 
on  a  rigid  body,  and  let  it  be  required  to  find  their  resultant. 

Assume  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  action  of  the  forces 
at  any  point,  and  let  it  be  called  O  Z.  According  to  the  principle 
of  Art  42,  let  each  force  be  resolved  into  an  equal  and  parallel 
force  acting  through  O,  and  a  couple  tending  to  produce  rotation 
about  0  Z;  so  that  if  a  force  F  be  applied  along  a  line  whose  per- 
pendicular distance  firom  O  is  L,  that  force  shall  be  resolved  into 

F  =  and  II F 

acting  through  O,  and  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  LF, 

and  which  is  right  or  left-handed  according  as  0  lies  to  the  right  or 
left  of  the  direction  of  F. 
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The  maqmJbade  and  direction  of  the  resultant  are  to  be  found  by 
forming  a  polygon  with  lines  equal  and  parallel  to  those  representing 
the  forces,  as  in  Art  53,  when,  if  the  polygon  is  closed,  the  forces 
have  no  single  resultant;  but  if  not,  then  the  resultant  is  equal, 
parallel,  and  opposite  to  that  represented  by  the  line  which  is 
required  in  order  to  dose  the  polygon.  Let  B  be  its  magnitude 
if  any. 

The  position  of  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  is  found  as 
follows : — 

Let  2  *  M  be  the  resultant  of  the  moments  of  all  the  couples  M, 
distinguishing  right-handed  from  left-handed,  as  in  Arts.  27  and 
32.  If  2-M  =  0,  and  also  R  =0,  then  the  couples  and  forces 
balance  completely,  and  there  is  no  resultant.  If  2-M  =  0,  while 
It  has  magnitude,  then  the  resultant  acts  through  O.  If  2 '  M 
and  B  both  have  magnitude,  then  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant 
B  is  at  the  perpendicular  distance  from  O  given  by  the  equation 

and  the  direction  of  that  perpendicular  is  indicated  by  the  sign  of 
2-M.  If  B  =  0,  while  s-M  has  magnitude,  the  only  resultant  of 
the  given  system  of  forces  is  the  couple  2*M. 

59.  F«rcca  •cUag  In  Ose  PUiac«— 8«lna«M  by  BeciaMgnlar  €•  tfr 
MaatM.^ — ^Through  the  point  O  as  origin  of  co-ordinates,  let  any  two 
axes  be  assumed,  O  X  and  0  Y,  perpendicular  to  each  other  and 
to  O  Z,  and  in  the  plane  of  action  of  the  forces ;  and  in  looking  fix)m 
Z  towards  O,  let  Y  lie  to  the  right  of  X,  so  that  rotation  from  X 
towards  Y  shall  be  right-handed.  Let  F,  as  before,  denote  any  one 
of  the  forces;  let  »  be  the  angle  which  its  line  of  action  makes  to 
the  right  of  0  X ;  and  let  x  and  y  be  the  co-ordinates  of  its  point 
of  application,  or  of  any  point  in  its  line  of  action,  relatively  to  the 
assumed  origin  and  axes.  Besolve  each  force  F  into  its  rectangular 
components  as  in  Art  57, 

Fi  =F-cos»;  F2  =  F-sin  «; 
then  the  rectangular  components  of  the  resultant  are  respectively 
parallel  to  OX,  2(F  cos  «)  =  R,, )  .,  v 

parallel  to  OY,  2(F-sin«)  =  Rj,  / ^^'f 

its  magnitude  is  given  by  the  equation 

R^  =  R?  +  Rj; (2.) 

and  the  angle  «^  which  it  makes  to  the  right  of  O  X  is  found  by  the 
equations 

Bi  .  Rq  .^  . 

cos«,  =  ^  ;  sin«^  =  -g. (3.) 
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The  quadrant  in  which  the  direction  of  R  lies  is  indicated  by  the 
algebraical  signs  of  Ri  and  B^  as  already  stated  in  Art  57. 

The  perpendicular  distance  from  O  of  the  line  of  action  of  any 
force  F  is 

Ls=a;  *sin  ff  —  y  'cos  m 

which  is  positive  or  negative  according  as  O  lies  to  the  right  or  to 

the  left  of  that  line  of  action ;  and  hence  the  resultant  moment  of 

the  system  of  forces  relatively  to  the  axis  O  Z  is 

a-FL  =  2-F  (ajsin  a — y  cos  «) 

=  2(a:F,  — yF.) (4.) 

whence  it  follows,  that  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  resultant 
force  from  O  is 

^^.(.F.-yF.) ^^^ 

Let  av  and  y,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant;  then  the  equation  of  that  line  is 
aj,E,  — y,R,  =  RL,     ) 

which  is  equivalent  to  >  (6.) 

x^an  «,  — y,oo8«r=:Lr  j 
As  in  Art  58,  if  s-F  L  =  0,   the  resultant  acts  through  the 
origin  O;  if  2*FL  has  magnitude,  and  R  =  0  (in  which  case 
Rj  =  0,  R^  =  0)  the  resultant  is  a  couple.    The  conditions  of  equili- 
brium of  the  system  of  forces  are 


or  in  other 


R,  =  0;  R,  =  0;  2-FL  =  0;  ) 

symbols  >....(7.) 

2-Fi  =  0;  2F,  =  0;  s(icF,  — y  F0  =  0.  j 
The  moment  of  the  resultant  relatively  to  the  axis  0  Z  can  also 
be  arrived  at  by  considering  the  moment  F  L  of  each  force  as  the 
resultant  of  a;  F„  which  is  right-handed  when  x  and  Fj  are  both 
positive,  and  of  —  y  F, ,  which  is  left-handed  when  y  and  F,  are 
both  positive. 

60.  Amj  mjwusm  •f  F«rc«<N — ^To  find  the  resultant  and  the  con- 
ditions of  equilibrium  of  any  system  of  forces  acting  through 
any  system  of  points,  the  forces  and  points  are  to  be  referred  to 
three  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates. 

As  in  Art  57,  let  O  denote  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and 
OX,  OY,  OZ,  the  three  rectangular  axes;  and  let  them  be 
arranged  (as  in  fig.  17),  so  that  in  looking  from 

X  )  (  Y  towards  Z  ) 

Y  >  towards  O,  rotation  from  <  Z  towards  X  > 
Z  )  (X  towards  Y  j 

shall  appear  right-handed. 
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Let  F  denote  any  one  of  the  forces;  x,  y,  z,  the  co-ordinates  of  a 
point  in  its  line  of  action;  and  »,  /8,  y,  the  angles  which  its  direction 
makes  with  the  axes  respectively.  Then  the  three  rectangular 
components  of  F  being  as  in  Art  57, 

F,  =  F  •  cos  «  along  OX,) 

Fs  =  F -008/3  along  OY,  V (1.) 

F,  =  F  •  cos  y  along  O  Z,  j 

it  can  be  shown  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Art  59,  that  the 
total  moments  of  these  components  relatively  to  the  three  axes  are 
respectively 

y  F,  —  «F,  =  F'(ycosy — z  cos  ^)  relatively  to  O  X,  ) 
z  Fi  —  ajF8  =  F  («cos«  —  ajcosy)  relatively  to  O  Y,  >(2.) 
a  F2  —  y  Fi  =  ¥{x  COS  fi  —  y  COB  a)  relatively  to  O  Z;  j 

BO  that  the  force  F  is  equivalent  to  the  three  forces  of  the  formulas 
1  acting  through  O  along  the  three  axes,  and  the  three  couples  of 
the  formulae  2  acting  round  the  three  axes. 

Taking  the  algebraical  simis  of  all  the  forces  which  act  along  the 
same  axes,  and  of  all  the  couples  which  act  round  the  same  axes, 
the  six  following  quantities  are  foimd^  which  compose  the  resultant 
of  the  given  system  of  forces ; — 

Forces. 

along  OX;  Ri=:  2  •  F  cos  «,  ) 

„     OY;  E,=  s-Fcos/S,  V (3.) 

„     OZ  ;  E,=  s-Fcosy,  J 
€«nplea» 


round  O  X ;  M,  =  2 
„  0Y;M.=  2 
„      0Z;M,=  2 


F  (y  cos  y  -  «  cos  /9)  j 

F  («  cos  •  -  rccosy)],  I (4.) 

s  [F  (a;  cos  /3  -  y  cos  «)] 

The  three  forces  Rj,  R,,  Rj,  are  equivalent  to  a  single  force 

R=^(R!  +  R;  +  R-), (5.) 


acting  through  O  in  a  line  which  makes  with  the  axes  the  angles 
given  by  the  equations 

cos«^  =  g-;  cos/3,  =  ^;  cos  yr=^ (6.) 

The  three  couples  M,,  Mj,  M„  according  to  Article  37,  are  equi- 
valent to  one  couple,  whose  magnitude  is  given  by  the  equation 

M  =  ^  (M!  +  M|  +  MJ) (7.) 
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md  whose  axis  makes  with  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  the  angles  given 
bj  the  equations 

M,  M,  M, 


in  which  ill   ^!^?!^^^^73l  3V^^   \  0  Y 


ox; 

made  by  the  axis  of  M  with   )  q  ^ 

The  CMiditi«Bs  •r  E^niubriam  of  the  system  of  forces  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  either  of  the  two  foUowing  forms  : — 

Ri  =  Oj  R«  =  0;  lt,  =  0:  M,  =  0;  M.  =  0;  M,  =  0...(9.) 

or  R  =  0;  M  =  0 , (10.) 

When  the  system  is  not  balanced,  its  resultant  may  fall  under 
one  or  other  of  the  following  cases  : — 

Came  I. — When  M  =  0,  the  resultant  is  the  single  force  R  acting 
through  O. 

Cnmm  ■■. — When  the  axis  of  M  is  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  oj 
R, — a  case  expressed  by  either  of  the  two  following  equations : — 

cos  «y  cos  X  4  cos  /8,  cos  lA  +  cos  y,  COS  *  =  Oj  )    /^  ,  v 

or  R»  M,  +  R,  M,  +  B,  M,  =  0;  /  "'^^^'^ 

the  resultant  of  M  and  R  is  a  single  force  equal  and  parallel  to  R, 
acting  in  a  plane  perpendic&lar  to  the  axis  of  M,  and  at  a  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  O  given  by  the  equation 

^'\ <'*> 

Case  in. — Whan  R  =  0,  there  is  no  single  resultant;  and  the 
only  resultant  is  the  couple  M. 

c«M  IV. — When  the  aads  o/M,  ispa/raMd  to  the  line  0/ auction  o/B,, 
that  is,  when  either 

A  =  «^;  ^  =  /3^;  !»  =  y„ (13). 

or  X  =  —  «^;  ^  =  —  ^;  !»  =  —  y^; (14): 

there  is  no  single  resultant;  and  the.  system  of  foi-ces  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  force  R  aad  the  couple  M,  being  incapable  of  being 
farther  simplified. 

Cmam  V. — When  the  axis  of  ^  is  oblique  to  the  direction  of  R, 
making  with  it  the  angle  given  by  the  equation 

cos  ^  =  cos  X  cos  «^  +  cos  A*  cos  /3,  +  cos  9  cos  yrt....(15), 

the  couple  M  is  to  be  resolved  into  two  rectangular  components, 
riz.  : — 
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0  R,  and  in  ^ 

(16.) 


M  sin  ^  round  an  axis  perpendicular  to  R,  and  in 
the  plane  containing  the  direction  of  R  and  of 
the  axis  of  M; 

M  cos  ^  round  an  axis  parallel  to  R 


The  force  R  and  the  couple  M  sin  ^  are  equivalent,  as  in  Case 
II.,  to  a  single  force  equal  and  parallel  to  R,  whose  line  of  action 
is  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  that  containing  R  and  the  axis  of 
M,  and  whose  perpendicular  distance  from  0  is 

L  =  ^ (17.) 

The  couple  M  cos  ^,  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
R,  is  incapable  of  further  combination. 

Hence  it  appears  finally,  that  every  system  of  forces  which  is  not 
self-balanced,  is  equivalent  either,  (A);  to  a  single  force,  as  in  Oases 
I.  and  II.  (B);  to  a  couple,  as  in  Case  III.  (C);  to  a  force,  com- 
bined with  a  couple  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  action  of 
the  force,  as  in  Cases  IV.  and  V.  This  can  occur  with  inclined 
forces  only,  it  having  been  shown  in  Article  47,  that  the  resultant 
of  any  number  of  parallel  forces  is  either  a  single  force  or  a  couple. 
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CHAPTER  TT. 

ON  PARALLEL  PROJECTIONS  IK  OTATICS. 


61.  PuBlId  PrigecttoM  ^f  a  Plgnv  dtoflMCd. — If  tWO  figures  be  80 
iekted,  that  for  each  point  in  one  there  is  a  corresponding  point 
in  the  other,  and  that  to  each  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the 
one  there  oorrespondB  a  pair  of  equal  and  parallel  lines  in  the  other, 
those  figures  are  said  to  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

The  relation  between  such  a  pair  of  figures  may  be  otherwise 
expressed  as  follows : — Let  any  figure  be  referred  to  axes  of  co- 
ordinates, whether  rectangular  or  oblique ;  let  x,  y,  z,  denote  the 
co-ordinates  of  any  point  in  it,  which  may  be  denoted  by  A  :  let  a 
Kcond  figure  be  constructed  from  a  second  set  of  axes  of  co-ordinates, 
either  agreeing  with,  or  differing  from,  the  first  set  as  to  rectan- 
gnlarity  or  obliquity ;  let  «',  y,  a^,  be  the  co-ordinates  in  the  second 
figure,  of  the  point  A'  which  corresponds  to  any  point  A  in  the 
first  figure,  and  let  those  co-ordinates  be  so  related  to  the  co-ordi- 
nates of  A,  that  for  each  pair  of  corresponding  points,  A,  A',  in  the 
two  figures,  the  three  pairs  of  corresponding  co-ordinates  shall  bear 
to  each  other  three  constant  ratios,  such  as 

X  '   y  '    z  * 

then  are  these  two  figures  parallel  projections  of  each  other. 

62.  Gfclricrf  PrapcrUca  •rPwmlld  Projecifom. — The  following 
*re  the  geometrical  properties  of  parallel  projections  which  are  of 
most  importance  in  'statics.  Being  purely  geometrical  propositions, 
*liey  are  not  here  demonstrated. 

L — A  parallel  projection  of  a  system  of  three  points,  lying  in 
one  straight  line  and  dividiog  it  in  a  given  proportion,  is  also  a 
system  of  three  points,  lying  in  one  straight  line  and  dividing  it  in 
^e  same  proportion. 

IL A  parallel  projection  of  a  system  of  parallel  lines  whose 

lengths  bear  given  ratios  to  each  other,  is  also  a  system  of  parallel 
lines  whose  lengths  bear  the  same  ratios  to  each  other. 

171. ^A    jjarallel  projection  of  a  closed  polygon  is  a  closed 

polygon. 
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IV. — A  parallel  pi-ojection  of  a  parallelogram  is  a  parallel- 
ogranu 

V. — A  parallel  projection  of  a  parallelopiped  is  a  parallelopipeA 

VI. — A  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  parallel  plane  surfaces, 
whose  areas  are  in  a  given  ratio,  is  also  a  pair  of  parallel  plane 
surfaces,  whose  areas  are  in  the  same  ratio. 

VII. — ^A  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  volumes  having  a  given 
ratio,  is  a  pair  of  volumes  having  the  same  ratio. 

63.  Appiicati«M  to  Parallel  Farcer — It  has  been  shown  in  Chap. 
II.,  Sect.  3,  that  the  equilibrium  of  any  system  of  parallel  forces 
depends  on  the  mutual  proportions  of  the  forces  and  on  those  of  the 
distances  of  their  lines  of  action  from  given  planes.  By  considering 
this  in  connection  with  the  principles  I.  and  IL  of  Article  62,  it  is 
evident,  that  if  a  balanced  system  of  parallel  forces  be  represented 
by  a  system  of  lines,  then  any  system  of  lines  which  is  a  parallel 
projection  of  the  first  system,  will  also  represent  a  balanced  system 
of  parallel  forces  ;  and  also,  iiiat  if  there  be  two  systems  of  parallel 
forces  represented  by  systems  of  lines  which  are  parallel  projections 
of  each  other,  then  are  the  respective  resultants  of  those  systems  of 
forces,  whether  single  forces  or  couples,  represented  by  lines  which 
are  parallel  projections  of  each  other  related  in  the  same  manner 
with  the  other  pairs  of  corresponding  lines  in  the  two  systems.  In 
applying  this  principle  to  couples^  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  they 
are  not  to  be  represented  by  single  lines,  as  in  Art  34,  but  by  pairs 
of  equal  and  opposite  lines,  as  in  the  previous  articles,  or  by  areas, 
as  in  Articles  42  and  51. 

64.  AppllcaUaa  to  Ccatres  af  Parallel  Farces. — If  two  systems  of 
points  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other  ;  and  if  to  each  of  those 
systems  there  be  applied  a  system  of  parallel  forces  bearing  to  each 
other  the  same  system  of  ratios,  then,  by  considering  the  principles 
I.  and  II.  of  Article  62  in  conjunction  with  those  of  Chap.  II.,  Sect. 
4,  it  is  evident  that  the  centres  of  parallel  forces  for  those  two 
systems  of  points  will  be  parallel  projections  of  each  other,  mut\ially 
related  in  the  same  manner  with  the  other  jjairs  of  corresponding 
points  in  the  two  systems. 

65.  Applicallon   la    Inclined  Farces  acting  thranffh  One   Palat— 

From  principles  III.,  IV.,  and  V.,  of  Article  62,  taken  in  oonjiinc- 
tion  with  the  principles  of  Chap.  III. ,  Sect  1 ,  it  follows,  that  if  a  given 
system  of  lines  represents  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting  through 
one  point,  then  will  any  parallel  projection  of  that  system  of  lines 
also  represent  a  balanced  system  of  forces  acting  through  one  point ; 
and  also,  that  if  two  systems  of  forces,  each  acting  through  one 
point,  be  represented  by  two  systems  of  lines  which  are  parallel 
projections  of  each  other,  then  will  the  respective  resultants  of  those 
two  systems  of  forces  be  reju'esented  by  a  pair  of  lines  which  are 
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^^t^^i**!"""  ''^-  ^>  "•**'  «"^*"*"y  «*»»*«»  in  the  same 
D.Mer  with  other  paors  of  corresponding  linea 

f^JZ  '**?!??"  ••.^  "T"  •'  >P«~««.— As  every  system  of 
to^£   f^  any  system  of  point*  can  be  reduced,  al  in  Art.  60 
o/ ^^W  f  "^  acting  through  one  point,  and  cUvin  system^ 

SrSn^  '^'^'Ji  f  ^^^-  ^  «P««ented  by  a  system  of  lines! 
SL  ^  *^  ^*™y*]  projection  of  that  system  ^  li/es  represent  a 
balanced  system  of  forc^ ;  and  that  if  any  two  systems  of  forces 
be  represented  by  Imea  which  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other, 
ttielin«,  or  sets  of  Im^  representing  their  resnltanto,  will  be  cor- 
responding  parallel  projections  of  each  other  :— it  being  stiU  ob- 
tared,  as  in  Article  63,  that  conples  are  to  be  represent^  by  pain 
«f  haea,  as  pairs  of  opposite  forces,  or  by  areas,  and  not  by  smde 
ones  along  their  «»■»'»=  ° 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OS  DISTRIBUTED  FORCES. 

67.  BMttricttoM  •rihe  Snbject. — ^Tn  Article  18  it  has  already  been 
explained,  that  the  action  of  every  real  force  is  distributed  through- 
out some  volume,  or  over  some  surface.  It  is  always  possible, 
however,  to  find  either  a  »ingle  resuliami,  or  a  revuUoffU  (xyupUy  or  a 
eombiruUion  of  a  single  force  tmt^t  a  couple  (like  that  described  in 
Art  60),  to  which  a  given  distributed  force  is  equivalent,  so  far  as  it 
affects  the  eqidlibrium  of  the  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  to  which  it  is 
applied. 

In  the  application  of  Mechanics  to  Astronomy,  Electricily,  and 
Magnetism,  i#  is  often  necessary  to  find  the  resultant  of  a  distri- 
buted attraction  or  repulsion,  whose  direction  is  sensibly  different 
at  different  points  of  the  body  to  which  it  is  applied ;  and  problems 
thus  arise  of  great  difficulty  and  complexity.  But  in  the  applica- 
tion of  Mechanics  to  Structures  and  Machines,  the  only  force  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  volume  of  a  body  which  it  is  necessary  to 
consider,  is  its  weight,  or  attraction  towards  the  earth ;  and  the 
bodies  considered  are  in  every  instance  so  small  as  compared  with 
the  earth,  that  this  attraction  may,  without  appreciable  error,  be 
held  to  act  in  parallel  directions  at  each  point  in  each  body.  More- 
over, the  forces  distributed  over  surfaces,  which  have  to  be  consi- 
dered in  applied  mechanics,  are  either  parallel  at  each  point  of 
their  surfaces  of  application,  or  capable  of  being  resolved  into  sets 
of  parallel  forces.  Hence,  in  applied  mechanics,  pcvraUd  distributed 
forces  have  alone  to  be  considered ;  every  such  force  is  statically 
equivalent  either  to  a  single  resultant,  or  to  a  resultant  couple; 
and  the  problem  of  finding  such  resultant  is  comparatively  simple. 

68.  The  laleMalty  •f  «  IMsliibnicd  V«rc«  is  the  ratio  which  the 
magnitude  of  that  force,  expressed  in  units  of  force,  bears  to  the 
space  over  which  it  is  distributed,  expressed  in  units  of  volume,  or 
in  units  of  surface,  as.  the  case  may  be.  An  wnit  of  Intensity  is  an 
unit  of  force  distributed  over  an  unit  of  volume  or  of  surface,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  so  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  units  of  intensity. 
For  example,  one  pound  per  cubic  foot  is  an  unit  of  intensity  for  a 
force  distributed  throughout  a  volume,  such  as  weight ;  and  one 
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poimd  f»  square  foot  is  an  iinit  of  intensity  for  a  force  distributed 
orer  a  sor&oe,  sach  as  pressure  or  Mction. 

The  intensiiy  of  a  force  acting  at  a  single  point  would  be  infinite^ 
if  sach  a  force  were  possible. 

Sbction  1. — 0/  Weight,  amd  Centres  ofOrcmty. 

^.  The  SpecMc  Gvaritr  of  a  body  is  a  number  proportional  to 
the  weight  of  an  unit  of  its  volume;  for  example,  the  weight  in 
pounds,  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  volume  of  the  body.  The  pound  per 
cMc  fooi  is  the  most  convenient  unit  of  specific  gravity  for  practi- 
csl  purposes ;  but  in  tables  of  specific  gravity,  a  special  unit  is  usu- 
ally employed,  viz.,  the  weight,  at  a  fiixed  temperature,  of  unity  of 
volnme  of  water.  In  Britain,  that  fixed  temperature  is  usually 
62®  Fahrenheit;  in  France,  and  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
genendlj,  it  is  the  temperature  at  which  water  is  most  dense,  viz., 
3^-95  centigrade,  or  39*^1  Fahrenheit 

In  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume  are  given  the  specific 
gravities  of  such  materials  as  most  commonly  occur  in  structiu'es 
and  luachines.  So  far  as  this  and  similar  tables  I'elate  to  solid 
materialB,  they  must  be  regarded  as  approximate  only;  for  the 
specific  giavity  of  the  same  solid  substance  varies  not  only  in 
different  specimens,  but  frequently  even  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  specimen ;  still  the  approximate  values  are  sufiiciently  near 
the  truth  for  practical  purposes  in  the  art  of  construction. 

70.  The  OMire  •r  Gruwitj  of  a  body,  or  of  a  system  of  bodies,  is 
the  point  always  traversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
body  or  system  of  bodies, — in  other  words,  the  centre  of  pa/raUd 
foroa  for  the  weight  of  the  body  or  system  of  bodiea 

To  support  a  body,  that  is,  to  balance  its  weight,  the  resultant  of 
the  supporting  force  must  act  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 

71.  CcBtTO  mt  CIraTicr  •f  ■  Hom«geiie«ns  B^diy  Imring  a  Ceatev  •€ 
Viswe — ^Let  a  body  be  homogeneovSy  or  of  equal  specific  gravity 
throughout ;  let  it  idso  be  so  &r  symmetrical,  as  to  have  a  centre  of 
figtare;  that  is,  a  point  within  the  body,  which  bisects  every 
diameter  of  the  body  drawn  through  it;  then  it  is  self-evident, 
that  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  body  must  also  be  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Amongst  the  bodies  which  answer  this  description  are,  the 
sphere  the  ellipsoid,  the  circular  cylinder,  the  elHptic  cylinder, 
prisms  whose  bases  have  centres  of  figure,  and  parallelopipeds, 
whether  right  or  obliqu& 

72.  li*dig«  ImTiBg  Planes  •*  Axes  •f  SfimaetiT. — If  a  homogene- 
ous body  be  of  a  figure  which  is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  a 
given  plane,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  in  that  plane.  If  two 
or  more  such  pUmee  ofeyTnmetry  intersect  in  one  line,  or  aooU  qf 
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symmetry  J  the  centre  of  gravity  mitst  be  in  that  axia  If  three  or 
more  pliuies  of  sjmmetiy  intersect  each  other  in  a  point,  that  point 
must  be  the  centre  of  gravity. 

The  following  are  examples  : — 

L  In  fig.  18,  let  A  B  C  be  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  base  of  a 
right  equiUUeral  Pricrngvla/r  prism.  This  prism  has  one  plane  of 
fiymmetry  paraUel  to  its  bases  at  the  middle  of  its  length.  It  has 
also  three  planes  of  symmetry,  A  a,  B  6,  C  c,  each  traversing  one 
«dge  of  the  prism  and  bisecting  the  opposite  side,  and  those  three 
pluies  intersect  in  an  axis  G,  whose  perpendicular  distance  from 
any  edge  is  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  that  edge  to  the  opposite 
dde,  that  is, 

GA        GB       GO         2 


Aa 


B6 


^ 
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The  centre  of  gravity  of  the  prism  is  at  the  middle  of  this  axi& 


Fig.  18. 


Fig.  19. 


n.  In  fig.  19,  let  A  B  C  D  be  a  reg%da/r  tetraedran,  or  triangular 
pyramid,  bounded  by  four  equilateral  triangles.  Bisect  any  edge 
D  C  in  E ;  then  the  plane  ABE  drawn  through  the  point  of  bisec- 
tion and  the  opposite  edge  is  a  plane  of  symmetry.  There  are  six 
such  planes,  and  they  intersect  each  other  in  one  point  G,  which  is 
therefore  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  tetraedron. 

It  may  be  shown  by  geometry,  that  the  point  G  can  be  found  in 
the  following  manner.  From  any  summit,  such  as  B,  draw  B  E, 
bisecting  one  of  the  opposite  edges,  such  as  DO.     In  BE  take 

2  ^ 

BF  =  —  BE.     Join  A F,  in  which  take  AG  =--7-  AF;  then 

is  G  the  centre  of  gravity  sought. 

73.  Syaieni  •f  SymmetHcai  b«<Um. — Let  a  connected  83r8tem  of 
bodies  whose  absolute  or  proportional  weights  are  known,  and 
whose  centres  of  gravity  are  also  known  by  reason  of  the  synmietiy 


BODY  OF  Airr   FIGURE.  51 

and  homogeneity  of  each  body,  be  arranged  in  any  manner ;  then 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system  of  bodies  is  the 
«ame  with  the  0071^910  of  paraUd  forces  for  a  system  of  forces  eqtial  or 
proportional  to  the  weights  of  the  bodies^  and  acting  through  their 
respective  centres  of  gravity. 

Consequently,  applying  to  this  case  the  principles  of  Chap.  II., 
Section  4,  Article  50,  the  centre  of  gravity  is  found  in  the  following 
mamier.  Let  yz  denote  any  fixed  plane,  x  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  one  of  the  bodies  from  that 
plane,  and  W  the  weight  of  that  body,  so  that  Wa;  is  the  moment 
of  the  weight  of  the  body  in  question  with  respect  to  any  axis  in 
the  plane  y& 

Let  xo  denote  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  common  centre 
of  gravity  from  the  plane  yz.  Then  we  have,  total  moment  of  the 
•system  relatively  to  any  axis  in  the  plane  yz^ 

4U)d  consequently, 

By  proceeding  in  a  similar  manner,  the  distances  of  the  oommon 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  bodies  fr-om  two  other  fixed 
planes,  either  perpendicular  or  oblique  \o  yz  and  to  each  other,  are 
found  so  as  to  determine  its  position  completely. 

The  same  process  is  applicable  to  any  body  whose  figure  is  capable 
of  being  divided  into  symmetrical  figurea 

74.  H«m«9ea««BS  ll^dy  •f  aaj  Flgave. — Let  W  be  the  specific 
gravity  of  a  homogeneous  body  of  any  figure,  V  its  volume,  and 
W  =  wV  its  weight.  Conceive  three  fixed  co-ordinate  planes, 
yz,  zxy  and  xy,  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  let  a:^  ^0,  21b)  be 
the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  which  it  is  required  to 
find;  so  that  wY x^,  wYyo,  wV«u,  are  the  moments  of  the  body 
relatively  to  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  respectively.  Conceive  the 
space  in  and  near  the  body  to  be  divided  by  three  series  of  equi- 
distant planes  parallel  to  the  co-ordinate  planes  respectively,  into 
equal  and  similar  small  rectangular  molecules,  whose  dimensions^ 
.parallel  to  a;,  y,  and  z,  respectively,  are 

AX,  Ay,  AZ, 

Let  x,y,z,hQ  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  one  of  these  mole- 
-€ule&     Then  its  volume  is 

AX  Ay  AZl 

nts  weight  w  ax  Ay  az^ 
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and  its  moments  relatiyely  to  the  three  co-ordinate  planes  re^ 
spectively, 

xwAXAyAz;  yw Ax^y az\  ztoAXAyAz. 

Whatsoever  may  be  the  figure  of  the  body  whose  centre  of  gravity 
is  sought,  a  figure  approximaUng  to  it  may  be  buiU  by  putting 
together  a  proper  number  of  suitably  arranged  rectangular  mole- 
cules; so  that 

Yssz^'AxAyAz  nearly; 

W  =  ti^V  =.  w  •  a  •  AX  Ay  AZ  nearly; 

v)Yxoz=w'2'XAXAyAZ  nearly; 

therefore  omitting  the  common  and  constant  &ctor  to, 

3  *  X  AXAy  AZ  J 

Xo  = nearly; 

3  •  ^XAy^z  ^' 

and  similar  approximate  formulae  for  y^  and  2^* 

Now,  it  is  evident,  that  the  smaller  the  dimensions  Arc,  Ay,  az^ 
of  each  rectangular  molecule, — or  in  other  words,  the  more  minute 
the  subdivision  of  the  space  in  and  near  the  body  into  small 
rectangles,  the  more  nearly  will  the  approximate  figure,  built  up  of 
rectangular  molecules,  agree  with  the  exact  figure  of  the  body,  and,, 
consequently,  the  more  nearly  will  the  results  of  the  approximate 
formulae  (1.)  agree  with  the  true  results ;  which,  therefore,  are  the 
IviMJta  towards  which  the  results  of  l^ese  formube  continually 
approach  nearer  and  nearer,  as  the  dimensions  A  as,  Ay,  As;,  are 
diminished.  Such  limits  are  found  by  the  process  called  ivleqratim^ 
and  are  expressed  in  the  following  manner : — 


volume 
weight 

moments 


Y=  ff  f  dxdydz; 
'W=:V}Y  =  w  j  j  j  dxdydz; 

Wxossfo  I  J  J  xdxdydz; 
Wyo=ifo  J  j  J  ydxdydzy 
Wzoznfo  J  J  I  zdxdydz; 


.(2.) 


.(3.) 


*  For  further  daddation  of  the  meaning  of  symbols  of  integration,  and  for  explana- 
tions of  prooesseB  of  approximately  computing  the  yalues  of  integrals,  see  Art.  81  i» 
khesequeL 


^o-ordinates 
of  the 

gr&vity 


tfo 
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/  /  /  xdxdydz 

J  I  I  dxdydz 

jj  j  ydxdydz 


bZ 


.(^) 


/  /  /  dxdydz 

J  I  I  zdxdydz 
j  J  j  dxdydz 

tSach  are  the  general  formulie  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
a  homogeneous  body,  of  any  form  whatsoever. 

75.  Cratre  mf  Omrlcr  fonnd  by  A4Mtimm. — ^When  the  figure  (if  a 
body  consists  of  parts,  whose  respective  centres  of  gravity  are  known, 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  is  to  be  found  as  in  Article  73. 

76.  C^mtn  mf  GraTily  fiMiBd  bj  Snbtnicli«B. — When  the  figure  of 

a  homogeneous  body,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  sought,  can  bo 
made  by  taking  away  a  figure  whose 
centre  of  gravity  is  known  from  a  larger 
figure  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  known 
also,  the  following  method  may  be  used. 
Let  A  0  D  be  the  larger  figure,  Gi  its 
known  centre  of  gravity,  W,  its  weight. 
Let  A  B  E  be  the  smaller  figure,  whose 
centre  of  gravity  G,  is  known,  "W,  its 
weight  LetEBCBbethefigurewhose 
centre  of  gravity  Gg  is  sought,  made  by 
taking  away  ABE  from  ACD,  so  that 
its  weight  is 

W.  =  W,  — W^ 

Join  Oi  O, ;  G.  will  be  in  the  prolongation  of  that  straight  line  be> 
yond  Gi.  Li  the  same  straight  line  produced,  take  any  point  O  as 
origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  an  axis  at  O  perpendicular  to  O  G.  Gi  as 
axis  of  moments.  Make  OGi  =  Xi  j  OGt  =  ac^  O  Gt  (the  unknown 
quantity)  =  x. 

Then  the  moment  of  W,  relatively  to  the  axis  at  O  is 


Fig.  20. 


and  therefore 


aiW,  =  a,W,  -x,W^ 


sh  = 


W. -W. 
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Fig.  21. 


77.  CeBtr«  of  Ovarlty  Altered  hj  TnuMVMittov. — ^In  fig:    21,  let 

A  B  C  D  be  a  body  of  the  weight  W^ 
whose  centre  of  gravity  G<,  is  known.  Let 
the  figure  of  this  body  be  altered,  by  trans- 
posing a  part  whose  weight  is  W„  ^m  the 
position  E  C  F  to  the  position  F  D  H,  so 
that  the  new  figure  of  the  body  is  A  B  H  K 
Let  Gi  be  the  original,  and  G,  the  new 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
transposed  part  Then  the  moment  of  the 
body  relatively  to  any  axis  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  Gi  Gt  will  be  altered  by  the 
amount  W,  'G,  G,;  and  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  whole  body  will  be  shifted  to  G,,  in  a 

direction  Gq  G,  parallel  to  Gi  G.,  and  through  a  distance  given 

by  the  formula 

G;;Gr=GrG"^ 

78.  C«airw«rc;niTlty  •fPrimnii  aadi  Flat  Platm. — ^The  general  foF- 

muke  of  Article  74  are  intended  not  so  much  for  direct  use  in 
finding  centres  of  gravity,  as  for  the  deduction  of  formulse  of  a  more 
dimple  form  adapted  to  particular  classes  of  cases.  Of  such  the  fol- 
lowing is  an  example. 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  a  right  prism  with  parallel  ends  lies  in 
a  plane  midway  between  its  ends  ;  that  of  a  flat  plate  of  uniform 
thickness,  which  in  fact  is  a  short  prism,  in  a  plane  midway  between 
its  faces.     Let  such  middle  plane  be  taken  for  that  of  a;y ;  any 

point  in  it  O  (fig.  22),  for  the  origin, 
and  two  rectangular  axes  in  it,  O  X 
and  O  Y,  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  to 
which  A  B,  the  transverse  section  of 
the  plate,  is  referred.  Conceive  the 
figure  A  B  to  be  divided  into  narrow 
bands,  by  equi-distant  lines  parallel  to 
one  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinates  0  Y, 
and  at  the  distance  a  x  apart  Let  x 
be  the  distance  of  the  middle  line  of 
one  of  these  bands  from  O  Y,  aod 
y,,  yi,  the  distances  of  the  two  extremities  of  that  middle  line  from 
O  X*  Then  the  band  is  approximately  equal  to  a  rectangular  band 
of  the  length  y,  -  y„  and  breadth  ^  a;,  the  co-ordinates  of  whose 

centre  are  a?,  and  -~~^'      Consequently,  if  «  be  the  uniform  thiok- 


Plg.  22. 
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new  of  the  plate,  and  w  its  specific  gravity,  we  have  for  a  mnglo 
band, 

area       =  fe^s-yO  ^  ^  nearly; 

volume  =      z  (i/t-yq^x  nearly ; 

weight  =«7  «  i^t-Vx)  ^x  nearly; 
moment  relatively  to  O  Y, 

=  wzx{i/3-yi)  Ax  nearly  s 
moment  relatively  to  O  X, 

=  toz   — —  Axnearly; 

and  for  the  whole  plate 

area  =  ' '(yj-yi)  aos  «ear/y; 

volume  Y  =     «  '  2   (y^  -  y,)  a  a?  nearly ; 

weight  W  =  «? »  •  s  (ya  —  yi)  A  05  nearly ; 
moment  relatively  to  O  Y, 

x^W  =wz  '  ^x  (y,— yi)  ^ x  nearly ; 
moment  relatively  to  0  X, 


y,W  =  «? «  •  1  — 2 —  A  X  nearly ; 

consequently,  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  Uie  plate  (omitting  the  common  factors 
««),are 


nearly. 


.(1.) 


J^'  — 2s-(y.-y,)Aa; 

The  more  minutely  the  cross-section  AB  is  subdivided  into 
Ijands,  the  more  nearly  do  these  approximate  formulae  agree  with 
the  truth ;  so  that  the  true  results  are  the  limits  to  which  the 
results  of  the  approximate  formulsB  (1.)  approach  continually  as 
^x  becomes  smaller ;  that  is  to  say,  in  the  notation  of  the  integral 
calculus, 

area  =        jis/^-y^dx; 

volume    Y=     z  [(^/t-yi)  dx;  \ -...(2.) 

weight  to  V  =  ti; «  r(yg  —  yi)  rf » ; 
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moments 


co-ordinates 

of  the 

centime  of  gravity 


2/(yt-yi)<^» 


(3.) 


«.= 


..(4) 


The  foregoing  process  is  what  is  usually  called  by  writers  on 
mechanics,  "Jmding  tlie  centre  of  gramty  of  a  plcme  surface;^  but 
this  phrase  ought  always  to  be  understood  to  signify  ^^ finding  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  Jwmogeneoue  plate  of  uniform  thickness,  ihsfaoea 
of  which  a/re  pUme  surfaces  of  a  given  figure,^'' 

79.  Body  with  mmiiar  Ci-ow  ■•ctfoHa. — Let  all  the  cross-sections  of 
a  body  made  by  planes  parallel  to  a  given  plane  (say  that  of  x  y\ 
be  similar  figures,  but  of  different  sizes.  The  areas  of  the  different 
cross-sections  are  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  corresponding 
linear  dimensions.  Let  (  denote  some  definite  linear  dimension  of 
a  cross-section  whose  distance  from  the  plane  xy  \a  z,Wi  that  its 
area  shall  be 


af».. 


.(1.) 


a  being  a  constant.  Let  Xx,  y^  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  flat  plate  having  its  middle  plane  coincident  with  the 
given  cross-section.  Then,  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Articles 
74  and  78,  we  find  the  following  results  for  the  whole  body : — 


vohune 
weight 

moments  < 


V=       ajf?  dz; 
W  =  wafs^,  dz; 

x^W  =  wal  x^s^  dz; 
y,  W  =  wafyif'.dz; 
z^W  z=wa  f  z  s^.dz; 


,.(2.) 


(3.) 


CUBYED  BOB. 


w 


oo-ordiiiates  of 
centare  of  gravity 


«•  = 


y«  = 


Zo   = 


jxi  f  d  z 
fjidz 
^  jyi  r  dz 
^  jfl  dz 
fz^'  dz 


dz 


.(4.) 


When  the  centres  of  all  the  cross-sections  Ue  in  one  straight  line, 
•fi  in  pyramids,  cones,  conoids,  and  solids  of  revolution  generally, 
the  centre  of  gravity  lies  in  that  line,  which  may  be  taken  as  the 
^sof  2j,  makings,  =  0,^^  =  0;  so  that »,  is  the  only  co-ordinate 
^^ch  reqiiiTes  to  be  determined. 

80,  €;»▼««  B«d — In  fig.  23,  let  R  R  represent  a  curved  rod  so 
tuender,  that  its  diameter  may,  without  sensible  error,  be  neglected 
ni  comparison  with  its  radius  of  curva- 
*are  at  any  point ;  let  a  denote  its 
sectional  ar^  unifonn  throughout,  and 
w,  aa  usual,  its  specific  gravity ;  so  that 
the  weigbt  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the 
rodistoo.  LetOX,OY,  OZberect- 
•jagular  axes  of  co-ordinates.  Suppose 
the  rod  to  be  divided  into  arcs,  so  short 
M  to  be  nearly  straight ;  let  the  length  of 
any  one  of  these  arcs  be  denoted  by  a  f ; 
let  8  S  represent  it  in  the  figure,  and 
let  M  be  the  middle  of  its  lengtL    Then 

M  is  nearly  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  ^     

perpendicular  distance  from  M  to  the  plane  of  y«, 
short  arc  S  S  we  have, 

weight  =wa^s; 

moment  with  respect  to  an  axis  in  the  plane  y^ 


F!g.  28. 

Let  M  P  =  a:  be  the 
Then  for  the 


and  for  the  entire  rod, 


=  to ax  /^  t 


W  =  wa  2  •  A 


moment       x^W  =w a"^  ' x  a  f 

2'X^t 


co-ordinate  of      ) 
centre  of  gravity   J  *• 


2-  A  » 


nearly; 


(1.) 
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and  similar  equations  for  y^  and  ««■     Proceeding  by  the  method  of 
limits  as  before,  we  obtain  as  the  exact  formnlss — 


(2.) 


and  similar  equations  for  y^,  and  z^  The  foregoing  process  is  what 
is  often  called  by  writers  on  Mechanics,  "finding  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  a  cwrved  linef^  bnt  what  ought  more  properly  to  be 
called,  "fimding  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  slender  curved  rod  of 
uniform  thickneas*^    . 

81.  Approximiue  c«iiipniati»M  of  Integrals. — Frequent  reference 
having  been  made  to  the  process  of  integration,  as  being  essential 
to  the  solution  of  most  problems  connected  with  distributed  force, 
the  present  article  is  intended  to  afford  to  those  who  have  not 
made  that  branch  of  mathematics  a  special  study,  some  elementary 
information  respecting  it. 

The  meaning  of  the  symbol  of  an  integral,  viz. : — 


is  of  the  following  kind: — 


/  udxy 


In  fig.  24,  let  AC  D  B  be  a  plane  area,  of  which  one  boundary,  AB, 

^^ — v^         p  is  a  portion  of  an  axis  of  abscissm 

OX,  —  the  opposite  boundary^ 
C  D,  a  curve  of  any  figure, — and 
the  remaining  boundaries  A  O, 
B  D,  ordinates  perpendicular  to 
^  O  X,  whose  respective  abscissae, 
or  distances  from  the  origin  O,  are 


Fig. 


24. 


oa:  = 


OB  =  6. 


Let  E  F  =  w  be  any  ordinate  whatsoever  of  the  curve  C  D,  and 
O  E  =  a;  the  corresponding  abscissa.  Then  the  integi-al  denoted 
by  the  symbol, 


j^udx, 


means,  the  a/rea  of  tlie  figvre  A  C  D  B.      The  abscisssB  a  and  h 
which  are  the  least  and  greatest  values  of  x,  and  which  indicate 
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the  longitudinal  extent  of  the  area,  are  called  the  limita  of  tn- 
tegnUion;  but  when  the  extent  of  the  area  is  otherwise  indicated^ 
the  symbols  of  those  limits  are  sometimes  omitted,  as  in  the  pre- 
ceding Article& 

When  the  relation  between  u  and  x  is  expi*essed  by  any  ordinaiy 
algebraical  equation,  the  value  of  the  integral  for  a  given  pair  of 
values  of  its  limits  can  generally  be  found  by  means  of  formul» 
which  are  contained  in  works  on  the  Integral  Calculus,  or  by  means 
of  mathematical  tables. 

Gases  may  arise,  however,  in  which  u  cannot  be  so  expressed  in 
terms  of  x;  and  then  approximate  methods  must  be  employed. 
Those  approximate  methods,  of  which  two  are  here  described,  are 
founded  upon  the  division  of  the  area  to  be  measured  into  bands  by 
parallel  and  equi-distant  ordinates,  the  approximate  computation  of 
the  areas  of  those  bands,  and  the  adding  of  them  together ;  and 
the  more  ndnute  that  (^vision  is,  the  more  near  is  the  result  to 
the  trutL 

First  ApproodmaHon, 

Divide  the  area  A  0  D  B,  as  in  fig.  25,  into  any  convenient 
number  of  bands  by  parallel  or- 
dinates,  whose  uniform  distance 
apart  is  A  a;;  so  that  if  n  be  the 
number  of  bands,  w  +  1  will  be  the 
number  of  ordinates,  and 


b  —  a  =  n  A  05,  Rg.  26. 

the  length  of  the  figure. 

Let  u,  u",  denote  the  two  ordinates  which  bound  one  of  the 
bands ;  then  the  area  of  that  band  is 


u'  +  u" 
2 


A  rc,  nearly; 


and  consequently,  adding  together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the 
bands, — denoting  the  extreme  ordinates  as  follows, — 


AC  =  w.;  BD  =  w^; 

and  the  intermediate  ordinates  by  Ui,  we  find  for  the  approximate 
value  of  the  int^ral — 

j\dx=  (^.  +  !|.+  2-«.)  A  -x, (1.) 
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Second  Approacinuxtum, 

Divide  the  area  A  C  D  B,  as  in  fig.  26,  into  an  ewn  number  of 

bands,  by  parallel  ordinates,  whose 
uniform  distance  apart  is  A  ox  The 
ordinatesare  marked  alternately  by 
plain  lines  and  by  dotted  lines,  so  as 
to  arrange  the  bands  in  pairs.  Con- 
sidering any  one  pair  of  bands,  such 
>  as  E  F  H  G,  and  assuming  that  the 
Fig.  26.  curve  F  H  is  nearly  a  parabola,  it 

appears,  from  the  properties  of  that  curve,  that  the  area  of  that 
pair  of  bands  is 

3 

in  which  v!  and  vT  denote  the  plain  ordinates  E  F  and  G  H,  and 
ft"  the  intermediate  dotted  ordinate  ;  and  consequently,  adding 
together  the  approximate  areas  of  all  the  pairs  of  bands,  we  find, 
for  the  approximate  value  of  the  int^ral — 

(  «(^a;=rit«  +  t«»  +  22*t^  (plain) 

+  4  2  •  w,  (dotted)):^, (2.) 

It  is  obvious,  that  if  the  values  of  the  ordinates  u  required  in  these 
computations  can  be  calculated,  it  is  imnecessaiy  to  draw  the  figure 
to  a  scale,  although  a  sketch  of  it  maybe  useftd  to  assist  the  memory. 

When  the  symbol  of  integration  is  repeated|  so  as  to  make  a 
dovhle  integral,  such  as 

wdxdy, 


//' 


or  a  triple  integral,  such  as 

/  /  I u*dxdi/dz, 
it  is  to  be  understood  as  follows  : — 


Let 


=z    I    U 


dx 


be  the  value  of  this  single  integral  for  a  given  value  of  y.  Con- 
struct a  curve  whose  abscissse  are  the  various  values  of  y  within  tbe 
prescribed  limits,  and  its  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  a 
Then  the  area  of  that  curve  is  denoted  by 


j  V  '  dy  =  j  j  u  *dxdy. 
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KexUet  t=fv'dy 

belJie  value  of  this  double  integral  for  a  given  value  of  z.  Con- 
rirad  a  cuive  whose  abscissae  are  the  various  values  of  z  within  the 
preacrihed  limits,  and  its  ordinates  the  corresponding  values  of  L 
Then  the  area  of  that  curve  is  denoted  by 

Ji.dz=jjvdf/dz=jjju  'dxdydz; 

and  80  on  for  any  number  of  successive  integrations. 

82.  €)«iitte  •£  Ontritj  fMimdi  bf  Pmiecti^M. — According  to  the  geo- 
metrical properties  of  parallel  projections,  as  stated  in  Chap.  lY.^ 
Article  62,  a  parallel  projection  of  a  pair  of  volumes  having  a  given 
mtk)  is  a  pair  of  volumes  having  the  same  ratio  j  and  hence,  if  a 
body  of  any  figure  be  divided  by  a  system  of  plane  or  other  snr- 
&ces  into  parts  or  molecules,  either  equal,  or  bearing  any  given 
qrstem  of  proportions  to  each  other,  and  if  a  second  body,  whose 
figure  is  a  parallel  projection  of  that  of  the  first  body,  be  divided 
in  the  same  manner  by  a  system  of  plane  or  other  surfaces  which 
tie  the  corresponding  projections  of  the  first  system  of  plane  or 
other  sarfaces,  the  parts  or  molecules  of  the  second  body  will  bear 
to  each  other  the  same  system  of  ratios,  of  equality  or  otherwise^ 
which  the  parts  of  the  first  body  da 

Also,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of  the  second  body  will 
be  the  parallel  projections  of  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  parts  of 
the  first  body. 

And  hence  it  follows  (according  to  Article  64),  that  ifthefigv/rea 
of  two  bodies  are  paralld  projections  of  each  oiher,  the  centres  of 
Spnmty  of  these  two  bodies  are  corresponding  points  in  these  pa^raUd 
projections. 

To  express  this  symbolically, — as  in  Article  61,  let  a;,  y^  z,  be  tho 
to-ordinates,  rectangular  or  oblique,  of  any  point  in  the  figure  of 
the  first  body ;  a/,  y',  z',  those  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the 
wcond  body ;  aj^  y^  z„  the  co-oi-dinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  first  body ;  o^„  t/of  ^m  those  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  tho 
^fecondbody;  t^en 

^_^.     ^ y^,    ^ ^ 

This  theorem  facilitates  much  the  finding  of  the  centres  of  gitivity^ 
of  figures  which  are  parallel  projections  of  more  simple  or  more  sym- 
metrical figures. 

For  example : — ^it  appears,  from  symmetry,  as  in  Art.  72,  that 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  an  equilateral  triangular  prism  is  at  the 
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point  of  intersection  of  the  lines  joining  the  three  angles  of  the 
middle  section  of  the  piism  with  the  middle  points  of  the  opposite 
sides  of  that  section.  But  all  triangular  prisms  are  parallel  pro- 
jections of  each  other ;  hence  the  above  described  point  of  inter- 
section is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  any  triangular  prism. 

Also,  as  in  Art  72,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  regular  tetraedron 
is  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  planes  joining  each  of  the 
«dges  with  the  middle  point  of  the  opposite  edge.  But  all  tetrae- 
drons  are  parallel  projections  of  each  other ;  hence  that  point  of 
intersection  is  the  centre  of  gravity  in  any  tetraedron. 

As  a  third  example,  let  it  be  supposed  that  a  formula  is  known 
(which  wiU  be  given  in  the  sequel)  for  finding  the  centre  of  gravity 

of  a  sector  of  a  circular  disc,  and 
let  it  be  required  to  find  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  a  sector  of  an  elliptic 
disc.  In  fig.  27,  let  AFAR  be 
the  ellipse,  A  O  A  =  2  a,  and 
B'O  B'  =  2  6,  its  axes,  and  CO  D' 
the  sector  whose  centre  of  gravity 
is  required.  One  of  the  parallel  pro- 
jections  of  the  ellipse  is  a  circle, 
ABAB, whose  radius  is  the  semi-axis 
major  a.  The  ellipse  and  the  circle 
being  both  referr^  to  rectangular 
co-ordinates,  with  their  centre  as 
origin,  X  and  y  denoting  the  co- 
ordinates parallel  to  O  A  cuid  O  B  respectively  of  a  point  in  the 
•circle,  and  x'  and  f/  those  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the  ellipse^ 
those  co-ordinates  are  thus  related  : — 


Fig.  27. 


4-< 


y 


Thi-ough  C  and  D'  respectively  di-aw  E  C  0  and  F  ly  D,  parallel 
to  O  B,  and  cutting  the  circle  in  C  and  D  respectively ;  the  cir- 
cular sector  C  O  D  is  the  parallel  projection  of  the  elliptic  sector 
CO  D'.  Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  sector  of  the  circular 
disc,  its  co-ordinates  being 

OH  =  «,;  HG  =  y^ 

Then  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G'  of  the  sector  of 
the  elliptic  disc  are 

"OH  =  oi.  =  Xoi 

HG'=y'o  =  *y* 
a 
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Further  examples  of  the  results  of  this  process  will  be  found  In  the 
next  Article. 

83.  KxttMpiM  •r  Ceatres  •£  GrmwUj. — ^The  following  examples 
condst  of  formulae  for  the  weight,  the  moment  with  resj^ct  to  some 
specified  axis,  and  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  of  homo- 
geneous bodies  of  those  forms  which  most  commonly  occur  in 
practice.  In  each  case,  as  in  the  formuLe  of  the  preceding  Articles, 
w  denotes  the  specific  gravity  of  the  body,  W,  its  weight,  and  x^  &c, 
the  co-ordinates  of  its  centre  of  gravity,  which  in  the  diagrams 
is  marked  G,  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  being  marked  O. 

A. — Prisms  and  Cylinders  with  Parallel  Bases. 

The  word  cylinder  is  here  to  be  taken  in  its  most  general  meaning, 
as  comprehending  all  solids  traced  by  the  motion  of  a  plane  curvi- 
linear figure  parallel  to  itself 

The  examples  here  given  apply,  of  course,  to  flat  plates  of  uni- 
tbrm  thickness. 

In  the  formulfls  for  weights  aud  moments,  the  length  or  thickness 
is  supposed  to  be  tmity. 

The  centre  of  gravity,  in  each  case,  is  at  the  middle  of  the  length 
(or  thickness) ;  and  the  formulae  give  its  situation  in  the  plane 
figure  which  represents  the  cross-section  of  the  prism  or  cylinder, 
and  which  is  specified  at  the  commencement  of  each  example. 

L  Triangle.    (Fig.  28)  O,  any  angla     Bisect         ^ 
opposite  side  B  C  in  D.     Join  O  D. 

a;  =  OG=  |od; 
o 

W  ==  w  •  OP    BO   sin..^ODC 

2 

XL  Polygon.     Divide  it  into  triangles;  find 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  each;  then  find  their  j^^  28. 

common  centre  of  gravity  as  in  Art.  75. 

IIL  Trapezoid.     (Fig.   29.)  ^ 

A  15  II  (J  £. 

Greatest  breadth,  A  B  =  B. 
Least  „        C  E  =  6. 

Bisect  A  B  in  O,  C  E  in  D ; 
join  O  D. 

_OD/        1  B  — 6\ 


W=«7UD 


M 
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lY.  Trapezoid.    (Second  solutioiL)  (Fig.  SO. 
O,  point  where  indined  sides  meet     Let 
=  xi,  OD  =  a?»  (J?J  =  x^ 

2     af  — a{ 


«•  =  ■ 


W  =  w  •    '  2       •  sin* 


3   -i^  — aj 

OFR 

(ootan  .^  O  A  B  +  cotan  ^-r:  O  B  A). 

OFB. 


(cotan  ^s:::  0  A  B  +  cotan  .^  0  B  A). 


Y.  Fa/rabolic  Hal/'SegmenL 
(0  A  B,  fig.  31.)  O,  vertex  of 
diameter  OX;  0A=  a?,;  AB 
^  ffi,  ordinate  ||  tangent  O  0  Y. 


fl?o  =  -y«i. 


y*  —  o  J 


prg.8i. 


\^-_       to  •  iCi  y,  •  sin  .^  X  O  Y. 


YL  Pcvrabolic  SpandriL    (O  B  C,  fig.  31.)    G',  centre  of  gravity, 
3  3 

"W  =  -g-  w  • «!  yi  •  sin  .^  X  0  Y, 

YIL  CvrmUvr  Sector.    (O  A  C,  fig.  32.)     Let  O  X  bisect  the 
angle  AOC;OY-LOX 

Eadius  O  A  =  r 

AC 

Half-arc,  to  radius  unity,  »  .  ^  =  6. 

2       an^ 
<^  =  -3-  r  -7-i  y*  =  0. 


^L 


Flg.8S. 


W  =  «»r'< 
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V  J 1 1.  OircuUvr  Hal/'SegmmU,     (A  B  X,  fig.  32.) 

2  siu'^ 

flt,  =  -.  r  •-  : — . 

3  B  ~  Sin  0  oo&i 

4  Hin*—  —  sin'  tf  cob  ^ 

^""^'"       3  (^  -  cos  U  sin  ^)  • 

W  =  -  U7r»  (^  -  cos  tf  sin  ^). 

IX.  Circular  SpandrU.    (A  D  X,  fig.  32.) 

_1^     sinM 

*^^3'"*2sin^-sin^costf-^* 

-     3  sin"  B  -2  sin*  ^oos  ^  -  4  sin*-^ 

^^=  3'  2  sin  tf  -  sin  ^  cos  tf  -  ^       * 


W  = 


/I  ^\ 

liiT*  •  (sin  ^  -  2  sin  ^  cos  ^  -— j. 


X.  Sector  of  Ring.    (ACFE,  fig.  32.)  OA  =  rj  OE  =  r^. 
2     f^  -  f^    sin  ^ 
"^=3     r^^TT"*  -T" 

W  =  W  (!••  -  O  <»• 

XT.  EUiptic  Sector,  Hal/-Seg7n£nt,  or  SpandriL  Centre  of  gravity 
to  be  found  by  projection  fitx>m  that  of  corresponding  circular 
figure,  as  in  Article  82. 

B. — ^WEDOEa 

A  Wedge  is  a  solid  bounded  by  two  planes  wliich  meet  in  an 
edge,  and  by  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  surface  {cylmdrical,  aa 
before,  being  used  in  the  most  general  sense). 

XIL  General  Formvlcefor  Wedges.    ^Fig.  33.)    All  wedges  may 
be  divided  into  parts  such  as  the  figure  here  represented.     O  A  Y» 
OX  Y,  planes  meeting  in  the  edge  O  Y;  AX  Y,  cylindrical  (or  pris- 
matic) surfiEice  |)erpendicular  to  the 
plane  OXYj  OXA,  plane  triangle 
perpendicular  to  the  edge  0  Y;  O  Z, 
axis  perpendicular  to  XOY.   Let  OX 

=  «,;  X  A  =  g^.     Then  z  =  — ; 


i»5l 


W  =  w' —  /   XV  •  dt 


Fig.  83. 
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/  xy  ax 

\  x^'dm 

Vo  =  ^—. ; 

2  /  xydx 

z^=i  J   °.     (Thw  last  equation  deaotiug 

that  G  is  in  the  plane  which  traverses  O  Y  and  bisects  AX.) 

In  a  symmetrical  wedge,  if  O  be  taken  at  the  middle  of  the  edge, 

Vq  =  O.     Such  is  the  case  in  the  following  examples,  in  each  of 

which,  length  of  edge  =  2  y 

XIIL   Rectangular  Wedge.     (=  Triangidar  Prism)    (Kg.  34.) 


«!o=   3   ^i« 


Fig.  84. 


XIV.  Triangular  Wedge     (==  Triangular  Pyramid,) 


W=  2  M?  •  «i  yi  «i- 


Fig-  85-  ^  =    2   **' 

XV.  Semicirmlar  Wedge.    (Fig.  36.) 

Radius  OX  =  OY  =  r. 


Fig.  86. 


(«  2=  3  -  1416  fKMzrty). 
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XVI.   Armtda/r^  or  IfoUow  tSe?nicircular  Wedge,     (Fig.  37.) 
External  radius,  r;  internal,  /. 
2 


W 


=  I -('■-'•)  7' 

C. CJONES  AND  PtRAMIDS. 

liet  O  denote  the  apex  of  the  cone  or  pyramid,  taken  as  the 
origin,  and  X  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  supposed  prism  whose 
middle  section  coincides  with  the  base  of  the  cone,  or  pyramid. 
The  centre  of  gravity  will  lie  in  the  axis  OX 

Denote  the  area  of  the  base  by  A,  and  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  axis  by  B. 

XVIL  Complete  Cone  or  Pyramid,     Let  the  height  OX  =  A; 

3  /i, 

ab  =    7 

XVIII.  Trtmcated  Cone  or  Pyramid,  Height  of  portion  trun- 
cated =  K. 

3      h'  -  h'^ 
*^        4  *  ^»  _  A'»- 

D. — Portions  op  a  Spherel 

XTX.  Zone  or  Eing  of  a  Spherical  SJuUy  bounded  by  two  conical 
surfaces  having  their  common  apex 
at  the  centre  O  of  the  sphere  (fig.  38). 

OX,  axis  of  cones  and  zona 

^  external  radius  Ifg^^lL 

r,  internal  radius  j 
,^^  XO  A.  =  «,  half-angle  of  less  ) 
^-::XOB  =  /B,         „     grwiter;^"^ 

Fig.  88. 
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W=: 


3         7*   -   f^      COSflt  +  00B/». 

2  «•  to  J 


^=   4  *  ?"^^^ 


("-•')•(• 


OOS/9  "  COS  » 


)• 


XX.  Sector  of  a  Hemispherical  ShdL     (0 X  D,  fig.  39.)    OTi 
bisects  angle  DOC;  ^  D0  0==^. 

3      r^-r'^ 


_3«-    r^  -  r**    sin^ 


*-'4"(--4 


84.  iieter»gene«nii  Body. — If  a  bodj  consists  of  parts  of  definite 
figure  and  extent,  whose  specific  gravities  are  diSerent,  although 
each  individual  part  is  homogeneous,  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the 
parts  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  74  and  the  subsequent  Articles;^ 
and  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  as  in  Article  73. 

85.  Ceiitt«    of   Oravlty    found    Bxperimeutally. — The    centre     of 

gravity  of  a  body  of  moderate  size  may  be  found  approximately  by 
experiment,  by  hanging  it  up  successively  by  a  single  cord  in  two 
different  positions,  and  finding  the  single  point  in  the  body  which 
in  both  positions  is  intersected  by  the  axis  of  the  cord.  For  the 
resistance  of  the  cord  is  equivalent  sensibly  to  a  single  force  acting 
along  its  axis  ;  and  as  that  force  balances  the  weight  of  the  body 
when  hung  by  the  cord,  its  line  of  action  must,  in  aU  positions  of 
the  body,  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body. 

Section  2. — 0/ Stress,  and  Us  Resultants  ami  Cenires. 

86.  Stress,  Its  Nature  and  Intennity. — The  WOrd  StRESS  has  beeS 

adopted  as  a  general  tenn  to  compi-ehend  various  forces  which  are 
exerted  between  contiguous  bodies,  or  paiis  of  bodies,  and  which 
are  distributed  over  the  suifact)  oi  contact  of  the  masses  betweea 
which  they  act. 

The  Intensity  of  a  sti-ess  is  its  amoxmt  in  units  of  force,  divided 
by  the  extent  of  the  surface  over  which  it  acts,  in  units  of  area. 
The  Fi*ench  and  British  units  of  intensity  of  sti^ess  are  compaied 
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in  a  table  annexed  to  tliis  vohune.     The  following  table  shows  a 
•comparison  between  different  British  units  of  intensity  of  stress  :— 

Pounds  on  the      Ponnda  on  tbs 
aqaare  foot.         aqnare  IndL 

One  pound  on  the  square  inch, 144  1 

One  pound  on  the  square  foot, 1  xir 

One  uich  of  mercury  (that  is,  weight  of  a 

column  of  mercury  at  82**  Fahr.,  one 

inch  high), 70-75  0-4912 

One  foot  of  water  (at  89°-4  Fahr), 62-425         0-4885 

One  inch  of  water, 6-2021       0086126 

One    atmosphere,    of  29922   inches  of 

merciuy, 2116-4  14-7 

87.  Cbtmes  •€  strcsa. — Stress  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

L  Thrust^  or  Pressure,  is  the  force  which  acts  between  two  con- 
-tigaous  bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  pushes  the  other  from 
itself,  and  which  tends  to  compresB  or  shorten  each  body  on  which 
it  acts,  in  the  direction  of  its  action.  It  is  the  kind  of  force  which 
is  exerted  by  a  fluid  tending  to  expand,  against  the  bodies  which 
■surround  it. 

Thrust  may  be  either  nofmoA  or  obliquey  relative  to  the  surface 
«t  which  it  acts. 

II.  Full,  or  Tensiony  is  the  force  which  acts  between  two  con- 
iaguous  bodies,  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  draws  the  other 
towards  itself,  and  which  tends  to  lengthen  each  body  on  which  it 
^acts,  in  the  direction  of  its  action* 

PuU,  like  thrust,  may  be  either  normal  or  Mique,  relatively  to 
4ihe  surface  at  which  it  acts. 

IIL  Shear,  or  TangerUial  Stress,  is  the  force  which  acts  between 
two  contiguous  bodies  or  parts  of  a  body,  when  each  draws  the  other 
•sideways,  in  a  direction  parallel  to  their  surface  of  contact,  and 
which  tends  to  distort  each  body  on  which  it  acts. 

In  expressing  a  Thrust  and  a  Pull  in  parallel  directions  algebi-ai- 
Ksally,  if  one  is  treated  as  positive,  the  other  must  be  treated  as 
negative.  The  choice  of  the  positive  or  negative  sign  for  either  is 
^  matter  of  convenience.  In  treating  of  the  general  theory  of 
stress,  the  more  usual  system  is  to  call  a  piiU  positive,  and  a  tkrust 
n^aiive :  thus^  let  p  denote  the  intensity  of  a  stress,  and  n  a 
certain  number  of  pounds  per  square  foot ;  jt?  =  w  will  denote  a 
jndl,  and  p  =  —  n  a  thrust  of  the  same  intensity.  But  in  treating 
of  certain  special  applications  of  the  theory,  to  cases  in  which  thrust 
is  the  only  or  the  predominant  stress,  it  becomes  more  convenient 
to  reverse  this  system,  calling  thrust  positive,  and  pull  negative. 

The  word  "  Pressure,"  although,  strictly  speaking,  equivalent  to 
^*  thrust^*  is  sometimes  applied  to  stress  in  general ;  and  when  this 
lis  the  case,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  thrust  is  treated  as  positive. 
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88.   RcMdtant  mt  tttrcM  s    Its  IIIa«BttBde. — If  to  a  plane  SOlfaoe  of 

any  figure,  whose  area  is  S,  there  be  applied  a  stress,  either  normal, 
oblique,  or  tangential,  and  parallel  in  direction  at  sdl  points  of  the 
surface  (aooonting  to  the  restriction  stated  in  Art  67),  then  if  the 
intensity  of  the  stress  be  uniform  over  all  the  surface,  and  denoted 
by  p,  the  amount  or  magnitude  of  its  resultant  will  be 

^=ps (1.) 

If  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  not  imiform,  that  amount  is  to  be 
found  by  integration.  For  example,  iu 
fig.  40,  let  A  A  A  be  the  plane  sur&ce,  and 
let  it  be  referred  to  rectangular  axes  of 
co-ordinates  in  its  own  plane,  OX,  O  Y. 
Conceive  that  plane  to  be  divided  into- 
small  rectangles  by  a  network  of  lines- 
parallel  to  O  X  and  0  Y  respectively,  and 
let  ^  a:,  A  y,  be  the  dimensions  of  any  one 
'>g«  40.  q£  these  rectangles,  such  as  that  marked  a 

in  the  figure.    Conceive  a  figure  approximating  to  that  of  the  given. 

plane  surface  to  be  composed  of  several  of  these  small  rectangles,  so  that 

S  =  Ti'^x^yneaaiy; (2.) 

let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  the  centre  of  any  particular 
rectangle,  so  that  the  stress  on  that  rectangle  is 

p  ^x^y  iMody, 

Then  the  amount  of  the  resultant  stress  is  given  approximately  by 
the  equation 

P  =  2'pAx^y  nearly (3.) 

Then  passing,  as  in  previous  examples,  to  the  integrals,  or  limits 
towards  which  the  sums  in  the  equations  2  and  3  approach  as  the 
minuteness  of  the  subdivision  into  rectangles  is  indefinitely  in- 
creased, we  find,  for  the  exact  equations. 


Ixdy;     ) 
9  'dxdy,  I 


.(4.) 


P  =  //, 

The  mecm  intendty  of  the  stress  is  given  by  the  following  equation  :^ 
p  ffpdxdy 

''=-7'f[^^ "<'•> 
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A  oonvenient  mode  of  representing  to  the  mind  the  foregoing 
process  is  as  follows: — In  fig.  41,  let  A  A  be  the  given  plane 
sar&oe;  0  X,  O  Y,  the  two  axes  of  co-ordinates 
in  its  plane ;  O  Z,  a  third  axis  perpendicular  to 
that  plana  Conceive  a  solid  to  exist,  bounded 
at  one  end  by  the  given  plane  surface  A  A, 
laterally  by  a  cylindrical  or  prismatic  surfisioe 
generated  by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  par- 
allel to  O  Z  round  the  outline  of  A  A,  and  at  y 
the  other  end  by  a  surface  B  B,  of  such  a  figure, 
that  its  ordinate  z  at  any  point  shall  be  proportional  to  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  at  the  point  of  the  surface  A  A  from  which  that 
ordinate  proceeds,  as  diown  by  the  equation 


^g- 


Kg.  41. 


to 

The  volume  of  this  ideal  solid  will  lie 


.(6.) 


Y  =  I  j  z  'dxdy,. 


.(7.) 


So  that  if  it  be  conceived  to  consist  of  a  material  whose  specific 
gravity  is  w,  the  amount  of  the  stress  will  be  equal  to  the  weight 
of  the  solid,  that  is  to  say, 

P  =  W7  V (8.) 

If  the  stress  be  of  opposite  signs  at  difierent  points  of  the  plane 
surface  A  A,  the  surface  B  B  and  the  solid  which  it  terminates 
will  be  partly  at  one  side  of  A  A  and 
partly  at  the  opposite  side,  as  in  fig.  42 ; 
and  in  this  case,  the  two  parts  into 
which  the  solid  A  B  A  B  is  divided  by 
the  plane  X  O  Y,  are  to  be  regarded  as 
having  opposite  signs,  and  Y  is  to  be 
held  to  represent  ^e  difference  of  their 
volumes.  Fig.  42 

The  mecm  stress  of  equation  5  is  evidently 

Po  =  v)^ (9) 

in  which  z^  is  the  height  of  a  parallel-ended  prism  or  cylinder 
standing  on  the  base  AAA,  and  of  volume  equal  to  the  solid 
A  BAB. 

89.  Tke  c«atre  of  flcrcaa,  w  of  Pr«Miire,  in  any  surface,  is  the 
point  toaversed  by  the  resultant  of  the  whole  stress,  or  in  other 
words,  the  CerUre  of  Pa/raUel  Forces  for  the  whole  stress.  From  the 
principles  already  proved  in  Chap.  II.,  Section  4,  it  follows,  that 
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the  position  of  this  point  does  not  depend  upon  the  direction  of  the 
stress,  nor  upon  its  absolute  magnitude ;  but  solely  on  the  forni  of 
the  surface  at  which  the  stress  acts,  and  on  the  proportions  bet-ween 
the  intensities  of  the  stress  at  different  points. 

As  in  Article  88,  conceive  a  figure  approximating  to  that  of  the 
given  plane  sur&ce  AAA  (fig.  40),  to  be  composed  of  several  sanall 
rectangles ;  let  « /3  denote  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  the  stress 
makes  with  O  X,  O  T  respectively.  Then  the  moments,  relative  to 
the  co-ordinate  planes,  Z  0  X,  Z  O  T,  of  the  components  parallel 
to  those  planes  of  the  stress  on  -^o;  a^,  are  given  by  the  approxi- 
mate equation& 

Moment  relatively  to  Z  O  X,    ypAXAy    sin/S"^^^ 
},  „  ZO  Y,— «!?  AX  Ay  •  sin  «/         ^' 

Summing  all  such  moments,  and  passing  to  the  integral  or  limit  of 
the  sum,  as  in  former  examples,  we  find  the  following  expressionsiy 
in  which  Xq  and  t/Q  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress  ; 

yoF-anfi^zBiafi  J  f  yp^dxdf/) 
a:^  F  *  sin  «  =  sin  «  j  j  xp'dxdyi 
Consequently  the  co-ordinates  of  the  centre  of  stress  are 


a%  = 


yo 


/  /  xp'dxdy 
j J  p'dxdy 

_  j j  yp'dxdy 
f  j  p'dxdy 


.(2.) 


which  are  evidently  the  same  with  tlie  co-oixlinates,  jiarallel  to 
O  X  and  0  Y,  of  the  centre  o/  gravity  of  the  ideal  solid  of  fig.  41, 
whose  ordinates  z  are  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
at  the  points  on  which  they  stand. 

When  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  positive  and  n^ative  at 
different  points  of  the  surface  AAA,  cases  occur  in  which  the 
positive  and  native  parts  of  the  stress  balance  each  other,  so  that 
the  total  stress  is  notlung,  that  is  to  say, 


/  /  pdxdy  =  0. 


In  such  cases,  the  resultant  of  the  stress  (if  any)  is  a  caupUf  and 
there  is  no  centre  of  stress.  This  case  will  be  further  considered 
in  the  sequeL 
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90.  €i«iic  •r  iTaifonn  invvm. — If  the  intensity  of  the  stress  be 
onifonii,  the  factor  jt  in  equation  2  of  Article  89  becomes  constant, 
ud  may  be  removed  from  both  munerator  and  denominator  of  the 
exiranons  for  o^  and  y^  which  then  become  simply  the  co- 
OTJinates  of  the  centre  of  gravity  ofaJUU  plate  of  the  figure  AAA. 

This  also  appears  from  the  consideration,  that  the  surface  £  B 
in  fig.  41  becomes  a  plane  pai-allel  to  A  A,  and  the  solid  A  £  A  £, 
»  psnllel-ended  prism  or  cylinder. 

dl-  3t»tuit  ^f  UBifMrmiy  Wwaj%u%  fiirvw. — By  an  vmformly 
^^orymg  staress  is  understood  a  stress  whose  intensity,  at  a  given 
point  of  the  surface  to  which  it  is  applied,  is  proportional  to  the 
distance  of  that  point  fi-om  a  given  straight  line.  For  example,  let 
the  given  straight  line  be  taken  as  the  axis  0  Y ;  then  the  following 
equation 

p^ax,  (1.) 

a  being  a  constant,  represents  the  law  of  variation  of  the  intensity 
of  an  uniformly  varying  stress. 
The  amount  of  an  uniformly  varying  stress  is  given  by  the  equ&- 

(2.) 


P=   f  f  p'dxdy  =  a  j  j  x-dxdy. 


^hich,  if  the  axis  O  Y  traverses  the  cenire  of  gravity  of  a  pHate  of 
^figure  of  the  9urfa/ce  ofa^^tion  AAA,  becomes  equal  to  nothing^ 
^  positive  and  negative  values  of  p  balancing  each  other.  In 
*W8  case,  OY  is  called  a  neutral  axis  of  the  surface  AAA 

^  fig.  43,  let  AAA  represent  the  plane  surface  of  action  of  a 
^^^^^^\  let  O  be  its  centre  of  gravity  (that  is,  the  centre  of  gravity 
^  a  flat  plate  of  which  A  A  A 

^  the  figure);  -YOY  the  T  -y 

neutral  axis  of  the  stress 
appUed  j  -  X  O  X  perpendi- 
cular to  -  YOY,  and  in  the 
plane  of  AAA;  — ZOZ 
TjJ^ndicular  to  that  plane. 
Conceive  a  plane  B  B  inclined 
*o  AAA  to  traverse  the 
neutral  axis,  and  to  form, 
^th  the  plane  AAA,  a  pair 
"  vedges    bounded    by    a 


Fig.  48. 


<7lindrical  or  prismatic  surface  parallel  to  —  ZOZ.  The  ordinate 
«i  drawn  from  any  point  of  AAA  to  BB,  will  be  proportional  to 
the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  that  point  of  AAA,  and  will  indicate 
Ijy  its  upward  or  downward  direction  whether  that  stress  is  positive 
WnegMave;  and  the  nullity  of  the  total  stress  will  be  indicated  by 
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the  equality  of  the  positive  wedge  above  AAA,  and  the  n^ative 
wedge  below  AAA.  The  resultant  of  the  whole  stress  is  a  couple, 
whose  moment,  and  the  position  of  its  axis,  are  found  in  the 
following  manner,  by  the  application  of  the  process  of  Chap.  III., 
Sect  2,  Article  60. 

Let  «,  /9,  y,  be  the  angles  which  the  direction  of  the  stress  makes 
with  OX,  OY,  OZ,  respectively.  Let  Ax^y  denote,  as  before, 
the  area  of  a  small  rectangular  portion  of  the  surface,  a,  y,  the  co- 
ordinates of  itH  centre  (for  which  «  =  0),  and  p^ax,  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  on  it,  so  that 

is  the  force  acting  on  this  rectangle. 

The  moments  of  this  force  relatively  to  the  three  axes  of  co-ordi- 
nates, are  found  to  be  as  follows,  by  Tnak-ing  the  proper  substitutions 
in  equation  2  of  Article  60 : — 

round  OX;  AP'ycosy; 
„      OY;  — AP-«cosy; 
„       OZ;  AP(a; cos/8  —  yco&ti). 

Summing  and  integrating  those  moments,  the  following  are  found 
to  be  the  total  moments : — 

round  OX;  M|=a  'cosy  /  /  «y  * dxdy 

„       0Y;M2  =  —  acosy  f  I  x'-dxdy  1(3.) 

„       OZ;  Mi  =  a  |cos/8  f  laf'dxdy-omm  j  fxydxdyl 

For  the  sake  of  brevity,  let 

j  jx^'dxdy=:I,  j  f  xy'dxdy=:K; (3a.) 

then,  as  in  equation  7  of  Article  60,  we  find,  for  the  moment  of 
the  resultant  couple, 

M=  ^(MJ  +  M|  +  MJ) 

=  a-  ^{(P  +  K«)cos»y  +  r-cos»/3+K»-cos'i. 

—  2 1  K  *  cos  »  '  cos  /3. } 

=  a  V  (P  •  sin"  •  +  K^  •  sin*  /8  —  2  I  K  •  cos  «  cos  /3) ; . . .  (4. ) 

and  for  the  angles  A,  /t«,  y,  made  by  the  axis  of  that  couple  with  the 

axes  of  co-ordinates,  we  find  the  angles  whose  cosines  are  as  foUows: 

008A=:_;   COS^  =  ^;  008,  =  ^ (5.) 
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The  foUowiDg  equation  is  easily  yerified : — 

COB  «  cos  X  +  cos/3oos/t«  +  cosyoosi' ~0 {5  a), 

This  indicates  what  is  of  itself  obvious;  that  the  axis  of  the  resul- 
tant  couple  M  is  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  sti*e8s. 

The  following  form  is  often  the  most  convenient  for  the  constant 
a-  Let  pi  be  the  intensity  of  the  stress  at  some  fixed  distance,  Xi, 
from  the  neutral  axis;  then 

»=;; («■) 

92.  n^MMMt  •r  Bea^iMg  streM. — If  the  uniformly  varying  stress 
be  normal  to  the  surface  at  which  it  acts ;  that  is  to  say  in  symbols^ 

cos«  =  0;  co6/3  =  0;  cosy  =  l; (1.) 

then  it  is  evident  that 

M,  =  0;  cos  »  =  0; (2.) 

or  in  words,  that  the  axis  of  the  resultant  couple  is  in  the  plane  of 
the  surface  AAA.  Such  a  stress  as  this  is  cidled  a  bending  stress^ 
for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  treating  of  the  strength  of 
materiala  The  equations  of  Article  91^  when  applied  to  this  case^ 
^lecome  as  follows : — 

Mi  =  aK;  M,  =  — al, 
M  =  a- V(P-rK«); 
cos  A  =  sin  /M  =         K 


.(3.) 


COB^  =  BinA=;       — 1 

•  ••  tan  fA  = ; 

If  the  figure  AAA  is  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the  axid 
OX,  then  for  every  point  at  which  y  has  a  given  positive  value^ 
there  is  a  corresponding  point  for  which  y  has  a  negative  value  of 
^W  amount ;  so  that  f6r  such  a  figure 

K=  I  j  xy'dxdys=0, 

and  the  same  equation  may  be  fulfilled  also  for  certain  unsymme* 
trical  figures.     In  this  case  we  have 

Mi=0;  M  =  Ms  =  — al;^  =  0; (4.> 

<o  that  the  axis  of  the  couple  coincides  with  the  neutral  axis. 
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.(1.) 


93.  moment  •€  Twtoiiac  ••««•. — ^If  the  stress  be  tangential,  its 
tendency  is  obviously  to  twist  the  surface  AAA  about  the  axis 
O  Z.     In  this  case  we  have 

cosy=0;  cos«  =  sind;  oos/3  =  8in«; 

Mi  =  0;  M,  =  0; 

M  ==  M,  =  a  (I  sin  «  —  K  cos  ft) ; 

COSA  =  0;   COS^  =  0;   C08ir  =  ^ 

In  the  cases  referred  to  in  Article  92,  for  which  K  =  0,  we  find 
M=:  a  I  sin  ft; (2.) 

«o  that  in  these  cases  it  is  only  the  component  of  the  stress  parallel 
to  the  neutral  axis  which  produces  the  twisting  couple, 

94.  Centre  of  Vnlfonnlr  Tarylng  Streae. — ^Wben  the  amoimt  of 
an  uniformly  varying  stress  has  magnitude,  that  stress  may  be  con- 
43idered  as  made  up  of  two  parts,  viz. : — 

First,  Siji.  uniform  stress,  whose  intensity  is  the  mean  intensity  of 
the  entire  stress,  and  whose  centre  is  the  centre  of  figure,  O,  of 
the  surface  of  action.  As  in  Article  88,  equation  5,  this  mean 
intensity  may  be  represented  by 

P         total  stress  ,_  . 

^-^-— r,^r- (I-) 

Secondly,  an  uniformly-varying  stress,  whose  neutral  axis  tra- 
Terses  O,  whose  amount  is  =  0,  and  whose  intensity,  p\  at  a  given 
point,  is  the  deviation  of  the  intensity  at  that  point  from  the  mean; 
«o  that  the  intensity  of  the  entire  stress  is  given  by  the  equation 

p=Po-^S/=Po  +  a«   (2.) 

Let  M  be  the  moment  of  this  second  part  of  the  stress ;  its  effect, 
as  has  been  already  shown  in  Aiticle  60,  case  2,  is  to  shift  the 
resultant  F  parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance 

L  =  |- (3.) 

to  the  opposite  side  to  that  whose  name  designates  the  tendency  of 
the  couple  M ;  and  the  direction  of  the  line  L  is  perpendicular  at 
once  to  that  of  the  stress,  and  to  that  of  the  axis  of  the  couple  M. 

The  oo-ordinates  relatively  to  the  point  O  of  the  centre  of  stress 
as  thug  shifted,  being  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  of  the 
sliifted  restdtant  cuts  the  plane  of  AAA,  are  most  easily  found  by 
adapting  the  equation  2  of  Art  89  to  the  present  case,  as  follows: — 
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perpendicular 

to  the 
neutral  axis 

along  the 
neutral  axis 


al 


P=^  p  =  p 

)  /  \yp''dxdy     a  I  Ixydxdy     aK 

|yo=        p        =  p        =^ 


a) 


The  angle  ^  which  the  line  joining  O  and  the  centre  of  streo 
makes  with  the  neutral  axis  0  Y^  is  that  whose  cotangent  is 

cotan  B  =i^-  ^ (5.) 

at)         I 

This  line  will  be  called  the  axis  conjugaie  to  the  neutral  axis 
—  Y  O  Y.      When  K  =  0,  it  is  perpendicular  to  the  neutral  axis. 

95.    n^BMHt*  of  Inertia  of  a  Snrftce. — ^The  integral  I  =1  j   j^ 

'dxdy  is  sometimes  called  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  surface 
AAA  relatively  to  the  neutral  axis  —  YOY.  This  is  a  term 
adopted  from  the  science  of  Dynamics  for  reasons  which  will  after- 
wards appear.  The  present  Article  is  intended  to  point  out  certain 
relations  which  exist  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  plane 
•w&ce  of  a  given  figure  relatively  to  different  neutral  axes ;  a 
knowledge  of  which  relations  is  useful  in  the  determination  of  the 
moment  of  a  bending  or  twisting  stress. 

Let  A  A  in  fig.  44  represent  a  plane  surface  of  any  figure,  O  its 
centre  of  gravity,  YOY,  X  OX,  a  pair  of  rectangular  axes  crossing 
each  other  at  O,  in  any  position. 

Taking  YOY  as  a  neutral  axis,  let 
the  moment  of  inertia  relatively  to  it  be 

I  =  /  /  a?*  -dxdy; 

let  the  moment  of  inertia  re- 
latively to  XOX  as  a  neutral 
axis  be 

J  =JJ  y»  'dxdy; 

and  let 

K.  ^  J  J  xydxdy. 

Now  let  Y'OY',  X'OX',  be  a  new  pair  of  rectangular  axes,  in 
^7  position  making  the  angle 

YOY'  =  XOX'  =  3 


(1.) 
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with  the  oiiginal  pair  of  axes ;  and  let 

r  =  j  faf'-daldf/; 

J'  =  f  ft/'dafdf/;       \ (2.) 

K'  =  f  fx'y'da/dj/. 

The  following  relations  exist  between  the  original  co-ordinates, 
tc,  y,  of  a  given  point,  and  the  new  co-ordinates  afy  y',  of  the  same 
point; 


a/  =  a:  cos  fl  —  y  ^n  fi-A 

y'  =  a;sin/3  +  y  cos /8;  > (3, 

a/«  +  3/«  =  «»  +  y«.         j 


) 


(This  last  quantity,  which  is  the  square  of  the  distance  of  the 
given  point  from  O,  is  what  is  called  an  Isotropic  FuncUon  of  the 
co-ordinates ;  being  of  eqtial  magnitude  in  whatsoever  position  the 
rectangular  co-ordinates  are  placed.) 

From  the  equations  ^3),  the  following  relations  are  easily  dedaced 
between  the  original  mtegrals  1,  J,  K.,  and  the  new  integprals 
I',J',K':- 

r  =  I  •  cos«  /S  +  J  •  sin*  /3  -,  2  K  •  cos  /3  sin/J; ) 

J'  =  I  •  sin"  /3  +  J  •  cos*  /3  +   2  K  '  cos  /3  sin  /S;  V  ...(4.) 

K'  =  (I  —  J)  cos  /3  •  8in/3  +  K  (cos'/3  —  sin«A)  j 

Also,  the  following  functions  of  those  integrals  are  found  to  be 
isotropic; 

I  +  J  =:  r  +  J'=  ||(a;«  +  ^'dxdy (5.) 

(called  the  polar  momerU  of  inertia) ; 

IJ  —  K«  =  rj'  —  K'* (6.) 

Equation  6  may  be  thus  expressed  in  woi-ds  : — 

Theorem  I.  Tlie  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  a  surfttoe 
relatively  to  a  pair  of  rectanguUvr  neutral  axes  is  isotropic 

Equations  5  and  6  in  conjunction  lead  to  the  following  conse- 
quences. Because  the  sum  I'  +  J'  is  constant,  T  must  be  a 
maximum  and  J'  a  minimum  for  that  position  of  the  rectangular 
axes  which  makes  the  difference  T  —  J'  a  maximum.     And  because 

(l'  —  jy  =  {V  +  J')'  — 4rj', 

r  —  J'  must  be  a  maximum  for  that  position  of  tlie  axis  which 
makes  T  J'  a  minimum.     But  by  equation  6,  T  J'  —  E''  is  constant 
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for  all  positions  of  the  axes;  therefore  when  K'  =  0,  F  J'  is  a 
minimum,  1'  —  J'  a  maximum,  I'  a  maximum,  and  J'  a  minimuuL 

Hence  follows,  in  the  first  place, 

Th£0&eh  II.  In  every  plane  surface  there  is  a  pair  of  rect- 
angular neutral  axes  /or  one  of  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is 
greater f  and  for  the  other  less,  than  for  amy  other  neutral  axis. 

These  axes  are  called  Principal  Axes.  Let  I^,  J„  be  the  maximum 
and  niinimum  moments  of  inertia  relatively  to  them,  imd  let  /3i  be 
the  angle  which  their  position  makes  with  the  originally-assumed 
axes  ;  then  because  K|  s=  0,  we  have,  from  the  third  of  the  equa- 
tions (4) 

2  cos  3^  sin  3,      — 2K 

^"^  '^^^-cos«/Si-sin%3i"I-"J ^^'^ 

and  because  I,  +  J,  =  I  +  J,  and  Ij  Jj  =  IJ  —  K*,  we  have,  by 
the  solution  of  a  quadratic  equation. 


(8.) 


The  position  of  the  principal  axes,  and  the  values  of  I„  J„  being 
once  known,  the  integrals  I',  J',  K',  for  any  pair  of  axes  which  make 
the  angle  /3'  with  the  principal  axes,  are  given  by  the  equations 


r  =  Ii  cos*  /8^  +  J,  sin*  fi;      ) 

J'=I,8in«/8'  +  JjCosV;      > (9.) 

K'  =  (I,  —  J,)  cos  /3'  sin  /3'.    j 


If  Ii  =  J„  then  r  =  J'  =  I„  and  K'  =  0,  for  all  axes  whatso- 
ever; and  the  given  figure  may  be  said  to  have  its  moment  of 
inertia  completdy  isotro^Ac, 

Next,  as  to  Conjugate  Axes,  By  equation  5,  Article  94,  we  have 
for  the  angle  which  the  axis  conjugate  to  OY  makes  with  O  Y 

cotan  9  =       . 

For  the  principal  axes,  K  =  0,  cotan  ^  =  0,  and  ^  is  a  right 
angle ;  from  which  follows — 

Theorem  III.  The  principal  axes  a/re  conjugate  to  each  otiier: — 
that  is,  if  either  of  them  be  taken  for  neutral  axis,  the  other  will 
be  the  conjugate  axis. 

Betuming  to  equation  4  of  the  present  Article,  let  us  suppose, 
that  the  axis  conjugate  to  the  originaUy  assumed  neutiul  axis  Y  O  Y, 
has  been  determined,  and  that  its  position  is  Y'O  Y',  so  that 
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Let  this  conjugate  axis  be  assumed  as  a  new  neutral  axis.  Then  the 
int^^nJs  r,  J',  K',  belonging  to  it  are  determined  by  substituting 
$  for  fi  in  the  equation  4 ;  that  is,  by  substituting  for  cos  /3  and 
sin  /3,  the  values  of  cos  ^  and  sin  ^  in  terms  of  K  and  I,  yiz. : — 


cos  tf  = 


K 


sin  ^  = 


which  substitution  having  been  made,  we  find 
I(IJ-J&«) 


.(10.) 


-K(IJ-K') 

^-     r  +  K'        J 

Now  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  angle  ^,  which  the  new  cotv- 
jugate  cuna  makes  with  the  new  neiUral  axis  Y'O  Y^  This  angle 
is  given  by  the  equation 

cotan  ^  =  -^=  —    J   =  —  cotan  #, 
wheDce 

f=-f. (11.) 

or  in  words, 

Theorem  IV.  If  the  axis  conjugate  to  a  given  neutral  axis  be 
taken  as  a  new  neutral  axis,  the  orifjincU  neutral  axis  will  be  the  new 
eo^ijugaU  axis. 

The  following  mode  of  graphically  representing  the  preceding 
theorems  and  relations  depends  on  well 
known  properties  of  the  ellipse. 

In  fig.  45,  let  O  Xi  O  Y,  pei-pendicular 
to  each  other,  represent  the  principal  axes 
of  a  surface.     With  the  semi-axes, 


=  oy;  =  jjTj" 


a  = 
b 


(12.) 


Fig.  46. 


describe  an  ellipse,  so  that  the  square  of 
each  semi-axis  shall  represent  the  moment 
of  inertia  round  the  other. 


Let  the  semidiameter  OY'  be  drawn  in  the  direction  of  any 
assumed  neutral  axis,  and  let  .^^  YiO  Y'  =  z^.     Draw  OC,  the 
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semidiaineter  conjugate  to  OY',  so  that  the  tangent  CT  shall  be 
parallelto  OY'.  Let  CT  =  <,and  let  the  normal  OT  =  «.  Then 
it  is  well  known  that 

»'  =  a*  •  cos'  0^  +  b'  sin*  0;    ) 
and  that  I (13.) 

nt  =  (a*  —  6*)*co8/3'  sin^*;  j 

conseqaentlj,  comparing  this  equation  with  the  equation  9,  we  find, 
r  =  n«;  ] 

l=V'>  ^ (14.) 

ootan  0  =  ^=r-  =  -  =  cotan  Y'  O  C : 
In 

so  that  the  square  of  the  normal  O  T  represents  the  moment  of 
inertia  for  the  neutral  axis  O  Y',  and  the  semidiameter  00  con- 
jugate to  O Y'  is  also  the  conjugate  axis  of  the  neutral  axis  OY', 
and  vice  versd. 

In  finding  the  moment  of  ^ertia  of  a  surfisLce  of  complex  figure, 
it  may  sometimes  be  desirable  to  divide  it  into  parts^  each  of  more 
simple  figure,  find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each,  and  add  the 
results  together. 

In  a  case  of  this  kind,  the  neutral  axis  of  the  whole  surface  will 
not  necessarily  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  each  of  its  parts, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  use  formulae  for  finding  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  figure  relatively  to  an  axis  not  traversing  its  centre  of 
gravity. 

Let  O  Y  denote  such  an  axis,  x  the  distance  of  any  point  of  the 
given  figure  firom  it,  and  Xq  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  given  figure  from  the  axis  O  Y.  Through  that  centre  of  gravity 
conceive  an  axis  O'  Y'  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  0  Y ;  the  point  which 
is  at  the  distance  x  from  O  Y,  is  at  the  distance 

of  =^x  —  x^ 
ftomaY'. 

The  required  moment  of  inertia  is 

I  =  /  /  a^dxdy; 

but  aj'  =  aj+2a3^a;'  +  a/'; 

therefore, 

I=a^S  +  2a\,  j  j  cd'dxdy+  n  x'^  'dxdyi 

and  because  O' Y'  traverses  the  centre  of  gi^avity  of  S, 

\  I  vS'dxdy=^  0; 

Q 
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80  that  the  middle  term  of  the  expression  for  I  vanishes,  leaving 

l  =  9i^^  j  j  sd'^'dxdyi (15.) 

or  in  words, — 

Theorem  V.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  evaface  relatively  to  an 
axis  not  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  greater  than  the  moment  of 
inertia  roimd  a  paralld  axis  tra/versing  its  centre  qf  gravity,  by  tJts 
product  o/the  area  of  the  sn/r/aee  into  the  sqtux/re  of  the  distance  between 
those  tuH)  axes. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  principal  (or  maxima  and  minima) 
moments  of  inertia  of  surfaces-of-action  of  stress  of  those  figures 
which  most  commonly  occur  in  practice  : — 

™«,^  Maximum  I,  IGnimnm  Ji 

*  ^'^  (neutral  axis  0  Y).  (neutral  axis  OX). 

I.  Regtaitole. — Length  along  OX, )  A^  hV 

A ;  breadth  along  O  Y,  6 j  12  12 

h'  A* 


II.  Square. — Side  =  A., 


12  12 


III.  Elupse. — Longer  axis,  h )  irh^b  vhV 

Shorter  axis,  6 )  64  '      64 


IV.  Circle. — ^Diameter,  A 

V.  Hollow  symmetrical  figures;  sub- 
tract I  or  J  for  inner  figure,  fix>m 
I  or  J  for  outer  figure. 

VI.  Symmetrical  assemblage  of  rec- 
tangles; dimensions  of  any  one 
A  II  as,  6  II  y ;  distance  of  its  centre 
from  QYyXoi  from  OX,  y^ 


rA*  »A* 


G4  64 


A»6  hV 

+  2A6jc!  +i-A6yJ. 


Section  3. — OflvUemal  Stress,  its  Composition  a/nd  Resolution. 

96.  iMternai  stivM  in  OeneniL — If  a  body  be  conceived  to  be 
divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ideal  plane  traversing  it  in  any 
direction,  the  force  exerted  between  those  two  parts  at  the  plane  of 
division  is  an  irUemal  stress.  The  finding  of  the  resultant,  and 
of  the  centre  of  stress,  for  an  internal  stress,  depend  upon  the 
principles  relating  to  stress  in  general,  which  have  been  explained 
in  the  last  section*  The  present  section  refers  to  a  different  class 
of  problems,  viz.,  the  relations  between  the  different  stresses 
wlijch  can  exist  together  in  one  body  at  one  point 
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A  body  may  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  plane  travei'sdng  a 
ghr^oi  point,  in  an  indefinite  number  of  ways,  by  varying  the  angulai 
position  of  the  plane ;  and  the  stress  which  acts  between  the  two 
parts  may  vaiy  in  direction,  or  intensity,  or  in  both,  as  the  position 
of  the  plane  varies.  The  object  of  the  present  section  is  to  show 
the  laws  of  such  variation  ;  and  also  the  effect  of  applying  different 
stresses  simtdtaneously  to  one  body. 

The  investigations  in  this  section  relate  strictly  to  stress  of 
uni/brm  intensity  ;  but  their  results  are  made  applicable  to  stress  of 
variable  intensity  to  any  required  degree  of  accuracy,  by  sufficiently 
contracting  the  space  under  consideration,  so  that  the  variations  of 
the  stress  within  its  limits  shall  not  exceed  the  assigned  limits  of 
deviation  from  unifonnity. 

97.    SiMple  StreM  and  its  Normal  Intoasit)-. — A  simple  stresS  18  a 

pull  or  a  thrust.     In  the  following  investigations  a  pull  will  be 
treated  as  positive,  and  a  thrust  as  negative. 

In  fig.  46,  let  a  prismatic  solid  body,  or  part  of  a 
solid  body,  whose  sides  are  parallel  to  the  axis  O  X, 
be  kept  in  equilibrio  by  a  pull  applied  in  opposite 
directions  to  its  two  ends,  of  uniform  intensity,  and 
of  the  amount  P. 

Let  an  ideal  plane  A  A,  perpendicular  to  O  X, 
be  conceived  to  divide  the  body  into  two  parts,  and 
let  the  area  of  that  plane  of  section  be  S.  That 
each  of  these  parts  may  be  in  equilibrio,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  shotdd  act  upon  each  other,  at 
the  plane  of  section  A  A,  with  a  pull  in  the  direction 
O  X,  of  the  amount  P,  and  of  the  intensity 


This,  which  is  the  intensity  of  the  stress  as  distributed  over  a  plane 
normal  to  its  direction,  may  be  called  its  normal  intensity. 

98.  RedlnetioB  of  SImiple  SircM  to  an  Obllqae  Plane. — Next,  let 
the  plane  of  section  be  conceived  to  have  the  position  B  B,  oblique 
to  OX;  let  ON  be  a  line  normal  to  BB,  and  OT  a  line  at  the 
intersection  of  the  planes  BB  and  XON.  Let  the  obUqidty  of 
the  plane  of  section  be  denoted  by 

^-^XON-^TOA. 

The  two  parts  into  which  B  B  divides  the  body  must  exert  on 
«ach  other,  as  in  the  foimer  case,  a  pull  of  the  amoimt  P,  and  in 
the  direction  O  X  3  but  the  area  over  which  that  pull  is  distributed 
is  now 
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areaBB  =  -^; 

consequently,  the  intensity  of  the  stress,  as  reduced  to  the  oblique 
pUme  o/eection,  is 

Pcos^ 

Pr  = g =;>.00Sl. 

99.    ResalatloB    of  Oblique    SireM    teto    Nonnal    and    TaByevtUtl 

CoMpoMcnt*. — The  oblique  stress  P  on  the  plane  of  section  B  B  may 
be  resolved  by  the  principles  of  Articles  55,  57,  into  two  compo- 
nents, viz.  : — 

Normal  component  a- )  P  cos  ^  • 

long  ON, J  ^ 

Tangential  component )  P  sin  ^  • 

along  OT, j  ' 

and  the  intensities  of  these  components  are, 

Normal ;       p^  =|?r  cos  ^  ==p,'cos'  6  ]       )  ,-.  ^ 

Tangential ;  jt?,  r=:j?,  sin  ^  =  />,  •  cos  <>  sin  ^  j  ^  '' 

Suppose  another  oblique  plane  of  section  to  cut  the  body  at  right 
angles  to  B  B,  so  that  its  obliquity  is 

^  =  90°  —  ^;    . 

and  let  the  intensity  of  the  stress  on  the  new  plane  be  denoted  by 
accented  letters ;  then 


p'n  =Jt?,-  cos»  ^  =p,  •  sin*  ^  ; )  .g  . 

Pt  =  Pt>Pn+p'n=PM'>  j  ^  '^ 


80  that  we  obtain  the  following 

Theorem.  On  a  pair  of  planes  of  section  whose  obliquities  are 
together  eqmd  to  a  rigid  anghy  the  tangential  components  of  a  simple 
stress  a/re  of  equal  intensity,  and  the  intensities  of  the  normal  com- 
poTients  are  togetlier  equal  to  tfie  normal  intensity  of  the  stress. 

100.  Comp«iind  scttm  is  that  internal  condition  of  a  body  which 
is  made  by  the  combined  action  of  two  or  more  simple  stresses  in 
different  directions.  A  compound  stress  is  known  when  the  direc- 
tions and  the  intensities,  relatively  to  given  planes,  of  the  simple 
stresses  composing  it  are  known.  The  same  compound  stress  may 
be  analyzed  (as  the  ensuing  Articles  will  show)  into  groups  of  simple 
stresses,  in  different  ways  ;  such  groups  of  simple  stresses  are  said 
to  be  equivalent  to  each  other.  The  problems  of  finding  of  a  group 
of  stresses  equivalent  to  another,  and  of  determining  the  relations 
which  must  exist  between  co-existing  stresses,  are  solved  by  con- 
sidering the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  some  internal  part  of  the 
solid,  of  prismatic  or  pyramidal  figure,  bounded  by  ideal  planes. 
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101.  PAir  •r  Co^lHsate   mtrtmtm, — ^THEOREM.     If  the  9tre89  On  a 

^ren  plane  in  a  body  be  in  a  given  direction,  the  strees  on  any 
plane  parallel  to  that  direction  must  bs  in  a  direction  paraUeL  to 
the  first^meniicned  plane. 

In  ^,  47,  let  YOY  represent,  in  section,  a  given  plwe  tm- 
versLng  a  body,  and  let  the  stress  on 
that  plane  be  in  the  direction  X  O  X. 
Consider  the  condition  of  a  prismatic 
portion  of  the  body  represented  in  sec- 
tion by  ABCD,  bounded  by  a  pair 
of  planes  AB,  D  C,  parallel  to  the  given 
plane,  and  a  pair  of  planes  A  D,  B  C, 
paraUel  to  each  other  and  to  the  given 
direction   XOX,  and  having  for  its  ^ 

axis  a  line  in  the  plane  YOY,  cutting  ^''  Fig,  47. 

XOX  in  O. 

The  equal  resultant  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
on  the  faces  AB  and  D  C  of  this  prism  are  directly  opposed,  their 
common  line  of  action  traversing  the  axis  O  ;  and  they  are  there- 
fore independently  balanced.  Therefore  the  forces  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  faces  A  D  and  B  C  of  the  prism 
must  be  independently  balanced,  and  have  their  resultants  directly 
opposed;  which,  ci^miotfbe  unless  their  direction  is  paraUel  to  the 
plane  YOY.     Therefore,  Ac— Q.  E.  D. 

A  pair  of  stresses,  each  acting  on  a  plane  pa^Uel  to  the  direction  of 
the  other,  are  said  to  be  conjagaU,  In  a  rigid  body,  it  is  evident  \that 
their  intensities  axe  independent  of  each  other,  and  that  theyAiay 
be  of  the  same,  or  of  opposite  kinds: — a  pair  of  pulls,  a  pair  of 
thrusts,  or  a  pull  and  a  thrust 

In  those  cases  6of  frequent  occurrence  in  practice)  in  which  the 
planes  of  action  of  a  pair  of  conjugate  stresses  are  both  perpendi- 
cular to  the  plane  which  contains  their  two  directions,  their  obli- 
quity is  the  same,  being  the  complement  of  the  angle  which  they 
make  with  each  other. 

102.  Vhree  Coiqagmie  streMcs  may  act  together  in  one  body,  the 
direction  of  each  being  parallel  to  the  line  of  intersection  of  the 
planes  of  action  of  the  other  two;  and  in  a  rigid  body,  the  kinds 
and  intensities  of  those  stresses  are  independent  of  each  other. 
Thus,  in  fig,  47,  if  X  O  X  and  YOY  repi-esent  the  directions  of 
two  stresses,  each  acting  on  a  plane  which  traverses  the  direction 
of  the  other,  the  intersection  of  those  planes  (which  may  make  any 
angle  with  XOX  and  Y  O  Y),  will  give  a  third  direction,  being 
that  of  a  third  stress  of  either  kind  and  of  any  intensity,  which 
may  act  on  the  plane  X  O  Y,  and  will  be  conjugate  to  ea<3i  of  the 
other  two. 
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Three  is  the  greatest  number  of  a  group  of  conjugate  stresses ;  for 
it  is  evidently  impossible  to  introduce  a  fourth  stress  which  shall  be 
conjugate  at  once  to  each  of  the  other  three. 

The  relations  between  the  three  angh^e  which  the  directions  of 
three  conjugate  stresses  make  with  each  other,  the  three  dbliqruUiee 
of  those  stresses  (being  the  angles  which  they  make  with  the  per- 
pendiculars to  their  respective  planes  of  action),  and  the  three  angles 
which  those  perpendicidars  make  with  each  other,  as  found  by  the 
ordinary  rules  of  spherical  trigonometry,  are  given  by  the  following 
formulae. 

General  Case.  Let  «,  y,  m,  denote  the  dii-ections  of  the  three 
conjugate  stresses; 

AAA. 

y  Xy  zxy  xy,  their  inclinations  to  each  other; 
Uy  V,  Wy  the  directions  of  the  perpendiculars  to  their  planes  of 
action,  so  that  u  -1-  plane  yZyV^  plane  zxy  to  -^  plane  xy; 

A         A         A        ^       , 

vtOy  wuy  uvy  the  inclinations  of  those  perpendiculars  to  each 
other ; 

AAA 

uxy  vyy  wZy  thc  respective  obliquities  of  the  stresses. 
Then  those  nine  angles  are  related  as  follows : — 

Liet  1  —  cos'  y  0  —  cos  zx  —  00B*xy  -^^cosyzcoszxcosxy 

^  =C; (1.) 

Then 


.      A 

sin  V  w 

JC                         A 

""A              A  ^ 
umzx  'Rinxy 

SIDWU 

JG                  A 

=       "A-             A  ;<»SWtt 

fiin  X  y  '  sm  y  z 

.       A 

smuv 

JO                    A 

—        A            ^  ;  cos  w  V 

Bmyz'Binzx 

cos  « a;  •  cos  xy  —  cosyg^ 

sinzx  *saixy 

AAA 

_  COS  X  y  •  cos  y  a;  —  coszx 

—  ^     A      ;    A        > 

sin  xy  *  sm  y  z 

A  A  A 

_  cos  y  z  •  cos  zx  —  cos  xy 

—  ]    A    :  A 

sm  yz  '  Bin  zx 


(2.) 


A  ^0  A  /C  A  /C 

isoBux=:-^^^—^;  cost?y  =  -^^-^;  cos«;«=  -^7^- (3.) 

sin  y  z  sin  z  x  sin  xy 

Kestricted  Case  L  Suppose  two  of  the  stresses,  for  example, 
those  parallel  to  x  and  y,  to  be  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and 
oblique  to  the  third.     Then 


A        ^      .       A 
cos  X  y  =  0;  sm  x  y  = 


cos^  y  z 


zx;  J 


. (*•) 
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Binvw  = 


^/C  A 

^  ^  ;  COB  V  to 

sin  zx 


—  cos  yz 

—    ;    A~" » 

am  zx 


antDu  =r  -^ — 


A   ' 

Sin  r/z 


A 
COS  WU=z 


A 

cos^ra; 


sm  tity  = 


^"-  .  a"^  .   A  ; 

Bin  ^2;  *  sin  2r  x 


A 
oosuv  = 


.       A      ' 

9m  yz 

A  A 

cosy  18  •  COBZX^ 

~       A  A"' 

sinyz*Bmzx 


.(«.) 


COB 


A  JC  A  /C  A 

ux  =    ^   ^  ;  coavy  =z    ^   ^   ;  ooawz  =r^C...(6.) 


A 

Rin  yz 


sin  «:r 


Restricted  Case  II.  Suppose  one  of  the  stresses  (such  as  z) 
to  be  perpendicular  to  the  other  two,  which  are  oblique  to  each 
otLer.     Then 


^  r.  A  ^ 

co8y«  =  0;  cos«a;  =  0; 

8iny«=  1;  8in«a?=  1; 

.       A 
0  =  sm*  x  y. 

sin  vt0  =  1;  cos  w=  0;  (ori?W7  =  90°); 
8mu7t«  =  1;  cos«7ii  =  0;  (or  «?«*  =  90); 

A  .        A  A  A 

rin  i£  V  =rt  sin  05  y;  cos  w  t?  =  —  cos  x  y, 
{or,  uv  +  xy=z  180»). 

A  A  A  .       A  A 

000  ux  =  sin  a; y ;  cos  vy  =  sinxy;  cos  wz  =  I; 

A  A  ^^„  A         A  ^ 

orux  =  vy  =  90"  -  a;y;  m7«  =  0; 


.(7.) 


.(8.) 


!.. 


) 


results  identical  with  those  given  at  the  end  of  Article  101. 

Bestricted  Case  III.  AH  three  stresses  perpendicular  to  each 
other.  In  this  case  the  normals  to  the  three  planes  of  action  are 
perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  coincide  with  the  directions  of 
the  stressea 

103.  PlKMcs  of  B^oal  Shear,  or  Tangeatlal  SttCM. — THEOREM.  7/ 
the  stresses  on  a  given  pair  o/pla/nes  be  tangential  to  those  planeSf  arid 
parallel  to  a  third  pkme  which  is  perpendictdar  to  the  pair  o/pkmeSf 
those  stresses  must  be  o/ equal  intensity. 

Let  the  third  plane  be  represented  by  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
fig.  48,  and  let  the  pair  of  planes  on  which  the  stresses  are  tangen- 
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tial,  and  parallel  to  the  plane  of  the  paper,  be  parallel  reepectivelj 
to  AB  and  AD.  Consider  the  condition  of  a  ngLl  prism  of  any 
length,  represented  in  section  by  A  BCD,  and 
bounded  by  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  AB,  CD, 
and  a  pair  of  parallel  planes,  AD,  CB.  Let  p^ 
denote  the  intensity  of  the  shear  or  tangential 
stress  on  AB,  CD,  and  planes  parallel  to  them, 
and  p\  the  intensity  of  the  shear,  or  tangential 
stress  on  AD,  CB,  and  plants  parallel  to  theio. 
Fig.  48.  rJ^^^  £.^j^^  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 

on  the  pair  of  faces  AB,  CD,  form  a  couple  (i-ight-handed  in  the 
figure),  of  which  the  arm  is  the  perpendiculai-  distance  EF,  between 
AB  and  CD,  and  the  moment, — 

;?,areaAB-EF. 

The  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  pair  o 
faces  AD,  CB,  form  a  couple  (left-handed  in  ^e  drawing),  of  which 
the  arm  is  the  perpendicular  distance  GH  between  AD  and  CB, 
and  the  moment 

p',-areaADGH. 
The  equilibrium  of  the  prism  requires  that  these  opposite  moments 
shall  be  equal     But  the  products,  area  AB  *  EF,  and  area  AD  - 
GH  are  equal,  each  of  them  being  the  voliune  of  the  prism;  there- 
fore the  intensities  of  the  tangential  stresses 

are  equal. — Q.  E.  D. 

The  above  demonstration  shows  that  a  shear  upon  a  given  plane 
cannot  exist  alone  as  a  solitary  or  simple  stress,  but  must  be  com- 
bined with  a  shear  of  equal  intensity  on  a  different  plane.  The 
tendency  of  the  action  of  the  pair  of  shearing  stresses  repi^esented 
in  the  figure  on  the  prism  A  B  C  D  is  obviously  to  distort  it,  by 
lengthening  the  diagonal  DB,  and  shortening  the  diagonal  AC,  so 
as  to  sharpen  the  angles  D  and  B,  and  flatten  the  angles  A  and  C. 

104.  «ireM  •n  Three  Rectangalar  Plaacs. — ^THEOREM.  ][/ there  be 
oblique  stress  on  three  planes  at  right  angles  to  eacJi  other,  the  tangential 
components  qf  the  stress  on  any  two  of  those  planes  in  directions 
paraUd  to  the  Odrd  plane  nvmi  be  ofeqiud  intensity. 

Let  yzy  zx,  xy,  denote  the  three  rectangular  planes  whose  intersec- 
tions are  the  rectangidar  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z.  Consider  the  condition 
of  a  rectangular  portion  of  the  body,  liaving  its  three  pairs  of  &ces 
parallel  respectively  to  the  three  planes,  and  its  centre  at  the  point 
of  intersection  of  the  three  axes.  Let  A  BCD  (fig.  49),  represent 
the  section  of  that  rectangular  solid  by  the  plane  of  xy,  the  faces 
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^  B.  0T>  being  parallel  to  the  plane  yzy  and  the  faces  AD,  CB, 
to  the  plane  z  x.  Let  the  equal  and  parallel  lines  XE,  repi-eseni 
the  intensities  of  the  forces  exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body 
on  the  pair  of  faces  AB,  CD;  resolve  each  of 
these  forces  into  a  component  XN,  parallel  to 
the  plane  z  x,  and  a  tangential  component,  XT, 
parallel  to  the  axis  of  y;  the  resultants  of  the 
components  X  K  will  act  through  the  axis  of  z,  and 


» K 

0 


0 


will  produce  no  couple  round  that  axis;  the  com-         ^ 
ponents  XT  will  form  a  couple  acting  round  that      M 
axis.     In  the  same  manner  the  intensities  of  the     /^^ 
forces  exerted  on  the  faces  AD,  CB,  being  re- 
presented by  the  equal  and  parallel  lines,  Yr, 

are  resolyed  into  the  components,  Yw,  whose  resul-  

tants  act  through  the  axis  of  z,  and  the  compo-  ^    ^ 

nents  Y^,  which  form  a  couple  acting  round  that 
axis,  which,  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  rectangular 
solid  ABCD,  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  foi-mer  couple; 
and  by  reasoning  similar  to  that  of  Article  103,  it  is  shown  that 
the  intensities  of  the  tangential  stresses  constituting  these  couples, 

XT  =  Y7, 

must  be  equal;  and  similar  demonstrations  apply  to  the  other 
planes  and  stresses. 

To  represent  this  symboHcally: — let  p,  as  before,  denote  the 
intensity  of  a  stress;  and  let  small  letters  affixed  below  p  be  used, 
the  first  small  letter  to  denote  the  direction  perpendicular  to  the 
plane  on  which  the  stress  acts,  and  the  second  to  denote  the  direc- 
tion of  the  stress  itself: — ^for  example,  let  p„  denote  the  intensity 
of  the  stress  on  the  plane  noimal  to  y  (that  is,  the  plane  zx),  in  the 
direction  of  z.  Then  resolving  the  stress  on  each  of  the  three 
rectangular  planes  into  three  rectangular  components,  we  have  the 
foUowing  notation : — 

Plane.  Direction. 


intensities. 


Then,  in  virtue  of  the  Theorems  of  Articles  101  and  102,  we 
have  the  normal  stresses,  p^j^  p„,  f>„,  conjugate  and  independent;  and 
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in  virtue  of  the  theorem  of  this  Article,  there  are  thftee  pavn  of 
UmgerUial  stresses  ofeqwd  irUensUy, 

[The  reader  who  wishes  to  coniine  his  attention  to  the  more 
simple  class  of  problems  may  pass  at  once  to  Article  108,  page  95.] 

105.  Vetraedron  of  Sfren. — PROBLEM  I.  I%e  irUensUies  of  three 
wnjugate  stresses  on  three  planes  traversing  a  body  being  given,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  direction  and  irUensity  of  the  stress  on  a  fou/rth 
pkme,  tran)ersvng  the  same  body  in  any  dire(Aion, 

In  fig.  50,  let  Y  O  Z,  Z  O  X,  X  O  Y,  be  the 
three  planes,  on  which  act  conjugate  sti^esses  in 
the  directions  O  X,^  O  Y,  O  Z,  of  the  intensities 
Pf  Pfi  Pr  I^raw  a'  plane  parallel  to  the  fourth 
plane,  cutting  the  three  conjugate  planes  in  the 
triangle  ABC,  so  as  to  form  with  them  the  tri- 
angular pyi-amid  or  tetraedron  O  A  B  C.  Then 
must  the  stresses  on  the  four  triangular  &ce8  of 
'    Fk  50  ^^^  tetraedron  balance    each  other;  and  the 

total  stress  on  A  B  C  will  be  equal  and  opposite 
to  the  resultant  of  the  total  stresses  on  O  B  C,  O  C  A,  and  OAR 
On  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  respectively  take 

0I)  =  total  stress  on  OBC=;>.  areaOBC, 
O E  =  total  stress  on  O C A  =  /?,  *  area  OCA, 
OF  =  total  stress  on  O  A B  =  ;>*  •  area  OAR 

Complete  the  parallelopiped  ODEFR;  tfien  will  its  diagonal 
OR  represent  the  direction  and  amount  of  the  total  stress  on  an 
area  of  the  fourth  plane  equal  to  that  of  A  B  C ;  and  the  intensity 

of  that  stress  will  be  ^^^    .      Q.  R  I. 

area  ABC 

Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  stresses  on  three  conjugate  planes 
in  a  body  be  given,  the  stress  on  any  other  plane  may  be  deter- 
mined ;  from  which  it  follows,  Tha;t  every  possible  system  of  stresses 
which  can  co-exist  in  a  body,  is  capable  of  being  resdved  into,  or  ex- 
press^  by  means  of  a  system  qftliree  conjugate  stresses. 

Problem  II.  The  directions  amd  intensities  of  the  stresses  on  three 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  fourth  jdane  in  any  posi- 
tion. 

Let  the  planes  Y  O  Z,  Z  O  X,  X  O  Y,  in  fig.  50,  represent  the 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes,  so  that  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  are  now  at 
right  angles  to  each  other  (instead  of  being,  as  in  Problem  I.,  in 
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any  directions).  Reduce  the  three  given  stresses^  as  in  Article  104, 
to  lectfuigular  components,  with  the  notation  already  explained. 

Let  A  B  Cy  as  in  Problem  I.,  be  a  triangle  parallel  to  the  fourth 
plane,  endosiiig,  with  three  triangles  in  the  co-ordinate  planes,  the 
tetraedron  O  A  B  C.  The  total  stress  on  A  B  0  will  be  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  resultant  of  all  the  rectangular  components  of  the 
total  stresses  on  O  B  C,  O  C  A,  and  O  A  B. 

Therefore,  on  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  respectively,  take 

OP=^«areaOBC  + //^  •  area  0 C A  +  p^areaOAB, 
OE  =  p^areaOBC  +;>^- area  OCA  +/>,,•  area  O A B, 
OF=j?,. -areaOBC  +  p^-axe&OCA  +  ;>„   area  O  AB; 

Complete  tlie  rectangle  O D E F B ;  then  will  its  diagonal  OB  re- 
present the  direction  and  amoimt  of  the  total  stress  on  an  area  of 
the  fourth,  plane  equal  to  A  B  C,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress 

will  be 5J^^-        Q.  R  L 

areaABU  AAA 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  xn,  yn,  zn,  denote  the  angles 
which  a  normal  to  the  fourth  plane  nlakes  with  the  three  rectangu- 
lar axes  respectively ;  xr,  y  r,  « r,  the  angles  which  the  direction 
of  the  stress  on  that  plane  makes  with  the  three  rectangular  axes 
respectively ;  and  p^  the  intensity  of  that  stress.  Then,  it  is  well 
known  that  ^ 

area  O  B  C  =  area  ABC*  cos  x  n, 

area  OCA  =  area  A  BC  '  cosyw^ 
area  O  A  B  =  area  ABC  •  cos  «  »; 
80  that  the  rectangular  components  of  the  intensity  p^  are 

AAA 

p„  =  p„  •  cos  xn  -^  pM,'  cos  y  n  +  j»„  •  cos  «  w 

AAA 

p^  =zp^'co&  xn  +  p„'  cos  yn  +  |?,, '  cos  z n 

AAA 

p^=zp„'QO^xn  +  p^'  cosyn  +  p„'coazn 

The   resultant  intensity  of  the  stress  required  is  given  by  the 
equation 

Pr=   J{PI   +  P4   +  Pi) (2.) 

and  its  direction  by  the  equation 

cos  a;r=  2-"':     cos  yr  =  ^:     cosar  =  ^ (3.) 


.(1.) 
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Hence  it  appears,  that  if  the  rectangular  components  of  the  stress 
on  three  rectangular  planes  in  a  body  be  given,  the  stress  on  any 
fourth  plane  may  be  determined;  from  which  it  follows,  Thai  every 
possible  system  of  stresses  vj^tdch  can  co-exist  in  a  body,  is  capable  of 
being  reeved  into,  or  expressed  by  inea/ns  of,  the  three  normal  stresses, 
ami  the  six  pairs  o/to/ngerUial  stresses,  on  three  rectomgida/r  co-ordinate 
planes, 

106.  TranaromaUoB  of  ammm. — For  the  direction  of  the  normal 
to  the  new  plane  of  action,  ABC,  which  direction  is  denoted  by  n 
in  Problem  IL  of  Article  105,  let  there  be  successively  assumed 
the  directions  of  three  new  rectangular  axes  x',  j/,  s^,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  express  the  rectangular  components,  pjj,  <fec.,  of  a 
given  compound  stress  relatively  to  those  new  axes,  in  terms  of  the 
rectangular  components,  p^  &c.,  of  the  same  compound  stress 
relatively  to  the  original  rectangular  axes,  x,  y, «. 

To  solve  this  question,  let  n  be  taken  to  denote  any  one  of  the 
three  new  axes.  The  three  components,  parallel  to  the  original 
axes,  of  the  stress  on  the  plane  normal  to  n,  are  given  by  equation 
1  of  Article  105.  Each  of  these  components  being  further  resolved 
into  its  components  parallel  to  the  new  axes,  and  the  nine  com- 
ponents so  found  collected  into  three  sums  of  intensities  parallel  to 
the  new  axes,  the  following  results  are  obtained : — 

AAA, 
pJ=Pnm'^^^^  -^  Pmg'OOayX^  '\-  p^'COSZX  ', 

AAA, 

Pnp=PnM'<ioaxy'  ^  Pn^'cosyy'  +p^'coazy^', 

A  A,  A, 

p^'  =jP«,  •  oosx «'  •\-  p^'cosyz  +  jd^  •  cos ««. 

For  n  are  now  to  be  substituted  successively,  both  in  p^J,  &c.,  and 
in  the  values  ofp^  &c,  according  to  equation  1  of  Article  105,  the 
symbols  of,  y*,  z' ;   and  thus  are  obtained  finally  the  following 
equations  o/transforjriation : — 
Normal  Stk£ss£& — 

pJJ  =jo«  cos*  re  a/  +  p„  cos'ya/  +p„  ooB^zai 

+  2p,,cosyafcos«a;  +  2jo„cos«a;'cosa;ar  +  2  jp^  cos  a?  a/ cosy  a/; 

p;/ =  P«,  cos' a;  y +;?,,  cos*  y  y' +;?„  cos* «  y 

-i-Jp^coRyyooBzy'  +  2p„0Gazy'coBxy+  27>^G08a;]/'Oosyy^; 

«  A  ,  A     .  A 

PxV  =Pm»  oo&'xz'-tp^  eos'y  a^  +;?„  cos'^^' 

'^>  ^'    i    c^  A,  A,   ,    ^  A  A 

-f  2^„cosy«  o»*.^««  +2/>,.co8*«  oosa;«  +2p^o(Mxz  oosy^T^ 
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A^  A,  A,  ^  A 

/>/•'  =  />».   cosxy'ooBxz  -^p^cosyt/  coayz+p„coBzycotizs^  - 

.  ,.  A  ^  A  ^  ,         A  A,  A  A^ 

■••  P9t  (poeay*  tosiysf  +  cos  yy'coaznr)  +  p„{co8xy'coBzz  +  cos^ycosaar) 

-  A  A  A  A  ^ 

+  p^(oosyy'co8a;«'  +  cosasy'cosy*'); 

A,  A      ,  A  A  A,  A, 

Pm'm=Pm*<^^>^x^  008 X x^ +P^ cos yz' cos y ay -^  P„  cos  zz  cos  zx 

A,  A  A,         A^  ,         A,         A,  A  A^ 

+  p^{coszz  cosy  x^  + cosy  z  coszas) -^  p„{cosxzcoszx  +  oossssfcosaxt^ 

A  A  A  A^ 

+p^{co8ya^co8a:«'+  cosos^'oosya^^ 

,  A  A  A  A,  A  A 

/>,'y  =p„co8a;aj'cosa?y'+/>^cosyaj'cosyy  +  p„co8«a?'cos«y' 

A  A ,  ,  A  A  ^  ,         A  A,  A,  A^ 

+  />^(coBi5a?'cosyy +ccsyar'cos«y')  +  /)„(cosaxr?'co8«y  +  cos«aj  cosa:y7 

A,  A  ,  A,  A^ 

+ j!?^  (cos  y  a?  COS  a?  y  +  COS  a;  a?  cos  y  y). 

The  two  sjrstems  of  component  stresses,  p„,  <fec,  relative  to  the 
axes  Xj  y,  z,  and  p,V,  <fec.,  relative  to  the  axes  a^,  ^,  «',  which  con- 
stitute the  same  compound  stress,  are  said  to  he  equivalent  to  each 
other. 

107.  PrindpiU  Axes  of  strcM. — THEOREM.  FoT  every  state  of 
stress  in  a  body,  there  is  a  system  of  three  planes  perpendicular  to  each 
other,  on  each  of  which  the  stress  is  whoUy  Twrmal, 

Referring  to  the  equation  3  of  Article  105,  it  is  evident  that  the 
condition,  that  the  direction  of  stress  on  a  plane  shall  coincide  with 
the  normal  to  that  plane,  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

A  p  A  A  p^  A 

cosxr  ^  ^—  -  cosa;n:  cosyr  =  -^  =  cosyn; 

Pr  Pr 

^  P»M  ^  ,1     N 

coB2;r  =  —  =  cosi2rw (1.) 

Pr 

Introducing  these  values  into  the  equation  1  of  Ai-ticle  105,  we 
obtain  the  following : — 

^         ^  ^  ^      i\r 

{P„'-Pr)cosxn  +  p^cosyn  +  p^coszn  =  {)  ; 

p^tMX n  +  {p„  - p,)  cosy n-^ p,t  coszn  =  0;    (2.) 

p„00B«n+;>^cosyn+(p„-p,)co8«n=:U.    ^ 
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Ifrom  these  equations,  by  elimination  of  the  three  oocdnesy  is 
obtained  the  following  cubic  equation  ; — 

Let  PM,+p„+PMs  =  ^i 

PnP»  •^P'rPm  +Pm,P„  -pi  -pi  -pi  =  B;         >  (3.) 
P^PnP^+^P^P.sP^-P^'Pi-PnP^-P^Pi^^''  - 
Then  fi  -  Apl  +  Bp^-C^O (4.) 

The  solution  of  this  cubic  equation  gives  ^ree  roots,  or  values  of 
the  stress  p„  which  satisfy  the  condition  of  being  normal  to  their 
planes  of  action;  and  according  to  the  properties  of  conjugate 
stresses  stated  in  Article  102,  the  directions  of  those  three  normal 
stresses  must  be  perpendicular  to  each  other. — Q.  K  D. 

The  three  conjugate  normal  stresses  are  called /Trmotpo^  s^esses, 
and  their  directions,  principal  caoea  of  stress. 

Jipr  denote  the  intensity  of  one  of  those  principal  stresses,  the 
angles  which  it  makes  with  the  originally  assumed  axes  of  Xy  y,  t,  are 
found  by  means  of  the  following  equations,  deduced  by  elimination 
from  the  equation  2  of  this  Article  : — 

ooaxn{p„p^-^{p^^p„)p,,}^QOByn^^p^-^(p^-p„)p„] 
=  co8zn]p^p„^  {p^^p„)p^] (5.) 

^^Pi}P9»Pty  denote  the  three  values  ofp^  which  satisfy  equation 
4.  Then,  fit)m  the  well  known  properties  of  equations,  it  follcwB 
that  the  co-efficients  of  that  equation  have  the  following  values : — 

^=Pi+Pt+P*;       1 

^=PtP9+P»Pi+PiPt;   ' (6.) 

^^PiP»Py 
fience  it  appeal's,  that  for  a  given  state  of  stress,  the  three  functions 
denoted  by  A,  B,  G,  in  the  equations  3  and  6,  are  the  same  for  all 
positions  of  the  set  of  rectangular  axes  of  a;,  y, «,  or  are  isotropic,  in 
the  sense  already  explained  in  Article  95. 

Let  the  principal  axes  of  stress  now  be  taken  for  axes  of  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates,  and  denoted  by  x,  y,  z;  and  let  it  be  required  to 
£nd  the  direction  and  the  intensity  p,  of  tjie  stress  on  a  plane  whose 

normal  makes  the  angles  xn,  yriyzn,  with  those  axe&  F6r  this 
purpose  the  equations  1. 2,  and  3.  of  Article  105,  are  to  be  modified 
by  making 

Pxx=Pi;      P„=P2;      P^^'PbI      P,.  =  Pm=Ps9  =  ^' 
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Thus  we  obtain 

AAA  A 

pcoaxp  =  picosxn;  pcoByp  =  p^coayn; 

A  A 

pco8zp  =  pfOOBzn (7.) 

p=  V I Pf  ■«»*«» +rf  ooB^yn+pi' cots' zn\  ...(8.) 
The  equations  7  are  easily  transformed  into  the  following  : — 

.(9.) 


A                A 

C08  a;n    ooaxp 

A                 A 

COS  y  »    008 1/|> . 

A                 A 

cos;s;n    co&zp 

P             Px      ' 

p      p,  ' 

P            Pz 

Which  equations  being  squared  and  added,  and  the  square  root  of 
the  sum  extracted,  give  the  following  value  for  the  reciprocal  of  the 
intenoLty  required  : — 

J.=  7J  co^xp^  oo^yp  ^  Qo^zp  ( ^10.) 

^  \      f^  pi  Pl     ) 

the  well  known  equation  of  an  dltpsoid,  in  which  p„  p^  j9„  denote 
the  three  semi-axes,  and  p  the  semidiameter  in  any  given  direction. 
The  cotdne  of  the  obliquity  of  the  stress  p  is  given  by  the  equation 

A  A  A  A  A      ,  A  A 

oosni^scososnoos^p-hcosynoosy^  +  cos^rncos^^ 


-I 


cos'agp  ,  oos'y/?  ,  cos*a?p  ' 
Pi  P*  Pz     \ 


1  /            ^    .              ^                  ^ 
=  _(jt>iCos*«n+paCOB*yn+jo^cos*«n)> (11.) 

P 


UVDAVATV      I       AJAVL&VJiCKUeS       I    a    T)Ull  I 

nothing  \  that  the  <  a  shear    > 
>  is  (  a  thrust  j 


«nd  this  cosine,  by  being 

positive  \  indicates 
nothing  >  that  th< 
negative  j  stress  p 

108.  ntnm  Parallel  im  Omt  Plane. — In  most  practical  questions 
respecting  the  stress  in  structures,  the  directions  of  the  stresses 
chiefly  to  be  considered  are  parallel  to  one  plane,  to  which  their 
planes  of  action  are  perpendicular,  the  remaining  stress,  if  an^, 
heing  a  principal  stress,  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  to  which  the 
others  are  paialleL 

The  problems  concerning  the  relations  amongst  stresses  parallel 
to  one  plane,  might  be  solved  by  considering  them  as  particular 
cases  of  the  more  generaln|^il9max^pG<^ting  stresses  in  any  direo- 
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tion,  which  have  been  treated  of  in  Articles  10^,  106,  and  107  , 
but  the  complexity  of  the  investigations  and  results  in  those 
Articles,  makes  it  preferable  to  demonstrate  the  principles  relating 
to  stresses  parallel  to  one  plane,  independently. 

Problem  L  Ths  intensities  and  directions  of  a  pair  of  conjugate 
stresses,  parallel  to  a  plane  whicli  is  perpendicvlo^  to  their  planes  of 
action,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  tlie  direction  and  intensity  of 
ifie  stress  on  afcmiHi  plane,  perpendicular  also  to  the  fi/rst  mentioned 
plane. 

In  fig.  51,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  repi'esent  the  plane  to  which 

the  stresses  are  parallel ,  let  O  X  and 

O  Y  represent  the  directions  of  the  jmir 

of  conjugate  stresses,  whose  intensities 

are  p^  and  p^ ;  and  let  A  6  be  the  plane, 

the  stress  on  which  is  sought    Consider 

the  condition  of  a  prism,  O  A  B,  bounded 

B  M       y^        by  the  plane  A  B,  and  by  planes  parallel 

Fte-51-  to  OX  and  OY  respectively.    The  force 

exerted  by  the  other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  face  O  A  of  the 

prism,  wiU  be  proportional  to 

P/OA; 

on  0  Y  take  0  E  to  repi-esent  that  foi-ce.  The  f oixse  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  face  O  B  of  the  prism,  will  be  pro- 
portional to 

_  />,0B; 

on  O  X  take  OD  to  represent  this  force.  The  force  exerted  by  the 
other  parts  of  the  body  on  the  fiu;e  A  B  of  the  prism,  must  balance 
the  forces  exerted  on  0  A  and  A  B ;  therefore  complete  the  paral- 
lelogram OD  R  E  ;  its  diagonal  OR  will  represent  the  direction  and 
amount  of  the  stress  on  A  B,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress  will  be 

OR 
^'  =  ^ 

OB'  +  rf  'QA'  +  2jE>,;>,   OB  -OXcos^XOy) 
O  B=+  O  A*  -  2  O  B  •  O  A  cos^X  O  Y.  j 

The  parallelogram  marked  in  the  figure  with  the  capital  letters 
R,  E,  corresponds  to  the  case  in  which  p,  and  p,  are  of  the  same 
kind,  both  pulls,  or  both  thrusts,  in  which  case  p^  is  of  the  same 
kind  also ;  the  parallelogi-am  marked  with  the  small  letters,  r,  e, 
corresponds  to  the  case  in  which  p,  and  p^  are  of  opposite  kinds,  one 
being  a  pull  and  the  other  a  thrust ;  in  which  case  p,  agrees  in  kind 
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with  that  one  of  the  given  conjugate  stresses  whose  direction  falls 
to  the  same  side  of  A  B  with  it  Whea  Or  is  parallel  to  A  B,  i?^  is 
a  shear,  or  tangential  stress. 

Problem  IL  The  irUensitieB  and  directions  of  the  stresses  on  a 
pcdr  of  planes  perpendictda/r  to  each  other  antid  to  a  plane  to  which  the 
stresses  afire  panraUdy  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  the  iniensUy 
and  direction  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  in  amy  position  perpendicular  to 
that  plane  to  which  tJie  stresses  are  parallel. 

In  fig.  52,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent 
the  pkme  to  which  the  stresses  are  parallel^  and 
OX,  O  Y,  the  pair  of  rectangular  planes  on 
which  the  stresses  are  given.  Let  those  stresses 
be  resolved,  as  in  Article  99,  into  rectangular 
normal  and  tangential  components.  Let  p^x  de- 
note the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress  on  the 
plane  O  Y,  which  stress  is  parallel  to  O  X  ,  let 
p^  denote  the  intensity  of  the  normal  stress  on ' 
the  plane  O  X,  which  stress  is  parallel  to  O  Y. 

In  virtue  of  the  Theorem  of  Article  103,  the  ^'^'  ^^' 

tangential  stresses  on  those  two  planes  must  be  of  equal  intensity; 
and  they  may  therefore  be  denoted  by  one  sjrmbol,  p^^  which  sym- 
bdl  may  be  read  as  meaning 

the  intensity  of  T  a? )   on  a  plane   f  y  I  , 
the  stress  along  \y)    normal  to    (  a;  j 

Let  O  N  be  a  line  normal  to  the  plane  the  stress  on  which  is 

sought,  making  with  O  X  the  angle  X  O  N  =  x  ri.  Consider  the 
condition  of  a  prism  O  A  B,  of  the  length  imUy,  bounded  by  the 
planes  O A J.^,  OBj-a,  ABjlON.  The  areas  of  the  faces  of 
that  prism  have  the  following  proportions  : — 

0B  =  AB  "oosan;  OA  =  AB  •  sin  an. 

The  forces  exerted  on  the  faces  O  A  and  O  B,  in  a  direction  parallel 
to  X,  conidst  of  the  normal  stress  on  O  B,  and  the  tangenticd  stress 
on  O  A  ;  that  is  to  say, 

p„  'OB  +  pxy  •  O  A  =  A  B  •  -j  pjgg*  co^  X  n  -^r  px^'  mx  xn  >• 

Let  this  be  represented  by  O  D. 

The  forces  exerted  on  the  faces  O  A  and  O  B,  in  a  direction  paral- 
lel to  y,  consist  of  the  normal  stress  on  OA,  and  the  tangential 
stress  on  O  B ;  that  is  to  say, 

I  A      .  .        '■'    ) 

P;,y-OB -h  p^'OA  =  AB*  Ipx^*  QO^xn  +  pyy*faiixn\' 
Let  this  be  represented  by  O  E. 
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Complete  the  rectaugle  O  D  R  E ;  the  amount  and  direction  of 
the  stress  on  A  B  will  he  represented  by  itn  diagonal, 

011=  V(OI)'+OE*) 
and  the  mtensify  of  that  stress  by 

OR  r  A  A 

+  2pjey(j>jpjc'jrp^)cosxn  'sin^n  > (1.) 

From  R  draw  R  P  perpendicular  to  the  normal  O  N;  then  the 
normal  and  the  tangential  components  of  the  total  stress  on  A  B  will 
be  represented  respectively  by 

OP  =  OD  •  cosa;n  +  OEsinajn; 

PR  =:0Dsina5n-0E    cos  xn; 

and  the  intensities  of  these  components  by 

OP  ,A.  .A,^  A. Ax 

/^  =  ^=  =  p^'co^xn+pp,'Bui*xn'i'2p^'cosxn'smxn;\ 

—  r(2.) 

PR  A         .       A  ,.    ,    A  .     A      1^     ' 

Pi  =  -s=r  =  (p„-p„)  COS  :rn  *8in  xn+p^  (sm'  xn-cotT  xnyl 

A 
The  Miquiiy^  .^  NOR  =  »r,ofthe  stress  on  A  B  is  given  by 

the  equation 

tanT^V  =  A (3.) 

109.  Priaclpal  Axes  of  Htmrn  Parallel  lo  Oae  Plane. — ^ThEOREX. 
For  every  condition  of  stress  pa/raUel  to  one  pkme,  there  are  tvoo  planes 
perpendicula/r  to  each  other,  on  which  there  is  no  tangenUal  stress. 

As  in  Article  108,  let  the  three  rectangular  components,  pj^ 
Pyrn  Pxyj  of  the  stress  on  two  rectangular  planes,  O  Y,  OX,  be  given. 
The  condition,  that  there  shcJl  be  no  tangential  stress  on  a  plane 
normal  to  O  N,  is  expressed  by  making  /),  =  0  in  the  second  of  the 
equations  2  of  that  Article;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  fulfilled, 
we  must  have 

A  A 

cos  X  n  •  sm  a;  n    _       p^^      ^ 
cos*  a;  71 -sin*  an       P'^^Pn 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing, 

tan2aAi  =   -^_ (1.) 
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Now  for  two  values  of  x  w,  differing  by  a  right  angle^  the  values  of 

ian2xn  are  equal;  hence  there  are  two  directions  of  Uie  normal 
ON  perpendicuLar  to  each  other,  which  fulfil  the  condition  of  having 
no  tangential  stress. 

Those  two  directions  are  called  principal  aaoes  of  ttresSy  and  the 
stresses  along  them  (which  are  conjugate  to  each  other)  principal 
stresses. 

There  may  be  a  third  principal  stress,  conjugate  and  at  right 
angles  to  the  first  two;  but  as,  with  one  exception,  the  ensuing  in- 
vestigations of  this  section  relate  to  stresses  upon  planes  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  this  third  principal  stress,  which  does  not  affect 
such  planes,  it  may  be  left  out  of  consideration. 

The  most  simple  mode  of  expressing  the  relations  amongst  inter- 
nal stresses  parallel  to  a  plane  is  obtained  by  taking  the  two  prin- 
cipal axes  of  stress  in  that  plane  for  axes  of  co-ordinates;  and  thi£ 
is  done  in  the  ensuing  Articlea 

110.  B^ml  JPrtadpia  8Ck»mm— FlaM  PrcMwre.^ — THEOREM  L  I/a 
pair  of  principal  stresses  he  of  the  same  hind  amd  ofeqwd  intensity, 
every  stress  parallel  to  the  same  plam  is  of  the  same  kind,  ofeqwdifir 
tensity^  amd  normal  to  its  pUme  ofaxAicnh, 

In  fig.  53,  let  OX,  OY,  be  the  direo-  x 

tions  of  the  given  principal  stresses,  and 
P^  j>y,  their  intensities^  By  the  condi- 
tions of  the  question,  those  intensities  are 
equal,  or 

A=Pr 
Let  it  be  required  to  find  the  direction 
and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  any  plane  *'•" 
AB.  As  in  Article  108,  consider  the 
condition  of  the  triangular  prism  O  A  B; 
and  let  the  length  of  that  prism,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
X  O  Y  be  unity.  Then  the  total  stresses 
on  the  fiu^es  OB  and  O  A  will  be  respectively — 

p,  •  O  B  and  p,  •  O  A. 

0^  O  X  and  O  Y  respectively,  take  OD  to  represent  p,  •  O  B,  and 
O  E  to  represent  p,  *  CTA;  complete  the  rectangle  O  D  R  E;  then 
its  diagonal  O  It  will  represent  the  amount  and  direction  of  the 
stress  on  the  face  AB  of  the  piism,  and  the  intensity  of  that  stress 


Fig.  58. 


will  be 
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Now,  becaiise  p,  =  p^  we  have 

OD    _    ^     _    OR 

OB    ""     OA     "^    AB' 
and  consequently 

and  because  of  the  similarity  of  the  tiiangles  AOB,  OER^OB 
is  perpendicular  to  A  B.  Therefore,  the  stress  on  each  plane  per- 
pendicular to  X  O  Y  is  normal,  and  of  equal  intensity  in  all  direc- 
tions.—Q.  K  D. 

In  this  case  it  is  obvious,  that  every  direction  in  the  plane 
X  O  Y  has  the  properties  of  an  cuds  o/Hress. 

CoBOLLART.  If  the  stress  in  all  directions  parallel  to  a  given  plane 
be  normal,  it  must  be  of  equal  intensity  in  all  those  directions. 

Theorem  II.  In  a  perfect  Jluid,  the  preaswre,  at  a  given  point 
%8  normal  and  of  equal  intensity  in  aU  directions. 

Finid  is  a  term  opposed  to  solid,  and  comprehending  the  liquid 
and  gaseous  conditions  of  bodies,  which  have  been  defined  in  Article  4. 
The  property  common  to  the  liquid  and  the  gaseous  conditions  is 
that  of  not  tending  to  preserve  a  d^nite  sha/pe,  and  the  possession  of 
this  property  by  a  body  in  perfection  throughout  all  its  parts,  con- 
stitutes that  body  a  perfect  fluid  The  parts  of  a  body  i^isting 
alteration  of  shape  must  exert  tangential  stress;  a  perfect  fluid  does 
not  resist  alteration  of  shape ;  therefore  the  parts  of  a  perfect  fluid 
cannot  exert  tangential  stress ;  therefore  the  stress  exerted  amongst 
and  by  them  at  every  point  and  in  every  direction  is  normal ;  there- 
fore at  a  given  point,  it  is  of  equal  intensity  in  every  direction. 
— Q.  B.  D. 

This  theorem,  and  its  consequences,  form  the  branch  of  statics 
called  HydrostcUics,  which  is  sometimes  treated  of  separately,  but 
which,  in  this  treatise,  it  has  been  considered  more  convenient  to 
include  in  the  subject  of  the  statics  of  distributed  forces  in  general. 

Gaseous  fluids  always  tend  to  expand,  so  that  the  stress  in  them 
is  always  a  pressure.  Liquid  fluids  are  capable  of  exerting  to  a 
slight  extent  tension,  or  resistance  to  dilatation,  as  well  as  pressure; 
but  in  all  cases  of  practical  importance  in  applied  mechanics,  the 
only  kind  of  stress  in  liquids  which  is  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
considered,  is  pressure. 

The  term  fluid  presstire  is  used  to  denote  a  thrust  which  is  normal 
and  equally  intense  in  all  directions  round  a  point. 

The  idea  of  perfect  fluidity  is  not  absolutely  realized  by  actual 
liquids,  they  having  all  more  or  less  a  tendency  in  their  parts  to 
resist  distortion,  which  is  called  viscosity,  and  which  constitutes  an 
approach  to  the  solid  condition ;  nevertheless,  in  problems  of  applied 
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hjdroBtatics,  the  ttstsumption  of  perfect  fluidity  gives  results  near 
enoDgli  to  the  truth  for  practical  purposes. 

111.  OppMiie  Prineipai  sitomcs. — ^THEOREM.  If  a  pair  qf  priiy- 
cipal  8tre89e8  he  of  equal  intensities,  but  of  opposite  kinds,  the  stress 
on  any  plane  perpendicuUiur  to  the  plane  of  the  directions  of  the 
principal  stresses  is  of  the  same  intensity,  <md  the  angles  which  its 
direction  makes  with  the  normal  to  its  plane  a/re  bisected  by  the  aoxs. 
of  prmcipal  stress. 

In  flg.  5S,  let  the  stresses  acting  along  the  rectangular  axes  OX, 
O Y,  be  as  before,  of  equal  intensity;  but  let  t^em  now  be,  not  as 
before,  of  the  same  kind,  but  of  opposite  kinds,  one  being  a  thrust 
and  the  other  a  puU : — a  condition  expressed  by  the  equation 

p,  =  —p,', 

and  let  it  be  required  to  find  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress 

on  the  plane  A  B,  to  which  OR  is  normal  

In  this  case  OD  is  to  be  taken  as  before,  to  represent  jt>«  *  OB, 
the  total  stress  on  the  &ce  OB  of  the  triangular  prism  O  A  B; 
but  instead  of  taking  0£  in  the  direction  from  O  towards  B,  to 
represent  the  total  stress  on  O  A,  viz.,  p,  •  OA,  we  are  now  to  take 
0«  of  equal  length,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  Complete  the 
rectangle  ODns;  then  the  diagonal  Or  will  represent  the  total  strest 
on  AB.     The  intensity  of  this  stress  is  the  same  as  before,  viz., 

but  its  direction  Or,  instead  c^  being  perpendicular  to  AB,  makes  an 
angle  XOr  on  one  side  of  the  axis  OX,  equal  toithe  angle  XOR 
which  the  normal  OR  makes  on  the  other  side  of  that  axis;  and 
O  X  bisects  the  angle  of  obliquity  R  Or. — 'Q.'K  D. 

The  stress  ^^  agrees  in  kind  with  that  one  of  the  principal  stresses 
to  which  its  direction  is  nearest ;  and  when  it  makes  angles  of  45^ 
with  each  of  the  axes,  it  is  shearing  or  tangential;  so  that  a  pull 
and  a  thrust  of  equal  intensity,  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  are  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  shearing  stresses  of  the 
same  intensity  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
and  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  first  pair. 

112.  EiUpM  •£  screw. — ^Problem  I.  A  pair  of  priffidpal  stresses 
of  any  intensities ^  and  of  the  same  or  opposite  kinds,  being  given,  it  is 
required  to  find  the  direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress  on  a  plane  in 
any  position  at  rig?tt  angles  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  if  is  two 
principal  stresses  act. 

Let  O  X  and  O  Y  ^gs.  54  and  55),  be  the  directions  of  the  two* 
principal  stresses;  O  A  being  the  direction  of  the  greater  stresa 
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Let  p,  be  the  intensiiy  of  the  greater  stren ; 
aod  p,  that  of  the  less. 


QT 


Fig.  54.  /ig.  66. 

The  kind  of  sti*ess  to  which  eacn  of  these  belongs,  pull  or  throaty 
is  to  be  distinguished  by  means  of  the  algebraical  signs.  If  a  pull 
is  considered  as  positive,  a  thrust  is  to  be  considered  as  negative^ 
and  vice  versd.  It  is  in  general  convenient  to  consider  that  kind 
of  stress  as  positive  to  which  the  greater  principal  stress  belongs. 
Fig.  54  represents  the  case  in  which  p,  and  p^  are  of  the  same  kind ; 
^.  55  the  case  in  which  they  are  of  opposite  kinds.  In  all  the 
following  equations,  the  sign  oi  p^  is  held  to  be  implied  in  that 
symbol 

Consider  the  two  equations 


,i  ^•-       2       ^        - 

^       P'  +_a      P'  —  P». 
Pf  =  —2       '        2      ' 

From  these  it  appears,  that  the  pair  of  stresses,  p^  and  p^  may  be 
considered  as  made  up  of  two  pairs  of  stresses,  viz.: — a  pair  of 
stresses  of  equal  intensity  and  of  the  same  kind,  whose  common 

value  is  "',  and  a  pair  of  stresses  of  equal  intensity,  but 

*  2 

opposite  kinds,  whose  values  are  +  ^'      ". 

Now  let  A  B  be  the  plane  on  which  it  is  required  to  ascertain  the 
direction  and  intensity  of  the  stress,  and  ON  a  normal  to  that  plane, 
making  with  the  axis  of  greatest  stress  the  angle 

^  XON  =  A 
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On  O  N  take  OM  =  "*  ^  ^"'y  this  will  represent  a  normal  stress 

on  A  B  of  the  same  kind  with  the  greater  principal  stress,  and  of 
an  intensity  which  is  a  mean  between  the  intensities  of  the  two 
prindpal  stresses  ;  and  this,  according  to  Article  110,  Theorem  L^ 

▼ill  be  the  effect  upon  the  plane  AB,  of  the  pair  of  stresses  ^'      "^ 

Through  M  draw  PMQ,  making  with  the  axis  of  stress  the  same 
angles  which  ON  makes,  but  in  the  opposite  direction;  that  is  to 
say,  take  M  P  =  BTQrrrSrO.  On  the  line  thus  found  set  off  from 
M  towards  the  axis  of  greatest  stress,  MR  =  ^^^^-^-  T^>  ac- 
cording to  Article  111,  will  represent  the  direction  and  the  intensity 
of  the  oblique  stress  on  AB,  which  is  the  effect  of  the  pair  of  stresses 

2      * 

Join  OR.  Then  will  that  line  represent  the  resultant  of  the 
forces  represented  by  OM  and  MR;  that  is  to  say,  the  direction  and 
intensity  of  the  entire  stress  on  AB. — Q.  K  I. 

The  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution  is  easily  obtained  by 
means  of  the  formulte  of  j^ane  trigonometry,  and  consists  of  the  two 
following  equations: — 

Intensity,  ORorp,  =  J  {pi'COH*xn  +  pj-sin'ajn} (1.) 

ftn  equation  which  might  have  been  obtained  by  making  p^  s  0  in 
equation  1  of  Article  108,  Problem  II. 

A 

Obliquiiy ,  .^  N  O  R  orn  n 

=  arc  sin  •  (sin  2a? n -^^r"  M (2.)     ^ 

arc  s        \  2pr   J  ^    '     ^ 

This  obliquity  is  always  towards  the  axis  of  greatest  stress^  ^ 

In  fig.  54,  p^and  p,  are  represented  as  being  of  the  same  kind; 

and  MR  is  consequently  less  than  OM,  so  that  OR  falls  on  the 

same  side  of  O X  with  ON,  that  is  to  say,  nr  .^xn.  In  fig.  55, 
p,  and  p,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  MR  is  greater  than  OM,  and  OR 

falls  on  the  opposite  side  of  OX  to  OM;  that  is  to  say,  nr  :x^  xn. 
The  locus  of  the  point  M  is  obviously  a  circle  of  the  radius 

^'  ^  ^y,  and  that  of  the  point  R,  an  ellipse  whose  semi-axes  are 

p,  and  p^  and  which  may  be  calkd  the  Ellipse  op  Stress,  because 
its  semidiameter  in  any  direction  represents  the  intensity  of  the 
stress  in  that  direction. 
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The  principal  stresses,  being  represented  by  the  semi-axen  of  this 
ellipse,  are  respectively  the  grecUest  and  letist  of  the  stresses  jjarallel 
to  the  plane  XOY. 

The  direct  and  shearing^  or  riormal  and  tangential  components  of 
OR  =  Pr  are  found  by  letting  fisdl  a  perpendicular  from  R  upon 
O  N,  and  are  as  follows: — 

Direetjp^  =  p,  •  C08*n«  4  p,  '  sin'ajn; (3.) 

A  A 

Shearing^pt  =  (p,  -  p,)  cos  ojh  •  sina;n; (4.) 

equations  which  might  have  been  deduced  Lx)m  the  equations  2  of 
Article  108,  Problem  IL 

From  equation  3  it  is  obvious,  that  the  sum  of  the  normal  stresses 
an  a  pair  of  pla/nes  at  right  angles  to  each  other  is  equal  to  the  si%jum 
of  the  principal  stresses ;  and  from  equation  4  follows  the  principle, 
already  demonstrated  otherwise  in  Article  104,  of  the  equality  of 
the  shearing  stress  on  a  pair  of  planes  perpendicular  to  each  other. 

Problem  II.  A  pair  of  principal  stresses  being  given,  it  is  required 
to  find  the  positions  of  the  planes  on  wfiidi  the  shecvTy  or  tangehticU 
component  of  the  stress,  is  most  intense,  and  tlie  intensity  of  that  sliear. 
It  is  evident  that  the  shear  is  greatest  when  M  R  is  perpendicular 
to  O  M;  and  then  M  R  itself  represents  the  intensity  of  the  shear; 
that  is  to  say, 

maximum  p,  =  ^^^-r-^'^  (5.) 

In  this  case,  A  B  is  either  of  the  two  planes  which  make  angles 
of  45^  with  the  axes  of  stresa 

Problem  III.  To  fi/nd  the  pla/nes  on  which  the  obliquity  of  the 
stress  is  greatest,  the  intensity  of  that  stress,  and  the  angle  of  its 


Case  1.    W?ienthe  principal  sbresses  wre  of  the  same  kind,    (Fig.  54.) 
In  this  case  MR  ..bs:^  MO,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  angle  of 

obliquity,  .,ei:rMOR  =  nris  greatest,  when  M  R  is  perpendicular 
to  0  R,  and  that  its  value  is  given  by  the  equation 

A  .      MR 

maxmium  w  r  =  arc  •  sm  •         ■ 

OM 
=  arc  •  sin&JIl& (6.) 


o^^*^' 


To. find  the  position  of  the  normal  ON  to  the  plane  A B,  we  have  to 
consider  that, 

A=   L^  PMN; 
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but.^  PMN  =  ^  MRO  +  ^  MOB 

consequently  in  this  case, 

90° -f 
2 


90°  +  max.  nr; 


A        90°  +  max,  nr  . 

«»  = o ('•) 


(an  obtuse  angle). 
And  for  the  poidtion  of  the  plane  AB  itself,  we  have 

.<:;:  XOA  ==  90°  —  xn=   5 (8.) 

(an  acute  angle). 

These  equations  apply  to  a  pair  of  planes,  making  equal  angles 
at  opposite  sides  of  O  X. 

The  hUensity  of  the  most  oblique  stress  is  ob^'iously 

Pr=  ^/(0M«— SR*) 

=  J  {  ^-£^^i£^  }  =  j(p.p,y (9.) 

or  a  mean  praporHonal  between  the  principal  stresses.  This  is 
otherwise  evident  from  the  consideration,  that  when  O  R  -L  PRQ, 
then  OR  =  J  (PR  '  RQ),  and  that  RQ  =  p„  PR  =  p^ 

Case  2.  nhen  the  principal  stresses  are  of  opposite  lands  (fig.  55), 
H  is  evident,  that  the  most  obHqne  stress  possible  is  a  tangential 
stress,  and  iJiat  the  problem  amounts  to  finding  the  circumstances 
under  which  O  R  lies  in  the  plane  AB.  In  this  case  it  is  evident, 
that  the  triangle  OMR  becomes  right-angled  at  O,  and  conse- 
quently, that  the  intensity  of  the  stress  is  given  by  the  equation 

=  >J{-p.p,)> (10.) 

being,  as  before,  a  mean  proportional  between  the  principal  stresses. 
The  product  —  p^  p,  is  a  positive  quantity,  notwithstanding  it» 
negative  sign,  because  p,  in  this  case  is  implicitly  negative. 
The  position  of  the  normal  O  N  is  found  by  considering,  that 

xn  =  ^^fm:n, 

2 
and  that        .^  PMN  =  ^^  MOR  4-  ^^  MRO 

=  90°  +  arc  sin  ^'  "^  ^^ 
P'  -  P» 
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-arc  -mn 


.P'+P, 


k±fil 


(11.) 


consequently, 

A^UaO'  +  arc.Bin-^} 

2    1  Pm-PfJ 

(an  obtuse  angle); 

^XOA=  90**  — A  =  i- 1  90^— I 

(an  acute  angle). 

In  these,  as  in  the  other  formul»  applicable  to  the  case  in  which 
p^  andjp,  are  of  opposite  kinds,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  />, 
is  impwsUly  negative,  and  that  consequently  p,  4-  p,  means  the 
difference,  and  p,  —  p,  the  eum,,  of  the  a/nthmebUxd  values  of  the 
principal  stresses. 

Problem  IY.  The  iniensUUe,  kinds,  and  MiquUies,  of  amy  two 
stresses  whose  plcmes  o/aodon  a/re  perpendictdar  to  the  plcme  of  their 
directions,  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  ths 
principal  stresses  amd  axes  of  stress.  Case  L 
When  the  given  stresses  are  of  the  same  kind^ 
and  unequaL 

In  fig.  56,  let  AB,  A'K,  represent  the 
given  planes,  O  N,  O  N',  their  normals,  O  R, 
O  K,  the  stresses  upon  them. 

Let  the  intensities  be  denoted  algebraically 
by 

p  =  OR;  jp^  =  0R',  , 

Fig.  56.  and  the  obliquities  by 

^  N O R  =  WV;  ^  N'OR  =  t/t'. 

In  fig.  57,  take  O  N  to  represent  at  once  the  normals  to  both 
planes. 

Make  ^  N  O  R  =  rTr;  ^  N  O  R  =  nV; 

OR  =  p;  OR  =  p'. 

Join  RR,  bisect  it  in  S,  firom  which  draw  SM  -1-  RR',  cutting 

H  ONinM.  Join  MR,  MR, 
which  lines  are  evidently 
equal  Then  from  a  com* 
parison  of  the  construction 
of  this  figure  with  the  gene- 
ration of  the  ellipse  of  stress, 
^  as  described  under  Problem 

Fig.  57.  I.,  is  evident,  that 
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OM  =  Si+.£jt;  Sr  =  MR'  =  ^'^^i 
and  oonaequentlj  that  the  pi-incipal  stresses  are 

/>,  =  OM  +  MR;jt?,  =  0rM-MR; (12.) 

and  it  is  also  evident^  that  the  angles  made  by  the  axis  of  greatest 
stress,  with  the  two  normals  respectively,  are 

/n--^^NMR;  a:n'=y^NMR'; (13.) 

which  data  are  sufficient  to  determine  the  position  of  the  axes.— 
Q.RL 

Oasb  2.  When  the  given  sl/ressea  cvre  of  opposite  hindsy  the  con- 
struction is  the  same  in  every  respect,  except  that  the  lesser  of  the 
given  stresses  must  be  represented  in  fig.  57  by  a  line  in  the  pro- 
longcOion  of  its  direction  beyond  O,  Tnaking  an  obtuse  angle  with 
O  N,  equal  to  the  supplement  of  its  obliquity. 

In  either  of  the  two  cases  that  have  been  stated,  the  angle 
between  the  normals  to  the  two  given  planes  must  have  one  or 
other  of  the  two  following  values  : —  ;  ^ 

A,      f  either«n'+ a;n  =  .^NMS)  „^, 

««=i  A,       A  ^^^^\ (1^0 

(or       «  n  -  an  -  .^s^RMS  j 

according  as  the  two  normals  are  at  opposite  sides,  or  at  the  same 
side  of  the  axis  of  greatest  stress. 

The  solution  of  cases  1  and  2  is  expressed  algebraically  by  the 
following  equations,  which  are  deduced  from  the  geometrical 
■olation  by  means  of  well  known  formulse  of  trigonometry  : — 

M^-gH-   ,        i-']      A,)' ('»•) 

2  (p  COS  n  r  -p  cos  tvr/ 
^:-&  =  fiTR  =  STB; 

-  V  { ^-^y^  +  p-* - (p,  +  p,)p,  COB «V  }  ; (16.) 


A 

^4.  A       2p COS nr- »,-»-, 
cos  2  a;  n  =  — *- '^- — ^  ; 

A 

COS 2 a; w  =  -*- ^*    *' • 


.(17.) 
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In  using  these  equations,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  cosine  of 
an  obtuse  angle  is  negative. 

Simplified  Forms  of  Gases  1  and  2. 
Case  3.   When  the  ttoo  given  stresses  a/re  conjvf/gate^  they  are  of 
equal  obliquity;  and  the  points  O,  E',  S,  R,  in  fig.  57,  are  in  one 
straight  line,  to  which  M  S  is  perpendicular ;  the  angle  between 
the  two  normals  being 

^NMS  =  yrn'  =  90'-Hn'V (la) 

In  this  case,  equation  15  becomes 

^=^-^^; (19) 

2  cos  n  r 
equation  16  becomes 


A''^-*-^-A .w 

I  4  cos*  nr  J 


^nations  17  are  modified  only  by  the  equality  of  n  r'  to  n  r. 

Case  4.  When  the  planes  of  action  of  the  two  given  stresses  are 
perpendicular  to  each  oHier^  M  S  is  perpendicular  and  B  R'  parallel 
to  O  N,  in  fig.  57,  so  that  we  have,  for  the  tangential  component  of 
each  stress, 

MS  =1?  sm  n r  srj/  sm n  r'  =p,. 
Let  the  normal  components  of  the  given  stresses  be  denoted  by 

A  A 

Pii  =p cos  nr\  p\  =p' cos n  r*. 

Then  equation  15  becomes 

£L+^,=Ci+£:. (21.) 

equation  16  becomes 

^=  ^/{^-2^+l'?  } (22.) 

The  equations  17  become 

cos  2  o/n  =  -  cos  2  a/n'  =  fi^r£« ; ' 

.  or,  what  is  equivalent,  (^3.) 

tan  2  A  =  -  tan  2  aj'n'  =  -  ?Pi- 

.being  the  same  with  equation  1  of  Article  109. 
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Problbm  Y.  The  stress  in  every  direcUon  being  a  thrust,  and  tfts 
greatest  Miqudiy  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  tfte  ratio  of  two 
conjugate  thrusts  whose  common  Miqu/Uy  is  given. 

Let  9  denote  the  gfyen  greatest  obliquity.  Then  according  to 
Problem  III., 

P-"^^'=8in^. 

Let  n  r,  which  most  not  exceed  ^,  denote  the  common  obliquity 
of  a  pair  of  conjugate  thrusts,  so  that,  as  in  Problem  lY.,  case  3, 

90^  +  nr 

shall  be  the  angle  between  the  normals  to  their  planes  of  action, 
and 

90*=  — fTr 

the  angle  between  those  planes  themselves.  Let  p  be  the  intensity 
of  the  greater,  and  p'  that  of  the  less,  of  those  conjugate  thrusts 
whose  ratio  is  sought ;  then  dividing  equation  20  of  this  Article  by 
equation  19,  and  squaring  the  result,  we  find 

-"■-(^)'='-^^' <^> 

or  transposing 

<£±£l^  "^^"^^ (25.) 

4pp'  C08'(P  ^       ' 

Hence  it  follows  that  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  stresses,  p,  p',  is 
that  of  the  two  roots  of  a  quadratic  equation. 

«'  — 2cosnr-«  +  cos»^=  0. (26.) 

that  is  to  say,  let  p  be  the  greater  thrust,  and  p  the  less,  then 

p^     oosnr — J  (cos^  n  r  —  cos'^) /gyv 

^     cosnr  +  ^  (cos*  nr — cos*^) 
When  nT'=^  Oywthis  becomes  the  ratio  of  the  principal  thrusts,  viz.  :^- 

^  =  Lt1^^: (28.) 

p,     1  +  sin  ^ 

when  nr^:z^,  the  ratio  becomes  that  of  equality. 
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113.  €«HiMae4  8u«flM«  In  One  piaae.^ — Pboblejl  C^icentha  nor- 
mal intensUiea  and  dvrectuma  of  any  nwnber  of  simple  sbressea  uhose 
directions  are  in  tJie  same  plane;  required,  the  directions  and  inteiir- 
sities  of  the  pair  of  principal  stresses  resulting  from  Ovevr  combinaiioTK 

Distdngmsh  the  pulls  from  the  thrusts  by  considering  the  kind 
whose  sum  is  greatest  as  positive,  and  the  opposite  kind  as  negative. 
Assume  two  planes  at  right  angles  to  eadi  other  (which  may  be 
called  planes  of  reduction),  to  each  of  which,  by  the  process  of 
Article  98,  reduce  all  the  given  stresses ;  and  then  resolve,  as  in 
Article  99,  each  of  the  reduced  stresses  thus  obtained  into  a  direct 
or  normal,  and  a  shearing  or  tangential  component.  Compute 
(attending  to  the  positive  and  negative  signs)  the  two  sums  of  the 
direct  component  stresses  on  the  two  planes  of  reduction  respectively  ; 
compute  also  the  sum  of  the  shearing  components,  whicSi  will  be 
the  same  for  each  plane  of  reduction  :  lastly,  from  the  pair  of  total 
direct  stresses,  and  the  total  shearing  stress,  thus  computed,  re- 
latively to  the  assumed  rectangular  planes  of  reduction,  determine, 
as  in  Article  112,  Problem  I  v.,  case  4,  the  directions  and  inten- 
sities of  the  resultant  principal  stresses. — Q.  E.  L 

The  algebrai(»l  expression  of  this  solution  is  as  follows : — Let  n 
be  taken  to  denote  the  normal  to  one  of  the  rectangular  planes  of 
reduction. 

Let  p  denote  the  normal  vnlensity  of  any  one  of  the  given  direct 

stresses,  and  np  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the 
normal  n.  The  symbol  2,  as  in  previous  examples,  denotes  the 
operation  of  taking  the  sum  of  a  set  of  quantities,  with  due  r^ard 
to  their  algebraical  signs,  that  is  to  say,  adding  the  positive  and 
subtracting  the  negative  quantities. 

The  direct  and  shearing  components  of  a  single  stress  jp,  as 
reduced  to  the  rectangular  planes  of  reduction  respectively,  accord- 
ing to  the  principles  of  Article  99,  are  as  follows  : — 

Normal  J  ^^  *^®  plane  normal  to  n,  p  cos*  np ; 
(  on  the  other  plane,  p  sin*  np  \ 

Tangential  on  each  plane,  p  cos  a  p  sin  n  pi 

Consequently,  the  total  direct  and  shearing  stresses  on  the  planes 
of  reduction,  are  as  follows : — 

Normal,|''-  =  '^^'^'"?; 
\pn=-\p^ri?rip)\ 

Tangential,  p^=.^\p  cos  np  sin  np). 
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Introducing  these  values  into  the  equations  21,  22,  and  23,  of 
Ajtide  112,  and  observing  that 

cos'jijp  +  sm'np=l;  cos'njp  —  6m'np  =  cos  2nj3^ 

A         .A        1    .     ^   A 

cos  njD  •  sin  np  =  - sin  2  npj 
we  obtain  the  following  results  : — 

«^-^- 0.) 

^  2~^"2    '^  \  (a -p  cos  2  njp)  + (a -p  sin  2  np)l""-(^') 
nx^-^  arc-tan— ^^^ f (3.) 

3*jE>C08  2np 

The  equation  2  is  capable  of  being  expressed  in  another  form,  as 
follows.     Let  a,  a'  be  any  two  angles.     Then 

cos  a  cos  a'  +  sin  a  sin  <3t'  =  cos  (a  —  ct). 

Now  the  miantity  under  the  sign  J,  in  equation  2,  consists  of  the 
following  classes  of  terms  : — 

1.  All  the  squares  jf  cos*  2  np ; 

2.  All  the  products  2  jp  p  cos  2  n  p  cos  2  n//  ; 
where  p,  p',  ate  omy  pair  of  the  given  stresses ; 

3.  All  the  squares  p*  sin'  2  np ; 

4.  All  the  products  2  p  |/  sin  2  np  sin  2  ny. 

The  first  and  third  of  these  classes  being  added  together,  make 

s  (p");  the  second  and  fourth  make  2  s  (p p'  •  cos  2pp') ;  pj/  being 
the  angle  between  p  and  pf.     Equation  2  thus  becomes 

^^=\j{^{p*)  +  2^{pjycos2p'p')}  (4.) 

From  the  equations  (1)  and  (4)  it  appears  that  the  inlensitiea  of 
the  principal  stresses  p«  and  p,  can  be  computed  without  assuming 
planes  of  reduction ;  for  the  only  angles  involved  in  this  pair  of 

equations  are  the  several  angles  p^/,  which  the  given  stresses  make 
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with  each  other  when  compared  by  pairs  in  every  possible  coui- 
bination.  To  find  the  directions,  however,  of  those  principal  stresses^ 
planes  of  reduction  must  be  assumed 

In  using   the  equation  (4),  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  when 

2pp'  exceeds  90**,  we  have 

COB  2  pfzii  —  cos  (180®  —  Spj/j. 

SEcmoN  4. — 0/the  Internal  EquUihrium  of  Stress  and  Weighty 
amd  Hi/s  Principles  of  Hydrostcitics, 

114.  YuTing  iMici-Mii  8trc— . — The  investigations  of  the  preced- 
ing section  have  been  conducted  as  if  the  internal  stress,  whether 
simple  or  compound,  were  uniform  at  all  points  in  the  body  undei 
consideration ;  but  their  results  are  nevertheless  correctly  applicable 
to  internal  stress  which  varies  from  point  to  point  of  the  body  ; 
for  those  results  are  arrived  at  by  considering  the  conditions  of 
equilibrium  of  a  pyramidal  or  mismatic  portion  of  the  body  con- 
taining the  point  at  which  the  relations  amongst  the  components 
of  the  stress  are  to  be  determined ;  and  when  the  stress  varies  from 
point  to  point,  then  by  supposing  the  pyramid  or  prism  to  be  small 
enough,  its  condition  of  stress  may  be  made  to  deviate  from  uni- 
formity to  an  extent  less  than  any  assigned  limit  of  deviation  ; 
but  the  truth  of  the  propositions  of  the  preceding  section  for  an 
uniform  stress  is  independent  of  the  size  of  the  prism  or  pyramid  ; 
therefore  they  can  be  proved  to  deviate  from  the  trut^  for  a  vary« 
ing  stress  by  less  than  any  assignable  error ;  therefore  they  must 
be  true  for  a  varying  as  well  as  for  an  uniform  stress. 

115.  Cnmmtm  mt  VaryiMg  screM. — The  internal  stress  exerted 
amongst  the  parts  of  a  body,  may  vary  from  point  to  point,  from 
three  classes  of  causes,  viz. : — 

I.  Mutual  attractions  and  repulsions  between  the  parts  of  the 
body; 

II.  Attractions  and  repulsions  exerted  between  the  parts  of  the 
body  in  question  and  external  bodies  ; 

III.  Stress  exerted  between  the  body  in  question  and  external 
bodies  at  their  surfaces  of  contact. 

I.  The  first  of  thes6  classes  of  causes  may  be  left  out  of  considera- 
tion in  the  present  treatise;  because  the  mutual  attractions  and 
repulsions  of  the  parts  of  an  artificial  structure  are  too  small  to  be 
of  practical  importance  in  the  art  of  construction. 

II.  Of  the  second  class  of  causes,  the  only  force  which  is  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  be  considered  in  the  art  of  construction,  is 
weight, 

IIL  The  consideration  of  the  third  class  of  causes  belongs  to 
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the  subject  of  the  strength  of  materials,  whioh  will  be  treated  of  iu 
the  sequel. 

The  subject  of  the  present  section,  therefore,  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  weight  of  the  parts  of  a  body,  and  the  variation  of  its 
condition  of  stress  from  point  to  point. 

116.  Oeacral  ProbleM  of  Intenial  B^alliteiaBi. — Let  fO  denote 
the  weight  per  unit  of  volume  of  a  body,  or  part  of  a  body,  and  let 
it  be  required  to  determine  what  modes  of  variation  of  internal 
stress  are  consistent  with  that  specific  gravity. 

Consider  the  condition  of  a  rectangular 
molecule  A  (fig.  58),  boimded  by  ideal 
planes,  whose  edges  are  parallel  to  three 
rectangular  axes,  OX,  OY,  OZ.  The 
position  of  this  set  of  axes  is  immaterial 
to  the  result;  but  the  algebraic  formulae 
are  simplified  by  assuming  one  axis  to  be 
vertical;  let  O  Z,  then,  be  vertical,  and 
let  distances  along  it  be  positive  upwards. 
Then  weight  must  be  treated  as  a  n^a- 
tive  force ;  and  the  weight  of  a  portion 
of  the  body  of  the  volume  V  will  be  denoted  by 

-  toV. 

Let  the  dimensions  of  the  molecule  A  be 

AX  parallel  to  OX, 

AZ      „         „      OZ. 
Th^  its  weight  is  represented  by 

—  w  '  AX  Ay  Ag, 
The  six  faces  will  be  designated  as  follows  : — 

Farthest  from  O. 
The  pair  parallel  to  Y  O  Z 
»  w        .jy       Z  O  X 

„         „        „     XOYl 
(That  is,  the  horizontal  pair.)  \ 

Lei  the  six  intensities  of  the  components  of  the  stress  be  denoted 
as  in  Article  104,  viz. : — 

Normal,  p«r,  py^  ;?„; 
Tangential,  py^y  p„,  pxr 

As  for  the  sijms  of  normal  stress,  let  pull  be  positive  and  thrust 

1 


;} 


f  Ay  az 

+   A*  AX 
+  AX  Ay) 
(the  upper.)  J 


Nearest  to  O. 

—  Ay  AZ 

—  AZ  AX 

—  A 

(the  lower. 


X  Ay\ 
>wer.)  J 
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negativa  As  for  the  signs  of  tangential  stress,  let  those  streasea 
be  considered  as  <  ^^^^^  \  ^^<^^  tend  to  make  the  pair  of  cor- 
ners of  the  molecule  which  are  nearest  and    farthest  from  O 

j  sharper ) 

\  flatter  ( 

In  the  first  place,  let  the  rcUe  of  vernation  of  the  stress,  of  what 
kind  soever,  from  point  to  point,  be  uniform;  that  is  to  say,  for 
example,  if  the  mean  intensity  of  any  one  of  the  components  of 
the  stress  at  the  face  -  Ax  ^y  hep,  then  at  the  face  +  Ax  Ay, 
whose  distance  from  ^  Ax  Ay  is  Az,  let  the  mean  intensity  of 
the  same  component  be 

in  which  -7^  is  a  constant  co-efHcient  or  £9u;tor,  meaning  ''  the  rctie 

of  variation  of  p  aJUmg  z,"  which  is  positive  or  negative,  according 
as  the  variation  of  ;>  is  of  the  same  or  of  the  contrary  kind  to  that 
of  z.  Rates  ofvaricU/ion  are  also  known  by  the  name  of  differential 
co-efficients.  As  there  are  six  components  in  the  stress,  and  three 
axes  of  co-ordinates,  thei*e  are  eiglUeen  |)Ossible  differential  co- 
efficients of  the  stress  with  respect  to  the  co-ordinates ;  but  it  will 
presently  appear  that  nine  only  of  those  co-efficients  are  concei-ued 
in  the  solution  of  the  present  problem. 

The  relations  amongst  the  weight  of  the  molecule  A,  and  the 
variations  of  the  intensities  of  the  component  stresses  on  its  differ- 
ent faces,  depend  on  this  principle,  that  the  force  a/rising  frotu  the 
variations  of  stress  must  balance  tlie  weight  of  the  molecide;  that  is 
to  say,  the  resultant  force  parallel  to  each  of  the  horizontal  axes, 
which  arises  from  the  variation  of  stress,  must  be  nothing,  and  the 
resultant  force  parallel  to  the  vertical  axis,  which  arises  from  the 
variation  of  stress,  must  be  v/pvxvrd,  and  equal  to  tJye  weiglU  of  tJie 
molecide — a  principle  expressed  by  thn  thi'ee  following  equa- 
tions : — 

\—  A  a;  *  A  V  A  «  •♦■  -^^  A  V  *  A  is;  A  a;  +  -v^  A«*Aa;Av  =  0:  ' 
dx  ^  dy      ^  dz  *f        ' 


JJ^Ax'AyAz  +  -^Ay-AZAx  -I-  -^A«' Aa?Ay=iO: 
dx  ''  dy      "^  d9  if        ^ 

-^AX'AyAZ  +  -^^Ay'AZAX  +  ^AZ'AXAy 
-   W  AX  Ay  AZ. 


(1) 
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Eacti  of  the  nine  teims  which  compose  the  left  mdes  of  the  above 
equations  is  the  product  of  four  Actors;  the  first  being  the  rate  of 
variation  of  a  stress,  the  second  the  distance  between  two  faces  on 
which  that  stress  acts,  and  the  third  and  fourth  the  dimensions  of 
tliose  &oes,  whose  product  is  their  common  area. 

Each  term  of  those  three  equations  contains  as  a  common  fiu^r 
the  volume  of  the  molecule,  ax  ^y  az;  dividing  by  this,  they  are 
feduced  to  the  following  s — 


^  ^■ 

dy 

*    %   =   ^M 

^  + 

dp„ 
dy 

^    '#    =    '■' 

dx      ^ 

dy 

+    '*    =    -   1 

.(3.) 


In  this  second  form,  the  equations  are  applicable  to  rates  of  varia- 
tion which  are  not  uniform  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  uniform. 
For  as  the  rectangular  molecule,  from  the  conditions  of  whose 
equilibrium  these  equations  are  deduced,  is  of  arbitrary  size,  it  may 
be  supposed  as  small  as  we  please;  and  when  the  rates  of  variation 
of  the  stress  are  not  uniform,  we  can  always,  by  suppomng  the 
molecule  small  enough,  make  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  stresses 
throughout  its  bulk  deviate  from  uniform  lutes  to  an  extent  less 
than  any  given  limit  of  error. 

The  equations  2  can  easily  be  modified  so  as  to  adapt  them  to 
any  different  arrangement  of  the  axes  of  co-ordinate&  Thus,  if  z 
be  made  positive  downwards  instead  of  upwards,  -  «>  is  to  be  put 
for  w  in  the  third  equation.  K  a;  or  ^,  instead  of  z,  be  made  the 
Tertical  axis,  tr  is  to  be  substituted  for  0  in  the  first  or  the  second 
equation,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  0  for  w  in  the  third  equation. 
If  the  axes  of  x,  y,  and  z  make  respectively  the  angles  «,  /3,  and  y, 
with  a  line  pointing  vertically  upwards,  the  force  of  gravity  is  to 
he  resolved  into  three  rectangular  components,  each  of  which  must 
1)0  separately  balanced  by  variations  of  stress  ;  so  that  for 

0,  0,  «?, 

in  the  firsts  second,  and  third  equations  respectively,  are  to  be 
substituted 

t<?  cos  «,  ti^  cos  /3,  tr  cos  y. 

The  equations  of  this  Article  are  not  in  general  sufficient  of 
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theraselves  to  determine  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  intensity  of 
the  stress  in  a  solid  body,  because  of  their  number  not  being  80> 
great  as  that  of  the  number  of  imknown  quantities  to  be  determined. 
They  have  therefore  to  be  combined  with  other  equations,  deduced 
from  the  relations  which  are  found  by  experiment  to  exist  between 
the  alterations  of  figure,  which  the  jmrts  of  a  solid  body  undergo 
when  a  load  acts  on  it,  and  the  sti*esses  which  at  the  same  time  act 
amongst  the  disfigured  parts.  These  relations  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject  of  elasticity  and  of  the  strength  of  materials,  and  not  to  that 
of  the  principles  of  statics.  The  remainder  of  the  present  sectioi> 
will  relate  to  those  more  simple  problems  which  can  be  solved  by 
means  of  the  equations  2  alone. 

117.  B4«iiitoi«ai  Af  Ftaid*. — ^It  has  already  been  explained  ii> 
Article  110,  that  in  a  fluid  the  only  stress  to  be  considered  iu 
practice  is  a  thrust  or  pressure,  normal  and  of  equal  intensity 
in  all  directions.  This  is  expressed  symbolically  in  the  following, 
manner: — 


P^  =  Pn='Pn'=Py  f ^  '^ 


the  single  symbol  p  being  used,  for  the  sake  of  convenience  and* 
brevity,  to  denote  the  intensity  of  the  fluid  pressure  at  any  given  point 
in  the  fluid. 

In  adapting  the  equations  2  of  Article  116  to  this  case,  it  is  con- 
venient to  take  X  to  denote  vertical  co-ordinates,  and  to  make  it 
positive  dovmwards.  Then,  bearing  in  mind  that  jp  is  now  a  thrust^ 
being  positive  (and  not  a  pidl  when  positive  and  a  thrust  when 
n^iative,  aa  in  the  general  problem),  we  obtain  the  following, 
equations: — 


dp 


(2.> 


The  first  of  these  equations  expresses  the  isusty  that  m  a  balanced 
flvidy  the  pressure  increases  with  the  vertical  depth,  at  a  rate  expres^d 
bf/  the  weight  of  the  fluid  per  unit  of  volume;  and  tJie  second  and  thinl 
express  the  &ct,  that  in  a  balanced  fluidy  the  pressure  has  no  variation 
in  any  horizontal  direction;  in  other  words,  that  the  pressure  is  equat 
at  all  points  m  the  same  level  surface, 

[The  exact  figure  of  a  level  surface  is  spheroidal ;  but  for  pur- 
)x>se8  of  applied  mechanics  it  may  be  treated  as  a  plane,  without 
sensible  error.] 
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Those  principles  may  also  be  proyed  directly.  Let  fig.  59  le- 
present  a  vertical  section  of  a  fluid; 
Y  O  Y  any  horizontal  plane,  O  X  a 
vertical  axis.  Let  BB  be  a  hori- 
zontal plane  at  the  depth  x  below  O ; 
€  0  another  horizontal  plane  at  the 
depth  X  -h  ASD,  Let  A  be  a  small 
rectangular  molecule  contained  be- 
tween those  two  horizontal  planes;  ^*  69- 
and  let  A  y  and  ^  2;  be  its  horizontal  dimensions,  so  tiiat  its  weight  is 

The  pressure  exerted  by  the  other  portions  of  the  fluid  against  the 
vertical  £Byce»  of  this  molecule  are  horizontal,  and  must  balance  each 
other;  therefore  there  can  be  no  variation  of  pressure  horizontally. 
Let  |j^  then,  be  the  uniform  pressure  at  the  horizontal  plane  YO  Y, 

/>,  that  at  the  planeB  B,  &ndp  +  —  ^x  that  at  the  plane  0  C,  -^ 

being  the  rate  of  increase  of  pressure  with  depth.  The  molecule  is 
pressed  downwards  by  the  pressure  whose  amount  is 

and  upwards  by  the  pressure  whose  amount  is 

The  difference  between  those  forces,  viz, :— 

dx 

has  to  be  balanced  by  the  weight  of  the  molecule;  equating  it  to 
which,  and  dividing  by  the  common  factor  a  a;  ^  y  ^  e,  we  obtain 
the  fiist  of  the  equations  2  of  this  Article. 

The  pressure  po  at  the  surface  Y  Y  being  given,  the  pressure  p 
at  any  given  depth  x  below  Y  Y  is  found  by  means  of  the  integral. 


f^dh 


'  ax'  ^y  AZf 


»  Po  +  /    'ujdx-y 
Jo  J 


(3.) 


that  is  to  say,  it  is  equal  to  the  pressure  at  the  plane  Y  Y,  added  to 
the  weight  of  a  vertical  column  of  the  fluid  whose  area  of  base  is 
wtUy,  and  which  extends  from  the  plane  Y  Y  down  to  the  given 
depUi  X  below  that  plane. 

It  is  obviously  necessary  to  the  tsqiiilibrium  of  a  fluid,  that  the 
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Rpecific  gravity,  as  well  as  the  pressure,  should  be  the  name  at  aU 
|x>mts  in  the  same  level  surfaoa 

The  preceding  principles  are  the  base  of  the  science  of  Hydro- 
statics. 

118.  BqaUibriHOi  •£  a  IjI^mML — ^A  liquid  is  a  fluid  whose  parts 
tend  to  preserve  a  definite  size ;  that  is  to  say,  a  portion  of  a  liquid 
of  a  given  weight  tends  to  occupy  a  certain  definite  volume;  and  to 
make  it  occupy  a  greater  or  a  less  volume,  tension  or  pressure,  as 
the  case  may  be,  must  be  applied  to  it.  The  volume  occupied  by  an 
unit  of  weight  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume;, 
80  that  the  preceding  principle  might  ofiierwise  be  stated  by  say- 
ing, that  a  liqidd  tends  to  preserve  a  definite  specific  gravity,  which 
may  be  increased  by  pressure,  or  diminished  by  tension. 

The  volmne  which  a  given  weight  of  a  liqidd  tends  to  occupy 
depends  on  its  temperature  according  to  laws  which  belong  to  the 
0cience  of  Heat 

The  alterations  of  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids  produced  by  any 
pressures  which  occur  in  practice,  are  so  small,  that  in  most  pro- 
blems respecting  the  equilibriimi  of  liquids,  the  specific  gravity  uf 
may  be  treated  without  sensible  error  as  a  constant  quantity,  inde- 
pendent of  the  pressure  p.  In  the  case  of  water,  for  example,  the 
compression  of  volume,  and  increase  of  specific  gravity,  produced  by 
a  pressure  of  one  cUmfuaphere,  or  14*7  poimds  per  square  inch,  is  about 
Tviinr,  or  ftoAoo  for  each  poimd  on  the  square  inch. 

If,  then,  the  specific  gravity  w  be  treat^  as  a  constant  in  equation 
3  of  Article  117,  it  becomes  as  follows : — 

;>  =  Po  +  w^«; (1-) 

that  is  to  say : — let  p^  be  the  pressure  at  the  upper  surface,  Y  O  Y, 
(fig.  59)  of  a  mass  of  liquid ;  then  the  pressure  p  at  any  given  depth 
X  below  that  surface  is  greater  than  the  superficial  pressiure  po  ^7 
an  amount  found  by  midtiplying  that  depth  by  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid. 

When  the  mass  of  liquid  is  in  the  open  air,  the  superficial  pres- 
sure />o  is  that  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
of  air,  and  at  places  near  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  estimated  on  an 
average  at  14*7  pounds  on  the  square  inch.  In  a  close  vessel^ 
the  superficial  pressure  may  be  greater  or  less  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere. 

119.  B4«illliri«ai  •€  dilirerent  FivMs  la  c«Blact  wUh  cnch  •thcr. — 

If  two  different  fluids  exist  in  the  same  space,  they  may  unite  so 
that  each  of  them  shall  be  distributed  throughout  the  whole  spcu^^ 
either  by  chemical  combination  or  by  diffusion;  but  in  such  cases 
they  form,  in  fact,  but  one  fluid,  which  is  a  compound  or  mixture^ 
as  the  case  may  be.     The  present  Article  has  reference  to  the  case 
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when  fluids  of  different  kinds  remain  in  contact,  uncombined  and 
munixed.  In  this  case,  the  condition  of  equilibrium  is,  that  the 
pressures  of  two  fluids  at  each  point  of  their  surface  of  contact  shall 
be  equal  to  each  other, — ^a  condition  which,  when  the  two  fluids 
are  of  difierent  specific  gravities,  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  the 
surfiice  of  contact  is  horizontal 

If,  then,  two  or  more  fliiids  of  different  specific  gravities,  which 
do  not  combine  nor  mix  with  each  other,  be  contained  in  one  vessel 
uninterrupted  by  partitions,  they  will  arrange  themselves  in  hori- 
z(.ntal  strata,  the  heavier  fluids  being  below  the  lighter. 

If  two  fluids  of  different  specific  giuvities  be  contained  in  the 
two  legs  of  a  tube  shaped  like  the  letter  U  (and  called  an  "inverted 
siphon'*),  or  if  one  of  the  two  fluids  be  contained  in  a  vei-tical  tube 
ojien  below,  and  the  other  in  the  space  surrounding  that  tube ;  or, 
generally,  if  the  two  fluids  be  partially  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  vertical  or  nearly  vertical  partition,  below  which  there  is  a  com- 
munication between  the  spaces  on  either  side  of  it;  the  horizontal 
sur&ce  oi  contact  of  the  fluids  will  be  at  that  side  of  the  pai*tition 
at  which  the  lighter  fluid  is  found,  so  that  it  may  be  above,  and  the 
heavier  fluid  below,  that  surface  of  contact. 

Let  po  denote  the  common  pressure  of  the  two  fluids  at  their  sur- 
fsuoe  of  contact,  and  let  any  ordinate  measured  from  that  surface 
upwards,  be  denoted  by  x.  Let  u/  denote  the  specific  gravity,  and 
p'  the  pressure,  of  the  lighter  fluid;  w"  the  specific  gravity,  and  p' 
the  pressure,  of  the  heavier  fluid.  Then  at  any  given  elevation  » 
above  the  suifaoe  of  contact 


p'  ''P.—flwrdx; 
p"  ^Po—jl^'dx; 


(1.) 


which  equations,  when  the  fluids  are  liquids,  and  vfy  vf,  constants, 
become 

p  ^p^-  wx;  p"  ^po-  to'x (2.) 

As  in  the  case  of  the  barometer,  and  the  mercurial  pressure  gauge, 
the  height  at  which  a  liquid  stands  in  a  tube,  closed  and  empty  at 
the  upper  end,  above  its  surface  of  contact  with  another  fluid,  may 
be  used  to  determine  the  pressure  exerted  by  that  other  fluid  at  the 
surfiuse  of  contact.     In  this  case,  p"  =  0,  or  nearly  so;  conseqiiently 

Po  =  ufx, (3.) 

Let  ody.scf,  be  two  heights  above  the  surface  of  contact  at  which 
the  respective  pressures  of  the  lighter  and  the  heavier  fluid  are 
either  equal  to  each  other,  or  both  equal  to  nothing;  then  p"  ^p% 
and  consequently,  for  fluids  in  general. 
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J     to'dx  =  f'  w'dx, (4.) 

If  the  fluids  be  both  liquids,  this  becomes, 

vfx  =  w"af, (5.) 

or,  the  heights  are  inversely  as  the  specific  gravities. 

If  the  heavier  fluid  be  a  liquid  (such  as  the  mercuiy  in  the  baro- 
meter) and  the  lighter  a  gas  (such  as  the  atmosphere)  the  equation 
becomes 

v/dx  =r.  w^x"; (6.) 


/: 


and  on  this  last  formula  is  founded  the  method  of  determining 
differences  of  level  by  barometric  observations  of  the  atmospheric 
pressure. 

120.    B^nlUtoiMin  mf  a  FlMUag  Bodj. — THEOREM.     A  8olid  body 

fiooAing  on  the  swrface  of  a  liquid  is  bcdcmoed,  when  U  displaces  a 
volume  of  liquid  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  floating 
body,  amd  when  the  centre  of  gr amity  of  ike  ftoa/tiing  body,  and  that 
of  the  volume  from  which  the  liquid  is  dispUtcedy  a/re  in  the  saane 
vertical  line. 

Let  fig.  60  represent  a  solid  body  (such  as  a  ship),  floating  in  a 
liquid,  whose  horizontal  upper  surface  is  Y  Y.     Suppose,  in  the  first 

place,  that  there  is  no  pressure  on 
the  surfece  YY.  Consider  a  small 
portion  S  of  the  surface  of  the  im- 
y  mersed  part  of  the  solid  body.  The 
liquid  will  exert  against  S  a  normal 
pressure,  whose  amount  will  be  ex- 
pressed by 

Fig.  60.  ^p  =  St(?a5, 

where  S  is  the  area  of  the  smaJl  portion  of  the  immersed  surface,  x 
the  depth  of  immersion  of  its  centre  below  the  level  surfiEioe  YY, 
and  w  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  the  liquid. 

Let  «  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  area  S  to  a  horizontal 
plane,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the 
pressure  on  S  to  the  vertical  Conceive  a  vertical  prism  H  S  to 
stand  on  the  area  S ;  the  area  of  the  horizontal  transverse  section 
of  this  prism  is  what  is  called  the  horizontal  projection  of  the  area 
S,  and  its  value  is 

S  cos  «. 

Conceive  a  liorizontal  prism  S  T  to  have  its  axis  in  the  vertical 
plane  which  is  perpendicular  to  S,  and  to  have  the  area  S  for  an 
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oblique  section ;  the  vertical  transverse  section  of  this  piism  is  what 
is  called  the  vertical  projection  of  the  area  S,  and  its  value  is 

S  sin  «. 

This  horizontal  prism  cuts  the  immersed  surface  in  another  small 
area  T,  whose  projection  on  a  vertical  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  prism  S  T  is  equal  to  that  of  S,  and  which  is  immersed 
to  the  same  depth,  and  sustains  pressure  of  the  same  intensity. 

Eeaolve  the  total  pressure  on  S  into  a  horizontal  component  and 
a  vertical  component.     The  horizontal  component  is 

S/>  'sin«=:StDa;*sin«, 

being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  p  by  the  vertical  projection 
of  8;  but  this  component  is  balanced  by  an  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponent of  the  total  pressure  on  T;  and  the  same  is  the  case  for 
every  portion  such  as  S  into  which  the  immersed  surface  can  be 
divided ;  therefore  the  resultant  of  all  the  horizontal  components  of 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  liquid  against  the  solid  is  notldng. 
The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is 

Spcos«  =  Bwxcoaci, 

being  equal  to  the  product  of  the  intensity  p  by  the  horizontal 
projection  of  S.  .  But  S  x  cos  «  is  the  volume  of  ihe  vertical  prism 
H  8,  standing  upon  the  small  area  8,  and  bounded  above  by  the 
horizontal  sur&ce  Y  Y,  and  to  is  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of 
the  liquid;  therefore  8  w? a;  cos  «  is  the  weight  of  liqidd  which  the 
prism  "fl  8  would  contain;  so  that  the  vertical  component  of  the 
pressure  on  8  is  an  upward  force,  equal  and  opposite  to  ike  tceight  of  the 
liquid  displaced  hy  the  prismatic  portion  of  the  solid  body  which  stands 
vertically  above  8.  Then  if  the  whole  of  the  immersed  surface  be 
divided  into  small  areas  such  as  8,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of 
the  liquid  against  that  entire  surface  issthe  sum  of  all  the  vertical 
components  of  the  pressures  on  the  small  areas ;  that  is,  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  sum  of  the  weights  of  liquid  displaced  by  all 
the  prisms  such  as  H  8;  that  is,  a  smn  equal  and  opposite  to  the 
weight  of  the  whole  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  floating 
body ;  and  the  line  of  action  of  that  resultant  traverses  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  volume  of  liquid  so  displaced. 

Let  C  denote  that  centre  of  gravity,  which  is  also  called  the 
Centre  of  Buoyaricy,  Let  G  denote  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
floating  body.  Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  floating  body,  and 
V  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  it. 

Then  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  floating  body  are  ob- 
viously the  following : — 

First: — ^W  =  w  V ;  or  its  weight  must  be  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  it; — 
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Secondly: — its  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
C,  must  be  in  the  same  vertical  line.— Q.  R  D. 

The  preceding  demonstration  has  reference  to  the  case  in  which 
the  pressure  on  the  horizontal  siu-£su;e  Y  Y  is  nothing.  In  the  case 
of  bodies  floating  on  water,  that  surface,  as  well  as  the  non-immersed 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  floating  body,  have  to  sustain  the  pressui-e 
of  the  air.  To  what  extent  this  fact  modifies  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  will  appear  in  the  next  Article. 

121 .  PrtsMMra  •■■  am  Immened  Bodj. — ThEOKEIL      If  a  sofid  body 

he  wholly  immersed  in  ajluid,  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid 
on  the  solid  body  is  a  vertical  force,  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  thejluid  which  the  solid  body  dispfaces. 

Let  fig.  61  i^present  a  solid  body  totally  immersed  in  a  fluid, 
r  T     whether  liquid  or  gaseous.     Conceive  a  small 

vertical  prism  SU  to  extend  from  a  portion 
S  of  the  lower  surface  of  the  body,  to  tlie 
portion  XJ  of  the  upper  surface  which  is  ver- 
tically above  S.  Also  let  S  T  be  a  horizontal 
prism  of  which  S  is  an  oblique  section,  and 
UV  a  horizontal  prism  of  which  U  is  an 
«    g-  oblique  section,  as  in  Article  120. 

Then,  as  in  Article  120,  it  may  be  proved 
that  the  horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is  balanced  by 
an  equal  and  opposite  component  of  the  pressure  on  T,  and  the 
horizontal  component  of  the  pressure  on  U  by  an  equal  and  opposite 
component  of  the  pressure  on  V;  so  that  the  horizontal  component 
of  the  resultant  of  the  pi*essure  of  the  fluid  on  the  entire  body  is 
nothing,  and  that  resultant  is  vertical. 

The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  S  is  upward,  and 
equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prismatic  portion  of  the  fluid  which 
would  stand  vertically  above  S  if  a  part  of  it  were  not  displaced  by 
the  solid  body.  The  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  U  is 
downward,  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prismatic  portion  of  the 
fluid  which  stands  vertically  above  U.  The  vertical  force  arising 
fix)m  the  pressiires  on  S  and  on  U  together  ia  upward,  and  equal 
to  the  diflerence  between  those  two  weights;  that  is,  it  is  equal 
and  directly  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  fluid  dis- 
placed by  the  prismatic  portion  S  XJ  of  the  immersed  body. 

Hence  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid  over  the  entire 
surface  of  the  immersed  body  is  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the 
weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid  displaced  by  that  body. — Q.  R  D. 

The  centre  of  gravity  C,  of  the  portion  of  fluid  which  would 
occupy  the  position  of  the  body  if  it  were  not  immersed,  is  calle<J, 
as  before,  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  and  is  traversed  by  the  vertical 
line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  is 
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itself  called  the  buoyancy  of  the  immenicd  tody,  and  Mimetimes  the 
vpparerU  loss  oftoeigkb. 

To  niaintam  an  immerBed  body  in  equilibrio^  there  must  be  applied 
to  it  a  force  or  couple,  aa  the  case  may  be,  equal  and  directly  op- 
]iofled  to  the  resultant,  if  any,  of  its  downward  weight  and  upward 
biioyan<7;  ^^^^  resultant  being  determined  according  to  the  principles 
of  Articles  39  and  40. 

When  a  body  floats  in  a  heavier  fluid  (as  water)  having  its  upper 
portion  surrounded  by  a  lighter  fluid  (as  air),  its  total  buoyancy  is 
etfual  and  opposite  to  the  resultant  of  the  weights  of  the  two  portions 
of  the  respective  fluids  which  it  displaces. 

In  practical  questions  relative  to  the  equilibrium  of  ships,  the 
buoyancy  arising  from  the  displacement  of  air  is  too  small  as  com- 
pared with  that  arising  finom  the  displacement  of  water,  to  require 
to  be  taken  into  account  in  calculation. 

122.  Arpareat  Weights. — ^The  only  method  of  testing  the  equality 
of  the  weights  of  two  bodies  which  is  sufficiently  delicate  for  exact 
scientific  purposes,  is  that  of  hanging  them  from  the  opposite  euds 
of  a  lever  with  equal  arma 

If  this  process  were  performed  in  a  vacuum,  the  balancing  of  the 
bodies  would  prove  their  weights  to  be  equal ;  but  as  it  must  be 
performed  in  air,  the  balancing  only  proves  the  equality  of  the 
apparent  weights  of  the  bodies  in  air,  that  is,  of  the  respective  ex- 
cesses of  their  weights  above  the  weights  of  the  volumes  of  air  which 
they  displace.  The  real  weights  of  the  bodies,  therefore,  are  not 
eqiud  unless  their  volumes  are  equal  also.  If  their  volumes  are 
unequal,  the  real  weight  of  the  larger  body  must  be  the  greater  by 
an  amount  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  diflerence  between  the  volumes 
of  air  which  they  displace. 

The  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  dry  air,  under  the  pressure  of 
one  atmosphere  (14*7  lbs.  on  the  square  inch),  and  at  the  temperatm-e 
of  melting  ice  (32^  Fahrenheit)  is 

0*080728  pound  avoirdupoia 
Let  this  be  denoted  by  i%     Then  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air 
imder  any  other  pressure  of  p  atmospheres,  and  at  the  temperature  t 
of  Fahrenheit's  scale,  is  given  with  a  degree  of  accuracy  sufficient 
for  most  purposes,  by  the  formula, 

493^-2  .,  , 

and  if  Wftiffhe  the  weights  of  a  given  volume  of  air,  under  the 
i^apective  pressm-es  p,;?',  and  at  the  temperatures  t,  ^,  of  Fahrenheit's 
scale,  then 

w/_^'   t  H-  461^-2  ^2^ 

w  "  p*  r  +  461°-2 ^  *' 
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liet  Wi  denote  the  true  weight  of  a  body,  Yx  its  volume,  Wi  its  weighs 
per  unit  of  volume,  w  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  aiz;     Then 

W,=«7xV„ 
and  the  appai-ent  weight  of  the  same  body  in  air  is 

W  =  («,.  -  w)  V,  =!?LZlif  w. (8.) 

Let  this  body  now  be  balanced  against  another  body  in  an  aoourate 
pair  of  scales,  and  let  their  apparent  weights  be  equal  Then,  if 
W  s  denote  the  true  weight,  and  w^  the  weight  per  unit  of  volume^ 
of  the  second  body,  we  have 

flo  that  the  proportion  between  the  real  weights  of  the  bodies  is 

Wjf        tt7|  w-i  —  Wt^ 


W,  =  :2__rw. (4.) 

is 
(5.) 


Wj      Wx  Wt  —  tOiW 

123.  Belathre  SpecUlc  GmritlM. — K  the  true  weight  of  a  solid 
body*  be  known,  and  that  body  be  next  weighed  while  immersed  in 
a  liquid,  the  proportion  of  the  specific  gravities  of  the  solid  body 
and  of  the  liquid  can  be  deduced  from  the  apparent  loss  of  weight, 
which  is  the  weight  of  the  volume  of  liquid  displaced  by  the  body. 

Let  W„  as  in  equation  3  of  Article  122,  denote  the  true  weight 
of  the  solid  body,  w^  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  Wi  the  weight  of 
an  unit  of  volume  of  the  liquid  in  which  its  apparent  weight  is 
found,  and  W  the  apparent  weight;  then  by  the  equation  already 
referred  to 

and  consequently 

«^  _w,-w  ... 

w,  — "w; — ^^•' 

Let  the  first  weighing  take  place  in  air  and  the  second  in  the  liquid, 
and  let  W  be  the  apparent  weight  in  air ;  then 

and  consequently 

ao  that  if  —  is  known,  —  may  be  fo\md  by  the  equation 
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W  —  W". 


w» 


(3.) 


W  —  W" 

^Vlien  the  object  of  weighing  of  this  kind  is  to  detennine  the 
specific  gravities  of  solids,  the  liquid  usually  employed  is  pure  water ; 
and  the  results  obtained  are  the  ratios  of  the  specific  gravities  of 
solid  bodies  to  that  of  pure  water.  If  these  ratios,  or  relative  spe- 
cific gravities,  be  multiplied  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure 
'Water,  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  the  solid  is  obtained. 

The  wei^t  of  a  cubic  foot  of  pure  water  at  the  temperature  of  ite 
maximuia  density  (being,  according  to  Playfair  and  Joule,  39°'l 
Fahrenheit)  is,  according  to  the  best  existing  data^ 

62-425  pounds  avoirdupois. 
For  any  oth^  temperature  t  on  Fahrenheit's  scale,  the  weight  of  » 
cubic  foot  of  pure  water  is 

62425 (4) 

V 

'^^here  v  denoten  the  volume  to  which  a  mass  of  water  measuring  one 
cubic  foot  at  39^*1  expands  at  ^;  a  volume  which  may  be  compjited 
for  temperatures  from  32*"  to  77°  Fahrenheit,  by  means  of  the  follow- 
ing empirical  formula,  extracted  from  Prof  W.  BL  Miller's  paper  on 
^  Standard  Pound  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1856 : — 

log.  fr«10a  (<— 39-1)*  — 0-0369  («  — 39 •1)»^- 10,000,000.  (5.) 

The  i-elative  specific  gravities  of  two  liquids  are  determined  by 
weighing  the  same  solid  body  immersed  in  them  successively  and 
comparing  its  apparent  losses  of  weight 

124.  PNMMve  mm  an  imneraMi  PkuM. — If  a  horizontal  plane  sur- 
face of  any  figure  be  immersed  in 
a  fltiid,  the  pressure  on  that  sup- 
fcoe  is  vertical,  and  uniformly 
distributed;  its  amount  is  the 
pToduct  of  the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  at  the  depth  to  which 
the  plane  is  immersed  by  the  area 
of  iiie  plane;  and  the  centre  of 
pressure  (as  already  shown  in 
Art  90)  is  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  a  fiat  plate  of  the  figure  of 
the  plane  surface,  or,  as  it  is 
usually  termed,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  surface. 

If  an  inclined  or  vertical  plane  surface  be  immersed  in  a  liquid, 
let  O  Y  (fig.  62),  represent  a  section  of  the  horizontal  plane  at 
which  the  pressure  is  nothing,  and  BF  a  vertical  section  of  the 


Fig.  62. 
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immersed  piano.  Let  iB|  =  BE  be  the  depth  to  which  the  lower 
€dgo  of  tliis  plaue  is  immersed  below  O  Y.  From  B  draw  WD  = 
BE,  and  -L  BF;  produce  the  plane  BF  till  it  cuts  the  horizontal 
plane  of  no  pressure,  O  Y,  in  the  line  represented  in  section  by  O; 
thmugh  O  and  D  draw  a  plane  O  H  D,  and  conceive  the  prism 
B  D  H  F  to  stand  normally  upon  the  base  B  F  and  to  be  bounded 
above  by  the  plane  D  H.  The  pressure  on  the  plane  BF  will  be 
iionual;  its  amount  will  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  fluid  contained 
in  the  volume  B D  H  F;  that  is  to  say,  let  x^  denote  the  depth  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  plane  BF  below  O  Y,  and  w  the  weight 
of  unity  of  the  volimie  of  liquid)  then  the  mean  intensili/  of  the 
pressure  on  B  F  is 

/^)  =  w^ {!•) 

und  the  amaurU  of  the  pressure 

P  =  wiBo-aieaBF (2.) 

Let  C  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  volume  B  D  H  F;  then  the 
centre  ofpressw-e  of  the  surface  B  F  is  the  point  where  it  is  cut  by 
the  perpendicular  CP  let  fall  on  it  from  C. 

As  the  intensity  of  the  pressure  on  any  point  of  BF  is  propor- 
tional to  its  depth  below  OY,  and  consequently  to  its  distance  from 
O,  this  is  a  case  of  unifomdy  varying  stress^  and  the  formulae  of 
Article  94  are  applicable  to  it.  In  the  application  of  those  formulae 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  ordinates  y  are  to  be  measured  hori- 
zontally in  the  plane  BF,  whose  centre  of  gravity  is  to  be  taken  as 
the  origin;  that  the  co-ordinates  x  are  to  be  measured  in  the  same 
plane,  along  the  direction  of  steepest  declivity,  and  reckoned  jx^sitive 
downwards;  and  that  the  value  of  the  constant  a  in  the  equations  of 
Article  94  is  given  by  the  formula 

a  =  t^sin« • (3.) 

where  «  is  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  plane  B  F  to  a  horizontal 
[)lane. 

125.    PKMnre  In  an  IndieAniie  UuiformlT  Sloping  Solid. — Conceive 

a  mass  of  homogeneous  solid  mate- 
rial to  be  indefinitely  extended 
lateraUy  and  downwards,  and  to 
be  bounded  above  by  a  plane  sur- 
face, making  a  given  angle  of  de- 
clivity $  with  a  horizontal  plana 
In  fig.  63,  let  Y  O  Y  represent  a  ver- 
tical section  of  that  upper  sloping 
surface  along  its  dii'ection  of  greatest 
declivity,  and  O  X  a  vertical  plaue 
Fig.  68.  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  vertical 
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section  which  is  repreisented  by  the  paper.  Let  w  be  the  uniform 
weight  of  unity  of  volume  of  the  substance.  Let  B  B  be  any 
plane  parallel  to,  and  at  a  vei-tical  depth  x  below  the  plane  Y  Y. 
If  the  substance  is  exposed  to  no  external  force  except  its  own 
weight,  the  only  pressure  which  any  portion  of  the  plane  B  B  can 
have  to  sustain  is  the  weight  of  the  material  dire^ly  above  it 
Hence  follows — 

Theorem  1.  Inan  indefinite  homogeneous  eolid  batmded  above  by 
a  sloping  pUtne,  the  pressu/re  on  amy  pUme  pa/raUd  to  that  doping 
naface  is  vertical,  a/rid  of  an  vardform  intensity  eqrud  to  the  weight  of 
the  vertical  prism  which  stamds  on  tmity  of  area  of  the  given  plane. 

The  area  of  the  horizontal  section  of  that  prism  is  cos  0,  conse- 
quently, the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  plane  B  B  at 
&e  depth  x  is 

p^  «  tea;  cos  ^ (1.) 

From  the  above  theorem,  combined  with  the  principle  of  conjugate 
siiesses  of  Article  101,  there  follows — 

Theorem  II.  The  stress,  if  any,  on  cmy  vertical  plane  is  paralld 
to  Hie  sloping  surface,  and  conjugate  to  the  stress  on  a  pla/ne  pa/raUd 
to  that  surface. 

Consider  now  the  condition  of  a  prismatic  molecule  A,  bounded 
above  and  below  by  planes  B  B,  C  C,  parallel  to  the  sloping  surface 
Y  Y,  and  laterally  by  two  pairs  of  parallel  vertical  planes.  Let 
the  common  area  of  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  this  prism  be 
unity,  and  its  height  A  x ;  then  its  volume  is  A  a;  •  cos  ^,  and  its 
weight  to  A  SB  *  cos  $,  which  is  equal  and  opposite  to,  and  balanced 
by  the  excess  of  the  vertical  pressiu^  on  its  lower  face  above  the 
vertical  pressure  on  its  upper  fiice.  Therefore,  the  pressures  paral- 
lel to  the  sloping  surface,  on  the  vertical  faces  of  the  prism,  must 
lialance  each  other  independently ;  therefoi'e  they  must  be  of  equal 
mean  intensity  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  layer  between 
the  planes  B  B,  C  0 ;  whence  follows — 

Theorem  III.  The  stale  of  st/ress,  at  a  given  imiform  depth  below 
the  doping  surface,  is  uniform, 

126.  Ob  the  Pamllel  Projection  of  StroM  audi  Weight. — In  apply- 
ing the  principles  of  pai'allel  projection  to  distributed  forces,  it  is 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  those  principles,  as  stated  in  Chapter  IV., 
are  applicable  to  lines  representing  the  amounts  or  restdta/nts  of 
distributed  forces,  and  not  Hyeir  intensities.  The  relations  amongst 
the  intensities  of  a  system  of  distributed  forces,  whose  resultants 
have  been  obtained  by  the  method  of  projection,  are  to  be  arrived 
at  by  a  subsequent  process  of  dividing  each  projected  resultant  by 
the  projected  space  over  which  it  is  distributed. 

Examples  of  the  application  of  processes  of  this  kiiid  to  practical 
ijuestions  will  appear  in  the  Second  Part 
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OHAPTER  71. 

ON   STABLE  AND  UKSTTABLE  EQUILIBRIUM. 

127.  Stable  and   UaMabte  B^allibrtam   af  a  Free  Ba4f. — Snp^ 

pose  a  body,  which  is  in  equilibiio  under  a  balanced  system  of  forces^ 
to  be  free  to  move,  and  to  be  caused  to  deviate  to  a  small  extent 
from  its  position  of  equilibrium.  Then  if  the  body  tends  to  deviate 
further  from  its  original  position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  u»i- 
stable;  and  if  it  tends  to  return  to  its  original  position,  its  equi- 
librium is  said  to  be  stable. 

Oases  occur  in  which  the  equilibrium  of  the  same  body  is  stable 
for  one  kind  or  direction  of  deviation,  and  unstable  for  another. 

When  the  body  neither  tends  to  deviate  ftirther,  nor  to  recover 
its  original  position,  its  equilibrium  is  said  to  be  indifferent 

The  solution  of  the  question,  whether  the  equilibrium  of  a  given^ 
body  under  given  forces  is  stable,  unstable,  or  indifferent,  for  a' 
given  kind  of  deviation  of  position,  is  eflfected  by  supposing  the 
deviation  made,  and  finding  the  resultant  of  the  forces  which  act 
on  the  body,  altered  as  they  may  be  by  the  deviation,  in  amoimt,  in 
position,  or  in  both.  K  this  resultant  acts  towards  the  same  direc- 
tion with  the  deviation,  the  equilibrium  is  unstable — if  towards  the 
opposition  direction,  stable — ^and  if  the  resultant  is  still  nothing, 
the  equilibrium  is  indiflFerent 

The  disturbance  of  a  free  body  from  a  position  of  stable  equi- 
librium causes  it  to  oscillate  about  that  position. 

128.  siabiuty  of  a  Fixed  b«nI7. — The  term  <<  stability,*'  as  ap- 
plied to  the  condition  of  a  body  forming  part  of  a  structure,  has,  in 
most  cases,  a  meaning  different  from  that  explained  in  the  last 
Article,  viz.,  the  property  of  remaining  in  equUibriOy  without  sen- 
sible deviation  of  position,  notwithstanding  certain  deviations  of 
the  load,  or  externally  appHed  force,  from  its  mean  amount  or  posi- 
tion. Stability,  in  this  sense,  forms  one  of  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  second  part  of  this  treatise. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

DEFINITIONS  AND  GENERAL  PBINCIPLK 

129.  Stnicinres—Pteccs— Joints. — Structures  have  already,  in 
Article  15,  been  distinguished  from  machinea  A  structure  con- 
sistB  of  two  or  more  solid  bodies,  called  its  pieces,  which  touch  each 
other,  and  are  connected  at  portions  of  their  surfaces  called  jaitits, 

130.  gwpyrtu  g— diii»iM, — Although  the  pieces  of  a  structure 
are  fixed  relatively  to  each  other,  the  structure  as  a  whole  may  be 
either  fixed  or  moveable  relatively  to  the  earth. 

A  fixed  structure  is  supported  on  a  part  of  the  solid  material  of 
the  earth,  called  the  fonndcUion  of  the  structure ;  the  pressures  by 
which  the  stnicture  is  supported,  being  the  resistances  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  foundation,  may  be  more  or  less  oblique. 

A  moveable  structure  may  be  supported,  as  a  ship,  by  floating  in 
water,  or  as  a  carriage,  by  resting  on  the  solid  ground  through 
wheels.  When  such  a  structure  is  actually  in  motion,  it  partakes 
to  a  certain  extent  of  the  properties  of  a  machine  ;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  forces  by  which  it  is  supported  requires  the  con- 
sideration of  dynamical  as  well  as  of  statical  principles ;  but  when  it 
is  not  in  actual  motion,  though  capable  of  being  moved,  the  pres- 
sures which  support  it  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  statics ; 
and  it  is  obvious  that  they  must  be  wholly  vertical,  and  have  their 
resultant  equal  and  directly  opposed  to  the  weight  of  the  structure. 

131.  TiM  CMi4lll«M  •r  Kqaillbriaiii  •f  a  Strvctare  are  the  three 
following : — 

1.  That  the  Jorces  exerted  ofi  the  whole  sPnictv/re  by  extemcd  bodies 
shall  bcUance  each  other.  The  forces  to  be  considered  under  this  head 
are — (1.)  the  Attraction  of  the  Earth,  that  is,  the  weigJu  of  the 
structure ;  (2.)  the  External  Load,  arising  from  the  pressures  exerted 
against  the  structure  by  bodies  not  forming  part  of  it  nor  of  its 
foundation ;  (these  two  kinds  of  forces  constitute  the  gross  or  total 
load;  (3.)  the  Supporting  Presswres,  or  resistance  of  the  founda- 
tion. Those  three  classes  of  forces  will  be  spoken  of  together  as 
the  External  Forces, 
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n.  TIicU  ths  forces  exerted  cm  each  piece  of  the  structure  shaU. 
balcmce  each  other.  These  consist  of— (1.)  the  Weight  of  the  piece, 
and  (2.)  the EoOemal Load  on  it,  making  together  theGroesLoad;  and 
(3.)  the  Resista/noeSy  or  strusses  exerted  at  the  joints,  between  the 
piece  under  consideration  and  the  pieces  in  contact  with  it. 

IIL  That  the  forces  exerted  on  each  of  the  parts  into  vMch  the 
pieces  of  the  stmcture  can  be  conceived  to  be  divided  shall  balance 
eadi  odver.  Suppose  an  ideal  surface  to  divide  any  part  of  any  one 
of  the  pieces  of  the  structure  from  the  remainder  of  the  piece;  the 
forces  which  act  on  the  part  so  considered  are — (1.)  its  weight,  and 
(2.)  (if  it  is  at  the  external  surface  of  the  piece)  the  external  stress 
applied  to  it,  if  any,  making  together  its  gross  load;  (3.)  the  stress 
exerted  at  liie  id€»l  surface  of  division,  between  the  part  in  ques- 
tion and  the  other  parts  of  the  piece. 

132.  smbiUty,  strenffth,  a«4  stUTneM. — ^It  is  necessaiy  to  the  per- 
manence of  a  structure,  that  the  three  foregoing  condition.:  of 
equilibrium  should  be  fulfilled,  not  only  under  one  amount  and 
one  mode  of  distribution  of  load,  but  under  all  the  variations  of  the 
load  as  to  amount  and  mode  of  distribution  which  can  occur  in  the 
use  of  the  structure. 

Stability  consists  in  the  fdlfilment  of  the  first  and  second  condi- 
tions of  equilibrium  of  a  structure  under  all  variations  of  load 
within  given  limits.  A  structure  which  is  deficient  in  stability 
gives  way  by  the  displacement  of  its  pieces  from  their  proper  posi- 
tions 

Strength  consists  in  the  Mfilment  of  the  third  condition  of  equi- 
librium of  a  structure  for  all  loads  not  exceeding  prescribed  limits ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  greatest  internal  stress  produced  in  any  part  of 
any  piece  of  the  structure,  by  the  prescribed  greatest  load,  must  be 
such  as  the  material  can  bear,  not  merely  without  immediate  break- 
ing, but  without  such  injury  to  its  texture  as  might  endanger  its 
breaking  in  the  course  of  time. 

A  piece  of  a  structure  may  be  rendered  imfit  for  its  purpose  not 
merely  by  being  broken,  but  by  being  stretched,  compressed,  bent, 
twisted,  or  otherwise  strained  out  of  its  proper  shape.  It  is  neces- 
sary, therefore,  that  each  piece  of  a  structure  should  be  of  such 
dimensions  that  its  alteration  of  figure  under  the  greatest  load 
applied  to  it  shall  not  exceed  given  limits.  This  property  is  called 
stiffness,  and  is  so  connected  with  strength  that  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  them  together. 

From  the  foregoing  considerations,  it  is  evident  that  the  theory 
of  structures  may  be  divided  into  two  divisions,  relating,  the  first 
t<)  STABiiiiTY,  or  the  property  of  resisting  displacement  of  the  pieces, 
and  the  second  to  strength  and  stiffness,  or  the  power  of  each 
piece  to  resist  fracture  and  disfigurement. 
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8TABIUTY- 

133.  BcMiituit  GrMi  Lioad. — The  mode  of  distrilmtioii  of  the 
intensity  of  the  load  upon  a  given  piece  of  a  structoie  affects  the 
ctanength  and  stifi&iess  only.  So  far  as  stabUUi/  alone  is  concerned, 
it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  rtsultemi 
of  that  load,  which  is  to  be  found  by  means  of  the  principles  ex- 
plained in  the  First  Part  of  this  work,  and  may  then  be  treated  as 
a  single  force. 

134.  C3eM«re  of  Rcsifliance  •f  a  j^inu — In  like  manner,  when 
stability  only  is  in  question,  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  the  position 
^«id  magnitude  of  the  resiUtcmt  of  the  resistance  or  stress  exerted 
^>etween  two  pieces  of  a  structure  at  the  joint  where  they  meet, 
and  to  treat  that,  resultant  as  a  single  force.  The  point  where  its 
line  of  action  traverses  the  joint  is  called  the  centre  o/reeistcmce  of 
that  joint. 

135.  A  liiae  of  Beaiaiaiice  is  a  line,  straight,  angular,  or  curved, 
^vendng  the  centres  of  resistance  of  the  joints  of  a  structure.  It 
18  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  direction  of  this  line  at  any  given 
joint  does  not  necessarily  coincide  with  the  direction  of  the  resist- 
ance at  that  joint,  although  it  may  so  coincide  in  certain  case& 

136.  Joint*  ciaMed. — Joints,  and  the  structures  in  which  they 
occur,  may  be  divided  into  three  classes,  according  to  the  limits  of  the 
variation  of  position  of  which  their  centres  of  resistance  are  capabla 

L  Frameux)rk  joints  are  such  as  occur  in  carpentry,  in  frames  of 
metal  bars,  and  in  structures  of  ropes  and  chains,  fixing  the  ends 
of  two  or  more  pieces  together,  but  offering  little  or  no  resistance 
to  change  in  the  relative  angular  positions  of  those  pieces.  In  a 
joint  of  this  class,  the  centre  of  resistance  is  at  the  middle  of  the 
joint,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  variation  of  position  consistently 
with  security 

II.  Bloehbork  joints  are  such  as  occur  in  masonry  and  brickwork, 
being  plane  or  curved  surfaces  of  contact,  of  considerable  extent  as 
compared  with  the  dimensions  of  the  pieces  which  ihey  connect^ 
capable  of  resisting  a  thrust  more  or  less  oblique,  according  to 
laws  to  be  afterwards  explained,  but  not  of  resisting  a  pull  of  suf- 
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ficieut  intensity  to  be  taken  into  account  in  practice.  In  siicJi 
joints  the  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  may  be  varied  withuk 
certain  limits. 

III.  Fastened  joirUs,  at  which,  by  means  of  some  strong  cement^ 
or  of  bolts,  rivets,  or  other  fastenings,  two  pieces  are  so  connected 
that  the  joint  fixes  their  relative  angular  position,  and  is  capable  of - 
resisting  a  pull  as  well  as  a  thrust  In  this  case,  the  centre  of 
resLstance  may  be  at  any  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  joint ;  and 
there  may  even  be  no  centre  of  resistance,  when  the  resultant  or 
the  stress  at  the  joint  is  a  couple,  as  explained  in  Articles  91,  92^ 
and  93.  It  is  obvious  that  the  effect  of  a  joint  thus  cemented  or 
fastened  is  to  make  the  two  pieces  which  it  connects  act  as  one- 
piece,  and  that  the  resistance  which  it  is  capable  of  exerting  ifr 
a  question  not  of  stability  but  of  strength.  (See  Tfie  Ueaign  op 
Sktictures,  Anglin.) 

Section  1. — Equdlibrinm  cmd  StabUity  of  FraanM. 

137.  Fnuae  is  here  used  to  denote  a  structure  composed  of  bars,, 
rods,  links,  or  cords,  attached  together  or  supported  by  joints  of 
the  first  class  described  in  the  last  Article,  the  centre  of  resistance- 
being  at  the  middle  of  each  joint,  and  the  line  of  resistance,  con- 
sequently,  a  polygon  whose  angles  are  at  the  centres  of  the  jointsL 
The  condition  of  a  single  bar  will  be  considered  first,  then  that  of  a 
combination  of  two  bars,  then  of  three  bars,  and  then  of  any  nimiber. 
.B  138.  Tie. — Let  ^g,  64  represent  a  single  bar  of  % 
frame,  L  the  centre  of  resistance  where  the  load  is  ap- 
plied, and  S  the  centre  of  resistance  where  the  support- 
ing force  is  applied  ;  so  that  the  straight  line  L  S  is  the 
"  fine  of  resistanca" 

The  bar  is  represented  as  being  straight  itself,  that 

being  the  figure  which  connects  the  points  L  and  S,  and 

gives  adequate  stiffness  and  strength,  with  the  least  ex- 

Fiir  64      P^^'^i^^^re  of  material.     But  the  bar  may,  consistentlj 

*"     ■     with  the  principles  of  this  Article,  be  of  any  other  figure 

connecting  those  two  points,  provided  it  is  sufiiciently  strong  and 

stiff  to  prevent  their  distance  from  altering  to  an  extent  inconsistent 

with  the  purposes  of  the  structure. 

The  condition  of  the  bar  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  solid  in 
Article  23;  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  load  P,  and  the  supporting 
resistance  R,  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed,  and  must  both 
act  along  the  line  of  resistance  L  S. 

In  the  present  case  those  forces  are  supposed  to  be  directed  out- 
ward, or /row  each  other.  The  bar  between  L  and  S  is  in  a  state 
of  tension,  and  the  stress  exerted  between  any  two  divisions  of  it  is 
a  pull,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  loading  and  supporting  forces.    A 
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har  in  this  condition  is  called  &  tie.     It  is  obvious  that  a  rope  or 
«^t»  -will  answer  the  purpose  of  a  tia 

2^  eqtUlibrwffn  of  a  tie  is  stable ;  for  if  its  angular  position  be 
-deviated,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R,  which  originally  were  directly 
opposed,  now  constitute  a  couple  tending  to  restore  the  tie  to  its 
original  potation. 

139.  stnM. — ^If  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  applied  to  the 
two  ends,  L  and  S,  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  a  bar  be  direct- 
ed (as  in  fig.  65)  irvuxtrds,  or  Uncords  each  other,  the  bar,  be- 
tween L  and  S,  is  in  a  state  of  compression,  and  the  stress 
•exerted  between  any  two  divisions  of  it  is  a  thrust  equal  and 
■opposite  to  the  loading  and  supporting  forces.  It  is  obvious 
that  a  flexible  body  will  not  answer  the  purpose  of  a  strut. 

The  equilibrvuum,  of  a  moveable  strut  is  imstable;  for  if  its 
•angular  position  be  deviated,  the  equal  forces  P  and  R, 
which  originally  were  directly  opposed,  now  constitute  a  pj-^eft, 
-couple  tending  to  make  it  deviate  still  farther  from  its 
original  position. 

in  order  that  a  strut  may  have  stability,  its  ends  must  be  pre* 
vented  from  deviating  laterally.  Pieces  connected  with  the  ends 
of  a  strut  for  this  purpose  are  called  stoA/s. 

HO.  Tmime«l  of  the  Weight  ef  a  Bar. — In  the  two  preceding 
Articles,  the  weight  of  the  bar  itself  has  not  been  taken  into  ac- 
count. But  the  principles  of  those  Articles,  so  far  as  they  rdate  to 
-the  equUibrium  of  the  bar  as  a  whole,  continue  to  beapplicable  when 
the  weight  of  the  bar  is  treated  in  the  following  manner.  Resolve 
that  weight,  by  the  principles  of  Articles  39  and  40,  into  two  paral- 
lel components,  acting  through  L  and  S  respectively.  Let  P  now 
xepresent  not  merely  the  external  load,  but  the  resultant  of  that 
load,  and  of  the  component  of  the  weight  which  acts  through  Jm 
Let  R  represent  not  merely  the  supporting  force,  but  the  resultant 
•of  that  force  and  of  the  component  of  the  weight  which  acts  through 
S.    Then  P  and  R,  as  before,  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed. 

In  many  cases,  the  weight  of  a  strut  or  tie  is  too  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  load  applied  to  it  to  require  to  be  specially  con- 
sidered in  practice. 

141.  Beam  andter  Parallel  Farces. — A  bar  supported  at  two 
]K>ints,  and  loaded  in  a  direction  perpendicular  or  oblique  to  its 
length  is  called  a  beam.  In  the  first  place,  let  the  supporting 
pretssures  be  parallel  to  each  other  and  to  the      ■« 

•direction  of  the  load ;  and  let  the  load  act       |      ^ 

between  the  points  of  support,  as  in  ^g,  66 ;  ^i.      T 
where  P  represents  the  resultant  of  the  gross   «       I 
load,  including  the  weight  of  the  beam  itself,      '^ 
Jj,  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  of  that  *^-  ••• 
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resultant  intersects  the  axis  of  the  beam,  Rj,  B«  the  two  sap- 
porting  pressures  or  resistances  of  the  props  parallel  to,  and  in  the 
same  plane  with  P,  and  acting  through  the  points  S^,  S^,  in  the- 
axis  of  the  beam. 

Then,  according  to  the  Theorem  of  Article  39,  each  of  those 
three  forces  is  proportional  to  the  distance  between  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  other  two ;  and  the  load  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the- 
two  supporting  pressures  ;  th9t  is  to  say, 


P:R. 


I'ig.  67. 


R,  ::  SiS,  :  LS,:  LS,; (1.) 

and  P  =  R,  +  R^ (2.) 

Kext,  let  the  load  act  beyond  the  points  of 
support,  as  in  fig.  67,  which  represents  a  canti- 
lever or  projecting  beam,  held  up  by  a  wall  or 
other  prop  at  Sj,  held  down  by  a  notch  in  a  mass^ 
of  masonry  or  otherwise  at  Sj,  and  loaded  so  that 
P  is  the  resultant  of  the  load,  including  tho 
weight  of  the  beam.  Then  the  proportional 
equation  (1)  remains  exactly  as  before;  but  the  load  is  equal  to- 
the  difference  of  the  supporting  pressures ;  that  is  to  say, 

P  =  It,-B^ (3.) 

In  these  examples  the  beam  is  represented  as  horizontal ;  but  the 
same  principles  would  hold  if  it  were  inclined ;  for  the  proportions 
amongst  the  distances  between  parallel  lines  in  the  same  plane  are 
the  same,  whether  they  be  measured  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
or  oblique  to  those  lines. 

nciined  Forces. — Let  the  directions  of  the 
supporting  forces  Ri,  Rj,  be  now  inclined 
to  that  of  the  resultant  of  the  load,  P,  as 
in  fig.  68.  This  case  is  that  of  the  eqiiili- 
brium  of  three  forces  treated  of  in  Articles- 
51  and  52 ;  and  consequently  the  following 
principles  apply  to  it. 

I.  The  lines  of  action  of  the  supporting 
forces  and  of  the  resultant  of  the  loful  must 
be  in  one  plane. 

II.  They  must  intersect  in  one  point  (C,  fig.  68). 

III.  Those  three  forces  must  be  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of 
triangle  A,  respectively  parallel  to  their  directions;  or  in  other 
words,  to  the  sides  and  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram. 

Problem.  Given  the  remltani  of  the  load  in  TnagnUude  and 
fWidtion,  P,  t^ie  line  o/ action  of  one  o/the  supporting  forces^  R„  and 
ifw  centre  of  resista/nce  of  Hve  otlier^  Sj;  required  t/ie  Ivne  qfa^ion  o} 
iJte  eecond  supporting /orce,  a/nd  the  magmtudes  of  both. 


Fig.  68. 
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Phtxluce  the  line  of  action  of  R  till  it  cuts  the  line  of  action  of 
P  at  the  point  C  ;  join  C  Sj ;  this  will  be  the  line  of  action  of  R,; 
oonstnict  a  triangle  A  with  its  sides  respectively  parallel  to  those 
three  lines  of  action  ;  the  ratios  of  the  sides  of  that  triangle  will 
give  the  ratios  of  the  forces. — Q.  R  I. 

To  express  this  algebraically,  let  t,,  tg,  be  the  angles  made  by  the 
lines  of  action  of  the  supporting  forces  with  that  of  the  residtant 
of  the  load  ;  then  because  each  side  of  a  triangle  is  proportional  to 
the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  other  two, 


P :  Ri :  Rs  : :  sin  <i.  -r  i.)  :  sin  is :  sin  i,. 

143.    M^Mia    MFPonedl  by  Thi^e   Pandlel   F^rcM. — THEOREM.     If 

four  parcUlel  forces  balance  each  other,  let  their  lirtes  of  action  be  inter- 
sected by  a  plafte^  and  let  the  four  points  of  intersection  be  joined  6j 
six  straigftt  lines  to  as  to  form  fow  triangles;  each  force  wiU  be  pro- 
portioned to  the  area  of  (he  triangle  whose  angles  are  in  the  lines  of 
action  of  the  other  three. 

In  fig.  69,  let  the  plane  of  the  paper  represent  the  plane  which 
is  cut  by  the  lines  of  action  of  the  four  forces 
in  the  points  L,  Si,  Sj,  S,;  let  P,  R,,  R,,  I^, 
denote  the  four  parsdlel  forces.  Join  the  four 
points  by  six  lines  as  in  the  figure,  and  pro- 
duce each  of  the  three  lines  S  L  till  it  cuts  the 
opposite  line  S  S  in  one  of  the  points  B. 

Because  the  forces  balance  each  other,  the 
resultant  of  R^  and  Rg,  whose  magnitude  is  Fig.  69. 

R,4-  R,,  must  traverse  Bj;  and  because  the 
resultant  of  that  resultant  and  R^  is  equal  and  opposite  to  P,  we 
must  have  the  following  proportion : — 

P :  R» :  :  STSi :  ITB,  : :  a  S,  S,  S,  :  a  S^  L  S^ ; 

and  applying  the  same  reasoning  to  the  forces  R,,  R,,  we  find  the 
proportionB, 

P  :  Ri :  R, :  R,  5 :  A  Si  S,  S,  :  A  Sj  L  S. :  A  S,  L  S, :  A  S,  L  Sj. 

By  the  aid  of  this  Tbeqrem  may  be  determined  the  proportion 
in  which  the  load  of  a  given  body  is  distributed  amongst  three 
props,  exerting  parallel  supporting  forces. 

144.  I^oad  Mippoitcd  by  Three  iBclined  Forces. — The  case  of  a 
load  supported  by  three  inclined  forces  is  that  considered  in  Articles 
54  and  56.  The  lines  of  action  of  the  three  supporting  forces  must 
intersect  that  of  the  load  in  one  point ;  and  the  magnitudes  of  the 
three  supporting  forces  are  represented  by  the  three  edges  of  a 
parallelepiped,  whose  diagonal  I'ejn^esents  the  load. 
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145.   FntMe  of  Two  Ban— Bqalllbriaoi.— PrOBLEIL    Figures  70, 

71,  and  72  represent  three  cases  in  which  a  li-ame  consisting  of  two 


p  

Tig.  70.  Fig.  71.  Fig.  72 

bars,  jointed  to  each  other  at  the  point  L,  is  loaded  at  that  point  with 
a  given  force,  P,  and  is  supported  by  the  connection  of  the  bars  at 
their  fiuiiher  extremities,  Si,  Sj,  with  fixed  bodie&  It  is  required 
to  find  the  stress  on  ^such.  bar,  and  the  supporting  forces  at  S|  and  Sj. 

Resolve  the  load  P  (as  in  Article  55)  into  two  components,  R„  Rg, 
acting  along  the  respective  lines  of  resLstance  of  the  two  bars. 
Those  components  are  the  loads  borne  by  the  two  bars  respectively; 
to  which  loads  the  supporting  forces  at  Si,  Si,  are  equal  and  directly 
opposed. — ^Q.  R  L 

The  symbolical  expression  of  this  solution  is  as  follows : — let  t,,  it, 
be  the  respective  angles  made  by  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bare 
with  the  line  of  action  of  the  load ;  then 

P  :  R,  :  Ra  : ;  sin  (ii  +  i,)  :  sin  t,  :  sin  t|. 

The  inward  or  outward  direction  of  the  forces  acting  along  each 
bar  indicates  that  the  stress  is  a  thrust  or  a  pull,  and  the  bar  u 
strut  or  a  tie,  as  the  case  may  be.  Fig.  70  represents  the  case  of 
two  ties }  fig.  71  that  of  two  struts  (such  as  a  pair  of  rafters  abutting 
against  two  walls);  fig.  72  that  of  a  strut,  L  S|,  and  a  tie,  L  S|  (such 
as  the  gib  and  the  tie-rod  of  a  crane). 

146.  Frame  of  Two  Ban— fftebtutj. — ^A  frame  of  two  bars  is 
stable  as  regards  deviations  in  the  plane  of  its  lines  of  resistanca 

With  respect  to  lateral  deviations  of  angular  position,  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  that  plane,  a  frame  of  two  ties  is  stable; 
so  also  is  a  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie,  when  the  direction 
of  the  load  inclines ^rom  tlie  line  S,  S,,  joining  the  points  of  support 

A  frame  consisting  of  a  strut  and  a  tie,  when  the  direction  of  the 
load  inclines  iofwarrda  the  line  Si  S^,  and  a  frame  of  two  struts  in  all 
cases,  are  unstable  laterally,  unless  provided  with  lateral  stays. 

These  principles  are  true  of  any  pair  of  adjacent  bars  tohose  farther 
centres  of  resistance  are  faced ;  whether  forming  a  frame  by  them- 
selves, or  a  part  of  a  more  complex  frame. 

147.  TvMitment  of  Biatributod  ijoa«u. — Before  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  145,  or  those  of  the  following  Ajticles,  to  frames 
in  which  the  load,  whether  external  or  arising  from  the  weight  of 
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the  bars,  is  distributed  over  their  leugth,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce 
that  distributed  load  to  an  equivalent  load,  or  series  of  loads,  applied  at 
the  centres  of  resistance.    Ilie  steps  in  this  process  are  as  foUows : — 

I.  Find  the  resultant  load  on  each  single  bar. 

IL  Eesolve  that  load,  as  in  Article  141,  into  two  parallel  compo- 
nents actingthroughthe  centres  of  resistance  at  the  two  ends  of  the  bar. 

IIL  At  eacli  centre  of  resistance  where  two  bars  meet,  combine 
the  component  loads  due  to  the  loads  on  the  two  bars  into  one 
resultant,  which  is  to  be  considered  as  the  total  load  acting  through 
that  centre  of  resistance. 

IV.  When  a  centre  of  resistance  is  also  a  point  of  support,  the 
component  load  acting  through  it,  as  found  by  step  II.  of  the  pro- 
cess, is  to  be  left  out  of  consideration  imtil  the  supporting  force 
required  by  the  system  of  loads  at  the  other  joints  has  been  deter- 
mined ;  with  this  supporting  force  is  to  be  compounded  a  force 
equal  and  opposite  to  the  component  load  acting  directly  through  the 
point  of  support,  and  the  resultant  will  be  the  total  supporting  force. 

In  the  following  Articles  of  this  section,  all  the  frames  will  be 
supposed  to  be  loaded  only  at  those  centres  of  resistance  which 
are  not  points  of  support ;  and  therefore,  in  those  cases  in  which 
components  of  the  load  act  directly  through  the  points  of  supi)ort 
also,  forces  equal  and  opposite  to  such  components  must  be  com- 
bined with  the  supporting  forces  as  determined  in  the  following 
Articles,  in  order  to  complete  the  solution. 

148.  TrfauigDiar  Fmai«. — Let  fig.  73  I'cpresent  a  triangular 
trame,  consisting  of  the  three  bars  A,  B,  C,  con-  / 

nected  at  the  three  joints  1,  2,  3,  viz. :  C  and  A  at     C/ 

1,  A  and  B  at  2,  B  and  C  at  3.  Let  a  load  Pi  \xt 
applied  at  the  joint  1  in  any  given  direction ;  let 
supporting  forces,  P„  P,,  be  applied  at  the  joints         p.    ^g 

2,  3 ;  the  lines  of  action  of  those  two  forces  must 

be  in  the  same  plane  with  that  of  P],  and  must  either  be  parallel 
to  it  or  intersect  it  in  one  point.  The  latter  case  is  taken  first, 
because  its  solution  comprehends  that  of  the  former. 

The  three  external  forces,  in  viitue  of  Article 
131,  condition  I.,  balance  each  other,  and  are 
therefore  proportional  to  the  three  sides  of  a  tri- 
angle respectively  parallel  to  their  directions.  In 
fig.  73*  let  A  B  0  be  such  a  triangle,  in  which 

CA  represents  P„ 

BC        ...        P„ 

Then  by  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  a  frame  of  two  bats 
(Article  145),  the  external  force  P,  applied  at  the  joint  1,  and  the 
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resistances  or  stresses  along  tlie  bars  C  and  A  which  meet  at  thai 
joint,  are  represented  in  magnitude  by  the  sides  of  a  triangle  re- 
spectively parallel  to  their  directiona  Therefore,  in  ^,  73*,  dra^r 
C  O  parallel  to  the  bar  C,  and  AO  parallel  to  the  bar  A,  meeting 
in  the  point  O,  and  those  two  lines  will  represent  the  stresses  on 
the  bars  C  and  A  respectively.  In  the  same  manner  it  is  proved^ 
that  B  0  represents  the  stress  on  the  bar  R  The  three  lines  O  O^ 
A  O,  B  0,  meet  in  one  point  O,  because  the  components  along  th«» 
line  of  direction  of  a  given  bar,  of  the  external  forces  applied  at 
its  two  extremities,  are  equal  and  directly  opposed 

Hence  follows  the  following 

Theorem.  If  ttiree  forces  he  represented  by  the  three  eidee  of  a 
iricmgle,  cmd  if  three  st/raiglU  ItTiee  radvaJting  fromi  (me  point  he  drawn 
to  ike  three  angles  of  that  triangle^  then  a  tn^jangulwr  framvt  xohose 
lines  ofresistcmce  are  pa/raUel  to  the  three  radiating  lines  unll  be  in 
equUibrio  under  the  three  given  forces,  each  force  being  applied  to  tfie 
joint  where  the  tivo  lines  of  resistance  meet,  which  am  pa/rallel  to  the 
radiating  lines  contiguous  to  thai  side  of  Hie  original  triangle  which 
represetUs  tlie  force  in  question. 

Also,  the  lengths  of  the  t/i/ree  radiating  lines  will  represent  the 
Besses  on  the  bars  to  which  they  arre  respectivdy  pa/raUd. 

149.   TrtaB««kir  Fnmc  nitdcr  PanillH    Forces. — When  the  three 

external  forces  are  parallel   to  each   other^   the 
triangle  of  forces  A  B  C  of  fig.  73*  becomes  a 
straight  line  C  A,  as  in  fig.  74*,  divided  into  two 
_  segments  by  the  point  R    Let  straight  lines  radiate 

pjT  y^  ^^'    from  O  to  A,  B,  C ;  and  let  fig.   74  represent  a 
^'      '  triangular  frame  whose  sides  1  2  or  A,  2  3  or  B, 

3  1  or  C,  are  respectively  parallel  to  O  A,  O  B,  O  C ; 
then  if  the  load  CA  be  applied  at  1  (fig.  74),  AB  applied 
at  2,  and  B  C  applied  at  3,  are  the  supporting  forces 
required  to  balance  it  j  and  the  radiating  lines  O  A, 
OB,  OC,  represent  the  stresses  on  the  bars  A,  B,  C, 
respectively. 

From  O  let  fjedl  OH  perpendicular  to  C  A,  the  com- 

^^     mon  direction  of  the  external  forces.     Then  that  line 

^        '      will  represent  a  component  of  the  stress,  which  is  of 

equal  amount  in  each  bar.     When  CA,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is 

vertical,  OH  is  horizontal;   and  the  force  represented  by  it  is 

called  the  **  horizontal  Utrust "  of  the  frame.     Horizontal  Stress  or 

liesuttance  would  be  a  more  precise  term ;   because  the  force  in 

question  is  a  pull  in  some  parts  of  the  frame,  and  a  thrust  in  otheis 

In  fig.  74,  A  and  C  are  struts,  and  B  &  tie.     If  the  frame  wew 
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exActljr  inverted,  all  the  forces  would  bear  the  same  proportions  to 
eaicfa  other  ;  but  A^  and  0  would  be  Uea,  and  B  a  siruL 

The  trigonometrical  expression  of  the  relations  amongst  the  forces 
acting  in  a  triangular  frame,  under  parallel  forces,  is  as  follows  : — 

Let  ay  by  c,  denote  the  respectiye  angles  of  inclination  of  the  bars 
A,  B,  G,  to  the  line  O  H  (that  is,  in  general,  to  a  horizontal  line)^ 

Then,  IiOadCA  =  0H(tancz±:tana);  ' 

Supporting  J  AB  =  OH  •  (tan  a::^  tan  6);    (1.) 

Forces      |  B"0  =  OH  •  (tan  6  zfc  tan  c) ;  J 
#«,       -        (   +  )  is  to  be  used  when  the  two  )  opposite  directions 
^^  i  ~~  /         incHnations  are  in         /  the  same  direction. 

OA  =  OH 

St^efc«i^  -I  OB  =  OH 


0H  = 


OC  =  OH 
CA 


'See  a 
'  sec  b 
'  sec  c 


•  •••••••( 


-...(a) 


tan  c  : 


;  tan  a 


.J(Z.) 


150.   PoirsMMii  Fnum»— Bq«Uibri«ni.~The  Theorem  of  Article 
148  is  the  simplest  case  of  a  general  theorem 
respecting  polygonal  frames  consisting  of  any 
number  of  bars,  which  is  arrived  at  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.     In  fig.  75,  let  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  be 
the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars  of  a  polygonal 
frame,  connected  together  at  the  joints,  whose 
centres  of  resistance  are,  1  between  A  and  B,  2 
between  B  and  C,  3  between  C  and  D,  4  between 
D  and  E,  and  5  between  E  and  A.     In  the  figure, 
the  frame  consists  of  five  bars;  but  the  demonstra- 
tion is  applicable  to  any  number.     From  a  point 
O,  in  fig.  75*  (which  may  be  called  the  Diagram 
of  Forces),  draw  radiating  lines  UA,  OB,  00,  OD,  WEy  pai-allel 
respectively  to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars;  and  on  those 
radiating  Imes  take  any  lengths  whatsoever,  to  represent  the  stresses 
on  the  several  bars,  which  may 
have  any  magnitudes  within  the 
limits  of  strength  of  the  material 
Join  the  points  thus  found  by 
Htraight  lines,  so  as  to   form  a 
closed  polygon  ABCD E A ;  then 
it  is  evident  that  AB  is  the  ex-  ^  7ft, 


Fig.  75*. 
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tenial  force,  which  being  applied  at  the  joint  1  of  A  and  B,  will 
produce  the  stress  U  A  on  A  and  OB  on  B ;  that  WG  is  the  external 
force  which  being  applied  at  the  joint  2  of  B  and  0,  will  produce 
the  stress  OB  on  B  (already  mentioned)  and  0<J  on  0;  and  so 
on  for  all  the  sides  of  the  polygon  of  forces  A  B  C  D  E  A  Hence 
follows  this 

Theorem.  If  lines  radioing  from  a  point  be  (Irawn  pa/ralUi  to 
tfie  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars  of  a  polygonal  Jrame,  then  the  sideg 
of  any  polygon  whose  angles  lie  in  those  radiating  lines  will  represent 
a  system  offorces^  \xihi6h^  being  applied  to  tlie  joints  o/the/rame,  will 
balance  each  other ,  eajch  such  force  being  applied  to  tlis  joint  between 
Uve  bars  whose  lines  of  resistance  are  paraUd  to  the  pair  of  radiating 
lines  that  enclose  the  side  of  the  polygon  of  forces,  represerUvng  theforcB 
in  question.  Also,  the  lengtlis  of  the  radiating  lines  wHl  represent  the 
stresses  along  the  bars  to  whose  lines  ofresMtamM  they  are  respectivelff 
parcdld. 

151.  Opea  PoijrgoMai  Frame— When  the  polygonal  frame,  instead 
of  being  closed,  as  in  fig.  75,  is  converted  into  an  Open  frame,  by 
the  omission  of  one  bar,  such  as  E,  the  corresponding  modification 
is  made  in  the  diagram  of  forceb  by  omitting  the  lines  O  E,  D  £, 
£  A  Then  the  polygon  of  external  forces  becomes  A  B  C  D  0  A ;  and 
D  0  and  O  A  represent  the  supporting  forces  respectively,  equal  and 
directly  opposed  to  the  stresses  along  the  extreme  bars  of  the  frume, 
D  and  A,  which  must  be  exerted  by  the  foundations  (called  in  this 
case  abutments),  at  the  points  4  and  5,  against  the  ends  of  those 
bars,  in  order  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

152.  Polygonal  Frame— Scabiifcy— The  stability  or  instability  ot 
a  polygonal  frame  depends  on  the  principles  already  stated  ia 
Articles  138  and  139,  viz.,  that  if  a  bar  be  free  to  change  its 
angular  position,  then  if  it  is  a  tie  it  is  stable,  and  if  a  struts 
unstable ;  and  that  a  strut  may  be  rendered  stable  by  fixing  its 
ends. 

For  example,  in  the  frame  of  fig.  75,  E  is  a  tie,  and  stable ;  A,  B, 
C,  and  D,  are  struts,  free  to  clutnge  their  angular  position,  and 
therefore  unstable. 

But  these  struts  may  be  rendered  stable  in  the  plane  of  the  frame 
by  means  of  stays ;  for  example,  let  two  stay-bars  connect  the  joints 

1  with  4,  and  3  with  5 ;  then  the  points  I,  2,  and  3,  are  all  fix.ed« 
80  that  none  of  the  struts  can  change  their  angular  positions.  The 
same  effect  might  be  produced  by  two  stay-bai*s  connecting  the  joint 

2  with  5  and  4. 

The  frame,  as  a  whole,  is  unstable,  as  being  liable  to  overturn 
laterally,  unless  provided  with  lateral  stays,  connecting  its  joints 
with  fixed  points. 
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Now,  suppose  the  frame  to  be  exactly  inverted,  the  loads  at  1^  2, 
and  3,  and  the  supporting  forces  at  4  and  5,  being  the  same  as 
before.  Then  £  becomes  a  strut ;  but  it  is  stable,  because  its  ends 
are  fixed  in  position ;  and  A,  £,  C,  and  D  become  ties,  and  are 
stable  without  being  stayed. 

An  open  polygon  consisting  of  ties,  such  as  is  formed  by  A,  B,  C^ 
and  D  when  inverted,  is  called  by  mathematicians  Vkjvmicular  poly-^ 
yon,  because  it  may  be  made  of  ropes. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  stability  of  an  wnstayed  polygon  of 
ties  is  of  the  kind  described  in  Article  127,  and  admits  of  ascUkUion 
to  and  fro  about  the  position  of  equilibrium.  This  oscillation  may 
be  injurious  in  practice,  and  stays  may  be  required  to  prevent  it. 

153.  Pol7g«iial  Fmaic  nmlcr  Parmllel  Fmtccs* — 
When  the  external  forces  are  parallel  to  each  other, 
the  polygon  of  forces  of  ^,  75*  becomes  a  stmght  y/ 

line  A  D,  as  in  fig.  75**,  divided  into  segments  by      /^^ 
the  radiating  lines ;  and  each  segment  represents  the  o^™-- 
external  force  which  acts  at  the  joint  of  the  bars      \v 
whose  lines  of  resistance  are  parallel  to  the  radiating        \   n 
lines  that  bound  the  segment.     Moreover,  the  seg-  \ 

ment  of  the  straight  AD  which  is  intercepted  be-  \ 

tween  the  radiating  lines  parallel  to  the  lines  of 
resistance  of  cmy  hoo  bars  wfietker  corUigtums  or  not, 
represents  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  which      Fig.  76—, 
act  at  points  between  the  bars. 

Thus,  AD  represents  the  total  load,  consisting  of  the  three  por- 
tions A  B,  B  C,  C  D,  applied  at  1,  2,  3  respectively.  DA  represents 
the  total  supporting  force,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  load,  consist- 
ing of  the  two  portions  D  E,  E  A,  applied  at  4  and  5  respectively. 
AC  represents  the  resultant  of  the  load  applied  between  the  bars 
A  and  C ;  and  similarly  for  any  other  pair  of  bars. 

From  O  draw  O  H  perpendicular  to  A  D  ;  then  that  line  re- 
presents a  component  of  the  stress,  whose  amount  is  the  same  in 
each  bar  of  the  frame.  When  the  load,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is 
vertical,  that  <K)mponent  is  called  the  "Jumzontal  thntst'*  of  the 
frame,  and,  as  in  Article  149,  might  more  correctly  be  called  hori- 
zontal stress  or  resista/nce,  seeing  that  it  is  a  pull  in  some  of  the 
bars  and  a  thrust  in  others. 

The  trigomimetrical  expression  of  these  principles  is  as  follows: — 

Let  the  force  O  H  be  denoted  simply  by  H. 

Let  i,  i',  denote  the  inclinations  to  0  H  of  the  lines  of  resistance 
of  any  ttoo  bars,  contiguous  or  not. 

Let  R,  B!,  be  the  respective  stresses  which  act  along  those  bars. 
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Let  P  be  the  resultant  of  the  external  forces  acting  through  the 
joint  or  joints  between  those  two  bars. 

Then  R  =  H  •  sec  t ;   R'  =  H  •  sec  t'  ; 

P  =  H  (tan  t  =t=  tan  t'). 
fjty     i      sum       )  of  the  tangents  of  the  inclinations  is  J  opposite  ) 

^  (  difference  j     to  be  us^  according  as  they  are     (  similar  J  * 

154.  Open  P«lTg«iiiU  Frame  nnder  Parallel  Ferccs. — When  the 

frame  becomes  an  open  polygon  by  the  omission  of  the  bar  E,  the 
diagram  of  forces  75**  is  modified  by  omitting  the  line  O  R 

Then  the  supporting  forces  exerted  by  the  abutments  at  4  and  5, 
are  no  longer  represented  by  the  segments  D  E  and  E  A  of  the  line 
A  D,  but  by  the  inclined  lines  DO  and  O^,  equal  and  directly 
opposed  i*espectively  to  the  stresses  along  the  extreme  bars  of  the 
frame,  D  and  A. 

Let  t^  and  i^  denote  the  angles  of  inclination  of  those  bars. 

Let  Rrf  =  0  D  and  R.  =  0^  be  the  stresses  along  theuL 

Let  2  •  P  =  A  D  denote  the  total  load  on  the  frame.  Then  by 
the  equations  of  Article  153, 

tant^  +  tani.* 
R4  =  H  •  sec  t^;  R,  =  H  *  sec  t«, 

155.  Bracfag  ef  Frameii. — ^A  brace  IS  a  stay-bar  on  which  there 
is  a  permanent  stress.  When  the  external  forces  applied  to  a  poly- 
gonal frame,  although  balancing  each  other  as  an  entire  system,  are 
distributed  in  a  manner  not  consistent  with  the  equilibrium  of  each 
bar  separately,  then  by  connecting  two  or  more  joints  together  by 
means  of  braces^  which  may  be  either  struts  or  ties,  the  resistances 
of  those  bi*aces  may  be  made  to  supply,  at  the  joints  which  they 
oonnect,  the  forces  wanting  to  produce  equilibrium  of  each  bar. 

The  resistance  of  a  brace  introduces  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 
forces,  acting  along  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  brace,  upon  the 
pair  of  joints  which  it  connects.  It  therefore  does  not  alter  the 
resiUtarU  of  the  forces  applied  to  that  pair  of  joints  in  amount  nor 
in  position ;  but  only  the  distribution  of  the  components  of  that 
resultant  on  the  pair  of  joints. 

The  same  remark  appHes  to  any  number  of  joints  connected  by  a 
system  of  biuces. 

To  exemj)lify  the  use  of  braces  and  the  mode  of  determining  the 
stresses  on  them,  let  fig.  76  represent  a  frame  such  as  frequently 
occurs  in  iron  roofs,  consisting  of  two  struts  or  rafters,  A  and  E, 
and  three  tie-bars,  B,  C,  and  D,  forming  a  polygon  of  five  siden, 
jointed  at  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  loaded  vertically  at  1,  and  supported  by  the 
vertical  resistance  of  a  jmir  of  walls  at  2  and  5.     The  joints  3  and 
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j       4,  having  no  loadK  applied  to  them,  are  connected  with  1  by  the 


RC.0 


Fig.  76.* 


Fig.  76. 

braces  1 4  and  13.  It  is  required  to  find  the  stresses  on  those 
braces,  and  on  the  other  pieces  of  the  frame. 

To  make  the  diagram  of  forces  (tig.  76*).  draw  the  vertical  line 
E  A,  as  in  Article  153,  to  represent 
the  direction  of  the  load  and  of  the 
supporting  forcea 

The  two  segments  of  that  line,  AB 
and  D  E,  are  to  be  taken  to  represent 
the  snpporting  forces  at  2  and  5 ;  and 
the  whole  line  E  A  will  represent  the 

load  at  1.  From  the  ends,  and  from  the  point  of  division  of  the 
9cale  of  external  forces  E  A,  draw  stmight  lines  parallel  respectively 
to  the  lines  of  i*esistance  of  the  frame,  each  line  being  drawn  from 
the  point  in  E  A  that  is  marked  with  the  corresponding  letter. 
Then  A  a  and  B  6,  meeting  at  a,  6,  will  represent  the  stresses  along 
A  and  B  respectively;  and  Ec  and  Ddy  meeting  in  rf,  «,  will 
represent  the  stresses  along  D  and  E  respectively ;  but  those  four 
lines,  instead  of  meeting  each  other  and  C  c  parallel  to  C  in  one 
point,  \e&yegap8,  which  are  to  be  filled  up  by  drawing  straight  lines 
parallel  to  the  braces:  that  is  say,  from  a,  b,  to  c,  parallel  to  13; 
«nd  from  d,  c,  to  c,  parallel  to  4  1.  Then  those  stiaiglit  lines  will 
•^present  the  stresses  along  the  braces  to  which  they  are  i-especti  vely 
l»arallel ;  and  C  c  will  represent  the  tension  along  C.  Upon 
analyzing  the  diagi-ain  of  forces  so  constnicted,  it  will  be  found 
that  to  each  joint  in  the  frame,  fig.  76,  there  corresponds  in  fig. 
76*  a  triangle,  or  other  closed  polygon,  having  its  sides  respec- 
tively parallel,  and  therefore  proportional,  to  the  forces  that  act  at 
that  joint.     For  example, 

Joints,         1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

Polygons,  E A actfE;  AB6A;  Bc6B;  BdcD;  DEcD. 
The  order  of  the  letters  indicates   the   directions  in  which  the 
forces  act  relatively  to  the  joints.* 

The  method  of  arranging  the  positions  of  braces,  and  determining 
the  stresses  along  them,  of  which  an  example  has  been  given,  may 
be  thus  described  in  general  terms. 

If  the  distribution  of  the  loads  on  the  joints  of  a  polygonal  frame, 
though  consistent  with  its  equilibrium  as  a  whole,  be  not  consistent: 
•  This  method  of  treating  braced  framefi  contains  an  improvement  sug- 
gested by  Clera  Maxwell  m  ibb7. 
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with  the  equilibrium  of  each  bar,  then,  in  the  diagram  of  forces, 
when  converging  lines  respectively  parallel  to  the  lines  of  resistance 
are  drawn  from  the  angles  of  the  polygon  of  external  forces,  those 
converging  lines,  instead  of  meeting  in  one  point,  will  be  found  to 
have  gaps  between  them.  The  lines  necessaiy  to  fill  up  those  gaps 
will  indicate  the  forces  to  be  supplied  by  means  of  the  resistance 
of  braces. 

156.  Bi«idicf  •r  a  TniM.— The  word  truss  is  applied  in  carpentiy 
and  iron  ftumiug  to  a  triangular  frame,  and  to  a  polygonal  frame  to 
which  rigidity  is  given  by  staying  and  bracing,  so  that  its  figure 
shall  be  incapable  of  alteration  by  turning  of  the  bars  about  their 
joints.  If  each  joint  were  ahsokutdy  of  the  kind  described  as  the 
first  class  in  Article  136,  that  is,  like  a  hinge,  incapable  of  offering 
any  resistance  to  alteration  of  the  relative  angular  position  of  the 
bare  connected  by  it,  it  would  be  necessary,  in  order  to  fulfil  the 
condition  of  rigidity,  that  every  polygonal  frame  should  be  divided 
by  the  lines  of  resistance  of  stays  and  braces  into  triangles  and  other 
polygons  so  arranged,  that  every  polygon  of  fom*  or  more  sides 
should  be  surrounded  by  triangles  on  all  but  two  sides  and  the 
included  angle  at  farthest  For  every  unstayed  polygon  of  four  sides 
or  more,  with  flexible  joints,  is  flexible,  unless  all  the  angles  except 
one  be  fixed  by  being  connected  with  triangle& 

Sometimes,  however,  a  certain  amount  of  stifl&iess  in  the  joints  of 
a  fi-ame,  and  sometimes  the  resistance  of  its  bars  to  bending,  is  relied 
upon  to  give  rigidity  to  the  frame,  when  the  load  upon  it  is  sub- 
ject to  small  variations  only  in  its  mode  of  distribution.  For 
example^  in  the  truss  of  fig.  81  (for  wliich  see  Article  161,  farther 
on),  the  tie-beam  A  A  is  made  in  one  piece,  or  in  two  or  moi-e 
pieces,  so  connected  together  as  to  act  like  one  piece ;  and  part  of 
its  weight  is  suspended  from  the  joints  C,  C,  by  the  rods  C  B,  C  B. 
These  rods  also  serve  to  make  the  resistance  of  the  tie-beam  C  C  to 
being  bent,  act  so  as  to  prevent  the  struts  AC,  C C,  C  A,  from 
deviating  from  their  proper  angular  positions,  by  turning  on  the 
joints  A,  0,  0,  A.  If  A  B,  B  B,  and  B  A,  were  three  distinct 
pieces,  with  flexible  joints  at  B,  B,  it  is  evident  that  the  frame 
might  be  disfigured  by  distortion  of  the  quadrangle  B  C  0  B. 

157  Tariau«ns  of  i^oad  •■  TroM.— The  object  of  stiffening  a 
truss  by  braces  is  to  enable  it  to  sustain  loads  variously  distributed; 
for  were  the  load  always  distributed  in  one  way,  a  fiime  might  be 
designed  of  a  figure  exactly  suited  to  that  load,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  need  of  bracing. 

The  variations  of  load  produce  variations  of  stress  on  all  the 
pieces  of  the  frame,  but  especially  on  the  braces ;  and  each  piece 
must  be  suited  to  withstand  the  greatest  stress  to  wliich  it  is  liable. 

Some  pieces,  and  especially  braces,  may  have  to  act  sometimes  aa 
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struts  and  sometinies  as  ties,  according  to  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  the  load. 

158.  Iter  e«BUM«u  tm  aererai  Vrummm, — ^When  the  same  bar  forms 
at  the  same  time  part  of  two  or  more  different  frames,  the  stress 
along  it  is  determined  by  the  aid  of  the  following 

Thborem.  The  stress  on  a  bar  common  to  two  or  more  /rames,  is 
the  resultant  of  the  different  stresses  to  which  it  is  subject,  m  virtue  of 
its  position  in  the  different  frames. 

niustrations  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  following  Articles. 

159.  Sec^ndiArT  Tvmaaim^. — A  secondary  truss  is  a  truss  which  is 
supported  by  another  truss. 

When  a  load  is  distributed  over  a  great  number  of  centres  of 
resistance,  it  may  be  advantageous,  instead  of  connecting  all  those 
centres  by  one  polygonal  frame,  to  sustain  them  by  means  of  several 
small  trusses,  which  are  supported  by  larger  trusses,  and  so  on,  the 
whole  structure  of  secondary  trusses  resting  finally  on  one  large 
truss,  which  may  be  called  the  primary  truss.  In  such  a  combina- 
tion, the  same  piece  may  often  form  part  of  different  trusses ;  and 
then  the  stress  upon  it  is  to  be  determined  according  to  the  Theorem 
of  Article  158. 

Exannple  I.  Fig.  77  represents  a  kind  of  secondary  trussing  com- 
mon in  the  framework  of  iron  roofs. 


Kg.  77. 


The  entire  frume  is  supported  by  pillars  at  2  and  3,  each  of  which 
sustains  in  all,  half  the  weight. 

1  2  3  is  the  primary  truss,  consisting  of  two  rafters  1  3,  1  2,  and 
a  tie-rod  2  3. 

The  weight  of  a  divisibn  of  the  roof  is  distributed  over  the 
raflera 

The  middle  point  of  each  rafter  is  supported  by  b,  secondary  truss', 
one  of  those  is  marked  14  3;  it  consist  of  a  strut,  1  3  (the  rafter 
itself),  two  ties  4  1,4  3,  and  a  strut-brace,  5  4,  for  transmitting  the 
load,  applied  at  5,  to  the  point  where  the  ties  meet. 

Each  of  the  two  larger  secondary  trusses  just  described  supports 
two  smaller  secondary  trusses  of  similar  form  and  construction  to 
itself;  two  of  those  are  marked  1  7  5,  5  6  3;  and  the  subdivision  of 
the  IcMul  might  be  carried  still  farther. 

In  determining  the  stresses  on  the  pieces  of  tliis  structure,  it  ia 
indifferent,  so  far  as  mathematical  accuracy  is  concerned,  whether  we 

h 
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commence  with  the  primaiy  truBS  or  with  the  secondaiy  trusses; 
but  hj  commencing  with  the  primary  truss,  the  process  is  rendered 
more  simple. 

(1.)  Primary  Truss  12  3.  Let  W  denote  the  weight  of  the  roof; 
then  ^  W  is  distributed  over  each  rafter,  the  r^niltants  acting 
through  the  middle  points  of  the  rafters.  Divide  each  of  those 
resultants  into  two  equal  and  parallel  components,  each  equal  to 
^  W,  acting  through  the  ends  of  the  rafter ;  then  ^  W  is  to  be 
considered  as  directly  supported  at  3,  ^  W  at  2,  and  ^  W  +  ^  W 
^  ^  W  at  1 ;  therefore  the  load  at  the  joint  1  is 

Let  t  be  the  inclination  of  the  rafters  to  the  horizon ;  then  by  the 
equations  of  Article  149 

2tani""4tant' ^^'^ 

This  is  the  pull  upon  the  horizontal  tie-rod  of  the  primary  troasy 

2  3 ;  and  the  thnist  on  each  of  the  rafters  13,  1  2,  is  given  by  the 

equation 

T*       TT-        •       W  cosec  i  .« . 

Il  =  Hsect  = J (2.) 

(2.)  Secondary  Truss  14  3  5.  The  rafter  1  3  has  the  load  ^  W 
distributed  over  it;  and  reasoning  as  before,  we  are  to  leave  two 
quarters  of  this  out  of  the  calculation,  as  being  directly  supported 
at  1  and  3,  and  to  consider  one-half,  or  ^  W,  as  being  the  vertical 
load  at  the  point  5.  The  truss  is  to  be  considered  as  consisting  of 
a  polygon  of  four  pieces,  5 1, 1  4,  4  3,  3  5,  two  of  which  happen  to  be 
in  the  same  straight  line,  and  of  the  strut-brace,  5  4,  wMch  exerts 
obliquely  upwards  against  5,  and  obliquely  downwards  against  4,  a 
thrust  equal  to  the  component  perpendicular  to  the  reiter  of  tlie 
load  \  W;  which  thrust  is  given  by  the  equation 

R54  =  iWeost (3.) 

Then  we  easily  obtain  the  following  values  of  the  stresses  on  the 
rafter  and  ties,  in  which  each  stress  is  distinguished  by  having  affixed 
to  the  letter  B  the  numbers  denoting  the  two  joints  between  which 
it  acts. 


ontiesiR*«  =  I^4i  =  2ri^=8^'^*^*' 


Thrusts 

on 

rafter 


».i=2^-  §W8mt=iw(co8eot-8Hmt) 


(4-) 
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The  differenoe  between  the  thrusts  on  the  two  divinions  of  the 
niter, 

R,,  — R.,  =iW8mt, 

tB  the  component  ctkmg  the  rafter  of  the  load  at  the  point  5. 

(3.)  SmaOer  Secondary  Trusses,  17  5,  5  6  3.— These  ti-usses  are 
similar  in  every  respect  to  the  larger  secondary  trusses,  except 
that  the  load  on  each  point  is  one-half,  and  consequently  each  of 
the  streasee  is  reduced  to  one-half  of  the  corresponding  stress  in  the 
equations  3  and  4. 

(4.)  ResullcuU  Stresses.     The  pull  on  the  middle  division  of  the 
great  tie-rod  2  3  is  simply  that  due  to  the  piimary  truss,  12  3.     The 
pull  on  the  tie  4  7  is  simply  that  due  to  the  secondary  truss  14  3. 
The  pulls  on  the  ties  5  7,5  6,  are  simply  those  due  to  the  smaller 
secondary  troases,  1  5  7, 5  6  3.   But  agreeably  to  the  Theorem  of  Art 
158,  the  pnll  on  the  tie  1  7  is  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  larger 
secondary  trass  14  3,  and  the  smaller  secondary  truss  17  5.     The 
pull  on  6  4  is  the  sum  of  those  due  to  the  piimary  truss  12  3  and  to 
the  larger  secondary  truss  143.    The  pnll  on  6  3  is  the  sum  of  those 
due  to  the  primary  truss  1  2  3,  to  the  larger  secondary  truss  143,  and 
to  the  smaller  secondaiy  truss  5  6  3.     The  thrust  on  each  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  rafter  1  3,  is  the  sum  of  tbi-ee  thrusts,  due  re- 
spectively to  the  primary  truss,  the  larger  secondary  truss,  and  one 
or  other  of  the  smaller  secondary  trusse& 

Bxamrple  II.  Fig.  78  represents  another  form  of  truss  conmion  in 
T00&     Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  roof,  as  before,  distributed  over 


the  rafters  1  2,13.  2  3  is  the  great  tie-rod;  1  7,  6  5,  8  9,  suspension- 
rods;  7  6,  7  8, 5  4,  9  10,  struts. 

(1.)  Primary  Truss  12  3.  The  load  at  1,  as  before,  is  to  be  taken 
as  =  ^  W. 

(2.)  Secondary  Trusses  7  6  3,  7  8  2.  The  load  at  6  is  to  be  held  to 
consist  of  one-half  of  the  load  between  6  and  1,  and  one-half  of  the 
load  between  6  and  3 ;  that  is,  one-half  of  the  load  between  1  and 
3,  or  ^  W.  The  trusses  are  triangular,  each  consisting  of  two  struts 
and  a  tie,  and  the  stresses  are  to  bB  found  as  in  Article  149. 

The  suspension-rod  1  7  supports  two-thirds  of  the  load  on  7  6  3, 
and  two-thirds  of  the  load  on  7  8  2 ;  that  is,  » •*  •  W  =  i  W;  and 
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this,  together  with  I W  which  rests  direcUy  on  1,  makes  tip  the 
load  of  i  W,  abeady  mentioned. 
(3.^  Smaller  Secondary  TmssesS^S,  9  10  2.     Bach  of  the  points 

4  ana  10  sustains  a  load  of  i  W,  from  which  the  stresses  on  the  bars 
of  those  smaller  trusses  can  be  determined. 

One-half  of  the  load  on  4,  that  is  i^  W,  hangs  by  the  suspension- 
rod  6  5;  and  this,  together  with  i  W,  which  rests  directly  on  6, 
makes  up  the  load  of  i  W  on  that  point,  formerly  mentioned.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  suspension-rod  8  9. 

(4.)  ResuUomt  Stresses.  The  pull  between  6  and  9  is  the  sum  of 
those  due  to  the  primaiy  and  larger  secondaiy  trusses;  that  between 

5  and  3,  and  between  9  and  2,  is  the  sum  of  the  pulls  due  to  the 
primary,  larger  secondary,  and  smaller  secondary  trussea 

The  thrust  on  1  6  is  due  to  the  primary  truss  alone ;  that  on  6  4 
to  the  primaiy  and  larger  secondary  truss ;  that  on  4  3  to  the 
primary,  larger  secondaiy,  and  smaller  secondary  trusses ;  and 
similarly  for  the  divisions  of  the  other  rafter. 

Eocampfe  III.  Suppose  that  instead  of  only  three  divisions,  there 
are  n  divisions  in  each  of  the  rafters  1  3,  1  2,  of  fig.  78 ;  so  that  be- 
sides the  middle  suspension-rod  1  7,  there  are  n  —  2  suspension-rods 
under  each  rafter,  or  2  w  —  4  in  all ;  and  n  —  1  sloping  stmts 
under  each  rafter,  or  2  ?»  —  2  in  all.  There  will  thus  be  2  n  —  1 
centres  of  resistance ;  that  is,  the  ridge-joint  1,  and  n  —  1  on 
each   rafter  ;  and  the  load  directly  supported  on  each  of  these 

points  will  be  ^r— . 

'^  2« 

W 

The  total  load  on  the  ridge-joint,  1,  will  be  as  before,  -^  ;  that 

W                                           W  /         1\ 
is  to  say,  —  directly  supported,  and  -^    (1 j  hung  by  the 

middle  suspension-rod. 

The  total  load  on  the  upper  joint  of  any  secondary  truss,  distant 

w  — .  ^u  u.  1  ^^ 

from  the  ridge-joint  by  m  divisions  of  the  rafter,  will  be,  — W; 

4n 

that  is  to  say,  —  directly  supported,  and  j W  hung  by 

a  suspension-rod. 

The  stresses  on  the  struts  and  tie  of  each  truss,  primary  and 
secondary,  being  determined  as  in  Article  149,  are  to  be  combined 
as  in  the  preceding  examples. 

160.  Coiiip««nd  TrvMes. — Several  frames,  without  being  distin- 
guishable into  primary  and  secondary,  may  be  combined  and  con- 
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nected  in  such  a  manner,  that  certain  pieces  are  common  to  two  or 
more  of  them,  and  require  to  have  their  stresses  determined  by  the 
Theorem  of  Article  158. 

Example  I.  In  fig.  79,  8  9  represents  part  of  the  horizontal  plat- 
form of  a  suspeusion  bridge,  supported  and  balanced  by  being  hung 
&om  the  top  of  a  central  pier,  1,  by  pairs  of  equally  inclined  rods  or 
ropea^  viz. : — 1  8  and  1  9;  1  6  and  1  7;  1  4  and  1  5;  1  2  and  1  3. 


Fig.  79. 

Here  8  1  9  is  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  triangular  frame, 
eonsLsting  of  a  strut  8  9,  and  two  ties  1  8  and  1  9,  loaded  with 
equal  weights  at  8  and  9,  and  supported  at  1.  Let  x  denote  the 
height  of  the  point  of  suspension  1  above  the  level  of  the  loaded 
points,  f/s  =  y^  the  distance  of  those  points  on  either  side  of  the 
middle  of  the  pier,  P  the  load  at  each  point.  Eg  =  E«  the  pull  on 
each  of  the  ties,  1  8, 1  9,  Tg^  the  thrust  between  8  and  9  along  the 
platform.     Then  we  have 


X 

and  similar  equations  for  each  of  the  other  distinct  frames  6  17, 
4  1  5,  2  1  3. 

Then  using  a  similar  notation  in  each  case,  the  thrust  along  the 
platform 

between  8  and  6  )  .   rn 
„       7and9/^'^W' 


6  and  4 
5  and  7 


|isT3,  +  T„, 


and  so  on  for  as  many  pairs  of  divisions  as  the  platform  consists  of 
ExampLe  II.   Fig.  80  represents  the  framework  for  supporting 


one  side  of  a  timber  bridge,  resting  on  two  piers  at  1  and  4     It 
consitda  of  four  distinct  trusses,  viz.. 
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12  3  4  loaded  at  2  and  3, 

15  64        „         5    „    6, 

17  84        „        7    „    8, 

194        „        9; 

but  all  those  trusses  have  the  same  tie-beam,  1  4 ;  and  the  pull 

along  that  tie-beam  is  the  sum  of  the  pulls  due  to  the  four  trusses. 

161.  RMlatance  of  F»aie  at  a  Sectton. — ^THEOREM.  If  a  franiS 
he  acted  upon  by  omy  system  of  external  forces,  and  iftluU  frame  be 
conceived  to  he  comipletdy  divided  into  two  parts  by  am,  ideal  surftvcey 
ike  stresses  along  the  bars  wkick  are  intersected  by  that  surface,  bcUance 
the  exterTial  forces  which  act  on  each  of  Hie  two  parts  of  Oie  frame. 

This  theorem^  which  requires  no  demonstiution,  furnishes  in 
some  cases  the  most  convenient  method  of  determining  the  stresses 
along  the  pieces  of  a  frame.  The  following  consideration  shows  to 
what  extent  its  use  is  limited. 

Case  1.  When  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  bars,  and  the  lines 
of  action  of  the  external  forces,  are  all  in  one  plane,  let  the  frame 
be  supposed  to  be  intersected  anywhere  by  a  plane  at  right  angles 
to  its  own  plane.  Take  the  line  of  intersection  of  these  two  planes 
for  au  axis  of  co-ordinates ;  say  for  the  axis  of  y,  and  any  convenient 
point  in  it  for  the  origin  O  j  let  the  axis  of  a;  be  perpendicular  to 
this,  and  in  the  plane  of  the  frame,  and  the  axis  oiz  perpendicular 
to  both,  and  in  ^e  plane  of  section. 

The  external  forces  applied  to  the  part  of  the  frame  at  one  side 
of  the  plane  of  section  (either  may  be  chosen)  being  treated  as  in 
Article  59,  give  three  data,  viz.,  the  total  force  along  a;  ^  F,  j  the 
total  force  along  y  —  F,,  and  the  moment  of  the  couple  acting 
round  ;sr  =  M ;  and  the  bars  which  are  cut  by  the  plane  of  section 
must  exert  resistances  capable  of  balancing  those  two  forces  and 
that  couple.  If  not  more  than  three  bars  are  cut  by  the  plane  of 
section,  there  are  not  more  than  three  unknown  quantities,  and 
three  relations  between  them  and  given  quantities,  so  that  the 
problem  is  determinate ;  if  more  than  three  bars  are  cut  by  the 
plane  of  section,  the  problem  is  or  may  be  indeterminate. 

The  formuke  to  which  this  reasoning  leads  are  as  follows  : — ^Let 
X  be  positive  in  a  direction  from  the  plane  of  section  towards  the 
part  of  the  structure  which  is  considered  in  determining  F„  F^,  and 
M;  let  +  y  lie  to  the  right  of  +  ac  when  looking  from  z ;  let  angles 
measured  from  O  x  towards  +  y,  that  is,  towards  the  right,  be 
positive ;  and  let  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  three  bars  cut  by  the 
plane  of  section  make  the  angles  t|,  tsy  is>  ^th  x.  Let  n^,  n^  n^,  be 
the  perpendicular  distances  of  those  three  lines  of  resistance  from 
O,  distances  towards  the 

"fft*  }  of  O  «  bei»g  considered  as  {  ^^^  | . 
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Let  R,y  B^  R3,  be  the  resistances,  or  total  stresstee,  along  the 
three  ban,  pulls  being  positive,  and  thrusts  negative.  Then  we 
have  the  foUowiiig  three  equations  : — 

F,  =  R,  cos  ii  +  R,  008  tj  +  Rj  COS  ^; 

Fy  =  Hi  sinii  +  R,  sin  *,  + Rj  sin  «|i;    •    (1.) 

—  MsrRini  +  RjW^  +  Rj  n^', 

from  which  the  three  quantities  sought,  R„  R„  Rj,  can  be  found. 
Speaking  with  reference  to  the  given  plane  of  section,  F,  may  be 
called  the  normal  stress,  F,  the  shearing  stress,  and  M  the  moment 
of  flexure  or  bendmg  stress;  for  it  tends  to  bend  the  frame  at  the 
section  under  consideration. 

Case  2.  "When  the  bars  of  the  frame,  and  the  forces  applied  to 
them,  act  in  any  direction,  the  forces  applied  to  one  of  the  two 
divisions  of  the  frame  are  to  be  reduced  to  rectangular  components; 
and  the  three  resultant  forces  along  these  rectangular  axes,  F„  F^, 
F„  and  the  three  resultant  couples  round  these  three  axes,  M^,  M^, 
M„  are  to  be  found  as  in  Article  60.  Those  forces  and  couples 
must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  the  corresponding  forces  and  couples 
arising  from  the  stresses  along  the  bars  cut  by  the  section ;  and 
thus  are  obtained  six  equations  between  those  stresses  and  known 
quantities  ;  so  that  if  the  section  cuts  not  more  than  six  bars,  the 
problem  is  determinate ;  if  more,  it  is  or  may  be  indeterminate. 

•The  equations  are  obtained  as  follows  : — Let  R  denote  the  stress 
along  any  one  of  the  bars,  pull  being  positive  and  thrust  negative. 
Let  «,  ^^  y^  be  the  inclinations  of  the  line  of  resistance  of  that  bar 
to  the  axes  of  x,  y,  z.  Let  w  be  its  perpendicular  distance  from  O. 
Conceive  a  plane  to  pass  through  O  and  through  the  line  of  resistance 
of  the  bar,  and  a  normal  to  be  drawn  to  that  plane  in  such  a  direc- 
tion, that  looking  from  the  end  of  that  normal  towards  O,  the  bar 
is  seen  to  lie  to  the  right  of  O,  and  let  a,  ^,  v,  be  the  angles  of 
iiiclination  of  that  normal  to  the  three  axea  Let  s  denote  the 
summation  of  six  corresponding  quantities  for  the  six  bars.  Then 
the  six  equations  are, 

F,=  3-Rcos«;  F,  =  »-Rcos/3;  F,  =  a-Rcosy;  ' 
—  M,  =  2  •  R  n  cos  A ;  _  M,  =  s  •  R  n  cos  ^ ;  -  (2). 

—  M,  =  S'Rncosi'; 

from  which  the  six  stresses  sought  can  be  computed  by  elimination. 

The  plane  of  ^  ^  being  as  before,  that  of  the  section,  F,  is  the  total 
direct  stress  on  it;  F^  and  F,  are  the  total  shearing  stresses ;  M,  and 
M,  are  bending  couples,  and  M,  a  twisting  couple. 

Remarks. — Eveiy  problem  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  frames 
which  can  be  solved  by  the  method  o^  sections  explained  in  this 
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Article,  can  also  be  solved  by  the  niet^tod  of  polygons  explained  in 
the  previous  Articles;  and  the  choice  between  the  two  methods  is 
a  question  of  convenience  and  simplicity  in  each  particular  case. 

The  following  is  one  of  the  simplest  examples  of  the  solution  of 
a  problem  in  both  ways.     Fig.  81  represents  a  truss  of  a  form  very 

e e  common  in  carpentry  (already  referred 

y^  ?vV  *^  ^  Article  156),  and  consisting  of 

\yy    NS^       three  struts,  A  C,  CO,  0  A,  a  tie- 

'""^       j  ^1         1^-.     beam  A  A,  and  two  suspension-rods, 

fj^     C  B,  C  B,  which  serve  to  suspend  part 
of  the  weight  of  the  tie-beam  from 
^^'  **•  the  joints  0  C,  and  also  to  stiffen  the 

truss  in  the  manner  mentioned  in  Article  156. 

Let  i  denote  the  equal  and  opposite  inclinations  of  the  rafters 
AC,  0  A,  to  the  horizontal  tie-beam  A  A  ;  and  leaving  out  of 
consideration  the  portions  of  the  load  directly  supported  at  A  A, 
let  P,  P,  denote  equal  vertical  loads  applied  at  C  C,  and  —  P, 
—  P,  equal  upward  vertical  supporting  forces  applied  at  A  A,  by 
the  resistance  of  the  props.  Let  H  denote  the  pull  on  the  tie- 
beam,  R  the  thrust  on  each  of  the  sloping  rafters,  and  T  the  thrust 
on  the  horizontal  strut  C  0. 

Proceeding  by  the  method  o/pdygona,  as  in  Article  153,  we  find 
at  once, 

H  =  — T  =  Pcotant;) 

.        \ (3.) 

R  =  —  P  cosec  t.       j 

(Thrusts  being  considered  as  negative.) 

To  solve  the  same  question  by  the  method  o/eectionSy  suppose  a 
vertical  section  to  be  made  by  a  plane  traversing  the  centre  of  the 
right  hand  joint  C ;  take  that  centre  for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates ; 
let  X  be  positive  towards  the  right,  and  y  positive  downwards ;  let 
^>  !/ij  ^  the  co-ordinates  of  Ae  centre  of  resistance  at  the  right 
hand  point  of  support  A  When  the  plane  of  section  traverses  tho 
centi'e  of  resistance  of  a  joint,  we  are  at  liberty  to  suppose  either 
of  the  two  bars  which  meet  at  that  joint  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  plane  of  section  to  be  cut  by  it  at  an  insensible  distance  from 
the  joint. 

First,  consider  the  plane  of  section  as  cutting  0  A.  The  forces 
and  couple  acting  on  the  part  of  the  frame  to  the  right  of  the 
section  are 

P.  =  Oj  F,  =  — P 
M  =— Poji. 
Then,  observing  that  for  the  strut  A  C,  n  =  0,  and  that  for  the  tie 
A  A,  n  =  y„  we  have,  by  the  equations  1  of  this  Article 
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Reosi  +  H  =  F,=sO; 

Bsini  =  —  P; 
Hyi=~M=  +  Pajj) 
whence  we  obtain,  from  the  last  equation, 

H  =  ?^=:Pcoten» 
Vi 
from  the  first,  or  from  the  second 

R  = ;  =  —  P  oosec  L 

cost 

Next,  oonceiye  the  section  to  cut  0  C  at  an  insensible  distance 
to  the  left  of  C.  Then  the  equal  and  opposite  applied  forces  +  P 
at  C,  and  —  P  at  A,  have  to  be  taken  into  account ;  so  that 

F.  =  0;F,  =  0;M  =  -PaH; 
from  the  first  of  which  equations  we  obtain 


.(*.) 


H  +  T  =  F,  =  0,  and 
T  =  -  H  =  -Pcotan*. 


.(6.) 


In  the  example  just  given,  the  method  of  sections  is  tedious  and 
complex  as  compared  with  the  method  of  polygons,  and  is  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  illustration  only;  but  in  the  problems  which 
are  to  follow^  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  solution  by  the  method  of 
sections  being  by  iar  the  more  simple. 

162.  A  Haii^ijaitfce  Oirder,  sometimes  called  a  "Warren  Girder,** 
is  represented  in  fig.  82.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  horizontal  upper 
bar,  a  horizontal  lower  bar,  and  a  series  of  diagonal  bars  sloping 
alternately  in  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  dividing  the  space 
between  the  upper  and  lower 
bars  into  a  series  of  triangles. 
In  the  example  to  be  consi- 
dered, the  girder  is  supposed 
to  be  supported  by  the  vertical  resistance  of  piers  at  its  ends  A  and 
£,  and  loaded  with  weights  acting  at  or  through  the  joints  at  the 
angles  of  the  several  triangles. 

This  girder  might  be  treated  as  a  case  of  secondary  trussing,  by 
considering  the  upper  and  lower  and  endmost  diagonal  bars  as 
forming  a  polygonal  truss  like  fig.  81,  but  inverted,  supporting  a 
smaller  erect  truss  of  the  same  kind,  which  supports  a  still  smaller 
inverted  truss,  which  supports  a  still  smaller  erect  truss,  and  so  on 
to  the  smallest  truss,  which  is  the  middle  ti-iangle.     But  it  is  more 


Fig.  82. 
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siinple  to  proceed  by  the  method  of  sections,  which  must  be  applied 
successively  to  each  division  of  the  girder. 

The  load  at  each  joint  being  known,  the  two  supporting  forces 
at  A  and  B,  are  to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  equili- 
brium of  parallel  forces  in  one  plane  (Articles  43,  44).  Let  P^j 
Pb,  denote  those  supporting  forces,  upward  forces  being  treated  as 
positive,  and  downward  as  negative ;  and  let  —  P  denote  the  load 
at  any  joint,  which  may  be  a  constant  or  a  varying  quantity  for 
different  joints. 

Suppose  now  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  stress  along  any  one 
of  the  diagonals,  such  as  C  E,  along  the  top  bar  immediately  to  the 
right  of  C,  and  along  the  bottom  lor  immediately  to  the  left  of  E. 
Conceive  the  girder  to  be  divided  by  a  vertical  plane  of  section 
0  D,  at  an  insensibly  small  distance  to  the  right  of  0 ;  take  the 
intersection  of  this  plane  with  the  line  of  resistance  of  the  top  bar 
for  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  which  sensibly  coincides  with  O. 

Let  X  denote  the  distance  of  any  one  of  the  joints  to  the  left  of 
the  plane  of  section,  Irom  that  plane.  Let  Xi  be  the  distance  of  the 
point  of  support  A  to  the  left  of  the  same  plane.  Let  y  be  positive 
upwards ;  so  that  for  the  joints  of  the  upper  bar,  y  =  0,  and  for 
those  of  the  lower  bar,  y  =  —  A,  /*  denoting  the  vertical  depth 
between  the  lines  of  resistance  of  the  upper  and  lower  bars. 

Let  t  be  the  inclination  of  the  diagonal  CE  to  the  horizontal 
axis  of  X.  In  the  present  instance  this  is  positive ;  but  had  C  E 
sloped  the  other  way,  it  would  have  been  negativ& 

Let  the  symbol  —  2g  *  P  denote  the  sum  of  the  loads  actiiig  at 
the  joints  between  the  plane  of  section  and  the  point  of  support  A, 
the  load  at  the  joint  C  bemg  mduded.  Then  for  the  total  forces  and 
couple  acting  on  the  division  of  the  girder  to  the  left  of  the  plane 
of  section,  we  have, — direct  force^  F,  -  0,  because  the  applied 
forces  are  all  verticsd ; — shearing  force^  F,  =  P^  —  2g  •  P ;  a  force 

-^-^  «(n^S;TZ;^}«^->'^-*^«  plane  of  section 

^®®  I  forth     fro     I  *^®  point  of  support  A,  than  a  plane  which 

divides  the  load  into  two  portions  equal  respectively  to  the  support- 
ing pressures ; — bending  couple  M  =  Pa  a?i  —  i^  'Vx\  which  is 
upwa/rdy  and  right-handed  with  respect  to  the  axis  of  z. 

Now  let  Ri  denote  the  stitiss  along  the  upper  bar  at  C,  Rj  that 
along  the  lower  bar  at  D,  and  R,  that  along  the  diagonal  CE; 
then  the  equations  1  of  Article  161  become  the  following  : — 

Ri  -^  R,  +  R,  cos  t  =  0 ;  or  Rx  +  Rj  cos  I  =  —  Rj...(a.) 

that  is,  the  stress  along  the  upx>er  bar,  and  the  horizontal  component 


K,  =  ^(P^(B,— 2gPa!)j 


(1.) 
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(^  tlie  Btrea  along  the  diagonal,  are  equal  and  opposite  to  the  stress 
•Jong  the  lower  bar ; 

R.smt  =  F,  =  P^-^-P; (6.) 

that  is;,  ihe  vertical  component  of  the  stress  along  the  diagonal, 
l&lances  the  shearing  force  j 

-.R,y  =  IUA  =  M  =  P4aj,  —  «S*  P« ; (<x) 

&ftt  is,  the  couple  formed  by  the  equal  and  opposite  horizontal 
BtresBes  of  equation  (a),  acting  at  the  ends  of  the  arm  h,  balanoes 
the  bending  couple. 

FlxuJlj,  from  the  equations  (a),  (6),  {e\  are  deduced  the  following 
^ne8  of  the  stresses : — 

P^  on  lower  boTy  j 

^resg  an  diagonal, 

E,=  cosec  ♦  (P^  —  aj  •  P); 
Thnul  on  vpper  bar, 

Ri  =  —  B,  —  B,cosi 

=  —  -^(PaOi—  2S  -Paj)—  cotani  (Pa  — sJ  -P). 

Another,  and  sometimes  a  more  convenient  form,  can  be  found 
for  the  second  and  third  of  those  expressions.  Let  8  denote  the 
length  of  the  diagonal  C  E,  and  x^'  the  horizontal  distance  of  its 
Jover  end  E  from  the  point  of  support  A ;  then 

•ndalso  ^  x'—x 

cosec  *  =  -T ;  ootan  i  =  -^-j — ■ ; (2.) 

which  substitutions  having  been  made,  give 
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in  which  a/  is  taken  to  denote  the  horizontal  distance  of  amy  joint 
to  the  left  of  a  vertical  pkme  tra/versing  Eu  The  last  expression  for 
Ki  is  exactly  what  would  have  been  obtained  by  supposing  the 
plane  of  section  to  traverse  £  instead  of  C. 

{a  tie    )  f    with    ) 

a  strut }  according asit slopes  |  ^^^^^^^  J 

the  direction  of  the  shearing  force  F,  acting  on  a  plane  of  section 
traversing  it 

163.  Haif-iAUice  Girder— UBifMw  lAMid — Case  1.  Every  joifU 
loaded.  When  the  joints  of  a  half-lattice  girder  are  at  equal  dis- 
tances apart  horizontally,  and  loaded  with  equal  weights,  the 
equations  take  the  following  form : — 

Let  N  denote  the  even  number  of  divisions  into  which  vertical 
lines  drawn  through  the  joints  divide  the  total  length  or  span 
between  the  points  of  support.  Let  I  be  the  length  of  one  of  these 
divisions,  so  that  N  Z  is  the  total  span.  The  total  number  of 
loaded  joints  is  N  — 1 ;  this  must  be  an  odd  number,  and  there 
must  be  a  middle  joint  dividing  the  girder  into  two  halves,  sym- 
metrical to  each  other  in  every  respect,  figure,  load,  support^  and 
stress,  so  that  it  is  sufficient  to  consider  one  half  only;  let  the  lefl 
hand  half  be  chosen.  Let  the  middle  joint  be  denoted  by  O,  and 
the  other  joints  by  numbers  in  the  order  of  their  distances  from  the 
middle  joint,  so  that  the  joint  numbered  n  shall  be  at  the  distance 
n  I  from  O.  The  even  numbers  denote  joints  on  the  same  horizontal 
bar  with  O ;  the  odd  numbers  those  on  the  other. 

The  total  load  on  the  girder  is 

-(N-l)P, 

of  which  one-half  is  supported  on  each  pier  ;  that  is  to  say, 

N-1 

p,  =  p,  =  £L_Lp. (1.) 

The  stress  on  the  upper  bar  is  eveiywhere  a  thinist ; — that  on 

the  lower  bar  a  p\ill.     Diagonals  which  <  J^  >  from  the  middle 

(   ties    ) 
towards  the  ends  are  {  ^    *    f  •     By  these  principles  the  kind  of 

stress  on  each  piece  is  determined ;  it  remains  only  to  compute  the 
a?nount. 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  any  joint ;  it  is  required  to  find  the  stress 
along  the  diagonal  which  runs  from  that  joint  towards  the  middle 
of  the  girder,  and  the  stress  along  that  part  of  either  of  the  hori- 
zontal lirs  which  is  opposite  the  joint. 

Suppose  a  vertical  section  to  be  made  at  an  insensible  distance 
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from  the  joint,  inteisectmg  the  diagonal  in  question  and  the  hori- 

nmtalbars. 

N 
Between  O  and  either  pier  there  are  -^ 1  loaded  joints  ;  be- 

tween  O  and  the  plane  of  section  in  question,  there  are  n — 1 
joints  ;  hence  between  the  plane  of  section  and  the  pier  there  are 

-g  —  n  jointa     Consequently 
and  the  sheofrvng  force  is 

F,  =  P.-'-P=(«-|)-P; (2.) 

8o  that  it  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  fi*om  the  middle  towards 
the  ends. 

The  distance  of  the  n^  joint  from  the  pier  isa;,  =  (■—  —  n\  '  L 

Hence  the  upward  moment  of  the  supporting  force  is 

The  downward  moment  of  the  load  at  the  joints  between  the 
plane  of  section  and  the  pier  is  found  from  the  consideration,  that 
the  leverage  of  the  nearest  portion  of  that  load  is  nothing,  and 

that  of  the  fiurthest  I— —  1  —  nj  I,  so  that  the  mean  leverage  is 

1  /N  \  A 

2  In"  —  1  — ** )  ^  >  which  being  multiplied  by  the  load  a  •  P  as 

found  above,  gives  for  the  moment 

-/p«=-i(5-:_„)(|_„).p. 

hence  the  bending  couple  is 

=  Kt-**')-^^' (3) 

that  is  to  say,  it  is  proportional  to  the  product  ofOie  segments  into 
which  Uie  plcune  of  section  divides  the  length  qf  the  girder,  and  is 

greatest  at  the  middle,  where  it  is  -^  •  P  ^ 
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The  unifoim  inclination  of  the  diagonala^  in  one  direction  or  the 
other,  being  denoted  hji,we  have 

and  hence  the  amounts  of  the  fltresses  are, 
Along  the  diagonal^ 

R'=P,co8eo<=l(«-i)pj 

Along  the  korizonlal  bar,  (4.) 

^      M       /N*        A     Fl 

These  stresses  are  stated  irrespective  of  their  signs,  which  are  to 
be  determined  bj  the  rules  laid  down  after  equation  1. 

The  least  value  of  Bf  is  for  the  diagonals  next  the  middle  point, 

for  which  »=  1,  and  R'=:^-^.     Its  greatest  value  is  for  the  dia- 

gonals  next  the  piers,  for  which  »»  =  -q-j  and  R'  =  ^ — 5-^ — ;  in  feet, 

these  diagonals  sustain  the  entire  load 

The  least  value  of  the  horizontal  stress  R  is  at  the  divisions  of 

one  of  the  horizontal  bars  next  the  piers,  for  which  fi.= -5-  - 1,  and 

The  greatest  value  of  B  is  at  the  division  of  one  of  the  horizontal 

Jjl'Tl 
bars  opposite  the  middle  joint,  for  which  n  =  0,  and  B  =  ~^|~- 

o  n 

Case  2.  Evm^/  altemale  joint  loaded.  Suppose  those  joints  only 
to  be  loaded  which  are  distant  by  an  even  number  of  divisions  from 

the  piers.     The  total  number  of  loaded  joints  is  ~  —  1,  the  load 

on  the  girder  —  (  -5 —  0  ^>  ^^^  ^^®  supporting  pressures 

P.  =  P.=  (|-^)P (5.) 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  any  loaded  joint,  n  —  1  that  of  the 
unloaded  joint  nearest  to  it  on  the  side  next  the  middle  of  the 
girder,  O.    If  a  plane  of  section  traverse  the  girder  at  an  insensible 
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distance  from  either  of  those  joints  on  the  side  next  O,  the  shearing 
force  is  the  same,  being  the  excess  of  the  supporting  pressure,  F^ 
(equation  5)  above  the  load  on  n,  and  the  other  loaded  joints 
between  it  and  A,  whose  number  is  one-half  of  what  it  was  in 

N       n 
case  1^  that  is  -^ -^  •     Hence  we  find 

F,  =  ^.P (8.) 

The  upward  moment  of  the  supporting  force  is 

at  the  joint  n,P^aj,  =  (—  -  -j  (-  -n)*PI; 

attbejointn^  l,P^(a:,  +  Z)=  ( j  -  ^  )  (^  -r»  +  l)-Pl 

The  downward  moment  of  the  load  from  the  joint  n  inclusive  to 
the  pier,  relatively  to  the  plane  of  section  near  that  joint,  is  found 
by  considering  that  the  leverage  of  the  nearest  portion  of  that  load 

is  nothing,  and  that  of  the  farthest  (-^  -  2  -  nj  /;  so  that  the 
mean  leverage  i^-g-f-g-^-nW,  which  being  multiplied  by 
the  load  —  f -j  -  -^  J  P,  gives  for  the  moment, 

-^.p.=--(-..-.).(«.,).p. 

The  corresponding  moment  for  the  joint  n  —  1  is 

Hence  the  bending  couples  are — 
At  the  loaded  joint  n» 

At  the  unloaded  joint  n  —  1, 

M,  =  l{^'-(»-l)»-l}pi 
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Using  these  data,  we  obtain  for  the  Btiooo  idcmg  the  diagonal  ooil- 
necting  the  joints  n  and  n  —  1, 

R'  =  P,  coeec  ♦  =  "^=1    '^ (8.) 

(The  Btrees  along  the  diagonal  connecting  the  joints  n  —  1  and 
n  —  2  is  of  equal  amount  and  opposite  kind). 

Along  the  bar  opposite  the  loaded  joint  n, 

_        M      1/N'        ,\PZ. 

Along  ths  bar  opposite  the  unloaded  joint  n  —  1, 


.(9.) 


The  last  two  stresses  are  of  opposite  kinds ;  and  the  kind  of  each 
stress  is  to  be  determined,  as  before,  by  the  rule  given  after  equa- 
tion 1  of  this  Article. 

164.  liatticc  oirder— Aay  l<MUi«— -In  a  lattice  girder,  as  in  a  half- 
lattice  girder,  there  are  a  hori- 
°  zontal  upper  and  lower  bar; 

KAsy\/'''>l^/\/\/\/\         but  whereasa  half-lattice  girder 
^  /\v\x\yNy\yv/V/S  ^       contains  but  one  zig-zag  set  of 


I       J  ^  r     J   diagonal  bars,  a  lattice  girder 

j      \  I      \    contains  two  or  more  sets,  croes- 

plg,  g3,  ing  each  otner,  usually  at  equal 

inclinations  to  the  horizon. 
Fig.  83  represents  the  simplest  form  of  a  lattice  girder,  in  which 
there  are  two  sets  of  diagonals,  crossing  each  other  midway 
between  the  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bara 

The  load  is  supposed  to  be  applied  at  the  joints. 

Suppose  the  girder  to  be  cut  by  a  vertical  plane  of  section  C  D, 
traversing  one  of  the  joints  whei^  the  diagonab  cross.  The  shearing 
force  and  bending  couple  at  this  plane  of  section  are  to  be  deter- 
mined exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  for  a  half-lattice  girder,  in 
Article  162. 

In  the  present  case,  because  the  plane  of  section  C  D  cuts  /our 
bars,  the  problem,  in  a  strict  mathematical  sense,  is  indeterminate, 
according  to  the  principles  stated  in  Article  161 ;  but  it  is  solved 
by  taking  for  granted  what  is  the  fact  in  well-constructed  lattice 
girders,  that  each  of  the  two  diagonab  which  cross  each  other  at 
the  section  C  D  bears  one-half  of  the  shearing  force ;  and  in  like 
manner,  when  several  pairs  of  diagonals  cross  each  otlier  at  the 
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nme  cross  section,  it  is  assTimed  that  the  resistance  to  the  shearing 
force  is  equally  distributed  amongst  them. 

To  fulfil  this  condition  where  a  pair  of  diagonals,  as  in  fig.  83, 
cross  each  other,  with  equal  and  opposite  inclinations,  the  stresses 
along  them  must  be  equal,  and  of  opposite  kinds.  Then  let  R'  and 
—  R'  be  the  stresses  along  the  pair  of  diagonals,  and  i  and  —  t 
fiieir  inclinations  to  the  horizon,  we  shall  have  for  the  vertical 
component  of  the  force  sustained  by  them 

F,=:  R'  sin  t  —  R'  sin  (—  i)  =  2  R'  sin  %', (1.) 

and  for  the  horizontal  component, 

R'  cos  i  —  R'  cos  (—  «)  =  0  ; 

so  that  the  horizontal  components  of  the  stresses  along  the  two 
diagonals  at  the  plane  of  section  balance  each  other. 

Let  2  m  be  the  number  of  diagonal  bars  which  cross  each  other 
at  a  given  vertical  section,  the  amount  of  the  stress  along  each  bar  is 

p,_F,cosecf. 

which  is  aj^P^jfor  bai-s  which  dope  { ^^^ J  the  shearing 

force. 

T)ic  pull  along  the  lower  bar,  and  the  thrust  along  the  upper  bar, 
at  the  given  vertical  section,  must  constitute  a  couple  which  balances 
the  bending  couple  M  ,  hence  their  conmion  amount  is 

«-" w 

165.  iAiuic«  oirdcr—lTBifMnB  liMid. — ^If  N  denote  the  even  num- 
ber of  equal  divisions  into  which  the  length  of  a  lattice  girder  is 
divided  by  vertical  lines  traversing  all  the  joints,  whether  of  meeting 
of  diagonal  and  horizontal  bars,  or  of  crossing  of  diagonal  bars,  and 
/  the  length  of  one  of  those  divisions,  so  that  N  /,  as  before,  is  the 
span  of  the  girder,  then  the  effect  of  a  load  equally  distributed 
amongst  all  those  vertical  lines,  or  amongst  the  alternate  lines, 
may  be  found  by  means  of  the  formulse  for  a  half-lattice  girder. 
Article  163,  as  follows  : — 

L  When  the  load  is  distributed  over  all  the  vertical  lines,  the 
formulsB  for  case  1,  equations  1,2,  3,  4,  are  to  be  applied  to  vertical 
sections,  such  as  C  D,  traversing  tihe  joints  of  crossing  of  diagonals ; 
observing  only,  that  the  resistance  to  the  shearing  force  is  distributed 
amongst  the  diagonals  as  shown  by  equation  2  of  Article  164. 
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II.  When  the  load  is  distributed  over  those  vei-tical  lines  only 
which  traverse  joints  of  meeting  of  diagonal  and  horizontal  baiB, 
the  fomiuke  of  case  2,  equations  5,  6,  7,  8,  9,  so  far  as  they 
rdate  to  sections  made  at  unloaded  joints,  are  to  be  applied  to  vertical 
sections,  such  as  C  D,  traversing  the  joints  of  crossing  of  diagonals; 
attending  as  before  to  the  distribution  of  the  stress  amongst  the 
diagonals  by  equation  2  of  this  Article.     (See  p.  639.) 

166.  TnasfonMitiMi  of  Fnaiea. — The  principle  explained  in 
Article  66,  of  the  transformation  of  a  set  of  lines  representing  one 
balanced  system  of  forces  into  another  set  of  lines  representing 
another  system  of  forces  which  is  also  balanced,  by  means  of  what 
is  called  *'  Parallel  Projection,"  being  applied  to  the  theory  of 
frames,  takes  obviously  the  following  form  : — 

Theorem.  I/a  frame  whose  lines  ofresi^^moe  cansttttOe  a  given 
figure,  be  balanced  under  a  system  o/ external  forces  represented  by  a 
given  system  of  lines,  then  unll  a  frcune  whose  lines  of  resistance  coiv- 
stitute  a  figure  which  is  a  paraUd  projection  of  ike  origijud  figure,  be 
balanced  under  a  system  of  forces  represented  by  the  corresponding 
pa/raUd  projection  of  the  given  system  of  lines;  and  ike  lines  repre- 
senUng  the  stresses  along  the  bars  of  the  new  frame,  wiU  be  the 
corresponding  paraUd  projections  qfike  lines  represendng  ike  stresses 
along  the  bars  ofUie  original  frame. 

This  Theorem  is  called  the  '^  Principle  of  the  Transformation  of 
Framea"  It  enables  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  any  unsym- 
metrical  frame  which  happens  to  be  a  parallel  projection  of  a 
symmetrical  frame  (for  example,  a  sloping  lattice  girder),  to  be 
deduced  from  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  symmetrical 
frame, — a  process  which  is  often  much  more  easy  and  simple  than 
that  of  finding  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  of  the  unsymmetrical 
frame  directly. 

Section  2. — Equilibrium  of  Chains,  Cords,  Bibs,  and 
Linear  Arches. 

167.  BqaUibriBiit  of  a  €ovd.^-^Let  D  A  C  in  %  84  represent  a 

flexible  cord  supported  at 
the  points  C  and  D,  and 
loaded  by  forces  in  any 
direction,  constant  or  vary- 
ing, distributed  over  its 
whole  length   with   con- 

pj    gl         '^^     ^^  stant  or  varying  intensity. 

Let  A  and  B  be  any 
two  points  in  this  cord ;  from  those  points  draw  tangents  to  the 
cord,  A  P  and  B  P,  meeting  in  P.  The  load  acting  on  the  cord 
between  the  points  A  and  B  is  balanced  by  the  pulls  along  the 
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ooid  at  those  two  points  respectively;  those  pulls  must  respectively 
act  along  £he  tangents  A  P,  B  P ;  hence  follows — 

Theokem  L  The  remUcmt  of  the  load  between  two  given  poirUe 
in  a  balanced  cord  acts  tknmgh  the  point  of  inieraecH<m  of  the  tangents 
to  the  cord  cU  those  points;  and  that  resultant,  and  the  jnUls  along  the 
cord  at  the  ttoo  given  points,  are  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
v^ich  cure  respecUvdt/  paraUd  to  their  directions. 

The  more  the  number  of  loaded  points  in  a,ftmicular  polf/gon  (as 
defined  in  Article  150)  is  increased,— or,  in  other  words,  the  more 
the  number  of  sides  in  the  polygon  is  multiplied, — the  more  nearly 
does  it  approximate  to  the  condition  of  a  cord  continuously  loaded; 
while  at  the  same  time,  the  number  of  lines  radiating  from  the 
point  O  in  the  diagram  of  forces  (exemplified  in  fig.  75^^)  increases 
with  the  number  of  sides  of  the  ^nicular  polygon,  and  the  polygon 
of  external  forces  of  fig.  75*  approximates  to  a  continuous  line, 
curved  or  straight. 

A  dUigram^  of  forces  for  a  continuously  loaded  cord  may  be  con- 
structed in  the  foUowing  manner  (fig.  84*).  Let  radiating  lines  be 
drawn  from  the  point  O  parallel  to  the  tangents  of  the  cord  at  any 
points  which  may  be  under  consideration : — for  example,  let  O  0, 
O  D,  be  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  of  support,  and  O  A, 
O  B,  parallel  to  the  tangents  at  the  points  A  and  B  of  fig.  84  re- 
spectively Let  the  lengths  of  those  radiating  lines  represent  the 
pulls  along  the  cord  at  the  points  to  whose  tangents  they  are 
paiBllel ;  and  let  a  line  D  A  B  C,  curved  or  straight,  as  the  case 
may  be,  be  drawn  so  as  to  pass  through  the  extremities  of  all  the 
radiating  lines  which  represent  the  pulls  along  the  cord  at  different 
points.  Then  from  Theorem  L  it  appears,  that  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  B  to  A  in  fig.  84*,  will  represent  in  magnitude  and 
direction  the  resultant  of  the  load  on  the  cord 
between  A  and  B  (fig.  84).  Now,  suppose  the 
point  marked  A  in  fig.  84  to  be  taken  gradually 
nearer  and  nearer  to  B;  then  will  O  A  in  fig.  84* 
approach  gradually  nearer  and  nearer  to  OB; 
and  while  the  direction  of  the  straight  line  drawn 
from  B  to  A  gradually  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  direction  of  the  tangent  at  the  point 
B  to  the  line  0  B  A  D  in  fig.  84*  the  resultant 
load   between    B  and   A  represented   by  that  |^     ^^^ 

straight  line  gradually  approaches  nearer  and 
nearer  in  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  load  at  the  point  B  in  fig. 
84 ;  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  load  at  any  point  B  of  the  cord 
(fig.  84),  is  represented  by  the  direction  of  a  tangent  at  B  (fig.  84*), 
to  the  Ime  C  B  A  D.     Hence  follows — 

Theorem  II.    If  a  line  {called  a  line  of  loads)  be  drawn,  such 
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that  Mchile  Ua  rctdiua-vecUyr  Jrom  a  given  pairU  is  parallel  to  a  tangent 
to  a  loaded  cord  al  a  given  pointy  its  own  tamgent  ie  parallel  to  the 
direction  ofUvB  load  at  the  point  in  the  cord,  then  tmU  the  length  of 
a  radius-vector  of  the  line  of  loads  r^esent  the  pull  at  the  corre- 
sponding point  of  the  cord;  and  a  straight  Une  drawn  between  any  ^«x 
points  in  the  line  of  loads  unU  represeni  in  magnUvde  and  direction 
the  resvUami  load  between  the  two  corresponding  points  in  tits  cord 

The  supportdng  forces  required  at  the  points  C  and  D  (fig.  84), 
are  obviously  represented  in  magnitude  and  direction  by  the  ex- 
treme radiating  lines,  O  C,  O  D. 

A  loaded  cord,  hanging  freely,  is  obviously  stablsy  but  capable  of 
oscillation. 

■drr  PanOiei  L.MiAi. — ^If  the  direction  of  the  load  be 
everywhere  parallel  and  vertical,  the  line  of  loads  be- 
comes a  vertical  straight  line,  as  C  B  A  D  (fig.  84**). 
To  express  this  case  algebraically,  let  A  in  fig.  84 
be  the  lowest  point  of  the  cord,  so  that  the  tangent 
AP  is  horizontal  Then  in  fig.  84**,  O  A  wiU  be 
horizontal,  and  perpendicular  to  0  D.     Let 

H  =  O  A  =  horizontal  tension  along  the  cord  at  A; 
R  =  OB  =  pull  along  the  cord  at  B; 
Fig  84**         p  _>  Xl^  — -  load  on  the  cord  between  A  and  B; 

i=z^^  X  PB  (fig.  84)  =  -(ii:  AO  B  {^,  84**)  =  inclination 
of  cord  at  B ; 
then, 

P  =  Htanij  R=  7(P»  +  H*)  =  Hsect (1.) 

To  deduce  from  these  formulse  an  equation  by  which  the  form  of 
the  curve  assumed  by  the  cord  can  be  determined  when  the  distri- 
bution of  the  load  is  known,  let  that  curve  be  referred  to  rectangular 
horizontal  and  vertical  co-ordinates,  measured  finom  the  lowest  point 
A,  the  co-ordinates  of  B being,  AX  =  aj,XB  =  y;  then 


whence  we  obtain 


tani  = 

dy 
dx 


dm* 


P 


.(2.) 


a  differential  equation  which  enables  the  form  assumed  by  the  cord 
to  be  determined  when  the  distribution  of  the  load  is  known. 

1 69.  Cord  nndcr  Vaifonn  Terticai  ij«ad. — ^By  an  wniform  vertical 
load  is  here  meant  a  vertical  load  uniformly  distributed  along  a 
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horusontal  straight  line;  so  that  if  A  (fig.  85),  be  the  loweet  point  of 
the  rope  or  conl,  the  load  siupended  between  A  and  B  shall  be 


^^ 


Fig.  85. 

proportional  to  AX  =  a;,  the  horizontal  distanoe  between  those 
poiDts,  and  capable  of  being  expressed  by  the  equation 

P  =  ^aj; (1.) 

where  pisA  constant  c^nantity,  denoting  the  intensity  of  the  load  in 
units  of  weight  per  tmU  of  horizontal  length:  in  pounds  per  lineal 
foot,  for  example.  It  is  required  to  find  the  form  of  the  curve 
D  A  B  0,  and  the  relations  amongst  the  load  P,  the  horizontal  pull 
at  A  (H),  the  pull  at  B  (B),  and  the  co-ordinates  AX  =  a;,  BX  =  ^. 

First  SohUion. — ^Because  the  load  between  A  and  B  is  uniformly 
distributed,  its  resultant  bisects  A  X ;  therefore,  the  tangent  B  F 
bisects  A  X :  this  is  a  property  characteristic  of  a  parabola  whose 
vertex  is  at  A  ^  therefore,  the  curve  assumed  by  the  cord  is  such  a 
parabola. 

Also,  the  proportions  of  the  load,  and  the  horizontal  and  oblique 
tensions  are  as  follows : — 

P:H:R::BX:XP:PB::y:|:v(y'  +  f) 

-'rt"-4^£) 

Second  SoUUion. — In  the  present  case  equation  2  of  Article  168 
becomes  ^ 

dy       px  ,„ 

di=K  ^^'^ 

which  being  integrated  with  due  regard  to  the  condition  that  when 
«=  0,y  =  0,  gives 

v-Ih- ■• (*•> 

the  equation  of  a  parabola  whose  focal  distance  (or  modulus^  to  use 
the  term  adopted  in  Dr.  Booth's  paper  on  the  "Trigonometry  of  the 
Parabola,"  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1856),  is, 


:px : 


(2.) 


~~  4y  ~"  2p" 


.(6.) 
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For  a  parabola  we  have  also  tbe  inclinatiozi  t  to  the  horiaou  re- 
lated to  the  co-ordinates  by  the  following  equationB: — 

dy        X         2f/ 

tan  t  =  -7^  =  g —  =s  — ^: 

dx       2m        x' 

whence  -we  have  the  proportiona 


(•a 


P  :  H  :  R : :  tan  » :  1 :  sec  »  : :  =i^  :  1 :  ^  (l  +  ^ 


2y.. 

05 

^.:||'::p.V(l+^) (7.) 


as  before. 

The  following  are  the  solutions  of  some  useful  problems  respecting 
uniformly  loaded  cords. 

Problem  L  Given  the  devotions,  ji,  j^  qftke  two  points  qf  support 
o/the  cord  above  its  lowest  poivJty  cmd  also  the  horizontal  distance,  or 
span  &,  between  those  points  of  support;  it  is  required  to  find  th^ 
horizorUal  distances,  Xi,  x,,  o/Uie  lowest  point  from  the  two  points  oj 
support;  also  the  rnodulus  m. 

In  a  parabola, 

therefore, 

*■  =  *  Tin^T?.'  ""="  7^+77.' ^^^ 

also 

"  4y.  -  4y.  "  4(y»-hy,)  ^  4y,  +  4y,+  8  ^l^Tyi-^  '' 
TFA^n  t^  points  of  support  are  at  the  same  level, 

yi  =  y.;  «^i  =  2 ;  ^  =  -jg^ (lo.) 

Problem  II.     &tven  the  same  data,  to  find  the  inclinations  ip  i^ 
of  the  cord  at  the  points  of  support. 
By  equations  6,  we  have, 

a^                 a           '       ^      OJ,                a  ^     '^ 

when  y,  =:y^tanti  =  tant,=  -?^ (li) 
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Problem  ITI.  Criven  the  same  data,  cmd  the  load  per  unU  of 
length ;  required  the  horizontal  tension  H,  and  the  tensions  "Eiy  B^ 
ai  the  points  qfstipport. 

'By  equation  5,  we  find, 

H  =  2o  w  = ^ • (13.) 

and  by  the  proportioDal  equation  7, 

B,  =  H8ect.  =  H^(l+  ^) a*.) 

When  yj  =  yt>  those  equations  become 

H=|f|;R.  =  K.  =  H«ec».  =  Hv(l  +  ^) 

=  HJ(H-1^ (15.) 

Fboblem  IY.  Gioen  the  same  data  as  in  Problem  1.,  to  find  the 
length  of  the  cord 

The  following  are  two  well  known  formulse  for  the  length  of  a 
parabolic  arc,  commencing  at  the  vertex,  one  being  in  terms  of  the 
co-ordinates  x  and  y  of  the  fsbrther  extremity  of  the  arc,  and  the 
other  in  terms  of  the  modulus  m,  and  the  inclination  t  of  the  £Eirther 
extremity  of  the  arc  to  a  tangent  at  the  vertex. 


=  f7>-[tan  i  •  sec  t  +  hyp.  log.  (tan  i  +  sec  t)}...(16.) 

The  length  of  the  cord  is  «,  +  s^,  where  Si  is  foimd  by  putting  Xi 
find  yi  in  the  first  of  the  above  formula,  or  i^  in  the  second,  and 
't  by  putting  x^  and  y^  in  the  first  formula,  or  t,  in  the  second. 

llie  following  aipproximate  formula  for  the  length  of  a  parabolic 
arc  is  in  many  cases  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practical  purposes ; 

•  -=  a  +  -if  n«ir/y; (17.) 

u  X 

which  gives  for  the  total  length  of  the  cord 
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..  +  «.  =  «  +  |-(|+g)««aWy. (1&) 

and  when  y^  =  y^}  ^^^  becomes 

2«,  =  a  +  4-  •  ?!i  nearly; (19.^ 

o      a 

Problem  T.  Given  the  same  dcUa,  to  find,  approximtUdy^  the  small 
etongation  of  the  cord  d  (sj  +  s,)  required  to  produce  a  given  small 
depression  djo/the  lowest  point  A,  and  conversely. 

Differentiating  equation  18,  we  find 


d{s.  +  s»)=^(^+^)dy (20.) 


which  serves  to  compute  the  elongation  from  the  depression ;  and 
conversely^ 


dy=J-l(?L±A>; (21.) 


.(22.) 


ah       «, 

which  serves  to  compute  the  depression  of  the  lowest  point  from 
the  elongation  of  the  cord.     When  yi  =  y^  those  formulae  become, 

2..=^..y 
.y=-^|-.2.,. 

The  preceding  formnlse  serve  to  compute  the  depression  which 
the  middle  point  of  a  suspension  bridge  undergoes  in  consequence 
of  a  given  elongation  of  the  cable  or  chain,  whether  caused  by  heat 
or  by  tension. 

170.  SiMpcMioM  Bridce  with  T«rcicid  B«4a, — In  a  suspension 
bridge  the  load  is  not  continuous,  the  platform  being  hung  by  rods 
from  a  certain  number  of  points  in  each  cable  or  chain  :  neither  is 
it  uniformly  distributed  ;  for  although  the  weight  of  the  platform 
per  unit  of  length  is  uniform  or  sensibly  so,  the  load  arising  from 
the  weight  of  the  cables  or  chains  and  of  the  suspending  rods  is 
more  intense  near  the  piers.  Nevertheless,  in  most  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  the  condition  of  each  cable  or  chain  approaches 
sufficiently  near  to  that  of  a  cord  continuously  and  uniformly 
loaded  to  enable  the  formulse  of  Article  169  to  be  applied  without 
material  error. 
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When  the  piers  of  a  suspension  hridge  are  slender  and  vertical 
(as  is  iisuallj  the  case),  the  resultant  pressure  of  the  chain  or  cable 
on  the  top  of  the  pier  ought  to  be  vertical  also.  Thus,  let  C  E,  in 
%:  80,  represent  the  vertical  axis  of  a  pier,  and  0  G  the  portion  of 
the  chain  or  cable  behind  the  pier,  which  either  supports  another 
division  of  the  platform,  or  is  made  fast  to  a  mass  of  rock,  or  of 
masonry,  or  otherwise.  If  the  chain  or  cable  passes  over  a  curved 
plate  on  the  top  of  the  pier  called  a  saddle,  on  which  it  is  free  to 
slide,  the  tensions  of  the  portions  of  the  chain  or  cable  on  either 
side  of  the  saddle  will  be  equal;  and  in  order  that  those  tensions  may 
compose  a  vertical  pressure  on  the  pier,  their  inclinations  must  be 
equal  and  opposite.  Let  %  be  the  common  value  of  those  inclina- 
tions ;  R  the  common  value  of  the  two  tensions ;  then  the  vertical 
pressure  on  the  pier  is 

V  =  2Rsint  =  2Htani  =  2|iaj; (1.) 

that  is,  twice  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  the  bridge  between  the 
pier  and  the  lowest  pointy  A,  of  the  curve  C  B  A  D. 

But  if  the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  D  A  0,  C  O,  which 
meet  at  C,  be  made  fast  to  a  sort  of  truck,  which  is  supported  by 
rollers  on  a  horizonUd  cast  iron  platform  on  the  top  of  the  pier, 
then  the  pressure  on  the  pier  will  be  vertical,  whether  the  inclina- 
tions of  the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  be  equal  or  imequal; 
and  it  is  only  necessary  that  the  horizontal  components  of  their  ten- 
sion should  be  equal ;  that  is  to  say,  let  i,  if,  be  the  inclinations  of 
the  two  divisions  of  the  chain  or  cable  in  opposite  directions  at  0, 
and  B,  R'^  their  tensions,  then 

R  =  Hseci;  R'  =  Hsec«^ 

V  =  R  sin  t  +  R  sin  i'  =  H  (tan  t  +  tan  tO  (2.) 

171.  viexiMe  Tie«--Let  a  vertical  load,  P,  be  applied  at  A,  fig.  86, 


Flg.S6. 


Fig.  86«. 


and  sustained  by  means  of  a  horizontal  strut,  A  B,  abutting  against 
a  fixed  body  at  B,  and  a  sloping  rope  or  chain,  or  other  flexible  tie, 
ADC,  fixed  at  0.  The  weight  of  the  strut,  A B,  is  supposed  to 
be  divided  into  two  components,  one  of  which  is  supported  at  B, 
while  the  other  is  induded  in  the  load  P     The  weight,  W,  of  the 
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flexible  tie,  A  D  C,  is  supposed  to  be  known,  and  to  be  considered 
separately ;  and  with  these  data  there  la  proposed  the  following 

Problem.  W  being  gmaU  compared  wUh  P,  to  find  approodmately 
the  vertical  deipression  'E'D  of  the  flexible  tie  bdow  the  straight  line 
A  C,  the  pvUa  along  it  at  Ay  "D,  amd  C,  arkd  ihe  horizontal  thrust 
along  AB. 

Because  W  is  small  compared  with  P,  the  curvature  of  the  tie 
will  be  small,  and  the  distribution  of  its  weight  along  a  hori- 
zontal line  may  be  taken  as  approadmaidi/  uniform ;  therefore  its 
figure  will  be  nearly  a  parabola  ;  the  tangent  at  D  will  be  sensibly 
parallel  to  A  C,  and  the  tangents  at  A  and  C  will  meet  in  a  point 
which  will  be  near  the  vertical  line  E  D  F,  which  line  bisects  A  C, 
and  is  bisected  in  D.    Hence  we  have  the  following  construction : — 

Draw  the  diagram  of  forces,  fig.  86*,  in  the  following  manner. 

—  — —  \^r    «,^ 

On  the  vertical  line  of  loads  b  c,  take  6y=P;  be  =  F  +  — ;  be 

=  P  +  W.  From  b  draw  b  O  parallel  to  the  strut  AB;  that  is, 
horizontal ;  from  e  draw  e  O  parallel  to  C  A,  cutting  6  O  in  O  ; 
join  c  O,  /O. 

In  ^.  86,  bisect  A  C  in  E,  through  which  draw  a  vertical  line ; 
through  A  and  0  respectively  draw  A  F  ||  O/,  C  F  ||  O  c,  cutting 
that  vertical  line  in  F ;  bisect  E  F  in  D.  Then  will  A  F  and 
C  F  be  tangents  to  the  flexible  tie  at  A  and  C,  D  will  be  its  most 
depressed  point,  and  D  E  its  greatest  depression  ;  and  the  pulls 
along  the  tie  at  C,  D,  and  A,  and  the  thrust  along  the  strut  A  B, 
will,  in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  Article  168,  be  represented  by 
the  radiating  lines  O  c,  O  e,  0/,  and  O  6,  in  fig.  86*, 

This  solution  is  in  general  sufficiently  near  the  truth  for  practi- 
cal purposes.  To  express  it  algebraically,  let  R«,  R^,  R^  be  the 
tensions  of  the  tie  at  A,  D,  C,  respectively,  and  H  the  horizontal 
thrust;  then 


w 

D£=4EF=iB0 


P  +  ^ 


.(L) 
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The  difference  qf  length  between  the  curve  ADO  and  the  straight 
line  AEG  is  found  veiy  nearly,  by  substituting,  in  the  second 

ABDE  . 

iearm  of  equation  19,  Article  169,  AC  for  a>  and  — ==^ —  ">r  y^*, 

that  is  to  say, 

A7DC     AEC-  g.AB"DE'      1  .  A&J^     ( J?L_  )'  ,., 


'3        AC      ""24        AC* 


172.  Wmm^fmOmm  Vridi«e  wiiii  Moptag  B«da. — ^Let  the  uniformly- 
loaded  platform  of  a  suspension  bridge  be  hung  from  the  chains  by 
parallel  sloping  rods,  making  an  uniform  angle  j  with  the  vertical. 
The  condition  of  a  chain  thus  loaded  is  the  same  with  that  of  a 
chain  loaded  vertically,  except  in  the  direction  of  the  load ;  and 
the  form  assumed  by  l^e  cham  is  a  parabola,  having  its  axis  paral- 
lel to  the  direction  of  the  suspension  rods. 

In  fig.  87y  let  G  A  represent  a  chain,  or  portion  of  a  chain,  sup- 
ported or  fixed  at  G,  and  horizontal  at  c 
A,  its  lowest  point  Let  AH  be  a  ^^'^rv 
horizontal  tangent  at  A,  representing  '^^/  o- 
the  platform  of  the  bridge;  and  let 
the  suspension  rods  be  all  parallel  to 
0  E,  which  makes  the  angle  .^  E  G  H 
=  j  with  the  vertical.  Let  B  X  re-  ^-  ^^ 
present  any  rod,  and  suppose  a  vertical  load  v  to  be  supported  at 
the  point  X.  Then,  by  the  principles  of  the  equilibrium  of  a  frame 
of  two  bora  (Article  145),  this  load  will  produce  a  pvU,  p,  on  the  rod 
X  B,  and  a  thrtut,  g,  on  the  platform  between  X  and  H ;  and  the 
three  forces  v,  p,  q,  will  be  proportional  to  the  sides  of  a  triangle 
parallel  to  their  directions,  such  as  the  triangle  G  E  H  ;  that  is  to 

«y»  

vxp'.qw  GH:GE:EH::  l:Beoj:tanj. (1.) 

Next,  instead  of  considering  the  load  on  one  rod  B  X,  consider  the 
entire  vertical  load  Y  between  A  and  X.  This  being  the  sum  of 
the  loads  supported  by  the  rods  between  A  and  X,  it  is  evident 
that  the  proportional  equation  (1)  may  be  applied  to  it;  and  that 
if  P  represent  the  amount  of  the  pull  acting  on  the  rods  between 
A  and  X,  and  Q  the  total  thrust  on  the  platform  at  the  point  X,. 
we  shall  have 

V:  P:  Q::OH:  OE:  EH  ::  1  :  seoj:  tan^. (2.) 

The  oblique  load  P  =  Y  sec^  is  what  hangs  from  the  chain  between 
A  and  R  Being  uniformly  distributed,  its  resultant  bisects  A  X 
in  P,  which  is  also  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  tangents  A  P, 
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BP;  and  the  ratio  of  the  oblique  load  P,  the  horizontal  tension 
H  along  the  chain  at  A,  and  the  tension  R  along  the  chain  at  B. 
is  that  of  the  sides  of  the  triangle  BXP;  that  is  to  say, 

P  :H  :R  ::B2  :XT  =  ^  :BP. (3.) 

Comparing  this  with  the  case  of  Article  169  and  fig.  85,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  form  of  the  chain  in  ^.  87  must  be  similar  to  that 
of  the  chain  in  fig.  85,  with  the  exception  that  the  ordinate  X  B 
=  y  is  oblique  to  the  abscissa  AX  =  »,  instead  of  perpendicular ; 
that  is  to  say,  C  B  A  is  a  parabola,  having  its  axis  parallel  to  the 
inclined  suspension  rods. 

The  equation  of  such  a  parabola,  referred  to  its  oblique  oo-ordi- 
oatesi  with  the  origin  at  A,  is  as  follows  : — 

t,  =  ^^. (4.) 

where  m,  as  in  Article  169,  denotes  the  modtdtis  of  the  parabola, 
given  by  the  equation 

"^^-tT^ <''•> 

X  and  y  being  the  co-ordinates  of  any  known  point  in  the  curva 
The  length  of  the  tangent  B  P  =  t  is  given  by  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 


t 


=  V(?  +  ^  +  *y^-^) ^^'^ 


Hence  are  deduced  the  following  formulee  for  the  rehbtions 
amongst  the  forces  which  act  in  a  suspension  bridge  with  inclined 
rods.  Let  v  now  be  taken  to  denote  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
load  per  unit  of  length  of  horizontal  platform — ^per  foot,  for  ex- 
ample ;  p  the  intensity  of  the  oblique  load ;  q  the  rate  at  which  the 
thrust  along  the  platform  increases  from  A  towards  H.     Then 

Y=ivx;  P=jpa;  =  raj -secy;)                 ,^. 
Q  =  qx=zvx' t&TLJ;  )  

,-.      arP      px*       2pm      „ 

R  =  ii:  =  2jH^pe« 

.V         «  y  ^ 
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The  horizontal  pull  H  at  the  point  A  maj  be  soRtained  in  three 
difierent  ways,  viz. : — 

I.  The  chain  may  be  aiMhored  or  made  &st  at  A  to  a  mass  of 
rock  or  masonry. 

II.  It  may  be  attached  at  A  to  another  equal  and  similar  chain, 
similarly  loaded  by  means  of  oblique  rods,  sloping  at  an  equal 
angle  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  rods  B  A,  <fec.,  so  that 
A  may  be  in  the  middle  of  the  span  of  the  bridge. 

III.  The  chain  may  be  made  fast  at  A  to  the  horizontal  platform 
A  H,  so  that  the  pull  at  A  shall  be  balanced  by  an  equal  and  op- 
posite thrust  along  the  platform,  which  must  be  strong  enough  and 
stiff  enough  to  sustain  tiiat  thrust.  In  this  case,  the  total  thrust  at 
any  point,  X,  of  ihe  platform  is  no  longer  simply  Q  =  ^  a;,  but 


^+Q=(^+0^ 


.2y 
=  r(2wsec»^'  +  «-  tan  J). (10.) 

The  length  of  ike  pwrdMic  arc,  A  B,  is  given  exactly  by  the 
following  formulie.  Let  i  denote  the  inclination  of  the  parabola 
at  the  point  B  to  a  line  perpendicular  to  its  axi&     Then 


t  =  arc  -cos  (^  'cosn (11.) 


which,  when  B  coincides  with  A,  becomes  simply  t  =  /     Then 
from  the  known  formulse  for  the  lengths  of  parabolic  arcs,  we  have 

parabolic  arc  A  B  =s  m  <  tan  {  sec  t  -  tan  j  sec  J 

+  hyp.  log.  ^\+^\ (12.) 

^^     *  tanJ+sec^J  ^     ^ 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  however,  it  is  sufficient  to 
use  the  following  approximate  formula : — 

arc  AB  =  «  +  y  -sin  j  +  I-  ^-^^^  nearly. (13,) 

The  formulae  of  this  Article  are  applicable  to  Dredge's  suspen- 
sion bridges,  in  which  the  suspending  rods  are  inclined,  and  although 
not  exactly  parallel,  are  nearly  so. 

173.  KxmdM  AMd  latnidM.— When  a  QOi*d  is  loaded  with  parallel 
vertical  forces,  and  ordinates  are  drawn  downwards  from  the  cord, 
of  lengths  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  load  at  the 
points  of  the  cord  from  which  they  are  drawn,  a  line,  straight  or 
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curved  as  the  case  m&j  be,  which  traverses  the  lower  ends  of  all 
these  ordiuates,  is  called  the  extrado8  of  the  given  load.  The  curve 
formed  by  the  cord  itself  is  called  the  vnJ^radoa,  The  load  suspended 
between  any  two  points  of  the  cord  is  proportional  to  the  vertical 
plane  area,  bounded  laterally  by  the  vertical  ordinates  at  those  two 
points,  above  by  the  cord  or  intrado8>  and  below  by  the  extrados  ; 
and  may  be  regarded  as  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  flexible  sheet  of 
some  heavy  substance,  of  uniform  thickness,  bounded  above  by  the 
intrados,  and  below  by  the  extrados.  The  following  is  the  alge- 
braical expression  <^  the  relations  between  the  extiados  and  the 
intrado& 

Assume  the  horizontal  axis  of  a;  to  be  taken  at  or  below  the  level 
of  the  lowest  point  of  the  extrados;  and  let  the  vertical  axis  of  y, 
as  in  Articles  168,  169,  and  170,  traverse  the  point  where  the 
intrados  is  lowest.  For  a  given  abscissa  x^  let  i/  be  the  ordinate  of 
the  extrados,  and  y  that  of  the  intrados,  so  that  y  —  ^  is  the  length 
of  the  vertical  ordinate  intercepted  between  those  two  lines,  to 
which  the  intensity  of  the  load  is  proportional  Let  w  be  the 
weight  of  unity  of  area  of  the  vertical  sheet  by  which  the  load  is 
considered  to  be  represented.  Then  we  have  for  the  load  between 
the  axis  of  y  and  a  given  ordinate  at  the  distance  x  from  that  axia^ 


=  «'/'(y-3/)^«; (!•) 


the  integral  representing  the  area  between  the  axis  of  y,  the  given 
ordinate,  the  extrados  and  the  intrados.  Combining  this  equation 
with  equation  2  of  Article  168,  we  obtain  the  following  equation  : — 

an  equation  which  affords  the  means  of  determining,  by  an  indirect 
process,  the  equation  of  the  intrados,  when  the  horizon1»I  tension  H, 
and  the  equations  of  the  extrados  are  given,  and  also,  by  a  some- 
what more  indirect  process,  the  equation  of  the  intrados  and  the 
horizontal  tension,  when  the  equation  of  the  extrados  and  one  of 
the  points  of  the  intrados  are  given.  Both  these  processes  are  in 
general  of  considerable  algebraical  intricacy. 

XT 

—  obviously  represents  the  area  of  a  portion  of  the  sheet  above 
w 

mentioned,  whose  weight  is  equal  to  the  horizontal  tension.     Let 

that  ai*ea  be  the  square  of  a  certain  line,  a;  that  is,  let 

!=-• w 
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Then  that  line  is  called  the  para/meter  of  the  intrados,  or  cnrve  in 
vhich  the  cord  hangs. 

When  the  vertical  load  is  of  uniform  intensity,  as  in  Article 
169,  ao  that  the  intrados  is  a  pai-abola,  it  is  obvious  that  the  extrados 
is  an  equal  and  sinular  parabola,  situated  at  an  uniform  depth 
below  the  intrados. 

[The  reader  who  has  not  studied  the  properties  of  exponential 
functions  may  pass  at  once  to  Article  176.] 

174.  c«ni  with  H«riB*iiini  Bztrmd««. — If  the  extrados  be  a 
horizontal  straight  line,  that  line  may  itself 
.be  taken  for  the  axis  of  x.  Thus,  in  fig. 
87  A,  let  OX  be  the  straight  horizontal 
extrados,  A  the  lowest  pointof  the  intrados, 
and  let  the  vertical  line  O  A  be  the  axis  of 
y.  Denote  the  length  of  O  A,  which  is  the 
least  ordinate  of  the  intrados,  by  ^o-  ^-^ 
B  X  =  ^  be  any  other  ordinate,  at  the  end 
of  the  abscissa  OX  =.  x.  Let  the  area  O  A B X  be  denoted  by 
«.     Then  equations  1  and  2  of  Article  172  become  the  following  :-^ 


V  =zwu=zw  jydx; 


dy  _  d^u 
dx      da? 


H 


.(1.) 


The  general  integral  of  the  latter  of  these  equations  is 

t*==  A  e^—  B  e'^ ^^'^ 

in  which  A  and  B  are  constants,  which  are  determined  by  the 
special  conditions  of  the  problem  in  the  following  manner.     When 

a:=0,  «•=«     •  =  1;  but  at  the  same  time  w  =  0,  therefore 
A.  =  B,  and  equation  {a,),  may  be  put  in  the  form, 

n  =  aU»  — d"  •  ) (6.) 

This  gives  for  the  ordinate, 

y  =^  («^+  «"  •  ) (c.) 

2  A 

which,  for  «  =  0,  becomes  y^  =  —  ;  and  therefore 


.(ei) 
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which  value  being  introduoed  into  the  various  preceding  eqnaUous, 
gives  the  following  results,  as  to  the  geometrical  properties  of  the 
intrados : — 

^ '  ax      a^      2a  ' 

The  relations  amongst  the  forces  which  act  on  the  cord  are  given 
by  the  equations 


(2.) 


ax 


R  (tension  at  B)  =  ^P*  +  H*  =  H  \/  1  +  |j 


(3.) 


In  the  course  of  the  application  of  these  principles,  the  following 
problem  may  occur: — given,  the  extrados  OX,  ^  vertex  Aof  ths 
ifUradoSf  a/nd  a  point  of  support  B;  it  is  required  to  oompUU  tfie 
figti/re  of  the  irUradoa.  For  tiiis  purpose  it  is  necessary  and  sufficient 
to  find  the  parameter  a;  so  that  the  problem  in  fact  amounts  to 
this  ;  given  the  least  ordinate  r/o,  and  the  ordinate  y  corresponding 
to  one  given  value  of  the  abscissa  Xy  it  \a  required  to  find  a,  so  as  to 
fulfil  the  equation 


.(4.) 


yo  2 

X 

=  hyperbolic  cosine  of  -, 

aa  this  function  is  called.     Supposing  a  table  of  hyperbolic  cosines 
to  be  at  hand,  -  is  found  by  its  being  the  number  whose  h7pe^ 

boiio  cosine  is  ^  :  so  that 

X 

«  = z •••(«•) 

number  to  hyp.  cos.  — 
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bat  such  a  table  is  rarel j  to  be  met  with ;  and  in  its  absence  a  is 
found  as  follows : — 

The  Talue  of  a?  is  given  in  terms  of  y  by  the  equation 


and  hence 


9  >■  a 


a  = 


.hy^log.(|+y^|rT); ....(6.) 

X 

^^l+vF? "'* 

175.  CateMUT  is  the  name  given  to  the  curve  in  which  a  cord  or 
chain  of  unifonn  material  and  sectional  area  (so  that  the  weight  of 
any  part  is  proportional  to  its  length)  hangs  when  loaded  with  its 
own  weight  aJone. 

Let%.  87  A,  serve  to  represent  this  curve;  but  let  A  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  so  that  the  axis  of  sc  is  a  horizontal  tangent 
at  A.  Let  s  denote  the  length  of  any  given  arc  A  B.  Then  if  p 
be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  length  of  the  cord  or  chain,  the  load 
suspended  between  A  and  B  is  ^  =  ps.  The  inclination  t  of  the 
curve  at  B  to  a  horizontal  line  is  expressed  by  the  equations 


cost : 


dx 
57 


Sinft: 


dix? 


-^da-y  d^' 


.      .       dy  /  dx' 

'^^'=Tx=y'—d-? 


....(1.) 


dx 

Let  the  horizontal  tension  be  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  certain 
length  of  chain,  m,  so  that 

H  =zpm (2.) 

From  these  equations,  and  from  the  general  equation  2  of  Article 
1 68,  we  deduce  the  following : — 


tani  = 


V'-l? 


dx 
dJ 


H 


9 


.(3.) 
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which,  by  A  few  reductions,  is  brought  to  the  following  form  :— 
dx  7n 


da       j„i^-\-g^' 


(4.) 


tne  integral  of  which  drying  due  regard  to  the  conditions  that 
when  *  =  0,  JB  =  0)  is  known  to  be 

.  =  rahyp.  log.  [l.  +  ^  I  ^  Q (6.) 

This  equation  gives  the  abscissa  x  of  the  extremity  of  an  arc  A  B 
=  8y  when  the  pa/rameter  of  the  catenary  (as  m  is  called)  is  known. 
Transforming  the  equation  so  as  to  have  a  in  terms  of  x,  we  obtain 

*=  f  (^"-"«~") (^0 

TJie  ordinate  y  is  found  in  terms  of  x  by  integrating  the  equation 

which  gives 

y  =  ^  ^e«-  +e-s_2)  =  V"FT^'  -  «»•>...  (8.) 

the  term  —  2  being  introduced  in  order  that  when  as  =  0,  y  may 
be  also  =  0.  This  is  the  equation  of  the  catenary,  so  far  as  its  form 
is  concerned.     The  mechanical  condition  is  given  by  the  equations 


R=;?^f»*  +  ««  =  ?^^e«  +tf"*^  =7)(y  +  w); 


.(9.) 


«o  that  tJhR  tension  (xt  amy  poirU  is  equal  to  ths  toeight  of  a  piece  oj 
the  chain,  witoae  length  is  the  ordinate  added  to  the  parameter. 

Suppose  the  axis  of  x,  instead  of  being  a  tangent  at  the  vertex 
of  the  curve,  to  be  situated  at  a  depth  A  O  =  w  below  the  vertex, 
«Lud  let  i/  denote  any  ordinate  measured  firom  this  lowered  axis; 
tht^n 

jr  =  y  +  m=  ~^«" +«"•); (10.) 

which,  being  compared  with  the  expression  for  the  ordinate  amongst 
equations  2,  Article  174,  shows,  that  tlis  intrados/orahorizonUUeaO' 
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trado8  token  the  least  ordinate  is  eqital  to  theparameter  (yo  =  a),  becomes 
identical  witii  a  catenary ,  having  the  same  parumeter  ^  =  a  =  jo). 

Pboblem.  Given,  two  points  in  a  ccUenan/,  cma  the  length  of 
-chain  between  them;  reqmred  the  remainder  of  the  cuurve. 

Let  k  be  the  horizontal  distance  between  the  two  points,  v  their 
<li£rerence  of  level,  I  the  length  of  chain  between  them.  Those  three 
-quantities  are  the  data. 

The  unknown  quantities  may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
manner.  Let  x^,  y^,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  higher  given  point, 
«nd  Si  the  arc  terminating  at  it,  all  measured  from  the  yet  unsown 
vertex  of  the  catenary,  and  x„  y„  s„  the  corresponding  quantities 
for  the  lower  given  point  (The  particular  case  when  the  points 
«xe  at  the  same  level  will  be  afterwards  considered).     Also  let 

Xi  +  Xa=zh  (an  unknown  quantity). 
Then  we  have 

h  ^  k  h'-k  /11V 

Putting  these  values  of  x  in  the  equations  6  and  8,  we  find 

•  =  y,  —  y*  =  m  f^c  ^+  e^^\fe'*  —  e'-^\ 

^uare  those  two  equations  and  take  the  difference  of  the  squares  ; 
then, 

Jl^^—'^  z=m(e  ^«-«"-«^V (13.) 

In  this  equation  the  only  unknown  quantity  is  the  pa/r a/meter  m, 
which  is  to  be  determined  by  a  series  of  approximations. 

Next,  divide  the  sum  of  the  equations  (12)  by  their  difference. 
This  gives 

i^^  +  t, 

^nd  consequently 

A  =  w  hyp.  log.  ^— -| (14.) 

Either  or  both  of  the  abscissee  x^  and  x^  being  computed  by  the 
equations  11,  we  find  the  position  of  the  vertical  axis.  Then  com- 
puting by  equation  8,  either  or  both  of  the  ordinates,  yi,  y»  we  find 


...(12.) 
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the  vertex  of  the  catenary,  which,  together  with  the  parameteiv 
being  knowTi,  completely  determines  the  curve. — Q.  R  I. 

When  the  given  points  are  at  the  same  level,  that  is,  when  v  =  0, 
the  vertical  axis  must  be  midway  between  them,  so  that 

x,  =  -x,  =  ^;h  =  0 (ltf.> 

In  this  case  equation  13  becomes 

I  =  m  (tf •"  —  e    5^1... (16.) 

from  which  m  is  to  be  found  by  successive  approximations.  Theik 
tlie  computation  of  yi  =  y^  by  means  of  equation  8  determines  iihe 
vertex  of  the  curve,  and  completes  the  sohition. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  geometrical  properties  of  the- 
catenaiy : — 

L  The  radius  of  curvature  at  the  vertex  is  equal  to  the  paiu- 
meter,  and  at  any  other  point  is  given  by  the  equation 


.(17.) 


IL  The  length  of  a  normal  to  the  catenary,  at  any  point,  cut  off 
by  a  horizontal  line  at  the  depth  m  below  the  vertex,  is  equal  to  the- 
radius  of  curvature  at  that  point 

III.  The  involute  of  a  catenary  commencing  at  its  vertex,  is  the 
tractory  of  the  horizontal  line  before  mentioned,  with  the  constant 
tangent  tn, 

IV.  If  a  parabola  be  rolled  on  a  straight  line,  the  focus  of  the 
parabola  traces  a  catenary  whose  parameter  is  equal  to  the  focal 
distance  of  the  parabola. 

176.  Centre  ef  GniTiiy  ef  a  FleziUe  Slracinrc. — ^In  every  Case  in# 
which  a  perfectly  flexible  structure,  such  as  a  cord,  a  chain,  or  a 
funicular  polygon,  is  loaded  with  weights  only,  the  figure  of  stable 
equilibrium  in  the  structure  is  that  which  corresponds  to  the  lowest 
possible  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  entire  load.  This- 
]ninciple  enables  all  problems  respecting  the  equilibrium  of  ver- 
tically loaded  flexible  structures  to  be  solved  by  means  of  the 
"  Calculus  of  Variations." 

177.  Trauformatleii  ef  €«WU  and  Chains.  —  The  principle  of 
Trxms/ormat/Um  by  Faralld  Projection  is  applicable  to  continuously 
loaded  cords  as  well  as  to  polygonal  frames :  it  being  always  borne  in 
mind,  that  in  order  that  forces  may  be  correctly  transformed  by 
parallel  projection,  their  magnitudes  must  be  represented  by  the 
UngUu  of  straight  Imea  parallel  to  their  directions^  so  that  if  in  any  case 
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tii0  magnitade  of  a  force  is  represented  bj  an  area  (as  in  Articles 
173  and  174)  or  by  the  length  of  a  curve  (as  in  Article  175), 
-we  must,  in  transforming  that  force  by  projection,  first  consider 
mrhat  length  and  position  a  straight  line  should  have  in  order  to 
v^epresent  it 

Some  of  the  cases  already  given  might  have  been  treated  as  ex- 
amples of  transformation  by  parallel  projection.  For  instance,  the 
t>ridge-chain.  with  sloping  rods  of  Article  172  might  be  treated  as 
«  parallel  projection  of  a  bridge-chain  with  vertical  rods,  made  by 
substituting  oblique  for  rectangular  co-ordinates;  and  the  intrados 
for  a  horizontal  extrados  of  Article  174,  where  the  least  ordinate  y^ 
4Uid  parameter  a  have  any  ratio,  might  be  treated  as  a  parallel 
projection  deduced,  by  altering  the  proportions  of  the  rectangular 
<x>-ordinates,  from  the  corresponding  curve  in  which  the  least  co- 
ordinate is  equal  to  the  parameter;  that  is,  from  the  catenary. 

The  algebraical  expressions  for  the  alterations  made  by  paraUel 
projection  in  the  co-ordinates  of  a  loaded  chain  or  cord,  and  in  the 
forces  applied  to  it,  are  as  follows  : — 

In  the  original  figure,  let  y  be  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  any 
point,  and  x  the  horizontal  co-ordinate.  Let  P  be  the  vertical  load 
^plied  between  any  point  B  of  the  chain  and  its  lowest  point  A; 

let  2>  ar  -— -  be  its  intensity  per  horizontal  unit  of  length;  let  H  be 

dx 
iihe  horizontal  component  of  the  tension;  let  It  be  the  tension  at 
the  point  R 

Suppose  that  in  the  transformed  figure,  the  vertical  ordinate  \f^ 
and  the  vertical  load  F,  which  is  represented  by  a  vertical  line,  are 
unchanged  in  length  and  direction,  so  that  we  have 

y'^y;  F  =  P; (1.) 

but  for  each  horizontal  co-ordinate  x^  let  there  be  substituted  an 
cbtique  co-ordinate  a/,  inclined  at  the  angle  j  to  the  horizon,  and 

altered  in  length  by  the  constant  ratio  -=a.  Then  for  the  hori- 
zontal tension  H,  there  wiU  be  substituted  an  oblique  tension  H', 
parallel  to  a/,  and  altered  in  the  same  proportion  with  that  co- 
ordinate; that  is  to  say, 

Qi  =  ax',Bl  =  aH (2.) 

The  original  tension  at  B  is  the  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  P 
and  the  horizontal  tension  H.  Let  E  be  its  amount,  and  i  its  in- 
clination to  H ;  then  

R  =  7P»  +  H'; (3.) 
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and  the  ratios  of  those  three  forces  are  expressed  by  the  proportioxi 
P:H  :R:  itani :  1  rsect :  :  sin  t :  cost  :1 (4.) 

liCt  R'  be  the  amount  of  the  tension  at  the  point  B  in  the  new 
structure,  corresponding  to  B,  and  let  i'  be  its  inclination  to  the 
oblique  co-ordinate  a/ ;  then 

R'  =  ^{F»  +  H'-rti  2  FH'  mnj) (5.) 

F  :  H' ;  R :  :  sin*  :  coB{i'=t=J)  :  cos^ (6.) 

The  altemative  signs  z±z  are  to  be  used  according  as  i  and  J 
{^  [in  direction. 

The  intensity  of  the  load  in  the  transformed  structure  per  unit  of 
oblique  length  measured  along  daf,  is 

^  ^d^  -a' ^^'^ 

but  if  the  intensity  of  the  load  be  estimated  par  vmU  of  korieontai 
length,  it  becomes 

p'  seci=  -^ (8.) 

178.  liiBMr  AvchM  or  riimn^ — Oonceive  a  cord  or  chain  to  be 
exactly  inverted,  so  that  the  load  applied  to  it,  unchanged  in  direo- 
tion,  amount,  and  distribution,  shall  act  inwards  instead  of  out- 
wards; suppose,  further,  that  the  cord  or  chain  is  in  some  manner 
stayed  or  stiffened,  so  as  to  enable  it  to  preserve  its  figure  and  to 
resist  a  thrust ;  it  then  becomes  a  linear  arch,  or  equilibrated  rib  ; 
and  for  the  pull  at  each  point  of  the  original  cord  is  now  substi- 
tuted an  exactly  equal  tJmist  along  the  rib  at  the  corresponding 
point. 

Linear  arches  do  not  actually  exist;  but  the  propositions  respect- 
ing them  are  applicable  to  the  lines  of  resistance  of  real  arches  and 
arched  ribs,  in  those  cases  in  which  the  direction  of  the  thrust  at 
each  joint  is  that  of  a  tangent  to  the  line  of  resistance,  or  curve 
connecting  the  centres  of  pressure  at  the  joints. 

All  the  propositions  and  equations  of  the  preceding  Articles^ 
respecting  cords  or  chains,  are  applicable  to  Imear  arches,  substi- 
tuting oi^y  a  thrust  for  a  pull,  as  the  stress  along  the  line  of  resbt- 
ance. 

The  principles  of  Ai*ticle  167  are  applicable  to  linear  archw  in 
general,  with  external  forces  applied  in  any  direction. 

The  principles  of  Article  168  are  applicable  to  linear  archea 
under  paraUd  loads;  and  in  such  arches,  the  quantity  denoted  by 
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H  in  the  formulaB  represents  a  consUmt  tkrustf  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular  to  that  of  the  load. 

The  form  of  equilibiimn  for  a  linear  arch  under  an  uniform  load 
is  a  pofrabolay  similar  to  that  described  in  Article  169. 

In  the  case  of  a  Unear  arch  under  a  vertical  load,  intrados  denotes 
the  figure  of  the  arch  itself,  and  extradoa  a  line  traversing  the  upper 
ends  of  ordinates,  drawn  vpwa/rds  &om  the  intrados,  of  lengths  pro- 
portional to  the  intensities  of  the  load ;  and  the  principles  of 
Article  173  are  applicable  to  relations  between  the  intrados  and 
the  extrados. 

The  curve  of  Article  174  is  the  figure  of  equilibrium  for  a  linear 
arcli  with  a  horizontal  extrados ;  and  from  Article  175  it  appears, 
that  the  figures  of  all  such  arches  may  be  deduced  from  that  of  a 
catenary,  by  inverting  it  and  altering  its  horizontal  and  vertical 
co-ordinates  in  given  constant  proportions  for  each  case. 

The  principles  of  Article  177,  relative  to  the  transformation  of 
cords  and  chains,  are  applicable  ako  to  linear  arches  or  ribs.  This 
subject  will  be  fiirther  considered  in  the  sequel 

The  preceding  Articles  of  this  section  contain  propositions  which, 
though  applicable  both  to  cords  and  to  linear  arches,  are  of  impor- 
tance in  practice  chiefly  in  relation  to  cords  or  chaina  The  follow- 
ing Articles  contain  propositions  which,  though  applicable  also  to 
cords  as  well  as  linear  arches,  are  of  importance  in  practice  chiefly 
in  relation  to  linear  arche& 

179.     drcaUv  Arch  for  Vnlform  Flald  PreMore. — It    is   evident 

that  a  linear  arch,  to  resist  an  uniform  normal  pressure  frt)m  with- 
out, should  be  circular ;  because,  as  the  force  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected is  similar  all  round,  its  figure  ought  to  be  similar  to  itself 
all  round — a  property  possessed  by  the  circle  alone. 

In  fig.  88,  let  A  B  A  B  be  a  circular  linear  arch,  rib^  or  ring^ 


Fig;  88. 


whose  centre  is  O,  pressed  upon  from,  without  by  a  normal  pi-essure 
of  uniform  intensity. 

In  order  that  the  intensity  of  that  pressure  may  be  conveniently 
expressed  in  units  of  force  per  unit  of  area,  conceive  the  ring  in 
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question  to  represent  a  vertical  section  of  a  cylindrical  shell,  whose 
length,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  figure,  is 
unity.  Let  p  denote  the  intensity  of  the  external  pressure,  in 
units  of  force  per  unit  of  area  ;  r  the  radius  of  the  ring  ;  T  the 
thrust  exerted  round  it,  which,  because  its  length  is  unify,  is  a 
thrust  j^ev'  unit  of  length. 

The  uniform  normal  pressure  p,  if  not  actually  caused  by  the 
thrust  of  a  fluid,  is  similar  to  fluid  pressure ;  and,  according  to 
Article  110,  it  is  equivalent  to  a  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in  any 
two  directions  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  of  equal  intensity. 
For  example,  let  x  be  verti^,  y  horizontal,  and  let  p,,  p^  be  the 
intensities  of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  pressure  respectively,  thea 

P.  =l>f  —P  I  •    • (1-) 

and  the  same  is  true  for  any  pair  of  rectangular  pressures. 

To  find  the  thrust  of  the  ring,  conceive  it  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts  by  any  diametral  plane,  such  as  0  0.  The  thrust  of  the  ring 
at  the  two  ends  of  this  diameter,  of  the  amoimt  2  T,  must  balance 
the  component,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  diameter,  of  the 
])ressure  on  the  ring;  the  normal  intensity  of  that  component  is  p, 
as  already  shown ;  and  the  area  on  which  it  acts,  projected  on  the 
plane,  C  C,  which  is  normal  to  its  direction,  is  2r ;  hence  we  have 
the  equation 

2T  =z2pr;  or  T=pr (2.) 

for  the  thrust  all  round  the  ring ;  which  is  expressed  in  words  by 
this 

Theorem.  The  thrust  rovmd  a  circular  ring  under  an  uniform 
norrrud  pressure  is  the  product  of  the  presswre  on  an  unit  of  circum- 
ference by  the  radius. 

180.  Elliptical  Arehes  for  Vnlferm  Prrmarea,^ — If  a  linear  arch 
has  to  sustain  the  pressure  of  a  mass  in  which  the  pair  of  conjugate 
thrusts  at  each  point  are  uniform  in  amount  and  direction,  but  not 
equal  to  each  other,  all  the  forces  acting  parallel  to  any  given  direc- 
tion will  be  altered  from  those  which  act  in  a  fluid  mass,  by  a  given 
constant  ratio ;  so  that  they  may  be  represented  by  parallel  projec- 
tions of  the  lines  which  represent  the  forces  that  act  in  a  fluid  mass. 
Hence  the  figure  of  a  linear  arch  which  sustains  such  a  system  of 
pressures  as  that  now  considered,  must  be  a  parallel  projection  of  a 
circle ;  that  is,  an  ellipse.  To  investigate  the  relations  which  must 
exist  amongst  the  dimensions  of  an  elliptic  lineax  arch  imder  a  pair 
of  conjugate  pressures  of  uniform  intensity,  let  A'  F  A'  F,  B"  A"  B", 
in  fig.  88,  represent  elliptic  ribs,  transformed  firom  the  circular  rib 
A  B  A  B  by  parallel  projection,  the  vertical  dimensions  being  un- 
changed, and  the  horizontal  dimensions  either  expanded  (as  B"  B")^ 
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or  contracted  (as  K  K),  in  a  given  unit'orm  ratio  denoted  by  c  ;  so 
that  r  shall  be  the  vertical  and  cr  the  horizontal  semi-axis  of  the 
ellipse  ;  and  if  a;,  y,  be  respectively  the  vertical  and  horizontal  co- 
onhnates  of  any  point  in  the  circle,  and  a/  y',  those  of  the  corre- 
sponding point  in  the  ellipse,  we  shall  have 

af=zx;  i/^cy (1.) 

If  0  C,  D  D,  be  any  pair  of  diameters  of  the  circle  at  right  angles 
to  each  other,  their  projections  will  be  a  pair  of  conjugate  diameters 
of  the  eUipee,  as  Cf  Cf,  D'  D'. 

Let  P,  be  the  total  vertical  pressure,  and  P,  the  total  horizontal 
pressure,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  circle  A  R 

Then 

P,  =  P,  =  T=^r. 

Let  P',  be  the  total  vertical  pressure,  and  F,  the  total  horizontal 
pressure,  on  one  quadrant  of  the  ellipse,  as  A'  F,  or  A"  B" ;  and  let 
V,  be  the  vertical  thrust  on  the  rib  at  B'  or  B',  and  T*,  the  hori- 
zontal thrust  at  A'  or  A". 

Then,  by  the  principle  of  transformation, 

r.  =  F,  =  P,  =  T=;,r;  i 

r,  =  F,  =  c  P,  =  c T  =  c/? r ; / ^^^ 

or,  the  total  thrusts  are  as  His  axes  to  which  they  a/re  parallel. 

Further,  let  F  =  T  be  the  total  pressure,  parallel  to  any  semi- 
diameter  of  the  ellipse  (as  CK  ly  or  O"  D")  on  the  quadrant  D'  C  or 
D"  C",  which  force  is  also  the  thrust  of  the  rib  at  C  or  0",  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  diameter  conjugate  to  O  D'  or  O"  D";  and  let  &  D 
orO"D"  =  r';  then 

F  =  T'  =  r^P=^r'; (3.) 

or,  the  total  thrusts  are  as  the  diameters  to  which  they  are  parcUld. 

Next,  let  f/^  p\,  be  the  intensitiea  of  the  conjugate  horizontal  and 
vertical  pressui-es  on  the  elliptic  arch  ;  that  is,  of  the  "  principal 
stresses''  (Articles  109,  112).  Each  of  those  intensities  being  found 
by  dividing  the  corresponding  total  pressure  by  the  area  of  the 
plane  to  which  it  is  normal,  they  are  given  by  the  following  equa- 
tion:— 

F 


cr 


p^,  =  -'  =  cp; 


.(4.) 
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80  that  the  mtenaUiea  o/the  principal  pressures  a/re  as  the  squares  of 
tlie  aooes  o/the  elliptic  arch  to  which  they  are  paraUd, 

Hence  the  "  ellipse  of  stress  "  of  Article  1 12  is  an  ellipse  whose 
axes  are  proportional  to  the  squares  of  the  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch ; 
and  to  adapt  an  elliptic  arch  to  uniform  vertical  and  horizontaJ 
pressures,  the  ratio  o/the  aaces  o/the  arch  must  he  the  square  root  oj 
the  ratio  o/the  intensities  o/ the  principal  pressures  ;  that  is, 


"■V9. 


f. <'■> 


The  external  pressure  on  any  point,  D'  or  D",  of  the  elliptic  arch, 
is  directed  towards  the  centre,  &  or  O",  and  its  intensity,  per  unit 
of  area  of  the  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate  (O'  C  or  O"  CT),  is  given 
by  the  following  equation,  in  which  /  denotes  the  semidiameter 
(O'  D'  or  O"  D")  parallel  to  the  pressure  in  question,  and  r^  the  con- 
jugate semidiameter  (O'  O  or  O"  C)  : — 

P'  =  5  =  P>J (6-) 

r  r 

that  is,  the  intensity  o/the  pressure  in  the  d^eetion  o/  a  given  dio' 
meter  is  directly  as  that  diameter  and  inversely  as  the  conjugate  dior 
meter. 

Let  p"  be  the  intensity  of  the  external  pressure  in  the  direction 
of  the  semidiameter  f^.     Then  it  is  evident  that 

jf  ip"  ::  f^  :  /^ (7.) 

that  is,  the  intensities  o/a  pair  o/ conjugate  pressures  are  to  each  other 
as  the  squares  o/  the  conjugate  diameters  o/the  dliptic  rib  to  which 
t/iey  are  respectively  paraUd, 

These  results  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  means  of  the 
principles  relative  to  the  ellipse  of  stress,  which  have  been  explained 
in  Article  112. 

181.  Disioried  EiUpiic  Areh. — To  adapt  an  elliptic  linear  arch 
to  the  sustaining  of  the  pressure  of  a  mass  in  which,  while  the  state 
of  stress  is  uniform,  the  pressure  conjugate  to  a  vertical  pressure  is 
not  horizontal,  but  inclined  at  a  given  angle  jy  the  figure  of  the 
ellipse  must  be  derived  from  that  of  a  circle  by  the  sulratitution  of 
inclined  for  horizontal  co-oi*dinates. 

In  fig.  89,  let  £  A  C  be  a  semicircular  arch  on  which  the  ex- 
ternal [iressures  are  normal  and  uniform,  and  of  the  intensity  p,  as 
before;  the  radius  being  r,  and  the  thrust  round  the  arch,  and  load 
on  a  quadrant,  being  as  before,  P  =  T=pr.  LetDbe  any  point 
in  the  circle,  whose  co-ordinates  are,  vertical,  OE  =  x,  horizontal, 
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£  n  =  y.     Let  B'  A'  C  be  a  semi-elliptic  arch,  in  which  tlie  verti- 
eaX  ordinates  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  circle,  while  for  each 


Fig.  89. 

horiaontal  ordinate  is  substituted  an  ordinate  inclined  to  the  hori- 
zon by  the  constant  angle  ^'^  and  bearing  to  the  corre»poDding  hori- 
zontal ordinate  of  the  circle  the  constant  ratio  c ;  that  is  to  saj^ 

let  

O'  F  =  0^  =  «  ; 


.(1.) 


Then  for  the  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  circle  O  A  =  r,  will  be 
substituted  the  equal  vertical  semidiameter  of  the  ellipse  O  A'  = 
r ;  and  for  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  circle  C  B  =  2  r,  will  be 
substituted  the  inclined  diameter  of  the  ellipse  CB'  =  2  c  r,  which 
is  conjugate  to  the  vertical  semidiameter. 

The  forces  applied  to  the  elliptic  arch  are  to  be  resolved  into 
vertical  and  inclined  components,  parallel  to  O'  A'  and  C  B',  instead 
of  vertical  and  horizontal  components.  Let  P,  denote  the  total 
vertical  pressure,  and  P^  the  total  inclined  pressure,  on  either  of  the 
elliptic  quadrants,  C  A',  A'  B ;  T*,  the  inclined  thrust  of  the  arch 
at  A,  T,  the  vertical  thrust  at  B'  or  C     Then 


T,  =  P,  =  T  =  P  =  pr;         \ 
r,  =  P,  =  cT  =  cP  =  cpr;  f 


.(2.) 


that  is  to  say,  those  forces  are,  as  before,  proportioncU  to  the  dior 
meters  to  which  tJiey  are  parallel. 

Let  p^  be  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  elliptic 
arch  per  unit  of  area  of  the  inclined  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate, 
C  B' ;  let  jt>',  be  the  intensity  of  the  inclined  pressure  per  unit  of 
urea  of  the  vertical  plane  to  which  it  is  conjugate ;  then 
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^  =  ?. 


cr 


//,  =  -'  = 


=  ep; 


d) 


flo  that,  as  before,  the  intensUiea  of  the  canjtigate  pressures  cure  a§ 
the  squares  of  the  diamders  to  which  they  are  paraUd. 

The  thrust  of  the  arch  at  any  point  D'  is  as  before,  proportional 
to  the  diameter  conjugate  to  O'  D'. 

It  is  sometimes  convenient  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  verti- 
cal pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  horizontal  prqfecUon  of  the  space 
over  which  it  is  distributed  ;  this  is  given  by  the  equation 


pr,  '  sec  J  = 


c  -cosj 


(4.) 


It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  is  not  the  pressure  on  uniiy 
of  area  of  a  horizontal  plane  (which  pressure  is  inversely  as  the 
horizontal  diameter  of  the  ellipse  and  dii'ectly  as  the  diameter  con- 
jugate to  that  diameter,  to  which  latter  diameter  it  is  parallel),  but 
the  pressure  on  that  area  of  a  plane  inclined  at  the  angle  j,  whose 
horizontal  projection  is  unity. 

The  following  geometrical  construction  serves  to  determine  the 
nmjor  and  minor  axes  of  the  ellipse  K  A'  C. 

Draw  O'  a  -L  and  =  O'  A' ;  join  F  a,  which  bisect  in  m ;  in  B'a 
produced  both  ways  take  mp  =  mq  =  O'm;  join  O'p,  Cg ;  these 
lines,  which  are  perpendicular  to  each  other,  are  the  directions  of 
the  axes  of  the  ellipse,  and  the  lengths  of  the  semiaxes  are  respectively 
equal  to  the  segments  of  the  line  p  q,  viz.,  B'p  ^  aq^'&q  si  a  p. 

The  following  is  the  algebraical  expression  of  this  solution.  Let 
A  denote  the  major  and  B  the  minor  semi-axis  of  the  ellipee. 

Then  

A  +  B  =  20'm  =  r^(l+c'  +  2c-cosy); 

A-B  =  Fa  =  r  ^/(l +c"- 2c -COS J); 


whence  we  have  for  the  lengths  of  the  semi-axes, 

A  =  ^|  ^(l+c>  +  2c-cosi)+  ^(l+c«-2c-oosi)}j 

B=2{  V(l+c«-f2c-co8i)-J(l+c»-2c-oosi)}; 


(5.) 
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The  angle  .,1^  B'  Q^p  =  k^  which  the  nearest  axis  makes  with  tiie 
diameter  C  B',  is  found  by  the  equation 

aooordmg  as  that  axis  is  the  longer  j      the  shorter. 

The  axes  of  the  elliptic  arch  are  parallel  to,  and  proportional 
to  the  square  roots  of,  the  axes  of  the  ellipse  of  stress  in  the 
pressing  mass ;  so  that  they  might  be  found  by  the  aid  of  case 
3  of  Problem  IV.,  Article  112. 

182.  Arcbcs  r«r  Nonnal  Pre— are  In  €}«neral. — The  condition  of 
a  linear  arch  of  any  figure  at  any  point  where  the  pressm*e  is  nor- 
mal, is  similar  to  that  of  a  circular  arch  of  the  same  curvature 
under  a  pressure  of  the  same  intensity;  and  hence  modifying  the 
Theorem  of  Article  179  to  suit  this  case,  we  have  the  following : — 

Theorem  L  The  ih/rust  cU  any  rvorrnaUy  pressed  point  of  a  linea/r 
orch  is  the  product  of  the  radius  of  ciMrvatwre  by  Hie  intensity  of 
the  presswre;  that  is,  denoting  the  radius  of  curvature  by  f,  the 
normal  pressure  per  unit  of  length  of  curve  by  p,  and  the  thrust 
byT, 

T=i>f. (1.) 

Example,  This  Theorem  is  verified  by  the  vertically  and  hori- 
zontally pressed  elliptic  arches  of  Article  180;  for  the  radii  of 
curvature  of  an  ellipse  at  the  ends  of  its  two  axes,  r  and  e  r,  are 
i^spectively, 

<?r^ 
At  the  ends  of  r ;  e,  =  —  =  c*r ; 


r*       r 
At  the  ends  of  c  r ;  f,  =  —  =  - ; 
'       cr       c 


(2.) 


.(3.) 


Introducing  these  values  into  the  equations  of  Article  180,  aud  into 
equation  1  of  this  Article,  we  find, 

T',  =  //,fy  =  cp  '  -  =  pr  as  before ; 
c 

P 
Tf  =  |>'jrf,  -  -  '  <fr  =  cpr  Bs  before. 
c 

It  is  further  evident,  that  if  the  pressure  be  normal  at  every  point 
of  the  arch  (which  it  is  not  in  the  cases  cited),  the  thrust  must  be 
constant  at  every  point ;  for  it  can  vary  only  by  the  application  of 
a  tangential  pressure  to  the  arch ;  and  hence  follows 
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Theorem  IL  In  a  Ivrvoar  arch  sustaining  a  pressture  which  is 
everywhere  normal,  the  thrust  is  vm/orm,  and  the  radius  of  curva- 
ture is  inversely  as  the  pressure — a  theorem  expressed  sjrmbolically 
thus: — 

T  =  pf  =  constant (4.) 

The  only  arch  of  this  class  which  has  hitherto  been  considered  is 
the  circular  arch  under  uniform  normal  pressure.  Another  instance 
will  be  given  in  the  following  Articla 

183.  The  HTdr*scaUc  Arch  is  a  linear  arch  suited  for  sustaining 
normal  pressure  at  each  point  proportional,  like  that  of  a  liquid  in 
repose,  to  the  depth  below  a  given  horizontal  plane ;  and  is  some- 
times called  "  the  arch  of  Yvon- Villarceaux,"  from  the  name  of  the 
mathematician  who  first  thoroughly  investigated  the  properties  of 
its  figure  by  the  aid  of  elliptic  functions. 

The  radius  of  curvature  at  a  given  point  in  the  hydrostatic  arch 
being,  in  virtue  of  Theorem  II.  of  the  last  Article,  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  is  also  inversely  proporti<^>nal 
to  the  depth  below  the  horizontal  plane  at  which  vertical  ordinates 
representing  that  intensity  commence. 

In  fig.  90,  let  Y  O  Y  represent  the  level  surface  from  which  the 


Fig.  90. 

pressure  increases  at  an  unifoim  rate  downwards,  so  as  to  be  similar 
to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  having  its  upper  surfisuce  at  Y  O  Y.  Let 
A  be  the  crown  of  the  hydrostatic  arch,  being  the  point  where  it  is 
nearest  the  level  surface,  and  consequently  horizontal.  Let  co-ordi- 
nates be  measured  from  the  point  O  in  the  level  surface,  directly 
above  the  crown  of  the  arch ;  so  that  OX  =  Y  C  =  x  shall  be  the 
vertical  ordinate,  and  O  Y  =  X  0  =  y  the  horizontal  ordinate,  of 
any  point,  0,  in  the  arch.  Let  O  A,  the  least  depth  of  the  arch 
below  the  level  surface,  be  denoted  by  x^  the  radius  of  curvature 
at  the  crown  by  r^,  and  the  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  C  by  r. 
Let  w  be  the  weight  of  an  imit  of  volume  of  the  liquid,  to  whose 
pressure  the  load  on  the  arch  is  equivalent.  Then  the  intensities  of 
the  external  normal  pressure  at  the  crown  A,  and  at  any  point  C, 
are  expressed  respectively  by 
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Pq  =  WX^'yP  =  wx. (1.) 

The  thrust  of  the  arch,  which,  in  virtue  of  the  principles  of  Ai-ticle 
182,  is  a  constant  quantity,  is  given  by  the  equation 

T  =  i>o^o  =  «'»o*'o  ^  pr  =  loxr; (2.) 

from  which  follows  the  following  geometrical  equation,  being  that 
which  characterizes  the  figure  of  the  arch : — 

xr  =  x^Vg, (3.) 

When  Xf^  and  r^  are  given,  the  property  of  having  the  radius  of 
curvature  inversely  proportional  to  the  vertical  ordinate  from  a 
given  horizontal  axis  enables  the  curve  to  be  drawn  approximately, 
by  the  junction  of  a  number  of  short  circular  arcs.  It  is  found  to 
]>resent  some  resemblance  to  a  trochoid  ^with  which,  however,  it  is 
by  no  means  identical).  At  a  certain  point,  B,  it  becomes  vertical, 
beyond  which  it  continues  to  turn,  until  at  I)  it  becomes  horizontal; 
at  this  point  its  depth  below  the  level  sur£EU^  is  greatest,  and  its 
radius  of  curvature  least  Then  ascending,  it  forms  a  loop,  crosses 
its  former  course,  and  proceeds  towards  E  to  form  a  second  arch 
similar  to  B  A  B.  Its  coils,  consisting  of  alternate  arches  and  loops, 
all  similar,  follow  each  other  in  an  endless  series. 

It  is  obvious  that  only  one  coil  or  division  of  this  curve,  viz., 
from  one  of  the  lowest  points,  D,  through  a  vertex.  A,  to  a  second 
point,  D,  is  available  for  the  figure  of  an  arch  ;  and  that  the  por- 
tion BAB,  above  the  points  where  the  curve  is  vertical,  is  alone 
available  for  supporting  a  load. 

Let  Xi,  yi,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  point  B.  The  vertical  load 
above  the  semi-arch  A  B  is  represented  by 


jxdy; 

^   0 


0 


and  this  being  sustained  by  the  thrust  T  of  the  arch  at  B,  must 
obviously  be  equal  to  that  thrust ;  whence  follows  the  equation 


xr  =  x^r^  =    /  ' x'dy (4.) 

•^  0 


That  is  to  say,  the  a^ea  of  the  figv/re  bettoeen  Uis  shortest  vertical 
ordinate,  and  the  vertical  tangent  ordinate,  is  eqiud  to  the  constaaU 
j/roduct  of  the  vertical  ordinate  ami  radius  of  curvature. 
The  vertical  load  above  any  point,  C,  is 


/xdy; 
A 


w  ^ 

'  0 
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and  this  is  sustained  by  and  equal  to  the  vertical  component  of  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  at  0,  which  is  T  *  sin  t  (i  being  the  inclination  of 
the  arch  to  the  horizon). 
Hence  follows  the  equation 


Jxdy  =  aj^r^-8in«=  >y/l+-^; (5.) 

That  is  to  say,  the  area  of  the  figure  between  the  shortest  vertical 
ordinate  amd  amy  vertical  ordincUe,  vo/ries  as  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 
inclination  to  the  horizon  o/tJie  cwrve  at  the  latter  ordinaJte, 

The  horizontal  external  pressure  on  the  semi-arch  from  B  to  A 
is  the  same  with  that  on  a  vertical  plane^  AF,  immersed  in  a 
liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  w  with  its  upper  edge  at  the  depth 
x^  below  the  surface  (see  Article  124),  so  that  its  amount  is 

v}\     xdx  =  w    '       <>; 
•^  *•  2 

and  this  is  balanced  by  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  T,  at  the  crown* 
Hence  follows  the  equation 


That  \a  to  say,  half  the  differertjce  of  ike  squares  of  the  least  vertical 
ordinate  and  of  the  tam/gemt  vertical  ordinate  is  equal  to  the  constant 
product  of  the  vertical  ordinate  and  raditis  of  curvature. 

Equation  6  gives  for  the  value  of  the  vertical  tangent  ordinate. 


«i  =  Jai  +  2x,r^ (7.) 

The  horizontal  external  pressure  between  B  and  any  point,  C,  is 
equal  to  the  pressure  of  a  liquid  of  the  specific  gravity  t(7  on  a  ver- 
tical plane  X  F  with  its  upper  edge  immersed  to  the  depth  x,  so 
that  its  amount  is 


p  /    X  dx  =  V) '  -i- — ; 


and  this  is  balanced  by  the  horizontal  component  T  •  cos  t  of  the 
thrust  of  the  arch  at  C ;  whence  follows  the  equation 

—2—  =  ^o**o  '  «»  t; (8.) 

which  gives  for  the  value  of  any  vertical  ordinate. 
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=  \/  i^o+^^oro'^'"^ (».) 

Let  X,  sd^  be  any  two  vertical  ordinates.  Then  from  equation  8 
it  follows  that 

ac^ — af  =1  2x^r^{coBi  —  cos  »') (10.) 

or,  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  two  ordinatea  varies  as  the  difference 
of  the  cosines  of  the  respective  indinations  of  ike  a^  at  their  lower 
ends. 

From  equation  9  is  deduced  the  following  expression  of  the  in- 
clination in  terms  of  the  vertical  ordinate  : — 

1 

2  8iu«  i  ==  1  -  COS  i  =  1  -  X /7T??  ==  ?5=^....(ii.) 

The  various  properties  of  the  figure  of  the  hydi'ostatic  arch  ex- 
pressed by  the  preceding  equations  are  thus  summed  up  in  one 
formula : — 

a^r.^a;r==/    xdv  =     ''.     .    =^  »      =^ ^....(12.) 

"  J^       ^         smt  2  2cosf"^     ' 

To  obtain  expressions  for  the  horizontal  co-ordinate  y,  whose 
inaximum  value  is  the  half-span  y„  and  also  for  the  lengths  of  arcs 
of  the  curve,  it  is  necessary  to  use  elliptic  functions. 

[The  reader  who  has  not  studied  elliptic  functions  may  here  pass 
at  once  to  Article  184.] 

In  the  use  of  elliptic  functions  the  notation  employed  will  be 
that  of  Legendre;  and  the  classes  of  functions  referred  to  will  be 
those  called  by  that  author  the  first  and  second  kind  respectively, 
and  tabulated  by  him  in  the  second  volume  of  his  treatise. 

Let  ^  denote  a  constant  angle,  called  the  inodvlus  of  the  func- 
tions; ^,  a  variable  angle  called  the  amplitude;  then  an  elliptic 
function  of  the  first  kind  is  expressed  by  . 

/^               d^ 
,V(1— 8inM-ain»^) («•) 

Wid  an  elliptic  function  of  the  second  kind  is  expressed  by 

E  (tf,  <p)  =  /    V(l— 8iu«^-sin'f)rf^ {b.) 

J    0 
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The  values  of  those  functions,  when  the  upper  limit  of  int^ta- 
tion  is  «•  =  -,  or  90  d^tees,  are  called  «wipfa««  functions,  and  de- 
noted  respectively  by      ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ ^^^ 

In  order  to  apply  those  functions  to  the  case  of  the  hydrwtatic 
arch,  let  the  ampUtude  be  half  the  supplement  of  the  mdination  of 
the  curve;  that  is,  let 

f  =  90»-J; W 

so  that  at  D,  ♦  =  0,  at  B,  f  =  45°,  and  at  A,  9  =  90»  Let  the 
vertical  ordinate  and  radius  of  curvature  at  the  point  D  be  denoted 
respectively  by  X,  E ;  then 


X=  V(a{+4ro«B);and  )  ^^3  j 

EX  =  r«  =  r,«4;  i 


for  the  modulus  i  take  an  angle  such  that 

""  '=  X  =  »i  +  iro^ ^  ^ 

Then  equation  9,  the  expression  for  the  vertical  ordinate,  beoomeii 
x=^y  (4+**.»-.sin'i)=XY^  (l-sin'«-8in'f).(14.) 
The  values  of  this  for  the  points  B  and  A  are  respectively 
..  =  XY^(l-^);a,  =  Xy^(l-Bin-.) 

=  X  •  cos  ^ (14  M 

Introducing  the  above  value  of  x  into  equation  6,  we  obtain  for  the 
area  between  O  A  and  any  other  verticsd  ordinate, 

j'  xdy=zXoro'mii  =  2X-R'ooaP  sin  f 

X"  •  sin'  i             .  /i » V 

= 2 •  oos^  sm^ (10.) 

The  value  of  this  expression  for  the  point  B  is 

f'^                           ^T>       X'-sin"^         ,,^     . 
J    aj(^y  =  a;oro  =  XR= ^ (15  a.) 

Now  differentiate  the  area  (15)  with  respect  to  the  amplitude  ^, 
and  divide  by  x ;  this  gives 
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dy sin*^        oos*^ — sin*^ 


This  differential  being  integrated  between  the  limits  0  ==  9(f, 
which  corresponds  to  y^,  =  0,  and  ^  =:  90* — 5,  which  OQrresponds 
to  the  required  yalue  o£y,  gives 

y  =  X  •{  (1  -  ^J-*)  (f,  (0  -  F  (#,♦))- E,  (<)  + E  (*,»)}  (17.) 

For  the  point  B,  this  gives  for  the  haff-span  of  the  arch 

y,  =  X  •  {  (l-^*)  (f,(<)-P(<,45^)  -E.(<)+E(«,45-^  |  (la) 

Let  s  denote  the  length  of  any  arc  of  the  curve,  A  0,  commenc- 
ing at  the  crown.     Then 

a  =:j\d%  =  ^j'^rdp (19.) 

The  value  of  the  radius  of  curvature  r  in  terms  of  the  modulus 
and  amplitude  is 

X  ""4^(1— sin"  ^- sin*  ^)' ^     ' 

and  this  being  introduced  into  the  integral  (19),  gives  for  the  aro 
AC, 

.=^:|2L^{f,(^)-f(^,^)} (21.) 

The  length  of  the  semi-arch  A  B  is 
X-sin'^ 


s  = 


{f,(0-F(^,45«)| (22.) 


Such  are  the  formulsB  expressing  the  geometrical  properties  of 
the  hydrostatic  arch.  Numerical  results  can  easily  be  computed 
from  them  by  the  aid  of  Legendre's  tables  of  the  functions  F 
andEu 

The  relation  between  the  thrust  of  the  arch,  the  specific  gravity 
of  the  load,  and  the  modulus  is  given  by  the  equation 
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184.  GeMtaUc  Arches.— It  is  proposed,  by  the  term  ^^G^osUUia 
A  rchf^  to  denote  a  linear  arch  of  a  figure  suited  to  sustain  a  pressure 
ffifnilkr  to  that  of  earth,  which  (as  will  be  shown  in  Section  3  of 
this  Chapter)  consists,  in  a  given  vertical  plane,  of  a  pair  of  con- 
jugate pressures,  one  vertical,  as  in  Article  125  of  Part  I.,  and 
proportional  to  the  depth  below  a  given  plane,  horizontal  or  sloping 
and  the  other  parallel  to  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane,  and  bearing 
to  the  vertical  pressure  a  certain  constant  ratio,  depending  on  tli^ 
nature  of  the  material,  and  other  circumstances  to  be  explained  ia 
the  sequel  In  what  follows,  the  horizontal  or  sloping  plane  will 
be  called  the  conjugate  pUme,  and  ordinates  parallel  to  its  line  of 
steepest  declivity,  when  it  slopes,  or  to  any  line  in  it,  when  it  is- 
hoiizontal,  conjugate  ordmates.  The  intensity  of  the  vertical  pres- 
sure will  be  estimated  per  imit  of  area  of  the  conjugate  plane;  and 
the  pressure  parallel  to  the  line  of  steepest  declivity  of  that  plane^ 
when  it  slopes,  or  to  any  line  in  it,  when  it  is  horizontal,  will  be 
called  the  conjugate  pressiare,  and  its  intensity  will  be  estimated  per 
unit  of  area  of  a  vertical  plane. 

Let  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  taken  at  a  point  in  the  oonju* 
gate  plane  vertically  above  the  crown  of  the  proposed  arch  j  let  o^ 
denote  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  any  point,  and  y'  the  conjugate 
co-ordinate.  Let  j  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  conjugate  plane 
to  the  horizon.  Let  u/  be  the  weight  of  imity  of  volume  of  the 
material  to  which  the  pressure  is  due,  and  whose  upper  sur&ee  is 
at  the  conjugate  plane.  Then  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  pressure 
at  a  given  depth  af,  according  to  Theorem  L  of  Article  125,  is 

pr,=  u/x'  ' cosy; (1.) 

and  that  of  the  conjugate  pressure 

P',  =  ^P'»  =  c^fjffxf'coaj; (2.) 

c"  being  a  constant  ratio,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  square,  for  a 
reason  which  will  afterwards  appear. 

Conceive  a  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  vertical  and  horizontal  co- 
ordinates are  x  and  y,  and  which  is  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  a 
material  whose  weight  per  cubic  foot  is 

w  =  curcoaj (3.) 

Then  at  any  given  point  in  that  hydrostatic  arch,  whose  depth 
below  the  surface  is  a?  =  af,  we  shall  have  for  the  intensities  of  the 
vertical  and  horizontal  pressures 

Pm  =  Pg  =  tax  =  cti/aT'cosy  =  c;/,  =  ^ (4,) 

c 

Now  let  the  fifinire  of  an  arch  be  transformed  from  that  of  the 
hydrostatic  arch  by  parallel  projection,  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
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Tertical  ca-ordiuate  of  any  point  in  the  new  arch  shall  be  the 
«anie  with  that  of  the  corresponding  point  in  the  hydrostatic  arch, 
and  tiiat  the  eorytigate  co-ordinate  of  any  point  in  the  new  arch 
shall  bear  to  the  luyrizontcd  co-ordinate  of  the  corresponding  point 
tn  the  hydrostatic  arch  the  constant  ratio  c;  that  is  to  say,  let 

of  =  x;  %jf  ^c  y (5.) 

The  total  vertical  and  horizontal  pressures  on  the  arc  between 
two  given  points  in  the  hydrostatic  arch  ai-e  respectively 

l\  =  jp.dy;  F,  =  j  p,dx. (6.) 

The  total  verUctd  and  conjugate  pressures  on  the  arc  between  the 
two  corresponding  points  in  the  new  arch  are  respectively 

F.=  //,dy;  F',=  fy,dx'i (7.) 

«nd  if  into  these  two  expressions  we  introduce  the  values  ofp'^  j/^ 
<i^f  and  di/,  deduced  fix>m  equations  4  and  5,  viz.  : — 

'we  find  the  following  relations  between  the  total  vertical  and 
horizontal  pressures  in  a  given  arc  of  the  hydrostatic  arch,  and  the 
total  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  on  the  corresponding  arc  of 
the  transformed  arch, 

F,  =  P.;P,  =  cP,; (8.) 

l)eing  the  same  with  the  relations  which,  according  to  equation  5, 
•exist  between  the  eo-ordinates  respectively  parallel  to  the  pressures 
in  question.  Therefore  the  transformed  arch  is  a  )mrallel  projection 
-of  the  original  arch  under  forces  represented  by  lines  which  are  the 
•corresponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
forces  acting  on  the  original  arch:  therefore  it  is  in  equilibiio. 
The  conclusions  of  the  preceding  investigation  may  be  summed  up 
in  the  following 

Theorem.  A  geostatic  arch,  tra/ns/ormed  from  a  hydrostatic  arch 
-by  jjreservmg  the  vertical  co-ordinates,  amd  substituting  for  the  Jwri- 
zontal  co-ordinateSy  coiyugate  co-ordinates,  either  horizontal  or  inclined, 
-and  altered  in  a  given  ratio,  sustains  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures, 
4he  ratio  of  the  vrUensity  ofUis  conjugate  pressure  to  that  of  da  vertical 
jDressure  being  tJte  square  of  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  co-ordinates  to 
Mie  original  horizontal  co-ordinates. 

This  transformation  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  a  circular 
;arch  into  an  elliptic  arch,  in  Articles  180,  181. 

Let  To  be  the  thrust,  horizontal  or  inclined  as  the  case  may  be^ 
At  the  crown  of  a  geostatic  arch,  and  T|  the  vertical  thrust  at  the^ 
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points  where  the  arcli  is  yertical,  which  in  this,  as  in  other  cases^ 
is  the  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch ;  then 

To=cT, (10.) 

All  the  equations  relative  to  the  co-ardi'naJtM  of  a  hydrostatic  aiclv 
given  in  Article  183,  are  made  applicable  to  a  geotftatic  arch,  by 

sabstitnting  a^  for  «,  and  ^  for  y.    This  principle,  however,  is  appli- 
c 

cable  to  coH/rdmales  only,  and  not  to  angles  of  inclination,  radii  of 

curvature,  nor  lengths  of  arcs.     The  modulus  ^i  and  amplitude  f  ^ 

are  therefore  to  be  considered  as  functions,  not  of  inclinations,  nor 

of  radii  of  curvature,  but  of  vertical  ordinates ;  that  is  to  say,  let 

«^  be  the  least  vertical  ordinate  at  the  crown,  Xx  the  vertical  tangent- 

ordinate,  and  X  the  greatest  vertical  ordinate  at  the  loop  (which 

are  the  same  in  both  kinds  of  arch),  then 


Isarocos^  =  arcco8 


aso 


/  X- a/* 

^  =  arc  sm  -^4? — ; — r-  =  *ro  sm 
X  *  sm  9 


^■f^^^' 

-^{i^}' 


(ii.> 


and  ^  is  the  same  function  of  $  and  ^  for  a  geostatic  arch,  that  ^ 

IS  for  a  hydrostatic  arch. 

185.  atcwf  rtc  Arch. — This  term  is  employed  to  denote  a  linear 

arch  sustaining  the  pressure  of  a 
material  in  which,  at  any  given 
point,  there  are  a  pair  of  conjugate 
pressures,  one  vertical,  and  the- 
other  in  a  fixed  direction,  hori- 
zontal or  inclined,  but  not  bearing 
to  each  other  any  constant  propor- 
tion, nor  following  any  invariable 
law  as  to  their  intensitieS|  except 
that  of  being  of  the  same  intensity 
throughout  each  plane  which  i» 
conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure, 
— a  condition  which  involves  the 
^mmetrical  distribution  of  the  ver- 
tical load  on  either  side  of  a  verti- 
cal axis  traversing  the  crown  of  the 
arch. 
'  The  principal  questions  whiclt 

"«f  •^-  arise    respecting  any  stereosUtic- 

apdi  are  comprehended  under  the  following 
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Pbobuol  €rive7hy  the  niode  of  distrHnUian  of  the  vertical  presaure, 
arid  the  figvrrt  of  the  arch;  required,  the  mode  of  distribtUion  of  the 
conjugate  pressure  necessary  in  order  to  prodtiee  equUibrium,  amd 
also,  the  thrust  at  each  point  o/the  arch. 

Case  1.  When  the  direction  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is  horizonJtoL 
This  case  is  represented  by  the  upper  diagram  in  fig  91.  Let  O, 
the  crown  of  tJie  arch,  be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates;  let 
0  X  be  vertical  and  Y  O  Y  horizontal  Botii  the  figure  of  the  arch 
and  the  forces  acting  on  it  are  symmetrical  on  either  side  of  the 
vertical  axis  OX.  Let  po  denote  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
presBore  at  the  point  O,  and  ro  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  arch 
at  that  point  Then  because  at  the  point  O  the  pressure  is  normal 
to  the  axchy  the  horizontal  thrust  along  the  arch  at  that  point  is 

%=P^n (1.) 

T«t  0  be  any  point  in  the  arch,  whose  co-ordinates  are  0  X  =  a;, 
X  0  =  y y  and  let 

%  szarccottm-—- 
dx 

be  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at  0  to  the  horizon.     Let  P«  denote 
the  vertical  load  on  the  arc  between  O  and  C. 

From  0  draw  the  vertical  line  CW  to  represent  P„  and  the 
tangent  C  T  forming  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  C  W  T  H.  Then 
C T  will  represent  the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  0,  and  OH  the 
horizontal  component  of  that  thrust;  and  if  this  be  difierent  from 
To,  the  difference  must  be  made  up  by  means  of  the  horizontal 
pressure  applied  to  the  arch  between  O  and  0.  To  express  this 
symbolically,  let  P,  be  the  amount  of  that  horizontal  pressure,  and 
T  the  thrust  C  f  along  the  arch  at  0 ;  then 

T=-^=P.coseci  =  P.    4^ (2.) 

smt  dx  ^   ' 

(where  ds  denotes  the  increment  of  the  arc  O  0). 
The  horizontal  component  C  ET  of  this  thrust  is 

T'cosi  =  P.-cotan«  =  P.--=^j 

CLX 

consequently  the  horizontal  pressure  which  must  be  applied  to  the 
arch  between  O  and  0  to  maintain  equilibriimi  is 

P,  =  To  —  P.  •  cotan  *  =  To  —  P,*  ^; (3.) 

it  SB 
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and  if  this  equation  be  fxdfilled  at  every  point  of  the  arch,  it  will 
be  balanced.— Q.  R  L 

When  P,  is  pomtive,  it  represents  iwuxvrd  presswre,  such  as  may 
arise  from  the  resistance  of  the  materials  of  the  spcmdril  of  an  arch 
to  compression.  When  P,  is  negative,  it  represents  outward 
pressure,  such  as  may  arise  from  the  resistance  to  compression  of 
a  poi*tion  of  material  situated  below  the  crown  of  the  ideal  linear 
arch  O  0,  or  Unsion,  such  as  may  arise  fix>m  tenacity  in  the  spandril, 
and  in  the  materials  connecting  it  with  the  arch. 

The  irUensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure  is  found  by  taking  two 
points  in  the  arch  indefinitely  near  to  each  other,  and  finding  the 
lutio  which  the  portion  of  the  horizontal  pressure  applied  between 
them  bears  to  the  difieronce  of  their  vertical  ordinatea  Let  the  in- 
tensity required  be  denoted  by  p^\  then 

^^,___^(P.cotant)_        d   (      dy\ 
^'~dx  ""  dx  "^TxK  'Ji)'"^^' 

(This  equation  comprehends  the  cases  already  considered  in  Article 
168,  of  a  cord  under  vertical  loads,  or  an  arch  whose  figure  is  that 
of  such  a  cord  inverted;  for  in  that  case,  P,  =  T©  tan  »,  and 
P,  cotan  i  =  To  =  constant,  so  that  p,  =±:  0.) 

If  it  be  i*equired  to  express  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  pressure 
in  terms  of  that  of  the  vertical  pressure,  let  the  latter  intensity  be 

then 


'■—T.&h"') -•<»•) 


Restricted  Ccue.  Let  the  arch  have  a  horizontal  eoetrados^  at  the 
height  a  above  the  crown  0,  and  let  the  vertical  pi'essure  be  due  to 
the  weight  of  material  below  that  extrados;  then 

PQ  —  wa',p,z=zw{a  +  »)i 
and  the  vertical  load  becomes 

^M=^  J  Psdy  =  w  j  (a  +  x)  dy'r (d.) 

being  proportional  to  the  area  between  the  intrados  and  eztradoSi 
and  the  vertical  ordinates  at  O  and  0. 

ExaTnple.  Let  the  linear  arch  be  part  of  a  circle  of  the  radius  r, 
with  a  horizontal  extrados  at  the  distance  r  +  a  from  its  centre. 


■(7.) 
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In  this  case  it  is  convenient  to  express  all  the  variables  in  teruui 
of  the  inclination  t  of  the  arch.     Thus  we  have 

a^  =  r(l — cost);  ' 
y  =  r'sin  i; 
dx  =  r  'sintG^t ; 
dy  =  r'  coBidi. 

It  is  also  useful  to  make  a  =  mr,  m  being  the  ratio  which  the 
depth  of  load  at  the  crown  bears  to  the  radius.  Then  we  have  for 
the  thrust  at  O, 

To  =  mwr«; (8.) 

and  for  the  vertical  load  between  O  and  0, 

P,  =  w  r  (a  +  a?)  rf  y  =  u>  f^  I  (w  +  1  —  cos  t)  cos  i  c?  • 

*  /  /I        \    •     •       cos  I  sin  1       i    )  ,. . 

=  «7r-|(l+m)smt ^ 2'\ ^^'^ 

which  value  being  introduced  into  equation  4,  gives  for  the  inten^ 
sity  of  the  horizontal  pressure 


_  dT,  _       ^(P^cotant)_ 1_    c/(P,cotant) 

"' ~~   dx  dx  ""       rsin*  di 

^^      ^  /  /I        \        •       ^^^  *       •  cos  t ) 
suif    a^  i  ^         ^  2  2smt  j 

(i  —  cos  t  sin  t\  ,^^. 

l+m-co8t 2  8in'i      }  (^^•) 

The  value  of  the  horizontal  pressure  itself  is  given  by  introducing 
the  values  of  To  and  P«  from  equations  8  and  9  into  equation  3,  and 
is  as  follows  : — 


T>  j/  /I  _i_     \        .   ,   cos-t  ,  icosi| 

P,  =  fi;.'|m~{l+m)cosi  +  -2-  +  2-^.}...(ll.) 

rhe  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch  at  0  is  given 
)y  the  equation 

Tooai  =  T.-P,  =  «,-{(l+m)co8t-^*-i^!}(12.) 
r  the  crowTi  of  1 


When  1  =  0,  that  is,  for  the  crovtni  of  the  arch,  p,  takes  the  fol- 
lowing value: — 
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80  that  for  every  circular  linear  arch  in  which  the  depth  of  load  at 
the  CTOwn,  w  r,  is  less  than  <me-third  of  the  radius,  p,  has  negalive 
values  at  and  near  the  crown,  showing  that  mjiiiwa/rd  horizontal 
pressure  or  tension  is  required  to  preserve  equilibrium.  In  such 
cases,  there  is  a  certain  value  of  the  angle  %  for  which  j»,  =  0.  At 
the  point  where  this  takes  place,  P,  consequently  attains  a  ftaga^ve 
inaadmum^  and  the  horizontal  component  T  •  cos  t  of  the  thrust 
along  the  arch  attains  a  positive  maodmum,  greater  than  Tq,  because 
of  P,  being  negativa  Let  this  point  be  cfldled  Co,  and  let  the  in- 
clination of  the  arch  at  it  be  denoted  by  v  This  angle  must 
satisfy  the  transcendental  equation 

II                  •       to  — cos t^,  sin t;^       ^  ,  „. 

1+m-cost,-  o_.__o_^  =  o, (13.) 

and  can  thei*efore  be  found  by  appi-oximation  only.  As  a  first 
approximation,  may  be  taken 

Sm+l 
1^  =  arc  •  cos  •  — ^ —  ; 

and  then  by  successive  substitutions,  nearer  and  nearer  approxi- 
mations may  be  foimd 

Supposing  to  to  have  been  thus  determined  to  a  sufficient  degree 
of  accuracy,  its  substitution  for  t  in  the  equation  12  will  give  the 
maximum  value  of  the  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  of  the 
arch. 

By  expanding  or  contracting  the  horizontal  dimensions  of  a  car- 
cular  arch,  it  can  be  transformed  into  an  elliptic  arch,  which  will 
be  balanced  under  forces  deduced  from  those  applied  to  the  circular 
ai-ch  according  to  the  principles  explained  in  Articles  180,  184. 
[n  adapting  the  equations  from  7  to  13  inclusive  to  an  elliptic 
iirch,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  t  represents  not  the  inclination  of  the 
elliptic  arch  itself  at  a  given  point,  but  that  of  the  circular  arch 
from  which  the  elliptic  arch  is  derived  at  the  corresponding  point 

Case  2.  When  the  direction  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is  inclined. 
This  case  is  represented  in  the  lower  diagram  of  fig.  91.  The  in- 
clined axis  of  co-ordinates,  Y'  0'  Y',  is  taken  parallel  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  conjugate  pressure,  and  touching  the  arch  at  the  point 
()',  which  is  now  its  crown.  Each  double  ordinate  of  the  arcli, 
C  X'  C  =  2  y',  is  bisected  by  the  vertical  axis,  on  either  side  of 
which  the  vertical  load  is  symmetrically  distributed. 

Let  j  denote  the  inclination  of  the  conjugate  pressure  to  the 
liorizon.  Construct  a  parallel  projection  of  the  given  arch,  like  the 
upper  diagram  of  the  figure,  having  its  vertical  ordinates  equal  to 
those  of  the  distorted  arch,  and  its  horizontal  ordinates  less  in  the 
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latio  COB  J  :  1  ;  conceive  it  to  be  under  a  vertical  load,  of  equal 
amount  to  that  on  the  distorted  arch,  and  similarly  distributed  ; 
determine  the  horizontal  pressures  required  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio; 
then  will  the  proper  projection  of  tiiose  pressures  keep  the  dis- 
torted arch  in  equilibria 

The  relations  amongst  the  co-ordinates  of  the  two  arches,  and 
the  amounts  and  magnitudes  of  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pres- 
sures, are  as  follows,  quantities  relating  to  the  distorted  arch  being 
distinguished  by  accented  letters  : — 

F.  =  P,;T',  =  T,seci;F,  =  P,8ecy;  i...(14,) 

j/.  =p,  cosy ;  p',=p,  sec/ 

Let  H'  denote  the  conjugate  componeiU  of  the  thrust  of  the  di£»- 
torted  arch  at  any  point  C ;  then  we  have 

H'  =  r,-P,  =  (T,-P,)8eci; (15.) 

and  if  IT  be  the  thrust  along  the  distorted  arch  at  C,  then 

T=  ^(F;  +  H'^=!=2H'F,-8iny) (16.) 

the  positive  or  negative  sign  being  used  according  as  the  point  iJ 
u  at  the  depressed  or  the  elevated  side  of  the  arch. 

186.  Pointed  Arches. — If  a  linear  arch,  as  in  fig.  92,  consists  ot 
two  arc9,  B  C,  C  B,  meeting  in  a  point  at  0,  it  is 
necessary  to  equilibrium  that  there  shoidd  be  con- 
centrated at  the  point  0  a  load  equal  to  that  which 
would  have  been  distributed  over  the  two  arcs  AC, 
0  A,  extending  from  the  point  C  to  the  respective 
crowns.  A,  A,  of  the  curves  of  which  two  portions  "'  p*  92 
Ibrm  the  pointed  arch.  ^' 

187.  Total  Conjngate  Tbraat  of  lilncar  ArcUcn, — The  total  COn  - 
jugate  thrust  of  an  arch  is  the  conjugate  component,  horizontal  oi- 
inclined,  as  the  case  may  be,  of  the  entire  pressure  exerted  between 
one  semi-arch  and  its  abutment,  whether  directly,  at  the  point 
from  which  the  arch  springs,  or  above  that  point,  through  the 
material  of  the  spandriL 

When  a  linear  arch  is  of  such  a  figure  as  to  be  balanced  under  a 
load  of  which  the  pressure  is  whoUy  vertical  (as  in  the  case  de- 
scribed in  Article  174),  that  is  to  say,  when  its  figure  is  that  in 
which  a  cord  would  hang,  loaded  with  the  same  weight  distributed 
in  the  same  manner,  its  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  simply  at  tho 
]ioint  from  which  it  springs,  and  is  equal  to  the  conjugate  com- 
]ionent  of  the  thrust  along  the  arch,  which  is  a  constant  quantity 
throughout  its  whole  extent. 
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When  an  arch  springs  vertically  Irom  its  abutments,  the  point 
of  springing  sustains  the  vertical  load  of  the  semi-arch  only ;  and 
the  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  wholly  through  the  spandriL 

In  other  cases,  the  conjugate  thrust  is  exerted  partly  at  the 
point  of  springing  and  partly  through  the  spandriL 

Theobem.  ThA  (jmuywni  of  the  conjugate  Uvrust  is  equal  to  the  oou' 
jugale  eomponent  of  the  thrust  along  the  OAxh  at  tJie  point  where  that 
€t>mp&nerU  is  a  maaci'mwnh;  for  at  that  point,  as  appears  from  the 
reasoning  of  Article  185,  the  intensify  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
between  the  arch  and  its  spandril  is  nothing :  it  is,  therefore,  en- 
tirely below  that  point  that  the  conjugate  thrust,  whether  through 
the  spandril  or  at  the  point  of  springing,  is  exerted;  and  conae- 
quentiy  the  amount  of  that  thrust  must  be  equal  to  the  maximum 
conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  along  the  arch,  which  is  balanced 
by  it.  The  point  of  the  arch  where  the  conjugate  component  of  the 
thrust  along  it  is  a  maximum,  is  called  the  point  of  ruptu/re,  for 
reasons  which  will  afterwards  appear.  It  may  be  at  the  crown;  or 
it  may  be  in  a  lower  position,  to  be  determined  by  solving  the  equa- 
tion formed  by  malang  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
between  the  arch  and  spandril,  as  foimd  by  the  method  of  Article 
185,  equal  to  nothing  :  that  is, 

c?P,              d    /^  dy\        ^  „  ^ 

P'=d^  =  -di  \^'  di)  =  ^ (^•) 

This  equation  having  been  solved  so  as  to  give  the  position  of  the 
)»oint  of  rupttire,  the  corresponding  value  of  P^  being  the  vertical 
load  supported  at  that  point,  is  to  be  computed;  and  then  the  conju- 
gate thrust  is  given  by  the  equation 

H;,  =  max.  value  of  P,j^ (2.) 

(Where  the  conjugate  pressures,  as  is  generally  the  case,  are  hori* 

dy 
zontal,  -r—  =  cotan  i ;  and  the  value  of  i,  the  inclination  of  the  ardi, 

a  OS 

which  fulfils  equation  1,  is  called  the  angle  of  rupture). 

When  the  point  of  rupture  is  the  crown  of  the  arch  (as  in  hydro* 
static  and  geostatic  arches),  equation  2  gives  no  result,  because  of 

P,  vanishing  and  -^  increasing  indefinitely;  but  it  has  already 
a  X 

been  shown  by  other  methods  that  in  this  cajse,  where  the  conjugate 

pressures  are  horizontal — 

H,  =  T,  =  p,r,; (3.) 

Pt  being  the  intensity  of  the  vertical  load,  and  r,  the  radius  of  cur- 
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vatme ;  but  in  order  to  fonn  an  equation  which  shall  be  applicable 
whether  the  conjugate  pressures  and  co-ordinates  are  horizontal  or 
inclined,  the  above  equation  must  be  converted  into  one  expressed 
in  tenns  of  the  co-ordinates ;  that  is  to  bblj, 

dy' dy  dy* 

(Px      1 
For  rectaninilar  co-ordinates  -r-^  =  —  at  the  crown  of  the  arch,  so 

dy^      ro 
that  equation  4  is  converted  into  equation  3. 

Thus  iar  as  to  finding  the  amoimt  of  the  conjugate  thrust.  To 
find  the  position  of  Ua  restdtcmt,  that  is  to  say,  the  depth  of  its  line 
of  action  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  we  must  conceive 
it  to  act  against  a  vertical  plane,  extending  from  the  depth  of  the 
point  of  rupture  below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane,  down  to 
the  depth  of  the  point  of  springing  below  that  plane,  and  find,  by 
the  methods  of  Article  89,  the  vertical  co-ordinate  of  the  centre  of 
preuure  of  the  plane  so  acted  upon.  That  is  to  say,  let  x^  denote 
the  depth  of  the  point  of  rupture,  and  scj  that  of  the  point  of  spring- 
ing below  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane ;  p,  the  intensity  of  the 
coi^jugate  pressure  between  the  arch  and  spandril  at  any  point 
l)etween  those  points,  and 


H,  =  ^-jy,dx, (5.) 


the  conjugate  component  of  the  thrust  of  the  arch  at  the  point  of 
springing;  also,  let  x^  be  the  depth  of  the  resultant  conjugate 
thrust  b^ow  the  conjugate  co-ordinate  plane;  then 


/""ajpy  -daj  +  HjaJi 
J  A> 


«.  =  -= ^ (6) 

Example  L    Circular  wrck  under  uniform  narmcd  pressure  of 
nUensity,  p.  183  (Art  179). 

Here  p,=zp:=p;  and  the  point  of  rupture  is  at  the  crown, 
the  horizontal  thrust  is 

Ho  =  T=pr (7.) 

Let  the  crown  be  taken  for  origin  of  co-ordinates,  so  that  a^  =  0. 
Oasb  L  Semicircle,     Here  a;,  =  r;  Hi  =  0;  and 

Ap^       r  .^ 

"'«  =  '7r"  2 ^^^ 
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Case  2.  Segmenl,  Inclination  at  springing,  i,.  Here  a^  «  r 
(I  —  cos  t^;  H,  =ip r  •  cos  »;  and 

\  pg^  +  prxi'  coRJ 
^"  = jST 

=  r  (i  (1  —  COS  ty  +  cos  t  (1  —  cos  t))  =r  I  •  sin*  f...(9.) 

Example  11.  Semi-elliptic  orcA,  tmder  ccmjugate  uniform  vertical 
and  lumzonial  presswres  (Art  180).  Let  a  =  a;,  be  the  rise,  or 
vei-tical  semi-axis;  cathe  horizontal  semi-axis,  or  hal/'Span;  and 
let  the  origin  of  co-ordinates  be  at  the  crown.  Then  p,  =  «*/>,; 
and  we  have 

Ho  =  To  =  a  p,  =  c"  «!>.  =  c  P.;  iCH  =  2  .••  (10.) 

Example  III.  Semi-elliptic  distorted  an^,  vAlk  conjugate  wU/orm 
vertical  and  oblique  pressures  (Art  181).  The  vertical  and  conju- 
gate semidiameters,  or  rise  and  indined  half-spar^  being  denoted 
l»y  a  and  c  a  respectively,  the  equations  10  apply  to  this  case  also. 

"  Example  IV.  Hydrostatic  arch  (Art  183).  The  origin  of  oo- 
ordinates  being  taken,  as  in  the  article  referred  to,  at  the  point  of 
the  extrados  vertically  above  the  crown,  we  have  p^  =  p,  =  to  a^ 

Ho  =  To  =  u^-^~^;  H,  =  0;  and 

*""  5;  3   «f  — a:?  ^      ' 

Exam/pie  V.  Geostatic  a/rchy  with  horizontal  or  indined  exitradcm 
(Art.  184).   Here/),  =  w a;  •  cos j;  p,  =  <?p^  =  c*  m? «  •  cosj j  Htf= 

To  =  c  P,  =  c"  w  cos  j  '^'"7      ;  and  consequently 

"=1%^ <•'•' 

as  in  the  last  example. 

Example  YI.  Semicircular  arch  wUh  horizontal  extrados.  In 
this  case  the  angle  of  rupture  to  is  to  be  determined  by  means 
of  equation  13  of  Article  185;  and  thence,  by  equation  12  of  the 
same  Article,  is  to  be  found  Ho.  The  springing  being  vertical, 
we  have  ij  =  90**;  H,  =  0.  Let  the  crown  of  the  arch  be  taken  as 
origin  ;  then  a;  =r  r  (1  —  cos  i),  d  a;  =  r  *  sin  i  *  d  ^  and  equation 
6  of  the  present  Article  becomes 
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.«n  =  g-  •  /'*VfSin»(l  —coa%)'di; (13.) 

Example  YIL  Circular  segmental  arch  wUh  horizontal  extradoe. 
Let  t)  be  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at  the  springing,  P|  the  total 
vertical  load;  then 

Hi  =  P,  cotan  ij (14.) 

Let  %Q  be  determined  as  in  the  last  eicample. 

Case  L  iq  >  or  =  t..  In  this  case  H^  =:  Hi,  and  the  conjugate 
thrust  is  simply  the  single  horizontal  force  Hj  at  the  point  of  spring- 
ing. 

Case  2.  %>  <  i^.  Find  Ho  as  in  the  last  example,  and  let  the 
origin  of  co-ordinates  be  at  the  crown;  then 

«,  =  r  (1  —  cos  t])  j  and  we  have 
«e  =  A  |r*J%,8int(l— cosiVrft  +  rH,(l--co8t,)l(15.) 

188.  Arpv^^sEimate  MyJff  Itc  and  Clesrtoric  Arch— > — The  subject 
of  elliptic  functions  is  so  seldom  studied,  and  complete  tables  of 
them  are  so  scarce,  that  it  is  use^  to  possess  a  method  of  finding 
the  proper  proportions  of  hydrostatic  and  geostatic  arches  (Articles 
183,  184)  to  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  practical  pur- 
poses, using  algebraic  functions  alone. 

Such  a  method  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  a  hydit)static  arch 
approaches  nearly  to  the  figure  of  a  semi-elliptic  arch  of  the  same 
height,  and  having  its  maximum  and  minimum  radii  of  curvature 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Let  se^  a^i,  as  in  Article  183,  be  the  depth  of  load  of  a  hydrostatic 
arch  at  the  crown  and  springing  respectively;  ro,  fj,  its  radii  of 
curvature  at  those  points;  a  =  «i  —  x^ii^A  rise;  y^  its  half-span, 
given  in  Article  183  by  means  of  elliptic  functions. 

Suppose  a  semi-elliptic  arch  to  be  drawn,  having  the  same  rise, 
a,  with  the  hydrostatic  arch;  let  r'o,  f^i,  be  its  radii  of  curvature  at 
the  crown  and  springing,  whose  proportion  to  each  other  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  radii  of  the  hydrostatic  arch;  that  is  to  say, 

r'o  "re         a?, ' 

Let  b  be  the  half-span  of  this  semi-ellipse.  Then  because  the  cubes 
of  the  semi-axes  of  an  ellipse  are  to  each  other  inversely  as  the  radii 
of  curvature  at  the  respective  extrenvities  of  the  semi-axes,  we  have 

6  =  «y'^=(x.-a%)-y- (1.) 
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A  rough  approzimatiou  to  the  half-span  of  the  hydrostatic  BTch 
is  found  by  making  y^  =  b;  but  this,  in  the  cases  which  occur  in 
practice^  is  too  great  by  an  excess  which  vanes  between  -Ar  and  t^, 
and  is  about  i^  on  an  average.  Hence  we  may  take,  as  a  ^rsi 
ajpproadmeiHan  whose  utmost  error  in  practice  is  about  wb,  and 
whose  average  error  is  about  riv,  the  following  formula,  giving  the 
half-span  in  terms  of  the  depths  of  load  at  the  crown  and  springing  :«* 


y.  =  |(-'.-«')-\/S w 


Suppose  the  rise  a  and  half -span  y^  of  a  proposed  hydrostatic  arch 
to  be  given,  and  that  it  is  required  to  find  the  depths  of  load ;  equa- 
tion 2  gives  us,  as  an  approximation, 

xj_  _  /20  y,y 

and  because  «i  —  ai^  ^  a,  we  have 

/20y.y 
\19a/ 


/aOy.y        >*>-»    /20y.Y 
\19ay~*  U9a/ 


•  •••••(v*^ 


A  dowr  appraxinuUion  is  given  by  the  equations 


6=y.  + 


30  a' 


.(4.) 


6'  a» 

*' =  « •  F^=^»' ^  =  "  >-^rii- 

A  semicircular  or  semi-elliptic  arch  may  have  its  conjugate  thrast 
approximately  determined,  by  considering  it  as  an  approodmate  geo- 
8taMc  a/rchy  as  follows : — 

Let  there  be  given,  the  half-span  of  the  arch  iji  question,  horizontal 
or  inclined,  as  the  case  may  be,  y„  the  depths  of  load  at  its  crown 
and  springing,  x^  a?,,  and  the  vertical  load  at  the  springing,  Pi. 
Determine,  by  equation  2  or  equation  4,  the  span  y^  of  a  hydro* 
static  arch  for  the  depths  of  load  x^  Xi,  and  let 


(«.) 
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be  the  ratio  of  the  half-span  of  the  actual  arch  to  that  of  the  hydro- 
static arcL 

The  actual  arch  may  now  be  conceived  as  an  approximation  to 
a  geoBtatic  arch,  transformed  from  the  hydrostatic  arch  by  pre- 
serving its  vertical  ordinates  and  load,  and  altering  its  conjugate 
ordinates  and  thrust  in  the  ratio  c.  The  conjugate  thrust  of  a 
hydrostatic  arch  being  equal  to  the  load,  we  have,  as  an  approxi- 
mation to  the  conjugate  thrust  of  the  given  semi-elliptic  or  semi- 
circular  archy 

Ho  =  cP, (6.) 

Section  3. — On  Frictumal  Stability. 

189.  FricttoM  is  that  force  which  acts  between  two  bodies  at  their 
mr&ce  of  contact,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  that  surface, 
80  as  to  resist  their  sliding  on  each  other,  and  which  depends  on 
the  force  with  which  the  bodies  are  pressed  together. 

There  is  also  a  kind  of  resistance  to  the  sliding  of  two  bodies 
upon  each  other,  which  is  independent  of  the  force  with  which 
ihey  are  pressed  together,  and  which  is  analogous  to  that  kind  of 
strength  which  resists  the  division  of  a  solid  body  by  ahea/ring, — 
that  is,  by  the  sliding  of  one  part  upon  another.  This  kind  of 
resistance  is  called  adhesion.  It  will  not  be  considered  in  the 
present  section. 

Eiiction  may  act  either  as  a  means  of  giving  stability  to  struc- 
tures, as  a  means  of  transmitting  motion  in  machines,  or  as  a  cause 
of  loss  of  power  in  machines.  In  the  present  section  it  is  to  be 
considered  in  the  first  of  those  three  capacities  only. 

190.  i«aw  •rs^iM  FricttoB. — The  following  law  respecting  the 
friction  of  solid  bodies  has  been  ascertained  by  experiment : — 

The  friction  which  a  given  pair  of  solid  bodies,  with,  their  av/ifaces 
in  a  given  condition,  are  capable  of  exerting ^  is  simply  proportional 
to  the  force  with  which  they  are  pressed  together. 

If  the  bodies  be  acted  upon  by  a  lateral  force  tending  to  make 
them  slide  on  each  other,  then  so  long  as  the  lateral  force  is  not 
greater  than  the  amount  fixed  by  this  law,  the  friction  will  be  equal 
and  opposite  to  it,  and  will  balance  it. 

There  is  a  limit  to  the  exactness  of  the  above  law,  when  the 
pressure  becomes  so  intense  as  to  crush  or  grind  the  parts  of  the 
bodies  at  and  near  their  surface  of  contact.  At  and  beyond  that 
limit  the  friction  increases  more  rapidly  than  the  pressure ;  but 
that  limit  ought  never  to  be  attained  in  a  structure. 

From  the  law  of  friction  it  follows,  that  the  friction  between 
two  bodies  may  be  computed  by  multiplying  the  force  with  which 
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they  are  pressed  together  by  a  constant  oo-efficient  which  is  to  be 
determined  by  experiment,  and  which  depends  on  the  nature  of  the 
bodies  and  the  condition  of  their  surfaces :  that  is  to  say,  let  N 
denote  the  pressure, /the  eo-^dent  offriotum^  and  F  the  force  of 
friction,  then 

F  =/N. 

191.  ABsi€  mi  JBeipMe. — Let  A  A,  in  fig.  93,  represent  any  solid 
body,  B  B  a  portion  of  the  surfieu^  of  another 
body,  with  which  A  A  is  in  contact  throughout 
the  plane  surface  of  contact  e  K  Let  P  C  re- 
present the  amount,  direction,  and  position  of 
the  resultant  of  a  force  by  which  A  A  is  urged 
Miqvdy  towards  B  B,  so  that  0  is  the  eentre  of 
!?•  «o  "  pressv/re  of  the  surface  of  contact  e  K  (Art 
^'^-  ^^'  89.) 

Let  P  C  be  resolved  into  two  rectangular  components :  one, 
N  C,  normal  to  the  plane  of  contact,  and  pressing  the  bodies  to- 
gether: the  other,  TC,  tangential  to  the  plane  of  contact,  and 
tending  to  make  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.  Let  the  total 
force  P  C,  be  denoted  by  P,  its  normal  component  by  W,  and  its 
tangential  component  by  T ;  and  let  the  angle  of  obliquily  T  P  0 
or  P  0  N  be  denoted  by  ^,  so  that 

N  =  Pcos6,  ) 

T  =  P-sin^  =  N-tantf.  j  ^^'^ 

Then  so  long  as  the  tangential  force  T  is  not  greater  than  fSy  it 

will  be  balanced  by  the  friction,  which  will  be  equal  and  opposite 

to  it ;  but  the  friction  cannot  exceed  /N;  so  that  if  T  be  greater 

than  this  Hmit,  it  will  be  no  longer  balanced  by  the  friction,  but 

will  make  the  bodies  slide  on  each  other.     Now  the  condition,  that 

T 
T  shall  not  exceed  /N,  is  equivalent  to  the  condition,  that  r^, 

or  tau  B^  shall  not  exceed/ 

Hence  it  follows,  thaZ  the  greatest  a/ngle  qfobUqwUy  of  wesmm 
between  tvx>  pkmes  which  is  consistent  with  stabiUti/j  is  the  angle 
whose  tcmgent  is  the  co-efficierU  o/friction. 

This  angle  is  called  the  angle  of  repose,  and  is  denoted  by  ^  It 
is  the  steepest  inclination  of  a  plane  to  the  horizon,  at  which  a 
block  of  a  given  substance  will  remain  in  equilibrio  upon  it ;  for  if 
P  represents  the  weight  of  the  body  A  A,  so  that  P  0  is  vertical, 
and  ^  =  9,  then  ^  is  the  inclination  of  B  B  to  the  horizon. 

The  relations  between  the  friction,  the  normal  pressure,  and  the 
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total  pressure,  vhen  the  obliquity  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  repose, 
are  giren  by  the  following  equations ; — 


F  =  T  =/N  =  N-tan*  »  F-sm^ 


JT^' 


.(2.) 


192.    Table  •€  €o-cacieata  •f  Frictl«B  Mid  Aafiles  •/ 

Very  extensive  tables  of  the  co-efficients  of  friction  of  different 
materials  used  in  construction  are  published  in  the  works  of 
General  Morin  of  the  French  Artillery,  and  have  been  reprinted 
in  various  treatises.  The  following  is  a  condensed  table  compiled 
from  General  Morin's  tables  and  from  other  authorities,  giving 

those  constants,  anT'ldfio  the  reciprocal,  ^  =  cotan  ^,  for  the 

xnaterials  of  structures,  arr^fe^ed  in  a  few  compi-ehensive  classes, 
its  piactdcal  utility  is  equal  tovthat  of  the  more  voltiminous  and 
detailed  tables  from  which  it  haa^%i<een  condensed : — 


0'6  to  07       31**  to  35®     1-67  to  I '43 

074  ^6%  1-35 

about  04  2^  2'5 

07  to  0-3  35**  to  ^^  1-43  to  3-33 

0-5  to  0-3  36°l  to  I  r^  2  to  5 

06  to  02  31°  to  ii°i  1-67  to  5 

025  to  015  14°  to  8°i  4  to  6-67 

0-51  27°  1-96 

033  i8°i  3 

0-25  to  i-o  14®  to  45*^  4  to  I 

0-38  to  075     21°  to  37°     2  63  to  1-33 

T-o  .  45°  I 

031  17°  323 

o'8i  to  I -I  I  39°  to  48**  I  23  to  0-9 
(8oe  Appendix,  p.  639.) 
193.  Vrictimud  mahOhj  •€  Plane  Jeiais. — In  a  structure  com- 
posed of  a  number  of  pieces  connected  only  by  touching  each  other 
at  plane  surfaces  (as  is  the  case  in  masonry  and  brickwork),  it  is 
necessary  to  stability  that  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  should  at  no 
)uint  exceed  the  angle  of  repose. 


Dry  maspniy  and  brick-  > 

work,... I 

Masonry  and  brickwork,  \ 

with  damp  mortar, j 

Timber  on  stone, 

Iron  on  stone, 

Timber  on  tiihber, 

Timber  on  metals,. 

Metals  on  metals, 

I^Iasonry  on  dry  clay,.... 
Masonry  on  moist  clay,.. 

Earth  on  earth, 

Earth  on  earth,  diy  sand, ) 

clay,  and  mixed  earth,  | 
Earth    on    earth,    dampi 

clay, J 

Earth  on  earth,  wet  clay. 
Earth  on  earth,  shingle) 

aiMl  gravel, / 
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In  structures  of  masonry,  this  condition  can  almost  al-ways  be 
complied  with  by  suitably  placing  the  joints. 

Both  this  and  other  principles  depending  on  the  effect  of  friction 
in  promoting  the  stability  of  masonry,  will  be  considered  in  subse- 
quent sections. 

1 94.  Fri«u«Bal  0tabiiit7  •€  Bank.* — A  Structure  of  earth,  whether 
produced  by  excavation  or  by  embankment,  preserves  its  figure  at 
first  partly  by  means  of  the  friction  between  its  grains,  and  partly 
by  means  of  their  mutual  cohesion  or  tenacity;  which  latter  force 
is  considerable  in  some  kinds  of  earth,  such  as  clay,  especially  when 
moist.  It  is  by  its  tenacity  that  a  bank  of  earth  is  enabled  to  stand 
with  a  vertical  face,  or  even  an  overhanging  face,  for  a  few  feet 
below  its  upper  edge;  whereas  friction  alone,  as  will  afterwards 
appear,  would  make  it  assume  an  uniform  slope. 

But  the  tenacity  of  eai'th  is  gradually  destroyed  by  the  action  of 
air  and  moisture,  and  of  the  changes  of  the  weather;  so  that  its 
friction  is  the  only  force  which  can  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
permanent  stability.  In  the  present  investigation,  therefore,  the 
stability  of  a  mass  of  earth,  or  of  shingle  or  gravel,  or  of  any  other 
material  consisting  of  separate  grains,  will  be  treated  as  arising 
wholly  from  the  mutual  friction  of  those  grains,  and  not  from  any 
adhesion  amongst  them. 

Previous  researches  on  this  subject  are  based  (so  far  as  I  am 
acquainted  with  them)  on  some  mathematical  artifice  or  assumption, 
such  as  Coulomb's  "Wedge  of  Least  Resistance. "  Researches  so  based, 
although  leading  to  true  solutions  of  many  special  problems,  are 
both  limited  in  the  application  of  their  resulte,  and  unsatisfactory 
in  a  scientific  point  of  view.  I  propose,  therefore,  to  investigate 
the  mathematical  theory  of  the  frictional  stability  of  a  granular 
mass,  without  the  aid  of  any  artifice  or  assumption,  and  from  the 
following  sole 

Principle.  The  resistance  to  displacement  hy  sliding  along  a 
give7i  plcme  in  a  loose  granvlar  mass,  is  eqtial  to  the  normal  pressure 
exerted  between  the  parts  of  the  mass  on  either  side  of  thai  plane, 
midtiplied  by  specific  constant. 

The  specific  constant  is  the  coefficient  of  friction  of  the  majss,  and 
is  the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose.  Let  p^  denote  the  normal 
pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  the  plane  in  question;  q  the  resistance 
to  sliding  (per  unit  of  area  also);  ^  the  angle  of  repose;  then  the 
symbolic^  expression  of  the  above  principle  is  as  follows : — 

^  =  tan  (p (1.) 

*  This  and  the  ensuing  Articles  of  the  present  section  are  to  a  great  extent  abridged 
from  a  paper  "  On  the  Stability  of  Looee  Earth'*  in  the  Philoicpkioal  Trantactioiit 
for  1856-7. 
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TbiA  principle  forms  tbe  basis  of  every  investigation  of  tbe 
stobility  of  eartb.  Tbe  peculiarity  of  tbe  present  investigation 
eaiiaista  in  its  deducing  tbe  laws  of  tbat  stability  from  tbe  above 
principle  alone,  witbout  tbe  aid  of  any  otber  special  principle.  It 
will  iu  some  instances  be  necessary  to  refer  to  Moseley's  '*  Principle 
of  the  Lieast  Resistance;"  but  tbis  must  be  re^rded  not  as  a  special 
principle,  but  as  a  general  principle  of  statics.^ 

In  a  granular  mass,  any  plane  whatsoever  may  be  considered  as 
A  plane  jointy  in  tbe  sense  in  wbicb  tbat  term  bsfi  been  employed  in 
Article  193 ;  and  bence,  and  from  the  principle  already  stated, 
follows, 

Thsor£H  L  It  18  necegmry  to  the  ataJbUUy  of  a  granvlar  nuus, 
thai  the  direction  o/the  pressure  between  the  portions  into  which  it  is 
divided  by  any  plane  sJundd  not  at  any  point  make  with  the  normal 
to  that  plcme  an  angle  exceeding  the  angle  of  repose. 

From  i^bat  has  been  already  proved,  respecting  internal  stress, 
in  Part  I.,  Chap.  V.,  Sect  3,  and  especially  in  Articles  108  to  112 
inclusive,  it  is  evident,  that  the  plane  at  any  point  in  a  mass,  on 
which  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  is  greatest,  is  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  which  contains  the  axes  of  gi-eatest  and  least  pressure, 
— ^the  pressure  of  greatest  obliquity  being  parallel  to  that  plane  of 
greatest  and  least  pressure. 

The  relations  amongst  the  intensities  of  the  pressures  in  a  solid 
maas,  which  are  parallel  to  one  plane,  as  represented  by  the  "  Ellipse 
of  Stress,"  have  been  investigated  in  Article  112.  The  present 
case,  of  a  mass  of  earth,  is  one  in  which  a  limit  to  the  greatest 
MiquUy  is  assigned ;  vizL,  tbat  it  shall  not  exceed  the  angle  of  re- 
pose, f .  The  relation  between  tbat  greatest  obliquity  and  the 
greatest  and  least  pressures,  has  been  found  in  Article  112,  Pix>- 
blem  IIL,  Case  1,  equation  6,  viz. : — 

^,=arc-8inP^^::^; 

pi  being  taken  to  represent  the  greatest,  and  p^  the  least  pressure, 
and  ^,  the  greatest  obliquity  of  pressure.     By  Theorem  I.  we  have 

(where  .^^  means,  "less  than  or  equal  to;"  that  is,  "not  greater  than"). 
Hence  follows  the  following  equation : — 


Pf 


=  sin  Bt^^Ria  <p; (2.) 


Pi    +  Pi 

or  in  words, 

Theobem  II.  At  eac?i  point  in  a  mass  of  earth,  the  ratio  of  the 
difference  of  the  greatest  and  least  pressures  to  their  sum  cannot  exceed 
^  sine  of  the  angle  of  repose. 
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Another  symbolical  expression  of  tiiis  Theorem  is  as  follows: — 

2.^1j_dn£ 

Pi  —  1  —  smf  ^' 

When  the  directions  of  any  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  in  the 
plane  of  greatest  and  least  pressure  in  a  mass  of  earth  are  given, 
the  limits  of  the  ratio  which  the  intensities  of  those  pressures  be&r 
to  each  other  are  given  by  the  solution  of  Problem  Y.  of  Article  112, 

equation  27.  In  that  equation,  make  nr=:0,  the  common  obliquity 
of  the  pair  of  conjugate  pressures,  and  let  #,  represent  the  greatest 
aettial  obliquity  of  pressure  in  the  mass,  which  must  not  exceed  ^; 
then  py  as  before,  being  the  greater  conjugate  pressure,  and  p'  the 
less,  we  obtain  the  following  proposition  : — 

Theorem  III.  The  foUavnng  is  the  expression  of  the  condition  qf 
the  stability  of  a  mass  ofeaaihy  in  terras  ofttue  ratio  of  a  pair  ofoonr 
jfugaU  presswres  in  the  plane  of  greatest  and  least  pressures: — 

p  __  cos  #  +  ^/  (cos*  ^  —  cos'  ^i)  ^^  cos  #  +  ^.Z  (cos'  $  —  cos' »)  .  . 
p'  ~"  cos  #  —  J  (cos*  0  —  cos'  $i)  —  cos  #  —  V  (cos*  $  —  cos*  ^)  * '  ^  '^ 

195.  MaM  •r  Earcii  with  Plane  fiMtriiiice. — ^Although  the  preceding 
principles  can  be  applied  to  a  mass  of  earth  with  a  surface  of  any 
%ure,  their  most  useful  application  is  to  a  mass  bounded  above  bj 
a  plane  surface,  either  horizontal  or  sloping.  For  such  a  mass,  the 
three  Theorems  of  Article  125  are  true,  and  may  be  summed  up  as 
follows : — ^the  pressure  on  a  plane  parallel  to  the  upper  plane  sur- 
face (which  may  be  called  a  conjugaie  plane)  is  vertical,  and  pro- 
portional to  the  depth : — ^the  pressure  on  a  vertical  plane  is  parallel 
to  the  upper  plane  surface,  and  conjugate  to  the  vertical  pressure : — 
the  state  of  stress  at  a  given  depth  is  uniform. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  earth;  x  the 
depth  of  a  given  conjugate  plane  below  the  surface;  $  the  inclination 
of  that  conjugate  plane;  then  the  intaisity  of  the  vertical  pressure 
on  that  conjugate  plane  is 

jp,  =  wx  •cos*' (1.) 

The  limits  of  the  intensity  jp,  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  parallel  to 
the  direction  of  steepest  declivity  (when  the  surface  slopes)  on  a 
vertical  plane,  at  the  same  depth  x  below  the  surface,  ai'e  deduced 
from  the  equation  3  of  Article  194,  by  considering,  that  this  con- 
jugate pressure  may  be  either  the  greater  or  the  less  of  the  pair 
of  pressures  the  limits  of  whose  ratio  are  given  by  that  equation; 
80  tiiat  if  we  use  the  symbol 
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a^l: 


to  mgnify,  "o  is  not  greater  than  6  +  c,  and  not  less  than  h  —  c," 
we  obtain  the  following  result : — 

^^^                ^   coa^ztz  J  (cos-  0  —  cos'  «)  ,^ . 

Pg.^wx'cos0' V? — T-2 r^ (2.) 

^':^  cos  ^  =F  ^^  (cos'  ^  —  COS*  f )  ^    ^ 

Wlien  the  plane  sni&ce  is  horizontal,  so  that  cos  #  =  1,  equations  1 
and  2  become 

^^  1  =t:  sin  ^  ,- . 

p' =*»"■>  p,^^<»'r^^^i (3.) 

as  might  have  been  inferred  from  Theorem  II.  of  Article  194. 

When  ^  =  ^,  or  when  the  slope  is  the  angle  of  repose,  the  limits  of 
the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  coincide,  and  it  has  but  one 
^valucy  viz. : — 

p^WX' COB  ^sspg. (4.) 

For  all  values  of  0  greater  than  ^,  equation  2  becomes  impossible; 
'which  shows  what  is  otherwise  evident,  that  the  angle  of  repose  is 
the  steepest  possible  slope. 

There  is  a  third  pressure  which  may  be  denoted  hyp,,  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  the  first  two,  p^  and  />,;  that  is,  horizontal,  and 
perpendicular  to  the  vertical  plane  in  which  the  declivity  is  steepest; 
but  the  intensity  of  that  third  pressure  will  be  considered  in  a 
subsequent  Articla  It  is  of  secondaiy  importance  in  pi'actice, 
seeing  that  walls  for  the  support  of  sloping  banks  of  earth  are  gene- 
rally placed  so  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  earth  in  the  direction 
of  steepest  declivity. 

With  the  exception  of  equation  4,  the  equations  of  the  present 
Article  give  only  ike  limits  of  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure 
parallel  to  the  steepest  declivity.  To  fiiid  the  exact  intensity  of 
that  pressure,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  a  statical  prin- 
ciple, first  discovered  by  Moseley,  which  is  stated  in  the  following 
Article. 

196.  Principle  of  JLeaM  BeaUlaace. — ^TheOREH.  If  the  f(yrce8 
which  bcUcmce  each  other  in  or  upon  a  given  body  or  structure  be 
distinguished  into  two  systems,  caUed  respectively  active  amd  passive, 
which  staaid  to  each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  ^ect,  then  vnll 
the  paemme  forces  be  the  least  which  are  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
forces,  consistently  with  the  physical  condition  of  (he  body  or  structure. 

For  the  passive  forces  oeing  caused  by  tJbie  application  of  the 
active  forces  to  the  body  or  structure,  will  not  increase  after  the 
active  forces  have  been  balanced  by  them ;  and  will  therefore  not 
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increase  beyond  the  least  amount  capable  of  balancing  the  active 
forces.— Q.  K  D. 

197.  Bank  lioaded  with  Um  •wn  Weigiit. — ^In  a  mass  of  earth 
loaded  with  its  own  weight  only,  the  gravitation  of  the  earth  causes 
the  vertical  pressure,  the  vertical  pressure  causes  a  tendency  to 
spread  laterally,  and  the  tendency  to  spread  causes  the  conjugate 
pressure;  therefore  the  vertical  and  conjugate  pressures  stand  to 
each  other  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  or  active  and  passive 
respectively;  therefore  the  intensitv  of  the  conjugate  pressure  is 
the  least  which  is  consistent  with  the  conditions  of  stability  given 
in  Articles  194  and  195. 

Applying  this  principle  to  the  equations  of  Article  195,  relative 
to  a  bank  with  a  plane  upper  surface,  they  become  the  following : — 

Vertical presawre  (as  before),  |9,  =  wxcoa  fi (1.) 

Conjugate  preasv/re  parallel  to  steepest  declivity  : — 
General  case, 

cos  ^  —  J  (cos*  B  —  cos*  f )         ,a . 

p,  =  «7  a  •  cos  ^ . -z ^ — ^ ~^'r (2.) 

^^  cos  ^  +  ^  (cos*  6  —  cos*  p)^      ^   ' 

Horizontal  surface,  ^  =  0,  cos  ^  ^  1 ;  p,  =  to  as ; 

1  —  sin  ^  ,„ . 

p  =«7a?  •  r r-~\ (3.) 

^'  1  4-  sm  ^  ^  ' 

**  Natural  slope,"  ^  =  f , 

p^  =p,  ^wx'  cosf (4.) 

The  third  pressure  t>«  is  found  in  the  following  manner.  Being 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  p,  and  p^  it  must  l^  a  principal  prm- 
»u/re  (Arts.  107, 109).  Being  a  passive  force,  it  must  have  the  least 
intensity  consistent  with  stability,  and  must  therefore  be  equal  to 
the  least  pressure  in  the  plane  of  p«  and  py 

The  greatest  and  least  stresses,  or  princ^J  pressures,  in  that 
plane,  are  to  be  found  by  means  of  Problem  TV.  of  Article  112,  case 
B,  from  the  pair  of  conjugate  pressures  p„  p^  whose  obliquity  is  A 
Let  pi  be  the  greatest,  and  pt  the  least  principal  pressure;  then  ii 
equations  19  and  20  of  Art  112,  for 

PyPy  nr,p^p^ 
we  are  to  substitute  respectively, 

Pm,  Pv  ^.  Ply  P» 
giving  the  following  results  : — 
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P». 


Pl+Pi  ^  P^  +  P,  ^ «?  g  '  COS  #  .^  V 

2  2cas^       coaB  +  J  (cos*  #  —  cos'  f ) ^  *' 


and  coDfieqaentlj^ 

^       .  ^                            «?  a?  •  cos  #  •  (1  +  sin  f) 
Qreatest  pressure, />!  -   ^^ - 


'    cos  ^'sinf 

^^COS*^  — C08«f)>  W 


COS  l»  +  ,y  (cos*  ^ COS*  f )' 


.(7.) 


..(a) 


^      _^  to  a;  •  cos  ^  (1  —  sin  rt 

The  axis  of  greatest  pressure  lies  in  the  acute  angle  between  the 
direction  of  greatest  declivity  and  the  vertical;  and  its  inclination 
to  the  horizon,  which  may  be  denoted  by  >^,  is  given  bv  the  follow- 
ing formula,  deduced  from  equation  17  of  Article  112,  by  making 
the  proper  substitutions : — 


cos  2  ^/^ : 
from  which  is  easily  deduced, 


2j?,C08^— Pi— p.. 


P1—P2 


=H 


^  +  arc  •  sin 


sin 

sin 


-:} 


.(9.) 


,  ,     sin  ^  . 

In  using  this  formula,  the  arc  sm  —, —  is  to  be  taken  as  greater 

than  a  right  angle. 

The  following  are  the  results  of  the  equations  7,  8,  9,  for  the 
extreme  cases : — 


Horizontal  surface,  ^  =  0 ; 
1  —  sin  ^ 


P,^P,=:WX' 


=  Pfi 


(10.) 


1  +  sin  ^ 
^  =  90^,  or  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure  is  vertical.  ^ 

Natural  Slope,  ^  =  f ; 

pi  =  w  X  {I  +  sin  f); 

Pt^=p,z=ziDx{l  —  sin  ^); 

y^  =  A-  (^  +  ^0°),  or  the  axis  of  greatest  pressure  bisects 

the  angle  between  the  slope  and  the  vertical 


(11.) 
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198.  PNMK  •fBwtli  •s.taat  •  TcMlcal  PhiM».— In  fig.  94,  let 
O  X  represent  a  vertical  plane  in  or  in 
contact  with  a  mass  of  earth  whose  upper 
sur&oe  T  O  T  is  either  horizontal  or  in- 
clined at  any  angle  ^,  and  is  cut  by  the 
vertical  plane  in  a  direction  perpendicular 
to  that  of  steepest  declivity.  It  is  required 
to  find  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  earth 
against  that  vertical  plane,  per  urtU  of 

breadth,  from  O  down  to  X,  at  a  depth 

"  OX  =  X  beneath  the  sur&ce,  and  the  direction  and  position  of  the 
resultant  of  that  pressure. 

l?he  direction  of  that  resultant  is  already  known  to  be  parallel  to 
the  declivity  YOY. 

Let  B£  be  a  plane  traversing  X,  parallel  to  Y  O  Y.  In  that 
plane  take  a  point  D,  at  such  a  distance  X  D  from  X,  that  the 
weight  of  a  prism  of  eajrth  of  the  length  X  D  and  having  an  Miqite 
base  of-  the  area  unity  in  the  plane  O  X,  shall  represent  the  inten- 
sity of  the  conjugate  pressure  per  unit  of  area  of  a  vertical  plane  at 
the  depth  X  Draw  the  straight  line  O  D ;  then  will  the  ordinate, 
parallel  to  OY,  drawn  from  OX  to  CD  at  any  depth,  be  the 
length  of  an  oblique  prism,  whose  weight,  per  unit  of  area  of  its 
oblique  base,  will  be  the  intensity  of  the  conjugate  pressure  at  that 
deptL  Let  O  D  X  be  a  triangular  prism  of  earth  of  the  thickness 
unity;  the  weight  of  that  prism  will  be  the  amiawnt  of  the  conju- 
gate pressure  sought,  and  a  line  parallel  to  O  Y,  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity,  and  cutting  O  X  in  the  centre  of  firesswre  C,  will 
be  the  position  of  the  resultant  of  that  pressure.  The  depth  O  C 
of  that  centre  of  pressure  beneath  the  surface  is  evidently  two- 
thirds  of  the  total  depth  O  X. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  make 

XD  =  -p^  =  «-^  =  ^.«>«^-n/('«"'/-«°;»)....(i). 

WCOS^  p,  CO8  0+  J{cos^0 — cos*f) 

(by  equation  2  of  Article  197); 

then  the  amount  of  the  conjugate  pressure^  or  weight  of  the  prism 
OXD,is 

F.^jy^'dx^^jy^dx 

tra?'  p,       fjoa?  ^    cos/ — Jioo&^i  —  cos*^)-^    ,o\ 
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ftnd  the  centre  of  pressure  is  given  by  the  equation 

—        2x 

0C=- (3.) 

In  the  extreme  cases,  equation  2  takes  the  following  forms  : — 
For  a  horizontal  surface;        ^  =  0; 

p       waf    1— sin^ 

For  a  surface  sloping  at  the  angle  of  repose;      ^  =  ^; 

^^  =  "2"    ^^^ (^') 

The  principles  of  this  Article  serve  to  determine  the  pressure  of 
earth  against  retaining  walls,  as  will  afterwards  be  shown. 

199.  SaFp«tflte«  Power  of  Barth  PoaadaUoas. — The  two  preced- 
ing Articles  refer  to  the  case  in  which  the  conjugate  pressure  at  a 
given  depth  is  caused  solely  by  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the 
weight  of  earth  above  that  point,  and  is  therefore,  in  viiH;ue  of  the 
**  principle  of  least  resistance,"  the  least  conjugate  pressure  consis- 
tesit  vidth  the  weight  of  the  vertical  column  of  earth  in  question. 

But  the  conjugate  pressure  may  be  increased  beyond  that  least 
amount,  by  the  application  of  the  pressure  of  an  external  body;  for 
example,  ^e  weight  of  a  building  founded  on  the  earth.  In  this 
case,  the  conjugate  pressure  will  be  the  least  which  is  consistent 
with  the  vertical  pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  bwUdrng;  and 
if  that  conjugate  pressure  does  not  exceed  the  greatest  conjugate 
pressiire  consistent  (according  to  equation  2,  3,  or  4  of  Article 
195).  with  the  weight  of  the  earth  above  the  same  stratum  on  which 
the  building  rests,  the  mass  of  earth  will  be  stable. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  is  that  in  which  the  surface 
of  the  ground  is  horizontal ;  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  vertical 
pressure  due  to  the  weight  of  the  earth  \a  wx]  x  being  the  depth  ' 
of  the  base  of  the  foundation  of  the  building  below  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

In  this  case,  the  greaJtest  horizontal  pressure,  at  the  depth  a;,  con- 
sistent with  stability,  as  given  by  equation  3  of  Article  195,  is  as 
follows : — 

1  +  sin  ^  ,-  . 

p^  =  WX'  -^ : —  ; (1.) 

The  greatest  intensity  of  vertical  pressure  consistent  with  this 
honzontal  pressure  is 

(See  Appendix,  p.  Ml.) 
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and  this  is  the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure,  consistent  with  stability,  of  a 
building  founded  on  a  horizontal  stratum  of  earth  at  the  depth  x,  the 
angle  of  repose  being  (p. 

If  A  be  the  area  of  the  foundation  of  the  building,  wxA,  will 
be  the  weight  of  earth  displaced  by  it ;  and  if  the  pressure  of 
the  building  on  its  base  be  uniformly  distributed,  //  A  will  be 
the  weight  of  the  building;  so  that 


w 


L  ^  f\±^)' (3.) 

aj        \1  —  am  ^/  ^   ^ 


is  the  Umk  of  the  ratio  in  which  the  weight  of  a  building  exceeds  the 
weight  ofearOi  displaced  by  it,  when  the  pressure  is  uniformly  dis- 
tributed over  the  base. 

If  the  pressure  of  the  building  be  not  uniformly  distributed 
over  the  base,  its  greatest  intensity  must  not  exceed  that  given 
by  equation  2,  and  its  least  intensity  must  not  fall  short  olwx. 
This  condition  determines  the  greatest  inequality  of  distribiUian 
of  the  pressure  of  a  building  which  is  consistent  with  the  stability 
of  a  given  kind  of  earth.  The  most  useful  and  frequent  example 
of  this  case  is  that  in  which  the  base  is  rectaugular,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  pressure  increases  at  an  uniform  rate  from  one 
edge  to  the  opposite  edge  of  the  rectangle,  being  an  tmiformly 
varying  stress  (Articles  91,  92,  94).  In  this  case,  let  p^  denote 
the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  building,  b  the  breadth 
of  its  base  in  the  direction  along  which  the  pressure  varies,  and 
e  b  the  utmost  deviation  of  the  centre  of  pressure  of  the  base  from  its 
centre  of  fgwre,  consistent  with  the  stability  of  the  earth  which 
supports  it;  then 

y  +  M7a?  1  +  sin*^ 

p'  —  wx sin^ 

*  ""  6 (y  +  wib)  ""  3  (1  +  sin'^) ^' 

200.  AbBitiBg  Power  of  Eanh.— 'If  a  vertical  plane  surface  of 
some  body  which  is  pressed  horizontally,  such  as  a  buttress,  or 
a  retaining  wall,  abuts  or  presses  horizontally  against  a  horizontal 
layer  of  earth,  of  the  depth  x,  the  limit  of  the  resistance  which 
that  layer  is  capable  of  opposing  to  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
vertical  plane  is  determined  by  the  greaJbest  horizontal  pressiu^ 
oonsisteut  with  the  stability  of  the  eartL     Hence  the  amount  of 
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thai*  horizontal  resistance,  per  unit  of  horizontal  breadth  of  the 
vertical  abutting  plane,  is  given  by  the  equation 

p  wa?    I  +  ain^ 


1  —  sin  ^ 


2x, 


The  cmitre  of  resistance  is  at  -^  below  the  sur&oe  of  the  earth. 

201.  Table  mt  WLxaump^mm  of  the  results  of  the  formul»  in  Articlea 
197, 198,  199,  and  200. 


■^=cotan^        00        3733         1732 


I'ooo        o'577 


0*259  0*500  0707  o*866 

0-588  o*333  0*172  0*072 

1*700  3*000  5*826  13*924 

0*966  o*866  0*707  0*500 

0933  0750  o*5<5o  0250 

0*346  0*111  0*0295  00052 

2890  9*000  3394  193-8 

1-945  S'ooo  17*47  97*4 

o*o8i  0*133  ©•157         0*165 


sm  ^ 

I  — sin0 
I  +  sin^ 
I  +  sin^ 
I  — rsin  0 

^tOB0 

(I  —  sin  0\* 
I  +8m0/ 
(I  +  sin  ^Y 
I  —  sin  9/ 
I  +  sin'  0 
(i  —  sin^ 

sin  0 
3(i+sin«^) 

Bemabk.    The  column  headed  0°  is  applicable  to  ligtucU, 


9 

0° 

'5° 

30° 

45° 

60' 

90'—* 

a 

45° 

37°* 

30° 

aa't 

15° 

'=iKia9 

0 

0-268 

0-577 

I'OOO 

173a 
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202.   FrlcUoaal  TeMiclty  •r  Bo^d  of  mamomrj  aad  Brickwork. 

The  overlapping  or  breaking  of  the  joints,  commonly  palled  the 
bond,  in  masonry  and  brickwork,  has  three  objects — ^first,  to  dis— 
tribute  the  vertical  load  which  rests  on  each  stone  or  brick  over 
two  or  three  of  the  stones  or  bricks  of  the  course  next  below,  and 
80  to  produce  a  more  nearly  uniform  distribution  of  the  load  than 
would  otherwise  take  place;  secondly,  to  enable  the  structure  to 
resist  forces  tending  to  break  it  by  shedrtng,  or  sliding  of  one  part 
on  another,  in  a  vertical  plane;  and  thirdly,  to  enable  it  to  resist 
forces  tending  to  tear  it  asunder  horizontally. 

For  masonry  and  brickwork  laid  either  dry,  or  in  common  mor- 
tar which  has  not  had  time  to  acquire  practically  appreciable 
tenacity,  the  resistance  to  horizontal  tension  mentioned  above  as 
the  thud  object  of  the  bond,  is  due  to  the  mutual  Motion  of  the 
overlapping  portions  of  the  beds  or  horizontal  faces  of  the  stones  or 
bricks,  and  may  be  called  ^'JHctumal  tenacity"  The  amount  of  the 
fHctional  tenacity  at  any  horizontal  joint  is  the  product  of  the  vei^ 
tical  load  upon  the  portion  of  that  joint  where  two  blocks  of  stone 
or  brick  overlap  each  other,  into  the  co-efficient  of  Mction,  which, 
as  stated  in  the  table  of  Article  192,  is  about  074. 

Let  fig.  94  A  represent  a  portion  of  a  wall  with  a  horizontal  top 
^  A ;  and  let  it  be  required  to  determine 

the  frictional  tenacity  at  a  horizontal 
joint  B,  whose  depth  below  A  is  a?,  the 
intensity  of  that  tenacity  per  unit  of 
area  of  a  vertical  plane  at  B,  and  the 


■  ■■■  ■'■  I'l 


^=^^ 


\\\    1:1   \j^ 


i'    '.'   '1' 


I   Ijl    1    I   I    I 

'1     m    '' 


I'l     I'l 
B 


i    )    1  -  aggregate  tenacity  of  the  wall  from  A 
I   II"   down  to  B,  with  which  it  is  capable  of 
Fie.  94  A.  resisting  a  force  tending  to  tear  it  into 

two  parts  by  separation  at  the  serrated 
-dark  line  which  extends  from  A  to  B  in  the  figure. 

Let  w  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the 
wall ;  b  the  length  of  the  overlap  at  each  joint;  t  the  thickness  of 
-the  wall.     Then 

wbtx 

is  the  vertical  pressure  on  the  overlapping  portions  of  the  stones  or 
bricks  at  B,  and  consequently,  if/ be  the  co-efficient  of  friction,  the 
amount  of  frictional  tenacity  for  the  joint  B  is 

/wbtx. (1.) 

The  intensity  of  that  tenacity  per  imit  of  area  of  a  vertical 
plane  is  found  by  dividing  its  amount  by  the  area  of  a  vertical 
section  of  one  course  of  stones  or  brick&     Let  A  be  the  depth  of  a 
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eouTse  ;  then  htia  the  area  of  its  vertical  section ;  and  the  intensity 
of*  the  fictional  tenacity  of  the  joint  immediately  below  is 

•^". (2.) 

Let  n  be  the  number  of  courses  from  A  down  to  B.     Then  the 
^v^ue  of  X  for  the  uppermost  course  is  ==  A,  and  for  the  loweeAi 

n-4-  1 
courae,  =  nh;  and  the  mean  value  of  as  is  — 5—  '  A ;  so  that  the 

mean  tenacity  per  course  is 
and  the  mean  intenidty. 

Hence  the  aniount  of  the  aggregate  frictional  tenacity  of  the  wall, 
from  A  down  to  B^  is 

„.^+i  ./„ja=-^^iMg±A£) (3.) 

From  the  equations  2  and  3  it  is  obvious  that  the  frictional 
tenacity  of  masonry  and  brickwork  is  increased  by  increasing  the 

ratio  T  which  the  length  of  the  overlap  bears  to  the  depth  of  a 

course.  This  may  be  effected  either  by  increasing  the  length  of  the 
stones  or  bricks  (to  which  the  overlap  bears  a  definite  proportion, 
depending  on  the  style  of  bond  adopted),  or  by  diminishing  their 
depth ;  but  to  both  those  expedients  there  is  a  limit  fixed  by  the 
liabili^  of  stones  and  bricks  to  break  across  when  the  length 
exceeds  the  depth  in  more  than  a  certain  ratio,  which  for  brick 
and  stone  of  ordinary  strength  is  about  3. 

For  English  band  (as  in  fig.  94  A),  consisting  of  a  course  of 
stretchers  (or  bricks  laid  lengUiwise),  and  a  course  of  headers  (or 
bricks  laid  crosswise),  alternately, — ^and  also  for  Flemish  bond,  in 
vhich  each  course  consists  of  alternate  headers  and  stretchers,  the 
overlap  b  is  one-fourth  of  the  length,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the 

h  ^ 

depth,  of  a  brick.     The  value  of  7  is  therefore  j ;  but  to  allow  for 

irregularities  of  figure  and  of  laying  in  the  bricks,  it  is  safe  to  make  it 

2 

-  in  the  formuln.     Substituting  this  in  equations  2  and  3^  and 

0 
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making /=  -,  we  find  for  the  intensity  of  the  Motional  tenacity, 

where  one-half  of  the /ace  of  the  wall  oansiata  of  ends  of  headers, 

"-i-. (*•> 

and  for  the  amount  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the  deptih  x^ 
wt{af  +  hx) ^^j 

The  tenacity  of  the  wall  in  the  direction  of  its  thickness,  which 

resists  the  sepai-ation  of  its  front  and  hack  portions  hy  splitting,  is 

often  as  important  as  its  longitudinal  tenacity,  and   sometimes 

more  so.     Where  one-half  of  the  fiBU5e,  as  in  fig.  94  A,  consists  of 

ends  of  headers,  the  overlap  of  each  course  in  the  direction  of  the 

thickness  is  generally  one-half  of  the  length  of  a  hrick  instead  of 

b  4 

one  quarter ;  so  that  7^  is  to  be  made  =  -  instead  of  two-thirda 

n  o 

Hence  in  this  case,  the  transverse  frictional  tenacUy  (as  it  may  be 

called)  is  dovhle  of  the  longitudinal  frictional  tenacity,  it^  intensity 

at  the  depth  x  being 

wx, (6.) 

and  its  amount  from  the  top  of  the  wall  down  to  the  depth  x,  for 
a  length  of  wall  denoted  by  I, 

iDl{^  +  hx) 

2  ^  ' 

In  a  brick  wall  consisting  entirely  of  sPretchers,  as  in  fig.  94  B, 

nr 1 1 1 1 the  ImigUudmal  tenacity  is  double  of 

'■'■■' ' that  of  the  wall  in  fig.  94  A,  where 


^     ■    *    I    '        '         I  one-half  of  the  face  consists  of  ends  of 

I         I        I    '    I    * — I — ^    headers.     But  that  increased  longitu- 

Fiff.  94  B.  ~    dinal  tenacity  is  attained  by  a  total 

sacrifice  of  transverse  tenacity,  when 

the  wall  is  more  than  half  a  brick  thick.     In  brickwork,  therefore, 

in  which  the  longitudinal  is  of  more  importance  than  the  transverse 

tenacily  (as  is  the  case  in  furnace  chimneys),  a  sufficient  amount  of 

transverse  tenacity  is  to  be  preserved  by  having  courses  of  headers 

at  intervals.     The  effects  of  this  arrangement  are  computed  as 

Let  «  be  the  number  of  courses  of  stretchers  for  each  course  of 
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headers :  so  that  — tt  of  the  face  of  the  wall  consiBts  of  ends  of 
8+  1 

headers^  and  — t—t  of  sides  of  stretchers. 
9  +  1 
Let  L  denote  the  intensity  of  the  longitudinal  frictional  tenacity, 
and  T  that  of  the  transverse  frictiontJ  tenacity,  at  the  depth  x. 
The  following  table  represents  the  values  of  those  intensities  in  the 
extreme  cases : — 

1  *  T  I 

*  +  1  8+1 

,11  tox 

^  2  T  ~2"  ^* 


00 


0  I  wx  0 


ISow,  in  intermediate  cases,  the  longitudinal  tenacity  will  vary 
nearly  as  the  proportion  of  sides  of  stretchers  in  the  face  of  the  wall 

-^Yp. ,  and  the  transverse  tenacity  as  the  proportion  of  ends  of 

headers;  whence  we  have  the  following  formulae  for  the  intensi- 
ties ^— 

^=7-h  •'"''' ^^-^ 

T=,-|^«'« (9.) 

Consequently,  for  the  aggregate  tenacities  down  to  a  given  depth  x^ 
when  ihe  length  of  the  wall  is  I,  and  its  thickness  t,  we  have 

Longihidinal,  a  /  4. -ix  '  ^^  {a?  +  hx)'y (10.) 

Transverse,  a  /    i   ^\  •wl{a^  +  hx).,.,, (11.) 

To  make  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  frictional  tenacities  of 
equal  intensity,  we  should  have  tf  =  2,  or  two  courses  of  stretchers 
for  one  course  of  header&     This  makes 

L  =  T  =  ?-f^ (12.) 

In  round  factory  chimneys,  it  is  usual  to  make  a  =  4t;  and  then 

we  have 

4                       2 
L  =  ■q'vjx',  T  =  -  'WX (13.) 

Q 
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The  preceding  formulsB  are  applicable  not  only  to  brickwork^  bixt 
to  ashler  masonry  in  which  the  proportions  of  the  dimensions  of  tlie 
stones  are  on  an  average  nearly  the  same  with  those  of  bricks. 

The  foimulsB  9  and  11  may  also  be  used  to  find  the  transverse 

tenacity  of  a  rubble  toaU,  if  ,  .  be  taken  to  represent  the  propor- 
tion of  the  /ace  of  the  toaU  which  consists  of  the  ends  of  squared 
headers  or  bond  stones,  eovmeotvng  the  front  and  hack  of  the  wall 
iogetlter. 

The  principles  of  the  present  Article  may  be  relied  on  as  a  means 
of  company  one  piece  of  masonry  or  brickwork  with  another,  so 
far  as  their  security  depends  on  ^e  horizontal  tenacity  produced 
by  the  friction  of  the  courses.  But  inasmuch  as  the  absolute 
nvmeruxd  resvUs  have  been  arrived  at  by  an  indirect  process,  from. 
the  tangent  of  the  angle  of  repose  of  masonry  and  brickwork  laid 
with  damp  mortar,  these  results  are  to  be  considered  as  uncertain, 
and  afl  requiring  direct  experiments  for  their  verification  or  correc- 
tion.    No  such  experiments  have  yet  been  made. 

203.  FriclloH    of    Screw*,  Kcja,    aad    Wedges. —  The    pieces    of 

structures  in  timber  and  metal  are  often  attached  together  by  tho 
aid  of  keys  or  wedges,  or  of  screws.  The  stability  of  those  fasten- 
ings  arises  from  friction,  and  requires  for  its  maintenance  that  the 
obliquity  of  the  pressure  between  the  wedge  or  key  and  its  seat,  or 
between  the  thread  of  the  screw  and  that  of  its  nut,  shall  not 
exceed  the  smallest  value  of  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  materials. 

204.  Friction  oi  Beat  aad  Friction  of  JOLotioii. — For  some  sub- 
Stances,  especially  those  whose  sur&u>es  are  sensibly  indented  by  a 
moderate  pressure,  such  as  timber,  the  friction  between  a  paii*  of 
surfaces  which  have  remained  for  some  time  at  rest,  relatively  to 
each  other,  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  between  the  same  pair  of 
surfaces  when  sliding  on  each  other.     This  excess,  however,  of  the 

friction  of  rest  over  the  friction  of  motion,  is  instantly  destroyed  by 
a  slight  vibration ;  so  that  the  friMon  of  motion  is  alone  to  be 
relied  on  as  giving  stability  to  a  structure.  In  Article  192, 
accordingly,  the  co-efficients  of  Mction  and  angles  of  repose  in  the 
table  relate  to  the  friction  of  motion^  where  there  is  any  sensible 
difference  between  it  and  ih.Q  friction  of  rest, 

SscfnoN  4. — On  the  Stability  ofAbtUments  and  VauUs. 

205.  Stabiutj  at  m,  Plane  Joint. — ^The  present  section  relates  to 
the  stability  of  structures  composed  of  blocks,  such  as  stones  or 
bricks,  touching  each  other  at  joints,  which  are  plane  surfaces, 
capable  of  exerting  pressure  and  friction,  but  not  tension. 

The  conclusions  of  the  present  section  are  applicable  to  structures 
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«f  maaoiuy  or  brickwork,  tmcemented,  or  laid  in  ordinary  mortar  ; 
for  although  ordinary  mortar  sometimes  attains  in  the  course  of  years 
a  tenacity  equal  to  Uiat  of  limestone,  yet,  when  fresh,  its  tenacity  is 
too  small  to  be  relied  on  in  practice  as  a  means  of  resisting  tension  at 
the  joints  of  the  structure;  so  that  a  structure  of  masoniy  or  brick- 
^^ork,  requiring,  as  it  does,  to  possess  stability  while  the  mortar  is 
fresh,  ought  to  be  designed  on  the  supposition,  ^at  the  joints  have  no 
appreciable  tenacity.  The  mortar  adds  somewhat  to  the  /ricHoncU 
stability,  as  has  already  been  stated  in  the  table  of  Article  192,  and 
thuiS  contributes  indirectly  to  the  /rictumcU  tenacUy  described  in 
Article  202. 

There  are  kinds  of  cement  whose  tenacity  becomes  at  once  equal 
to  that  of  brick,  or  even  to  that  of  stone.  So  far  as  the  joints  are 
cemented  with  such  kinds  of  cement,  a  structure  is  to  be  considered 
as  one  piece,  and  its  safety  is  a  question  of  strengtL 

A  plane  joint  which  has  no  tenacity  is  incapable  of  resisting  any 
force,  except  a  pressure,  whose  centre  of  stress  falla  within  the  joints 
and  whose  obliquity  does  not  exceed  the  angle  of  repose. 

If  the  resistance  of  the  material  of  the  blocks  which  meet  at  the 
joint  to  a  crushing  force  were  infinitely  great,  it  would  be  suffi- 
cient for  stability  that  the  centre  of  pressui'e  should  fall  anywhere 
within  the  joint,  how  close  soever  to  the  edge ;  but  for  the  actual 
materials  of  construction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  centre  of  pressure 
should  not  be  so  near  the  nearest  edge  of  the  joint  as  to  produce  a 
pressure  at  that  edge  sujfficiently  intense  to  injure  the  material 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  exact  determination  of  the  limiting  posi- 
tion of  the  centre  of  pressure  at  a  plane  joint  is,  strictly  speaking, 
a  question  relating  to  the  strength  of  materials.  Nevertheless,  an 
approximation  to  that  position  can  be  deduced  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  examples  which  occur  in  practice^  without  having 
recourse  to  an  investigation  founded  on  the  theory  of  the  strength 
of  materials.  Bome  of  the  most  useful  results  of  such  an  examina- 
tibn  are  expressed  as  follows : — 

Let  q  denote  the  ratio  which  the  distance  of  the  centre  o/presstire 
of  a  given  plane  joint  from  its  centre  of  figure  bears  to  the  diameter 
or  breadth  of  the  same  joint,  measured  along  the  straight  line 
which  traverses  its  centre  of  pressure  and  centre  of  figure  ;  so  that 
if  <  be  that  diameter,  q  t  shall  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  pres- 
sure £rom  the  centre  of  figura  Then  the  ratio  q  is  found  in  piuo- 
tice  to  have  the  following  values  : — 

3 

In  retaining  tocUls  designed  by  British  engineers,...-^,  or  0*375. 

o 

3 
In  retaining  toa/ls  designed  by  French  engineers,...  y-r,  or  0*3. 
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In  the  abutments  ofarcliea,  in  piers  and  detached  buttresses,  &iid  in 
towers  and  chimneys  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  it  has 
been  found  by  experience  to  be  advisable  so  to  limit  the  deviAtion 
of  the  centre  of  pressure  from  the  centre  of  figure,  that  the  maxi- 
mum intensity  of  the  pressure,  supposing  it  to  be  an  uniformly 
varying  pressure  (see  Article  94),  shall  not  exceed  the  double  of  the 
mean  intensity.     As  in  Article  94,  let  P  be  the  total  pressure  ;  S 

p 
the  area  of  the  joint ;  let  ^  =  jt?^^  be  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pres- 
sure, which  is  also  the  intensity  at  the  centre  of  figure  of  the  joint, 
and  at  each  point  in  a  neutral  axis  traversing  that  centre  of  fig^ure; 
let  X  be  the  perpendicular  distance  of  any  point  from  that  axis,  and 
let  the  pressure  at  that  point  he  p  =p^  +  ax,  ao  that  if  o^i  be  the 
greatest  positive  distance  of  a  point  at  the  edge  of  the  joint  from 
the  neutml  axis,  the  maximum  pressure  will  be 

Now,  by  the  condition  stated  above,  p,  =  2p^  and,  consequentlj, 
a  =  PlZLo=h^I. (1.) 

If  the  diameter  of  the  joint  is  bisected  by  the  centre  of  figure, 
and  if  x^  (as  in  Article  94)  be  the  distance  of  the  oentre  of  pressure 
from  the  neutral  axis,  we  shall  have 

and  by  inserting  in  this  equation  the  value  of  w^  as  given  by  equa- 
tion 4  of  Article  94,  and  having  regard  to  the  value  of  a,  as  given 
by  equation  1  of  this  Article,  we  find 

_    a  I I  _  .  ,o  . 

^  "  2Fx,  ^  2 So^' ^  ^' 

an  expression  whose  value  depends  wholly  on  the  figure  of  the 
joint---that  is,  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  abutment,  pier, 
buttress,  tower,  or  chimney. 

Referring  to  the  table  at  the  end  of  Article  95  for  the  values  of 
the  moment  of  inertia  I,  the  following  results  are  obtained  for 
joints  of  different  figures.  In  each  case  in  which  there  is  any  I 
difference  in  the  values  of  q  for  different  directions,  the  deviation 
of  the  oentre  of  pressure  is  supposed  to  take  place  in  that  direction 
in  which  the  greatest  deviation  is  admissible-^that  is  to  say,  at 
right  angles  to  the  neutral  axis  for  which  I  i»  a  maximum ;  so  that 

if  A  be  the  diameter  in  that  direction,  x^  =  -^ 
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FiGUBB  OF  Base. 

I.  Bectangle— 

Length, A) 

Breadth, .•••. &) 

XL.  Square — 

Side, ^..^ Jk 

m.  Ellipse— 

LoDgeraxifl, .» A) 

Shorter  axis, b) 

TV.  Circle- 
Diameter,  Jk 

V,  Hollow  rectangle^ 

Oatside  dimen8ioQS,...A,  6) 
Inside  dimensions,... V,  d'j* 

VL  Hollow  square— 
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Inside  dimensions, h'f 

VII.  Circular  ring — 
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64 
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12 
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12 

A'-A" 

A'  +  A" 
6A» 

»(A«-A'«) 

xCA'-A-*) 
4 

A'  +  A- 

64 

8  A* 

When  the  solid  parts  of  the  hollow  square  and  of  the  circular 
ring  are  very  thin,  the  expressions  for  q  in  Examples  VI.  and  VIL 
become  approximately  equal  to  the  following  : — 

VIIL  Hollow  square, q  =  -Qf 

o 


IX. 


Circular  ring, q  —  j; 


which  values  are  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  when 
applied  to  square  and  round  factory  chimneys. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a  block  supported  upon  another 
block  at  a  plane  joint  may  be  thus  summed  up : — 

Beferring  to  fig.  93,  Article  191,  let  A  A  represent  the  upper 
block,  B  B  part  of  the  lower  block,  e  E  the  joint,  0  its  centre  of 
pressure,  P  C  the  resultant  of  the  whole  pressure  distributed  over 
the  joint,  whether  arising  from  the  weight  of  the  upper  block,  or 
from  forces  applied  to  it  from  without.  Then  the  conditions  of  sta- 
bOity  are  the  following : — 

L  The  Miqmty  of  die  pressure  must  not  exceed  the  cmgle  of  r^oee^ 
that  is  to  say, 
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Z  P  C  N  ^^ (3.) 

IL  The  fxUio  which  the  clevicUion  of  the  centre  of  pressure  Jram  the 
centre  of  fig%ure  of  the  joint  bbars  to  the  length  of  the  diameter  of  the 
joint  traversing  those  two  centres,  must  not  exceed  a  certain  fraction^ 
whose  value  varies,  according  to  cireumstanceSy  from  one-eiglUf^  to 
Hvree-^hths,  that  is  to  saj^ 

-  ^_0"E 

^    _ — ^q (^) 

«E         — 

The  first  of  these  conditions  is  called  that  of  stability  offri<Aion^ 
the  second,  that  of  stability  of  position. 

206.    StablUty  of  «  Series  of  Blocks  |  Uae  of  Bcdbtaace ;  I^lae  of 

-In  a  structure  composed  of  a  series  of  blocks,  or  of  a 
series  of  courses  so  bonded  that  each  m&y 
be  considered  as  one  block,  which  blocl^ 
or  courses  press  against  each  other  at 
plane  joints,  the  two  conditions  of  sta- 
bility must  be  fulfilled  at  each  joint 

Let  fig.  95  represent  part  of  such  a 
structure,  1,  1,  2,  2,  3,  3,  4, 4,  being  some 
of  its  plane  joints. 

Suppose  the  centre  of  pressure  C^  of  the 
B^g-  96.  joint  1, 1,  to  be  known,  and  also  the  amount 

and  direction  of  the  pressure,  as  indicated  by  the  arrow  traversing 
Ci.  With  that  pressui-e  combine  the  weight  of  the  block  1,  2,  2,  1, 
together  with  any  other  external  force  which  may  act  on  that  block; 
the  resultant  will  be  the  total  pressure  to  be  resisted  at  the  joint 
2,  2,  will,  be  given  in  magnitude,  dii-ection,  and  position,  and 
will  intersect  that  joint  in  the  centre  of  pressure  C,.  By  continu- 
ing this  process  there  are  found  the  centres  of  pressure  Cj,  C^,  &a, 
of  any  number  of  successive  joints,  and  the  directions  and  magni- 
tudes of  the  resultant  pressures  acting  at  those  joints. 

The  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resultant  pressure  at  any  joint 
whatsoever,  and  consequently  the  centre  of  pressure  at  that  joint, 
may  also  be  found  simply  by  taking  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces 
which  act  on  one  of  the  parts  into  which  that  joint  divides  the 
stnicture,  precisely  as  in  the  "rnethod  of  sections**  already  described 
in  its  application  to  framework,  Article  161. 

The  centres  of  pressure  at  the  joints  are  sometimes  called  centres 
of  resistcmce,  A  line  traversing  all  those  centres  of  resistance,  such 
a.**  the  dotted  line  R,  R,  in  fig.  95,  has  received  from  Moseley  the 
name  of  the  *<  line  of  resistance  /"  and  that  author  has  also  shown 
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ho'w  in  many  cases  the  equation  which  expresses  the  form  of  that 
t*  line  maj  be  determined,  and  applied  to  the  solution  of  useful 

problems, 
s  The  straight  lines  representing  the  resultant  pi-essures  may  be  aU 
parallel,  or  may  all  lie  in  the  same  straight  line,  or  may  all  intersect 
in  one  point  The  more  common  case,  however,  is  that  in  which 
those  straight  lines  intersect  each  other  in  a  series  of  points,  so  as 
to  form  a  polygon.  A  curve,  such  as  P,  P,  in  fig  9d,  touching 
all  the  sides  of  that  polygon,  is  called  by  Moseley  the  <<  line  of 

The  properties  which  the  line  of  resistance  and  line  of  pressures 
must  have,  in  order  that  the  conditions  of  stability  may  be  fulfilled, 
are  the  following : — 

To  insure  stability  of  position,  ths  line  of  resistance  must  not 
devicUefrom  the  centre  of  figure  of  any  joint  by  more  Huxm  a  certain 
friKtion  (q)  of  the  diameter  of  the  joints  m>ea>sv^ed  in  the  direction  of 
detnaHon, 

To  insure  stability  of  friction,  the  normal  to  each  joint  m/ust  not 
make  an  angle  greater  than  the  angle  of  repose  with  a  tamgent  to  the 
line  of  pressures  draum  through  ike  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joinJt, 

207.  Amalngf  mt  Blockw«rk  Mid  Framework. — ^The  point  of  in- 
tersection of  the  straight  lines  representing  the  resultant  pressures 
at  any  two  joints  of  a  structure,  whether  composed  of  blocks  or  of 
bars,  must  be  situated  in  the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the 
entire  load  of  the  part  of  the  structure  which  lies  between  the  two 
joints;  and  those  three  resultants  must  be  proportional  to  the  three 
sides  of  a  triangle  parallel  to  their  directiona 

Hence  the  polygon  formed  by  the  intersections  of  the  lines  repre- 
senting the  pressures  at  the  successive  joints  in  fig.  95,  is  analogous 
to  a  polygonal  frame*;  for  the  sides  of  that  polygon  represent  the 
directions  of  resistances,  which  sustain  loads  acting  through  its 
angles,  as  in  the  instances  of  framework  described  in  Articles  150, 
151, 153,  and  154,  and  represented  in  fig.  75.  A  structure  of  blocks 
is  especially  analogous  to  an  open  polygonal  fr*ame,  like  those  in 
Articles  151  and  154,  represented  by  fig.  75,  with  the  piece  E 
omitted  because  of  the  absence  of  ties. 

The  question  of  the  stability  of  a  structure  composed  of  blocks  with 
plane  joints  may  therefore  be  solved  in  the  following  manner  : — 

(1.)  Determine  and  lay  down  on  a  drawing  of  the  structtu^  the 
line  of  action  and  the  magnitude  of  the  resultant  of  the  external 
forces  applied  to  each  block,  including  its  own  weight.  Either  one 
or  two  of  those  resultants,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be  the  support- 
ing force  or  forces. 

(2.)  Draw  a  polygon  of  esctemal  forces,  like  that  in  fig.  75*  or  75**. 
Two  contiguous  sides  of  that  polygon  will  represent  the  external  for 
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acting  on  the  two  extreme  blocks  of  the  series,  of  which  one  may 
be  a  supporting  pressure  and  the  other  a  load,  or  both  may  be 
supporting  pressures.  In  either  case  their  intersection  gives  the 
point  O,  from  which  radiating  lines  are  to  be  drawn  to  the  angles 
of  the  polygon  of  external  forces,  to  represent  the  directions  and. 
magnitudes  of  the  resistances  of  the  several  joints. 

(3.)  Draw  a  polygon  having  its  angles  on  the  lines  of  action  of 
the  ^Ltemal  forces,  as  laid  down  in  step  (1.^  of  the  process,  and  its 
sides  parallel  to  the  radiating  lines  of  step  (2).  This  polygon  will 
represent  the  equivaleni  polygorud  frame  of  the  given  structure, 
and  will  have  a  side  corresponding  to  each  joint;  and  each  side  of 
the  polygon  (produced  if  necessary)  will  cut  the  corresponding  plane 
joint  in  its  cent/re  of  presawre,  and  will  show  the  direction  of  the 
resultant  pressure  at  the  joint 

Then  if  each  centre  of  pressure  falls  within  the  proper  limits  of 
position,  and  the  direction  of  each  resultant  pressure  within  the 
proper  limits  of  obliquity,  as  prescribed  in  Article  205,  the  structure 
will  be  balanced ;  and  the  conditions  of  stability  will  be  fuMlled 
under  variations  of  the  distribution  of  the  load,  which  will  be  the 
greater,  the  greater  is  the  diameter  of  each  joint;  for  every  increase 
in  the  diameters  of  the  joints  increases  the  limits  within  which  the 
figure  of  the  equivalent  polygonal  frame  may  vary,  and  every 
variation  of  that  figure  corresponds  to  a  variation  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  load. 

208.   TransformaUoH    of  Blockwmk    SCrncttirM^ — ThEOBEIL      If 

a  structure  composed  of  blocks  have  stability  of  position  when  acted  on 
by  forces  represented  by  a  given  system  of  lines,  then  wiU  a  structure 
wfiose  figure  is  a  parallel  projection  of  the  original  structure  have 
stability  of  position  when  acted  on  by  forces  represented  by  the  corre- 
eponding  paralld  projection  of  the  original  system  of  lines;  also^  the 
centres  of  pressure  and  the  lines  r^esenting  &e  resultant  pressures  at 
the  joints  of  the  new  structure  wHl  be  the  corresponding  projections  of  the 
centres  of  pressure  and  the  lines  representing  the  resuUant  presawres  at 
the  Joints  of  the  original  structure. 

For  the  relative  volumes,  and  consequently  the  relative  weights, 
of  the  several  blocks  of  which  the  structure  is  composed,  are  not 
altered  by  the  transformation;  and  if  those  weights  in  the  new 
structure  be  represented  by  lines,  parallel  projections  of  the  lines 
representing  the  original  lines,  and  if  the  other  forces  applied 
externally  to  the  pieces  of  the  new  structure  be  represented  by  the 
corresponding  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing  the 
corresponding  forces  applied  to  the  pieces  of  the  original  structure^ 
then  will  each  external  force  acting  on  the  new  structure  be  the 
pai'allel  projection  of  a  force  acting  on  the  corresponding  point  of 
the  original  structure;  therefore  the  resultant  pressures  at  the 
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joints  of  the  new  structure,  which  balance  the  external  forces,  will 
be  represented  by  the  parallel  projections  of  the  lines  representing 
the  reimltant  pressures  at  the  corresponding  joints  in  the  original 
structoTB ;  therefore  (Article  62,  Proposition  I.),  the  centres  of 
pressure,  where  those  resultants  cut  the  joints,  will  divide  the 
diameters  of  the  joints  in  the  same  ratios  in  the  new  and  in  the 
origina]  structures ;  therefore  if  the  original  structure  have  stability 
of  position,  the  new  structure  will  also  have  stability  of  position. 

This  is  the  extension,  to  a  structure  composed  of  blocks,  of  the 
principle  of  the  transformation  of  structures,  already  proved  for  frames 
in  Article  166,  and  for  cords  and  linear  arches  in  Article  177. 

209.  Frictlonal  Slabillty  of  «  Trancforaied  Smctnre. — The  ques- 
tion, whether  the  new  structure  obtained  by  transformation  will 
possess  stability  offridwn,  is  an  independent  problem,  to  be  solved 
by  determining  the  obliquity  of  each  of  the  transformed  pressures 
relatively  to  the  joint  at  which  it  acts. 

Should  the  pressure  at  any  joint  in  the  transformed  structure 
prove  to  be  too  oblique,  frictional  stability  can  in  most  cases  be 
secured,  without  appreciably  affecting  the  stability  of  position,  by 
altering  the  angular  position  of  the  joint,  without  shifting  its  centre 
of  figure,  xmtil  its  plane  lies  sufficiently  near  to  a  normal  to  the 
pressure  as  originally  determined. 

210.  scnicnms  imc  liatonOiy  PrcMcd.^ — ^If  fig.   96  represents  a 
structure  consisting  of  a  single  series  of  blocks,  or 
coiu-ses,  separated  by  plane  joints,  and  has  no  lateral 
pressure  applied  to  it  from  without,  then  the  centre  of 
resistance  at  any  one  of  those  joints,  such  as  D  E,  is 
simply  the  point  C  where  that  joint  is  intersected  by 
a  vertical  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the 
part  of  the  structure  ABED  which  lies  above  that 
joint;  and  the  conditions  of  stability  are, — ^that  no  joint 
shall  be  inclined  to  the  horizon  at  an  angle  steeper  than 
the  angle  of  repose, — and  that  the  point  0  shall  not  at       *^fr  9®- 
any  joint  approach  the  edge  of  the  joint  within  a  distance  bearing, 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  diameter  of  the  joint. 

211.  Th«  nomem  •f  stabtiity  of  a  body  or  structure  supported 
at  a  given  plane  joint  is  the  moment  of  the  couple  of  forces  which 
must  be  applied  in  a  given  vertical  plane  to  that  body  or  structure 
in  addition  to  its  own  weight,  in  order  to  transfer  the  centre  of 
resistance  of  the  joint  to  the  limiting  position  consistent  with 
stability.  The  applied  couple  usually  consists  of  the  thrust  of  a 
frame,  or  an  arch,  or  the  pressure  of  a  fluid,  or  of  a  mass  of  earth, 
against  the  structure,  together  with  the  equal,  opposite,  and  parallel^ 
but  not  directly  opposed,  resistance  of  the  joint  to  that  lateral 
force. 
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The  moment  of  stability  may  be  different  acoording  to  the  positiovM. 
of  the  axis  of  the  applied  couple. 

The  moment  of  that  couple  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Conceive  a  line  to  pass  through  all  the  limiting  positions  of  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  the  joint,  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  beyond 
which  that  centre  must  not  be  found. 

The  product  of  ike  weight  of  the  structure  into  the  horizontal  (Us- 
tcmce  of  a  point  in  this  line  from  a  vertical  line  i/ramersing  the  centre 
ofgramty  of  the  structure  is  the  moment  of  stability  <^the  struc- 
ture, wJion  the  applied  thrust  acts  in  a  vertical  plane  paraUd  to  thai 
horizontal  distomce,  amd  tends  to  overtwm  the  structure  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  given  point  in  the  line  limiting  the  position  of  the  centre  of 
resistance;  for  that,  according  to  Article  41,  is  the  moment  of  the 
couple,  which,  being  combined  with  a  single  force  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  structure,  transfers  the  line  of  action  of  that  force 
parallel  to  itself  through  a  distance  equal  to  the  given  horizontal 
distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance  fix>m  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  structure. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  let  t  be  the  length  of  the  diameter 
of  the  joint  where  it  is  cut  by  the  vertical  plane  traversing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  structure  and  parallel  to  the  applied  thrust; 
let  j  be  the  inclination  of  that  diameter  to  the  horizon;  let  g  £  be 
the  distance  of  the  given  limiting  centre  of  resistance  from  the 
middle  point  of  that  diameter,  and  ^  t  the  distance  from  the  same 
middle  point  to  the  point  where  the  diameter  is  cut  by  the  vertical 
line  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  structure,  and  let  W  be 
the  weight  of  the  structure.     Then  the  moment  of  stability  is 

W(qz±zf>t  cosi; (1.) 

the  sign  s  _  >  being  used  according  as  the  centre  of  resistance, 
and  the  vertical  line  through  the  centre  of  gravity,  lie  towards 

{  ?r^e'S^  }  of  *»»«  ^^^'  «f  '^'  <^«*«'- 

Let  h  denote  the  height  of  the  structure  above  the  middle  of  the 
plane  joint  which  is  its  base,  h  the  breadth  of  that  joint  in  a  direc- 
tion perpendicular  or  conjugate  to  the  diameter  t,  and  w  the  weight 
of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material.     Then  we  shall  have 

W=zn'whbt, (2.) 

where  n  is  a  numerical  fadtor  depending  on  the  figure  of  the 
structure,  and  on  the  angles  which  the  dimensions,  A,  6,  t,  make 
with  each  other;  that  is,  the  angles  of  obliquity  of  the  co-ordinates 
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to  TirHch  the  figure  of  the  structure  is  referred.  IntroduciDg  this 
value  of  the  weight  of  the  structure  into  the  formula  1,  we  find  the 
following  value  for  the  moment  of  stability  : — 

n{q-:±i^QO&j'w*hh^ (3.) 

This  quantity  is  divided  by  points  into  three  factors,  viz.  : — 

(1.)  n  (5  =t=  gO  ^^^i>  *  nwmericciZ  factor,  depending  on  Hhefigrvre 
of  the  structure,  the  obliquities  of  its  co-ordinates,  and  the  direction 
in  which  the  applied  force  tends  to  overturn  it 

(2.)  w,  the  specific  gravity  of  the  material 

(3.)  A  6  ^,  a  geometrical  factor,  depending  on  the  dimensions  of 
the  structure^ 

Now  the  first  factor  is  the  same  in  all  structures  having  figures 
of  the  same  class,  with  co-ordinates  of  equal  obliquity,  and  exposed 
to  similarly  applied  external  forces;  that  is  say,  to  all  structures 
whose  figures,  together  with  the  lines  of  action  of  the  applied  forces, 
are  ^pa/raUd  projections  o/each  other,  with  co-ordinates  ofeqwd  obli- 
quUy;  hence  for  any  set  of  structures  which  fulfil  that  condition, 
the  moments  of  stability  are  proportional  to 
I.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  material ; 
IL  The  height; 

III.  The  breadth; 

IV.  The  squa/re  of  the  thickness ;  that  is,  of  the  dimension  of 
the  base  which  is  parallel  to  the  vertical  plane  of  the  applied  force. 

212.  AlMiUBents  cisMed. — ^In  the  title  of  the  present  section,  the 
word  "abutment"  is  used  in  an  extended  sense,  to  denote  every 
structure,  which  by  its  stability  of  position  and  of  friction,  sustains 
some  pressure  which  abuts  or  acts  laterally  against  it  The  structures 
comprehended  under  this  definition  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

I.  Buttresses,  which  sustain  the  thrust  of  a  frame  or  a  rib,  at  one 
or  more  definite  points. 

II.  Towers  and  chimneys,  which  sustain  the  lateral  pressure  of 
the  wind,  unifonnly  or  almost  uniformly  distributed,  and  liable  to 
act  in  every  horizontal  direction. 

III.  Dams  for  sustaining  the  lateral  pressure  of  water,  and 
retaining  tcalls  for  sustaining  that  of  earth — the  intensity  of  the 
pressure  being  proportional  to  the  depth  beneath  the  surface. 

IV.  Arch  abutments,  which  resemble  both  buttresses  and  retain- 
ing walls,  and  whose  properties  vriU  be  treated  of  after  those  of 
stone  and  brick  arches  shall  have  first  been  considered  with  refer- 
ence to  the  stability  at  their  joints. 

213.  BnttreMea  In  General.^ — Let  fig.  97  represent  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  a  buttress,  against  which  a  strut,  rib,  or  piece  of  frame- 
work abuts  at  C,  exerting  a  given  force  P  in  a  given  direction 
CA.     In  order  that  the  buttress  may  be  stable,  it  must  fulfil 
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the  conditions  of  stability  at  each  of  its  bed-joints.     Let  D  E  be 
one  of  those  joints. 

Should  several  pressures  abut  against  the  buttreBS, 
the  force  P  acting  in  the  line  CA  may  be  held  to 
represent  the  resultant  of  all  the  forces  which  are 
applied  aboye  the  particular  joint  D£  under  con- 
sideration. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  part  of  the 
buttress  which  is  above  the  joint  D  E,  and  let  W 
denote  the  weight  of  the   same  part.     Through   G 
draw  the  vertical  line  A  G  B,  cutting  the  direction 
of  the  lateral  thrust  in  A,  and  the  joint  D  E  in  B ; 
make  AW  =  W,  AP  =  P ;  complete  the  parallelo- 
^'  ^^'        gram  A  P R  W  ;  then  AR  will  represent  the  result- 
ant of  all  the  forces  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  buttress  above 
the  joint  D  E,  and  to  which  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  at  that 
joint  must  be  equal  and  directly  opposed.     A  R  being  produced, 
cuts  D  E  in  F,  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint,  which  must  not 
fall  beyond  a  certain  prescribed  limit,  that  the  condition  of  stability 
of  position  may  be  ftjfilled.     In*  order  that  the  condition  of  stabi- 
lity of  friction  may  be  fulfilled,  the  angle  A  F  B  must  not  be  less 
than  the  complement  of  the  angle  of  repose. 

The  most  convenient  mode  of  expressing  this  problem  algebrai- 
cally depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  particular  case.  The 
following  example  is  that  which  is  most  frequent  and  useful  in 
practice ;  viz.,  when  the  inner  face  0  D  of  the  buttress  is  vertical, 
and  the  joint  D  E  horizontal 

In  thiiB  case,  let  the  point  of  application  of  the  lateral  force,  C, 
be  taken  for  the  origin  of  co-oi*dinates.     Let 

t  denote  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  applied  lateral  pressure 
ix)  the  horizon ; — 

X  =  CD,  the  depth  of  the  joint  in  question  below  0 ; — 
y^^  =  B  D,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
part  of  the  buttress  above  that  joint  from  the  inner  face ; — 

y  =  DF,  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of 
the  joint  from  its  inner  edge. 

The  resultant  resistance,  which  acts  through  F  in  the  direction 
F  A,  may  be  resolved  into  two  components,  respectively  parallel, 
«qusJ,  and  opposite  to  the  weight  W  and  applied  force  P.  The 
couple  of  forces  W  is  right-handed,  and  has  the  arm  F  B  =  y -y^ 
The  couple  of  forces  P  is  left-handed,  and  has  for  its  aim  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  F  from  the  line  of  action  0  A  of  the  applied 
force,  Yiz, : — 

d?  cos  t  —  y  sin  «h 
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The  former  of  those  couples  tends  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
buttress  :  the  latter  tends  to  overturn  it  Equating  their  magni- 
tudes, we  obtain  for  the  expression  of  the  condition  of  stability  of 
position  the  following  : — 

W(y-yo)  =  P(aJcosi-ysint). (1.) 

From  this  fundamental  equation  the  solutions  of  various  pro- 
blems may  be  deduced,  of  which  the  following  are  examples  : — 

I.  The  buttress  and  the  lateral  force  being  given,  to  find  the 
centre  of  resistance  at  a  given  joint 

Wy,  +  Pa;co8i 
^~      W  +  Psint    ^  ^^ 


This  is  the  equation  of  the  "  line  of  resistance." 

The  condition  of  stability  is  expressed  in  terms  of  y  thus — 


-('+5) 


(3.) 


IL  The  relation  between  the  weight  and  the  dimensions  of  the 
part  of  the  buttress  under  consideration  being  given  as  in  equations 
2  and  3  of  Article  211,  it  is  required  to  find  the  least  thickness  at 
the  joint  D  E  consistent  with  stability. 

For  this  purpose  we  must  substitute  for  W  (y  -  yj  in  equation  1 
of  this  Article  its  limit ;  that  is  to  say,  the  nwrnenb  qfstalnlity,  as 
expressed  in  equation  3  of  Article  21 1 ;  and  for  y  we  must  substi- 
tute its  limiting  value  in  terms  of  the  thickness,  as  given  by  equa- 
tion 3  of  this  Article.     Thus  we  obtain  the  following  equation : — 

n{q  +  ^whb  f  =:F{x  coat— (q  +  -A  t  sin  t) (4.) 

To  simplify  the  form  of  this  quadratic  equation,  make 

Pa?  cost       ^^      V^  ^  2/  _  ^  ^ 

n{q  +  ^)whb  '     2n{q  +  ^)whb 

then  equation  4  becomes 

«•  s:  A  — 2B<, 
the  solution  of  which  is 

t  =  ,JATB'  —  B {5.) 

In  detached  buttresses,  it  is  in  general  desirable  to  give  q  the 
value  assigned  by  equation  2  of  Article  205,  for  the  reason  there 
seated. 
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III.  To  find  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  at  the  joint  D  E,  wo 
have  the  equation 

T^       *        Tfc  P    COS   %  ,y>    V 

tan^FAB=.^_^p^.. (8.) 

As  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  at  each  joint  must  act  in  a  line 
traversing  the  point  A,  the  locus  of  that  point  is  the  "  Ime  o/prea^ 
swrea"  defined  in  Article  206. 

The  greatest  obliquity  of  pressure  occurs  at  that  joint  which  is 
immediately  below  the  point  of  abutment  C.  Let  W^^  therefore, 
denote  the  weight  of  mateidal  above  that  joint,  and  the  conditioD 
of  stability  of  Mction  will  be  given  by  the  equation 

P  COB  t                 ^  ,^. 

W.  +  Psini^*^^- <^-> 

214.  Kccttuigniar  BntiveM.  —  In  a  rectangular  buttress,  the 
breadth  b  and  thickness  t  are  constant;  and  if  A^  be  taken  to  denote 
the  height  of  the  top  of  the  buttress  above  the  point  C, 

will  be  its  height  above  a  given  joint     Also,  because  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  portion  above  any  bed-joint  is  vertically  above  the 

centre  of  the  joint,  ^  =  0,  and  y^zssjrt;  and  because 

W  =whbt, 
n=l. 

These  values  being  substituted  in  equations  2,  i,  5,  and  7  of 
Article  213,  give  the  following  results : — 

Equation  of  the  line  of  resistance— 

^w(hQ  +  x)b^'jr'Px  coat 

y  :^    — — — • — —- 2 ;— •••••••••••••••l*»} 

^  w{h^  +  x)bt  +  TBmi  ^ 

The  least  thickness  compatible  with  stability  (xi  being  the  depth  of 
the  base  of  the  wall  below  C)  is  found  by  making 

.  P  a?i  cos  t  J. V  ^2/ 

^  qw{h^  +  {Ci)b*        ""  2qw{h^  +  Xi)h 

whence  follows 
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The  least  Tolume  of  material  above  the  level  of  the  pomt  0 
^vrliich  is  compatible  with  stability  of  friction^  is  given  by  makiiig 

P  cos  ♦  

wh^ht  +  ^fomi  -^^^ 

that  is  to  say, 

,  .^      P/cost         .    A       P^oos(<P  +  t)         ,^. 

luht=i—  (^ smt)  =—  • ? ^. (3.) 

*  w  Vtan  ^  /       «7         sm  ^ 

The  equation  1  of  the  line  of  resistance  is  that  of  a  rectangular 
hyperbola  traversing  the  point  A  (which  is  in  this  case  invariable), 
and  having  a  vertical  asymptote,  whose  distance  from  the  innef 
face  of  the  buttress  is 

I       P^ost 

2^   whi ^*'^ 

being  the  limit  which  y  continually  approaches,  but  never  attains^ 
as  the  depth  x  increases  without  limits 

As  the  depth  x  increases  without  limit,  the  thickness  required 
for  the  wall  approaches  the  following  limit : — 

'-vm (=•) 

which  depends  on  the  horizontal  component  of  the  lateral  force 
alona 

Supposing  this  value  to  be  adopted  for  the  thickness  of  the  but- 
tress, in  order  that  it  may  be  stable,  how  deep  soever  the  base  may 
be  below  the  point  C, — ^then  to  insui*e  stabiliiy  of  friction,  the 
height  of  the  top  above  C  must  have  the  following  value : — 

A.  =  y,.?^^±a (6.) 

^       ^       sm  ^  COS  *  ^   ' 

Instead  of  the  rectangular  mass  h^  b  t,  there  may  be  substituted 
a  pinncbde  of  the  same  volume,  and  of  any  figure. 
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215.  T«?ren  and  Ckimncjrs  are  exposed  to  the  lateral  pressure 
of  the  wind,  which,  without  sensible  error  in  practice,  may  be 
assumed  to  be  horizontal,  and  of  uniform  intensiiy  at  aJl  heights 
above  the  ground. 

The  surface  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the  wind  by  such  struc- 
tures is  usually  either  flat,  or  cylindrical,  or  conical,  and  differing 
very  little  from  the  cylindrical  form.  Octagonal  chimneys,  which 
are  occasionally  erected,  may  be  treated  as  sensibly  circular  in  plan. 
The  inclination  of  the  surface  of  a  tower  or  chimney  to  the  vertical 
is  seldom  sufficient  to  be  worth  taking  into  account  in  determining 
the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  it 

The  greatest  intensity  of  the  pressure  of  the  wind  against  a  flat 
surface  directly  opposed  to  it  hitherto  observed  in  Britain,  has  been 
65  lbs.  per  square  foot ;  and  this  result,  obtained  by  observations 
with  anemometers,  has  been  verified  by  the  effects  of  certain  vio- 
lent storms  in  destroying  factory  chimneys  and  other  structures. 

In  any  other  climate,  before  designing  a  structure  intended  to 
resist  the  lateral  pressure  of  wind,  the  greatest  intensity  of  that 
pressure  should  be  ascertained,  either  by  direct  experiment,  or  by 
observation  of  the  effects  of  the  wind  on  previous  structures. 

The  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  side  of  a  cylinder  is 
about  one-half  of  the  total  pressure  against  a  diametral  plane  of 
that  cylinder.    (See  also  p.  639.) 

Let  fig.  98  represent  a  chimney,  square  or  circular,  and  let  it  be 
required  to  determine  the  conditions  of  stability 
of  a  given  bed-joint  D  E. 

Let  S  denote  the  area  of  a  diametral  vertical 
section  of  the  part  of  the  chimney  above  the 
given  joint,  and  p  the  greatest  intensity  of  pres- 
sure of  the  wind  against  a  flat  surface.  Then 
the  total  pressure  of  the  wind  against  the  chim- 
ney will  be  sensibly 

P  =  p  S  for  a  square  chimney^  \ 

P  =  p  -  for  a  round  chimney}   |  "'^  '^ 

p.    Qg^  and  its  resultant  may,  without  appreciable  error, 

^'  be  assumed  to  act  in  a  horizontal  line  through 

the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vertical  diametral  section,  C.  Let  H 
denote  the  height  of  that  centre  above  the  joint  BE;  then  the 
moment  of  the  pressure  is 

H  P  =  H  j9  S  for  a  square  chimney ;  ^ 

H  P  =  -  -^    for  a  round  chimney;  j  ^  *' 
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tnd  to  this  the  letut  moment  of  stability  of  the  portion  of  the  chini- 
ng above  the  joint  B  E,  aa  detennined  by  the  methods  of  Article 
211,  should  be  equal 

For  a  chimney  whose  axis  is  vertical,  the  moment  of  stability  is 
the  same  in  all  directions.  But  few  chimneys  have  their  axes 
exactly  vertical ;  and  the  least  moment  of  stability  is  obviously 
that  which  opposes  a  lateral  pressure  acting  in  that  direction  to- 
ward which  the  chimney  leans. 

Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  oftkepcurt  of  the  chimney  which  is 
above  the  joint  D  E,  and  B  a  point  in  the  joint  B  E  vertically 
below  it ;  and  let  the  line  B  E  =  t  represent  the  diameter  of  that 
joint  which  traverses  the  point  B.  Let  g^,  as  in  former  examples, 
represent  the  ratio  which  the  deviation  of  B  from  the  middle  of  the 
diameter  B  E  bears  to  the  length  t  of  that  diameter. 

Let  F  be  the  limiting  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the 
joint  B  £,  nearest  the  edge  of  that  joint  towards  which  the  axis  of 
the  chimney  leans,  and  let  q,  as  before,  denote  the  ratio  which  the 
deviation  of  that  centre  from  the  middle  of  the  diameter  B  E  bears 
to  the  length  t  of  that  diameter. 

Then,  as  in  equation  3  of  Article  21 1,  the  least  moment  of  stability 
is  denoted  by 

W  •  BF  =  (^  —  90  W« (3.) 

The  value  of  the  co-efficient  q  is  determined  by  considering  the 
manner  in  which  chimneys  are  observed  to  give  way  to  the  pressure 
of  the  wind.  This  is  generally  observed  to  commence  by  the  opening 
of  one  of  the  bed-joints,  such  as  B  E,  at  the  windward  side  of  the 
chimney.  A  crack  thus  begins,  which  extends  itself  in  a  zig-zag  form 
diagonally  downwards  along  both  sides  of  the  chimney,  tending  to 
separate  it  into  two  parts,  an  upper  leeward  part,  and  a  lower  wind- 
ward part,  divided  from  each  other  by  a  fissiu^  extending  obliquely 
downwards  from,  windward  to  leeward.  The  final  destruction  of  the 
chimney  takes  place,  either  by  the  horizontal  shifting  of  the  upper 
division  until  it  loses  its  support  from  below,  or  by  the  crushing  of 
a  portion  of  the  brickwork  at  the  leeward  side,  from  the  too  great 
concentration  of  pressure  on  it,  or  by  both  those  causes  combined  ; 
and  in  either  case  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure  falls  in  a 
shower  of  fragments,  partly  into  the  interior  of  the  portion  left 
standing,  and  partly  on  the  ground  beside  its  base. 

It  is  obvious  that  in  order  that  the  stability  of  a  chimney  may  be 
secure,  no  bed-joint  ought  to  tend  to  open  at  its  windward  edge ; 
that  is  to  say,  there  ought  to  be  some  pressure  at  every  point  of 
each  bed-joint,  except  the  extreme  windward  edge,  where  the  in- 
tensity may  diminish  to  nothing ;  and  this  conddtiou  is  fulfilled 

B 


•(*•) 
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with  sufficient  aocuracy  for  practical  purposes,  by  assuming  tlie 
pressure  to  be  an  uniformly  varying  pressure,  and  so  limiting  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  pressure  F,  that  the  intensity  at  the  lee- 
ward edge  E  shall  be  double  of  the  mean  intensity. 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  Article  205,  what  values  this  con- 
dition assigns  to  the  co-efficient  q  for  different  forms  of  the  bed-jointa. 
Chimneys  in  general  consist  of  a  hollow  shell  of  brickwork,  whose 
thickness  is  small  as  compared  with  its  diameter ;  and  in  that  case 
it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical  purposes  to  give  to  q  the  fol- 
lowing values : — 

For  square  chimnejrs,  q  =-^'y 

For  round  chimneys,  q  =-7' 

The  following  general  equation,  between  the  moment  of  stability 
and  the  moment  of  the  external  pressure,  expresses  the  condition  of 
stability  of  a  chimney : — 

KF  =  {q-q)Wt (6.) 

This  becomes,  when  applied  to  square  chimneys, 

and  when  applied  to  round  chimneys, 


HpS_f^ .,Wfc 


2 


(6.) 


The  following  approximate  formulse,  deduced  from  these  equations, 
are  useful  in  practice : — 

Let  B  be  the  mecm  thickness  of  brickwork  above  the  joint  D  £ 
under  consideration,  and  b  the  thickness  to  which  that  brickwork 
would  be  reduced,  if  it  were  spread  out  flat  upon  an  area  equal  to 
the  external  area  of  the  chimney.  That  reduced  thickness  is  given 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  the  formida 


^  =  b(i-?) (T.) 


but  in  most  cases  the  difference  between  b  and  B  may  be  neglected 

Let  fv  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  brickwork ;  being, 

on  an  average,  about  112  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  or,  if  the  bricks  are 


.{9.) 
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dense^  and  laid  very  closely,  with  thin  layers  of  mortar  in  the  joints, 
firom  115  to  120  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.     Then  we  have,  very  nearly, 

for  square  chimneys,  W  =  4w76S;        )  /g\ 

for  round  chimneys,  W  =  3'14ti;6S;J  ^  '' 

which  values  being  substituted  in  the  equation  6,  give  the  following 
fannuke : — 

For  square  chimneys,  Up  =  l-^  —  4:^j'v?bt; 

For  round  chimneys,  H^  =  fl -57  -  6-28g^J  w6«; 

These  formuls  serve  two  purposes ;  first,  when  the  greatest  in- 
tensity of  the  pressure  of  the  wind,  p,  and  the  external  form  and 
dimensions  of  a  proposed  chimney  are  given,  to  find  the  mean  re- 
duced thickness  of  brickwork,  b,  required  above  each  bed-joint,  in 
order  to  insure  stability ;  and  secondly,  when  the  dimensions  and  form 
and  the  thickness  of  the  brickwork  of  a  chimney  are  given,  to  find 
the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure  of  wind  which  it  will  sustain  with 
safety. 

The  shell  of  a  chimney  consists  of  a  series  of  divisions,  one  above 
another,  the  thickness  being  uniform  in  each  division,  but  diminish- 
ing upwards  firom  division  to  division.  The  bed-joints  between  the 
divisions,  where  the  thickness  of  brickwork  changes  (including  the 
bed-joint  at  the  base  of  the  chimney),  have  obviously  less  stability 
than  the  intermediate  bed-joints;  hence  it  is  only  to  the  former  set 
of  joints  that  it  is  necessary  to  apply  the  formulsB.  To  illustrate 
the  application  of  the  formul»,  a  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix, 
showing  the  dimensions  and  figure,  and  Qie  stability  against  the 
wind,  of  the  ^eat  chimney  of  the  works  of  Messrs.  Tennant  and 
Company,  at  ot.  Kollox,  Glasgow,  which  was  erected  from  the 
designs  of  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Hill  in  1843.     (See  p.  644.) 

216.  Dans  w  RcMWToir- Walls  of  masonry  are  intended  to  resist 
the  direct  pressure  of  water.  A  dam,  when  a  current  of  water 
falls  over  its  upper  edge,  becomes  a  tveivy  and  requires  protection 
for  its  base  against  the  undermining  action  of  the  falling  stream. 
Such  structures  are  not  considered  in  the  present  Article,  which  is 
confined  to  walls  for  resisting  the  pressure  of  water  only.  (See 
p.  638.) 

In  fig.  99,  let  E  D  represent  a  horizontal  bed-joint  of  a  reservoii^ 
wall,  which  wall  has  a  plane  surface  O  D  exposed  to  the  pressure 
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Ffg.  99. 


of  the  contained  water,  whose  upper  surfece  ifl  the  horizontal  plane 
OY.     CJonsider  a  vertical  layer  of  the  wall  of  the  length  unity; 

sustaining  the  pressure  of  a  ver- 
tical layer  of  water  of  the  length 
unity  also.  Then  from  Articles 
89  and  124  it  appears,  that  the 
total  pressure  exerted  against 
that  layer  of  the  wall  is  equal 
to  the  weight  of  the  triangular 
prism  of  water  O  D  K,  right 
angled  at  D,  whose  thickness 
is  unity,  and  whose  side  D  K  is 
equal  to  the  depth  of  the  joint 
DE  beneath  the  surface  0  Y;  and  it  also  appears,  that  the  resultant 
of  that  pressure  acts  in  the  line  H  0,  being  a  perpendicular  upon 
O  D  from  the  centre  of  gravity  H  of  the  prism  of  water;  so  that 

CD  =  -— .     Let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  vertical  layer 

o 
of  masonry  above  D  E,  and  G  B  W  a  vertical  line  drawn  through 
it ;  produce  H  C,  cutting  that  vertical  line  in  A ;  take  A  W  to 
represent  the  weight  of  the  layer  of  masonry,  and  A  P  to  represent 
the  pressure  of  the  layer  of  water;  complete  the  parallelograra 
A  P  R  W ;  A  R  will  represent  the  total  pressure  on  the  joint  D  E 
for  each  unit  of  length  of  the  wall,  and  P,  where  that  line  cuts 
D  E,  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  joint,  which  must  fall 
within  the  limits  consistent  with  stability  of  position,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  angle  A  F  D  must  not  be  less  than  the  complement 
of  the  angle  of  repose. 

To  treat  this  case  algebraically,  let  x  denote  the  depth  of  D 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  v/  the  weight  of  an  unit  of 
volume  of  water,  and  j  the  inclination  of  OD  to  the  verticaL 
Then  the  pressure  of  the  vertical  layer  of  water  is 


P=-Q-    '^^>- 


.(1.) 


its  centre  C  being  at  the  depth  -  x. 

This  force,  together  with  the  equal  and  opposite  oblique  com- 
ponent of  the  resistance  of  the  joint  D  E  at  E,  constitute  a  couple 
tending  to  overturn  the  wall,  whose  arm  is  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance of  F  from  C  P  ;  that  is  to  say, 

GD-FD-sinjL 
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Now  CD  =  ^    T^^,  and  if,  as  before,  we  make  1115  =  t,  PD  =a 

W  +  o)  ^i  consequently  we  have  for  the  arm  of  the  couple  in 

question) 

X  '  secy       /     I   1\  ^      .     . 

which  being  multiplied  by  the  pressure,  gives  the  moment  of  the 
overturning  couple ;  and  this  being  made  equal  to  moment  of 
stability  of  the  wall,  we  obtain  the  following  equation  : — 

W  •  FB  =  W(g  +  50^  =  '^  •secV-u^'oj'i  (l  +  i)  tani...,(3.) 

When  the  inner  fiioe  of  the  wall  is  vertical,  sec^  =  1,  and  tany=  0; 
and  the  above  equation  becomes 

W(j±  ?■)<•=  ^. (2  a.) 

To  obtain  a  convenient  general  formula  for  comparing  walls  of 
similar  figures  but  different  dimensions,  let  n,  as  in  Article  211, 
denote  the  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall  to 
that  of  the  circumscribed  rectangle,  so  that  if  u;  be  the  weight  of 
an  unit  of  volume  of  masonry,  the  weight  of  the  vertical  layer  of 
masoniy  under  consideration  is 

W  =  nwht, 

where  h  is  the  depth  of  the  joint  D  B  below  the  top  of  the  walL 
Then  equations  2  and  2  A  te^e  the  following  forms  : — 

n(g+^wA<-='^seoV-«/a?*<(|  +  y  tani> (3.) 

n{q±q^whf='^i (3  A.) 

— equations  analogous  to  equation  4  of  Article  213.  To  obtain  a 
formula  suitable  for  computing  the  requisite  thickness  of  wall  t,  let 

uf  ar  '  sec'j  . 


6n{q+^q')wh 
'2n{q+^q')wh 


B, 
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then 

e  =  A-2B^; 

which  quadratic  equation  being  solved,  gives 

<  =  n/aTB«-B; ;, (4.) 

or  for  a  wall  with  a  vertical  inner  foce,  for  which  B  =  0, 

*=  >/A. (4  A,) 

In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  surface  of  the  ^«ratet 
O  Y  either  is,  or  may  occasionally  be,  at  or  near  the  level  of  tha 
top  of  the  wall,  so  that  A  may  be  made  =  ax     In  such  cases,  let 


ftnd  we  have 


A  to'  secy 

B  ■^(in)w_^ 

X        2  n  (g  +  S^)  ^'^         ' 


5=a-24 


which  being  solved,  gives 

1  =  JJTF'-J; (5.) 

X 

and  for  a  wall  with  a  vertical  inner  face, 

i  =  ^/^=\/(6>^(g±g^«>) <*  ^) 

The  vertical  and  horizontal  components  of  the  pressure  of  tha 
water  are  respectively 

Vertical,  P sin^  =  -q^  tan^, 

Horizontal,  P  cos^  =  -g— ; 

Consequently  the  condition  of  stability  of  friction  at  the  joint  D  S 
is  given  by  the  equation 

P  cos^'                    w'  #' 
W  +  Psinj  =  2W  +  v/x'Unj^^  *• <^) 
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If  the  ratio  -  has  been  determined  by  means  of  equation  5,  then 
"we  have 

W  =  ntoxt  =  ««?«■•-; (7.) 

97 

80  that  bj  cancelling  the  common  factor  a;*,  equation  6  is  brought 
to  the  following  form : — 

^ ^tan^ (8.) 


2nw^  +  to'  tan/ 


X 


Exomvple  I.  JRectangidar  WaU. — In  this  case  n  =  1 ;  <^'  =  0  ;  j  =  0 ; 
consequently, 

equation  5  a  becomes 

'j^^yj'^', (9.) 

and  equation  8, 

^ =  A  /  S^  ^\An(p ; (10.) 

/~1^        V      2w    — 


^^Vi 


but  it  is  unnecessary  to  attend  in  practice  to  this  last  equation, 
which  is  fulfilled  for  the  greatest  values  of  q  that  ever  occur. 
Exa/niple  11.  Triangular  WaU,  with  the  apex  at  O. 

In  this  case  -  is  the  same  for  every  horizontal  joint;  so  that  if 

the  thickness  be  just  sufficient  for  stability  at  any  joint,  it  will  be 
just  sufficient  for  stability  at  every  other  joint.  A  reservoir- wall 
whose  vertical  section  is  triangular,  may  therefore  be  said  to  be  q/* 
tmi/orm  stability. 

The  value  of  n  for  a  triangle  is  -.     With  respect  to  the  value  of 

^,  that  case  will  be  considered  in  wbich  the  inner  face  of  the  wall 

is  vertical,  so  that  ^  =  ^,  i  =  0. 

Then  by  equation  5  a, 
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and  by  equation  8 

4#l  _  \  / 


X 

This  last  equation  fixes  a  limit  to  the  value  of  g,  independently 
of  the  distribution  of  the  pressure  on  each  bed-joint,  viz. : — 

?^^'-**-'*-g (!»•) 

The  insertion  of  this  value  of  g  in  equation  11  gives 

t  id 

-  =  —T—^ (U,) 

X      to '  tan  ^  ^     ^ 

The  value  of  tan  9  for  masonry  being  about  0*74,  to  being  on  an 
average  125  lbs.  and  w'  62*4  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  the  limit  of  ^  is 
found  to  be 

0;365  -  0-167  -  0-198,  or  g  nearly, 

and  that  of-,  by  equation  14,  is 
so 

0674 

For  bricktvork,  tan  0  is  about  the  same  as  for  masonry,  and  w  is 
112  lbs.  per  foot,  nearly;  hence  the  limit  of  g  is 

0-327-0-167  =  0-16,  or  L  nearly, 
while  that  of- is  0-75. 

X 

Eoco/mple  III.  Tricmgvl(vr  WaU  with  Vertical  Axis. — When  the 
wall  stands  on  a  soft  foundation,  it  may  be  desirable  in  some  cases 
so  to  form  it,  that  the  centre  of  resistance  F  shall  be  at  the  middle 
of  each  joint,  and  shall  also  be  vertically  beneath  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  part  of  the  wall  above  the  joint  In  this  case,  the 
point  of  intersection  A  of  the  lines  of  action  of  the  pressure  and 
weight  must  also  fall  in  the  middle  of  each  joint  To  fulfil  these 
conditions,  the  vertical  section  of  the  wall  should  be  an  isosceles 
triangle,  the  outer  and  inner  faces  forming  equal  angles  j  on 
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opposite  aides  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  wall,  and  the  angle  ^  should 
be  such  that  a  straight  line  perpendicular  to  O  D  at  0  shall  bisect 
the  base ;  that  is  to  s&j^ 

tsmj 
2 


ft     * 


but 


-whence  we  have 


an' J  =  -g  ;  cos  J  =  ^  ; 


«nd 


i=  33° 


i' 


••••••••••^lo*^ 


so  that  the  base  of  the  wall  is  to  its  height  as  the  diagonal  to  the 
side  of  a  square. 

Equation  8  in  this  case  becomes 

"^  ^^       :tan(p (10.) 


This  condition  is  always  fulfilled  so  far  as  the  Motional  stability 
of  one  course  of  masonry  on  another  is  concerned.  As  the  object, 
however,  of  giving  the  wall  the  figure  now  in  question,  is  to  dis- 
tribute the  pressure  imiformly  over  a  soft  foundation,  let  it  be 

supposed  that  its  base  rests  on  a  material  for  which  tan  9  =  -j* 

Then  we  must  have 

2«7  +  w'  — 4' 
and  consequently 

tt7^2^  JT-  j)  «^  =  2-33«?'  =  145  lbs.  per  cubic  foot; 

and  unless  the  masonry  be  of  this  weight  per  cubic  foot,  its  friction 

on  a  horizontal  base,  of  a  material  for  which  tan  ^  =  7>  will  not  be 

4 

of  itself  sufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  water.     (See  p.  638.) 

217.    B«iaiBiBs   Walla. — Figs.   100  and  101  represent  vertical 

sections  of  retaining  walls  against  which  banks  of  earth  abut.     In 
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each  figure  a  vertical  layer  of  the  masonry  and  of  the  eartb  is 
supposed  to  be  considered,  whose  length  is  unity.     D  E  is  the  baae 


Fig.  100. 

of  the  layer  of  masonry,  F  the  centre  of  resistance  of  that  base,  B 
a  point  vertically  below  G,  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  weight 
which  rests  on  that  base,  AW  a  line  representing  that  weight,  AP 
a  line  representing  the  thrust  of  the  earth;  AR,  the  diagonal  of  the 
parallelogram  APKW,  is  a  line  representing  the  resultant  pressure 
at  the  base  D  E,  and  cutting  that  base  in  the  centre  of  resistance  F. 

In  each  figure,  D  O  is  a  vertical  plane  traversing  the  inner  edge 
D  of  the  base  of  the  wall,  and  cutting  the  plane  of  the  surface  of 
the  bank  in  O.  In  fig.  100,  the  whole  of  the  wall  lies  in  front  of 
that  vertical  plane ;  so  that  the  weight,  represented  by  AW  (or  by 
W  simply),  which  rests  on  the  base  D  E,  consists  of  the  weight  of 
the  masonry  together  wUh  the  weight  of  the  mass  of  earth,  xf  cmy 
(represented  by  O  L  M^,  which  is  vertically  above  tluU  base;  and  G  is 
the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  compoimd  mass  of  masoniy 
and  earth,  which  is  situated  in  front  of  the  plane  O  D. 

In  fig.  101,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  masonry,  represented 
by  D  LO,  lies  behind  the  plane  O  D.  If  the  prism  D  L  O  consisted 
of  earth,  its  weight  would  be  supported  by  the  earth  beneath  it ; 
therefore  the  earth  beneath  that  prism  exerts  a  pressure  vertically 
upwards  sufficient  to  sustain  the  weight  of  a  prism  of  earth  of  a 
volume  equal  to  that  of  the  prism  of  masoniy;  therefore  the  weight 
represented  by  AW  (or  by  W  simply)  which  rests  on  the  base  DE, 
consists  of  the  weight  of  the  masonry  in  the  vertical  layer  of  the 
wall,  less  the  weight  of  earth  which  would  fill  D  L  O ;  and  G  is  the 
common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  masonry  EDO  which  lies  before 
the  plane  O  D,  and  of  the  prism  D  L  O,  considered  as  having  a 
specijfic  gravity  equal  to  the  excess  of  the  specific  gra/miy  o/masmiry 
above  that  ofea/rth 
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It  has  already  been  shown  in  Article  198,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  earth  against  the  vertical  plane  O  D  (which  pressure  is  parallel 
to  the  8ur^)e  of  the  bank,  and  represented  by  A  P,  or  by  P  simply), 
is  equal  to  the  weight  of  the  prism  of  earth  O  D  K,  in  which  D  K, 
paraUel  to  the  su^u^e  of  the  bank,  is  equal  to  the  vertical  depth 
O  D  multiplied  by  the  ratio  of  the  conjugate  pressures  at  a  pointy 

Pf  _  ^^^  '  —  J  {^^^  '  —  ^^^  ^) 
Pa  "  coB^  +  J  (cos*  ^  —  cos*  ^) ' 

which  ratio  depends  on  the  slope  ^  of  the  bank,  and  angle  of 
repose  f  ,  and  that  the  resultant  of  that  pressure  traverses  C,  at  the 
hcoght 

X 

CD=g 

above  D.  For  the  sake  of  brevity  {w'  being  the  weight  of  unity  of 
volume  of  the  earth),  let 

to' cos  ^^  =  tOi; 


then  equation  2  of  Article  198  becomes 

p=^ (1.) 

This  force  has  to  be  multiplied,  as  in  previous  Articles,  by  the  per- 
pendicular distance  of  F  from  C  P,  to  give  the  moment  of  the 
couple  which  tends  to  overturn  the  wall.  Let  t  be  the  thickness 
DE,  and  %  the  angle  of  inclination  of  D  E  to  the  horizon;  then  the 
arm  of  the  couple  in  question  ia 

\  3  ~  V  "^  2  /     ™  7  ^'^  '  ■■  W  +  o  )  <  •  cos  t  •  sin  # 

flE;cos#       /     .    1\        .    ,    .    ^ 
=  —3--  {q+  ^)t'Bm(i  +  ty, 

which  being  multiplied  by  the  force  P,  and  equated  to  the  moment 
of  stability  of  the  weight  which  rests  on  the  base  DE,  gives  the 
following  condition  of  stability  of  position  : — 

xrr/    _i_^\a  •       tJOiOfcoS^        Wt  QC^  t  /       i    1  \     •      /.    i     ^     /o  v 

W{qz±:^)t'coB%=  -L-g »-^  [q  +  ^^«m{f  +  %),..(2.) 

Now  suppose  (as  in  Article  211  and  elsewhere)  that  W  bears  a 
definite  ratio  n  to  the  weight  wxt  '  cos  t  of  a  rectangle  of  masonry 
whose  height  is  O  D  =  a;,  and  its  breadth  the  horizontal  distance 
of  E  from  O  D,  tcosi;  then  the  first  side  of  equation  2,  being  the 
moment  of  stability,  becomes  as  follows  : — 
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n  {q  =±z  q')  w  X  t'  cos"  L 
Divide  both  sides  of  the  equation  by 

n  {q  =±=  q')  to  a^  coe*  i, 
and  for  brevity's  sake,  let 

M7,  •  cos^ 


then 

and  consequently 


6n{q  =±z  ^)  to  cos*  i  "" 
^i  {9  +  ^)  ^^  (f  +  •) 

J Zl a  ^ 

4  n  (^  =±=  ^)  w  cos"  t 

C=a-26-^ |3.> 

ar  a; 

i=jirr5^— 6 (4.) 


The  inclination  of  the  resultant  A  R  to  the  vertical  is  given  by 
the  equation 

*--^^^^=w^¥^, <*•) 

When  the  ba8e  DE  is  horizontal,  this  should  not  exoeed  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  of  repose.  When  that  base  is  inclined  at  the  angle  i^ 
the  condition  of  frictional  stability  is  thus  expressed  : — 

^  WA  R  —  t  ^  df; (6.) 

^  being  the  angle  of  repose  of  the  foundation  of  the  wall 

The  object  of  giving  the  base  of  the  wall  an  inclined  position  is 
to  diminish  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  on  it,  and  so  to  enable  the 
condition  of  frictional  stability  to  be  fulfilled. 

The  values  adopted  for  q  in  practice  vary  from  77-  to  -j, 

218.  Keciangviar  Retaining  Waiu. — In  a  vertical  rectangular 
wall,  n  =  1,  g'  =  0,  t  =  0 ;  so  that,  in  equations  3  and  4  of  Article 
217, 

Wi  cos  ^ 


As: 


**  —  ~d > 

o  q  w 


i  q  w 


■a.) 
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Example  L  When  the  sui&oe  of  the  bank  ia  horizontal,  so  that 
#  =  0,  then 

,  1  -  sin  ^   -      ^ 

^  1  +  sm  ^'  ' 

and 

J-^-A/lef^^T^is} W 

Alao 

"W  =  war  '  —  : 

X  ' 

80  that  equation  6  of  Article  217  becomes 


V 


^      2u.«;-l      2u;< 


^.  ...-.     «^ 


^      /  /3gt^-(l-8in^)l 
V      I    2«7(l  +  sinrt  / 

-^tan^' (3.) 

If  the  material  on  which  the  wall  rests  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  bank,  we  may  assume  ^  =  ^;  in  which  case,  by  squaring 
equation  3,  and  attending  to  the  fact  that 

tanV^     """'^     ^(   ^^^^    y    1-sin^ 
1  -  sin"  ^       \1  -  sin  ^/     1  +  sin  ^  * 

we  obtain  the  equation 

3gi(/        /    sin^    y 

Assuming  that  the  specific  gravity  of  the  earth  is  four-fifths  of 
that  of  the  masoniy,  or  --  =  - ,  we  find  that  this  equation  is  ful- 

3 

filled  for  the  ordinary  value  of  g^,  -^  ,  so  long  as  ^  exceeds  24*. 

o 

Eooam/pU  IL  When  the  surface  of  the  bank  slopes  at  the  angle 
of  repose  ^,  then  tOj  =  ti/  cos  ^,  and 

tt/cos'  ^ 
a  = 


h 


6qw    ' 
(q  +  o)  w^cos^sinf 


iqw 
so  that  equation  4  of  Article  217  becomes 
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\V\eqw 


(g4-^ytt?^8m*^\      (y  -F  ^)  «/  sin 


IQq'w' 


)-'■ 


^qto 


J}(5.y 


319.  TnipesoUai  Walls. — In  fig.  102,  let  E  Q  represent  the 
vertical  &ce  of  a  rectangular  wall,  suited  to  sustain 
the  thrust  of  a  given  bsuik,  and  let  F  be  the  centre 
of  resistance  of  the  liase.     MakeQN  =  3EF  =  3 

f  -  -  g  M ;   then  the  centre  of  gravity  g  of  the 

triangular  prism  of  masoniy  E  Q  N  will  be  verticall j 
above  the  centre  of  resistance  F;  therefore  if  that 
prism  be  removed,  so  as  to  reduce  the  cross  section 
of  the  wall  to  a  trapezoid  with  a  sloping  face  E  N, 
the  position  of  the  centre  of  resistance  F  will  not  be 
altered,  and  the  wall  will  still  fulfil  the  condition  of 
stability  of  position,  the  thickness  t  being  determined 
3 


Fig.  102. 
as  for  a  rectangular  wall 


If  ^=  —,  the  thickness  of  the  wall  at  the 

o 


summit  will  be  -^  of  the  thickness  at  the  base. 


The  face  of  the  wall 


is  said  to  batter;  the  rate  of  the  batter  being  the  ratio  ^ —  =r 

EQ 

As  the  vertical  component  of  the  pressure  on  the  base  of  the 
wall  is  diminished  by  this  change,  the  obliquity  of  that  pressure 
will  be  increased;  and  it  may  in  some  cases  be  necessary  to  make 
the  base  slope  backwards,  as  in  fig.  101. 

220.    BalterlBg  Walla  af  Uaifarm  ThlckacM. — ^When  a  waU  for 

supporting  a  horizontal-topped 
baiik  is  of  uniform  thickness, 
and  has  a  sloping  or  curved  hcdf 
as  in  figs.  103  and  104,  its  mo- 
ment of  stability  may  be  deter- 
mined with  a  degree  of  aocuiacjr 
sufficient  for  practical  puiposes^ 
in  the  following  manner : — 

Let  E  Q  in  each  figure  repre- 
sent the  vertical  face  of  a  reo- 
tangular  wall  of  the  same  height 
X  and  thickness  t  with  the  pro- 
*'»«•  ^^*-  posed  waU,  and  let  y  be  the 

centre  of  gravity  of  that  rectangular  walL     Then 
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will  be  it«  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of  length. 

Divide  the  area  E  Q  N  included  between  the  vertical  face  E  Q 
and  the  face  of  the  proposed  wall,  E  N,  by  the  height  x.     Then 


^,.,-Tr.lM 


.(1.) 


will  be  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  G  of  the  sloping  or 
curved  wall  from  that  of  the  rectangular  wall;  and  the  change  of 
figure  will  increase  the  stability  in  the  ratio  q  -^  q'  \  q\  that  is  to 
say,  the  moment  of  stability  will  now  be 


^  {q-^q')t  =  {q  +  ^\oxtK 
K  E  N  is  a  straight  line  (fig.  103), 


^t  = 


QN 


If  E  N  is  a  parabolic  arc, 


5-*  = 


2QN 


(2.) 

(3.) 
.(4.) 


a  formula  which  is  also  sensibly  correct  when  E  !N  is  an  arc  of  a 
circle. 

Walls  with  a  "  curved  batter "  are  usually 
built  as  shown  in  fig.  105,  with  the  bed-joint& 
perpendicular  to  the  fece  of  the  wall.  This 
diminishes  the  obliquity  of  the  pressure  on 
the  base. 

221.  Foundation  Cannes  of  Retaining  Walls 
have  their  width  increased  beyond  the  thick- 
ness of  the  wall  by  a  series  of  steps  in  front, 
as  shown  in  figs.  102  and  105.  The  objects  of 
this  are,  at  once  to  distribute  the  pressure 
over  a  greater  area  than  that  of  any  bed-joint 
in  the  body  of  the  wall,  and  to  diffuse  that 
pressure  more  equally,  by  bringing  the  centre 
of  resistance  nearer  to  the  middle  of  the  base  ^'  ^^^ 
than  it  is  in  the  body  of  the  wall.  The  power  of  earth  to  8uj>port 
foundations  has  already  been  considered  in  Article  199. 

222.  €«anterfort«  are  projections  from  the  inner  face  of  a  retain- 
ing wall.  A  wall  and  its  counterforts,  if  the  bond  of  the  masonry 
is  well  preserved,  constitute  a  wall  having  successive  divisions 
of  its  length  alternately  of  greater  and  of  less  thickness.  The 
moment  of  stability  of  a  wall  with  counterforts,  per  unit  of  length, 
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when  the  wall  is  well  bonded,  may  be  found,  with  sufficient 
accuracy  for  practical  purposes,  by  adding  together  the  moments 
of  stability  of  one  of  the  parts  between  two  counterforts,  and  of 
one  of  the  parts  whose  thickness  is  augmented  by  the  addition  of 
a  counterfort,  and  dividing  the  sum  by  the  joint  length  of  those 
two  parts. 

For  example,  let  fig.  106  represent  a  portion  of  the  plan^  or  hori- 
zontal section,  of  a  vertical  rectangular  retaining 
wall  whose  height  is  A,  with  a  row  of  rectangular 
counterforts  of  the  same  height  with  the  walL 
Let  t  =  F£  be  the  thickness  of  a  part  of  the 
wall  between  two  counterforts,  and  6  =  E  D  its 
length  j  let  T  =  A  B  be  the  thickness  of  a  coun- 
terforted  part  of  the  wall,  including  the  counter- 
fort, and  c  =  B  0  its  length. 

The  moment  of  stability  of  the  first  part  is 

qwhhf\ 
and  that  of  the  second  part, 

Adding  together  those  moments,  and  dividing  their  sum  by  the 
total  length  6  4~  <?  =  A  F,  the  mean  moment  of  stability  per  imit  of 
length  is  found  to  be 

g^^       6  +  c    ^^'^ 

This  is  the  same  with  the  moment  of  stability  per  unit  of  length 
of  a  wall  of  the  uniform  thickness, 


^=\/(^^} w 


which  may  be  caUed  the  equivalent  v/niform  vxM, 

The  quantity  of  masonry  in  the  counterforted  wall  is  to  the 
quantity  in  the  equivalent  uniform  wall  in  the  ratio 

ht  +  cT  :  (6  +  c)^ 

which  is  always  less  than  unity  j  so  that  there  is  a  saving  of 
masonry  (though  in  general  but  a  small  one)  by  the  use  of  counter- 
forta 

223.  Arches  of  mmamurj. — An  arch  of  masoniy  consists  of  a  ring 
of  wedge-fonned  stones,  called  arck-sUmea  or  vousacvra,  pressing 
against  each  other  at  suifaces  called  hedrjoirUs,  which  are,  or  ought 
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to  he,  perpendicular  or  nearly  perpendicular  to  the  aoJU,  or  internal 
concave  surface  of  the  arcL  The  outer  or  convex  surface  of  the 
ring  of  arch-stones,  which  may  be  either  a  curved  sur&ce  parallel 
to  the  soffit,  or,  what  is  better,  a  series  of  steps,  sustains  the 
vertical  pressure  of  that  part  of  the  load  which  arises  from  the 
freight  of  materials  other  than  the  arch-stones  themselves ;  and 
that  outer  surface  also  exerts  in  many  cases  a  horizontal  or  inclined 
thrust  against  the  spand'i'Ua  and  dUyutmerUa.  The  abutments  sus- 
tain also  the  thrust  of  the  lowest  voussoirs,  vertical  or  inclined,  as 
the  case  may  be.  Sometimes  an  arch  springs  at  once  from  the 
ground,  so  that  its  abutments  &ve  its  foundations. 

A  wall  standing  on  an  arch^  in  the  plane  of  the  arch-ring,  is 
called  a  spcmdrU  wcUl,  The  arch  of  a  bridge  requires  a  pair  of 
exlemcU  apandrU  waits,  one  over  each  face  of  the  arch  \  the  space 
hetween  them  is  filled  up  to  a  certain  level  with  solid  masonry,  and 
above  that  level  it  is  sometimes  filled  with  earth  or  rubbish,  and 
sometimes  occupied  by  a  series  of  irUemal  spandril  walls  parallel  to 
the  external  spandril  walls,  and  having  vacant  spaces  between 
them — a  mode  of  construction  favourable  both  to  stability  and  to 
lightness.  In  order  to  form  a  continuous  platform  for  the  road- 
way, the  spaces  between  the  internal  spandril  walls  are  sometimes 
covered  with  flags  of  some  strong  stone  (such  as  slate),  and  some- 
times arched  over  with  small  transverse  arches.  The  external 
spandril  walls  are  the  abutments  of  those  arches,  and  must  have 
stability  sufficient  to  sustain  their  thrust :  when  the  spandrils  are 
filled  with  earth  or  rubbish,  the  external  spandril  walls  must  have 
stability  sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  of  the  filling  material 
In  determining  the  conditions  of  stability  of  an  arch,  it  is  con- 
venient to  consider  only  a  rib,  or  vertical  layer,  of  arch,  abutment, 
and  spandril,  of  the  thickness  unity  {e.  g.,  one  foot).  When  there 
are  spandril  walls  with  vacant  spaces  between,  an  ideal  specific 
gravity  is  to  be  adopted  for  the  material  of  the  spandrils,  found  by 
supposing  the  weight  of  the  material  of  the  spandril  walls  to  be 
umfoi*mly  distributed,  so  as  to  fill  the  vacuities ;  that  is  to  say,  let 
w  be  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material  of  the  walls^ 
2  *  T  the  sum  of  the  thicknesses  of  all  the  walls,  and  2  *  S  the  sum 
of  the  widths  of  the  spaces  between  them ;  then  in  computations 
respecting  the  stability  of  .the  arch,  the  spandrils  may  be  supposed 
to  be  completely  filled  with  a  material  whose  weight  per  xinit  of 
volume  is 

•^  =  «'-2Wi^- <^-> 

224.     Ijln«  of  Pr«Miirc«    in    an    Arch;    CondlUon    of  Siablllty. — 

According  to  the  principles  explained  in  Ai-ticles  206  and  207 «  if  a 
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straight  line  be  drawn  through  each  bed-joint  of  the  arch-iin^ 
representing  the  position  and  direction  of  the  resultant  of  the  pres- 
sure at  that  joints  the  straight  lines  so  drawn  form  a  polygon,  and 
each  of  the  angles  of  that  polygon  is  situated  in  the  line  of  action 
of  the  resultant  external  force  acting  on  the  arch-stone,  which 
lies  between  the  pair  of  joints  to  which  the  contiguous  sides  of  the 
polygon  correspond ;  so  that  the  polygon  is  similar  to  a  poly- 
gonal frame,  loaded  at  its  angles  with  the  forces  which  act  on  the 
arch-stones  (their  own  weight  included).  A  curve  inscribed  in  that 
polygon,  so  as  to  touch  all  its  sides,  is  the  line  of  preasures  of  the 
arch.  The  smaller  and  the  more  numerous  the  arch-stones  into 
which  the  arch-ring  is  subdivided,  the  more  nearly  does  the  poly- 
gon coincide  with  the  curve ;  and  the  curve  or  line  of  pressures 
represents  an  ideal  linear  arch,  which  would  be  balanced  under  the 
continuously-distributed  forces  which  act  on  the  real  arch  under 
consideration.  From  the  near  approach  of  this  linear  arch  to  the 
polygon  whose  sides  traverse  the  centres  of  resistance  of  the  bed- 
joints,  the  points  where  the  linear  arch  cuts  those  joints  may  be 
taken  without  sensible  error  for  the  centres  of  resistance. 

Now  in  order  that  the  stability  of  the  arch  may  be  secure,  it  is 
necessary  that  no  joint  should  tend  to  open  either  at  its  outer  or 
at  its  inner  edge ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  each  joint  should  not  deviate  from  the  centre 
of  the  joint  by  more  than  one-sixth  of  the  depth  of  the  joint ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  centre  of  resistance  should  lie  within  the  middle  third 
of  the  depth  of  the  joint ;  whence  follows  this 

Theorem.  The  stability  of  am  a^rch  is  eeciure,  if  a  linear  arch, 
balanced  under  the  foroee  which  act  on  tlie  real  arch,  oam  be  drawn 
within  the  middle  third  oftlie  depth  of  the  wrdi-ring. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  tenacity  of  fresh  mortar  is  not 
sufficiently  great  to  be  taken  into  accoimt  in  determining  the  stabi- 
lity of  masonry ;  and  hence,  where  cement  is  not  used,  all  horizon- 
tal or  oblique  conjugate  forces  which  maintain  the  equilibrium  of 
the  arch-ring  must  be  pressures,  acting  on  the  arch  from  without 
inwards.  The  linear  arch,  therefore,  is  limited  in  such  cases  to 
those  forms  which  are  balanced  under  pressures  from  without  alone; 
that  is  to  say,  that  the  intensity  of  the  horizontal  or  conjugate 
pressure,  denoted  hj  p^  in  Article  185,  equation  4,  must  not  at  any 
point  be  negative. 

It  is  true  that  arches  have  stood,  and  still  stand,  in  which  the 
centres  of  resistance  of  joints  fall  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
depth  of  the  arch-ring  ;  but  the  stability  of  such  arches  is  either 
now  precarious,  or  must  have  been  precarious  while  the  mortar  was 
fresh. 

When  tenacity  to  i*esist  horizontal  or  oblique  tension  is  given  to 
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the  spandrils  of  an  arch,  and  to  the  joints  between  them  and  the 
arch-stones,  by  means  of  cement,  hoop-iron  bond,  iron  cramps,  or 
otherwise,  the  conjugate  tension  denoted  by  —p^  must  not  at  any 
point  exceed  a  safe  proportion  of  that  tenacity;  that  is  to  say, 
about  one-eighth.  By  this  means  stability  may  be  given  to  arches 
of  seemingly  anomalous  figures;  but  such  structures  are  safe  on  a 
small  scale  only. 

225.  Ansle,  Joint,  mud  Point  of  Rnpl"ve« — The  first  step  towards 
determining  whether  a  proposed  arch  will  be  stable,  is  to  assmne  a 
linear  arch  parallel  to  the  intrados  or  soffit  of  the  proposed  arch, 
and  loaded  vertically  with  the  same  weight,  distributed  in  the 
same  manner.  The  size  of  this  assumed  Hnear  arch  is  a  matter  of 
indifTerenoe,  provided  each  point  in  it  is  considered  as  subjected  to 
the  same  forces  which  act  at  the  correaponding  joint  in  the  real 
arch ;  that  is,  the  joint  at  which  the  indiruUion  of  the  real  arch  to 
the  horizon  ia  the  same  wUh  tluU  of  the  aseumed  arch  at  the  given 
point 

The  assumed  arch  is  next  to  be  treated  as  a  stereostatic  arch, 
according  to  the  method  of  Article  185;  and  by  equation  4  of  that 
Article  is  to  be  detennined,  either  a  general  expression  or  a  series 
of  values  of  the  intensity  p,  of  the  conjugate  pressure,  horizontal  or 
oblique,  as  the  case  may  be,  required  to  keep  the  arch  in  equilibrio 
under  the  given  vertical  load.  If  that  pressure  is  nowhere  negative, 
a  curve  similar  to  the  assimied  arch,  drawn  through  the  middle  of 
the  arch-ring,  will  be  either  exactly  or  very  nearly  the  line  of  pres- 
sures of  the  proposed  arch;  p^  will  represent,  either  exactly  or  very 
nearly,  the  intensity  of  the  lateral  pressure  which  the  real  arch, 
tending  to  spread  outwards  under  its  load,  will  exert  at  each  point 
against  its  spandril  and  abutments ;  and  the  thrust  along  the  linear 
arch  at  each  point  will  be  the  thrust  of  the  real  arch  at  the  corre- 
sponding joint 

On  the  other  hand,  if  p,  has  some  negative  values  for  the  suisumed 
linear  arch,  there  must  be  a  pair  of  points  in  that  arch  where  that 
quantity  changes  from  positive  to  negative,  and  is  equal  to  nothing. 
The  angle  of  inclination  i^  at  that  point,  called  the  angle  o/ruptv/rey 
is  to  be  determined  by  solving  equation  1  of  Article  187.  The 
corresponding  joints  in  the  real  arch  are  called  the  joints  qfrwpture; 
and  it  is  below  those  joints  only  that  conjugate  pressure  from  with- 
out is  required  to  sustain  the  arch. 

In  ^%,  107,  let  B  C  A  represent  one-half  of  a  symmetrical  arch, 
O  Y  a  horizontal  axis  of  co-ordinates  in  or  above  the  spandril, 
K  L  D  E  an  abutment,  and  C  the  joint  of  rupture,  foimd  by 
the  method  already  described.  The  poivJt  of  rupture,  which  is  the 
centre  of  resistance  of  the  joint  of  rupture,  is  somewhere  within 
the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  that  joint;  and  from  that  point 
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down  to  the  springing  joint  B,  the  line  of  pressures  is  a  curve 

similar  to  the  assumed  linear  arch,  and  parallel  to  the  intrados, 

being  kept  in  equilibrio  by  the  lateral  pres- 

^  ®    sure  between  the  arch  and  its  spandril  and 

y^^^^*^  abutment 

''^r  From  the  joint  of  rupture  0  to  the  crown 

A,  the  fact  that  the  assumed  linear  arch  would 

require  lateral  tension  to  keep  it  in  equilibrio, 

shows  that  the  true  line  of  pressures  must  be 

a  flatter  curve  than  the  assumed  linear  ait:h; 

the  figure  of  the  true  line  of  pressures  being 

determined  by  the  condition,  that  it  shall  be 

a  linear  arch  balanced  under  vertical  forces 

*"  only;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  horizontal  com- 

'®'       '  ponent  of  the  thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is 

a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  horizontal  component  of 

the  thrust  along  the  arch  at  the  joint  of  rupture. 

That  horizontal  thrust,  denoted  by  Hq,  is  found  by  means  of  equa- 
tion 2  of  Article  187,  and  is  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the  entire  arch* 
[If  the  arch  is  distorted,  conjugate  tkntst  is  to  be  read  instead  of 
" horiaonUU  thrust"  wherever  that  phrase  occurs.] 

The  only  point  in  the  line  of  pressures  above  the  joints  of  rup- 
ttu^  which  it  is  important  to  determine,  is  that  which  is  at  the 
crown  of  the  arch.  A;  and  it  is  found  in  the  following  manner  : — 
Find  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  load  between  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture C  and  the  crown  A  ;  and  draw  through  that  centre  of  gravity 
a  vertical  line. 

Then  if  it  be  possible,  from  one  point  in  that  vertical  line,  to 
draw  a  pair  of  lines,  one  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffit  at  the  joint 
of  rupture,  and  the  other  parallel  to  a  tangent  to  the  soffit  at  the 
crown,  so  that  the  former  of  those  lines  shall  cut  the  joint  of  rup- 
ture, and  the  latter  the  keystone,  in  a  pair  of  points  which  are  both 
within  the  middle  third  of  the  depth  of  the  arch-ring,  the  stability 
of  the  arch  will  be  secure  ;  and  if  the  first  point  be  the  point  of 
rupture,  the  second  will  be  the  centre  of  resistance  at  the  crown  of 
the  arch,  and  the  crown  of  the  true  line  of  pressures. 

When  the  pair  of  points  related  as  above  do  not  fall  at  opposite 
limits  of  the  middle  third  of  the  arch-ring,  their  exact  positions  are 
to  a  small  extent  uncertain ;  but  that  uncertainty  is  of  no  conse- 
quence in  practice.  Their  most  probable  positions  are  equi-distant 
from  the  middle  line  of  the  arch-ring. 

Should  the  pair  of  points  fall  beyond  the  middle  third  of  the 
arch-ring,  the  depth  of  the  arch-stones  must  be  increased. 

226.'  Thmai  of  an  Arch  of  ifia«onrr. — ^The  line  of  pressures,  or 
equivalent  linear  a/rch,  of  an  arch  of  masonry,  with  its  point  of  rup- 
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tnre  and  total  thrust,  having  been  determined  by  the  methods 
described  in  the  two  preceding  Articles,  the  distribution  of  that 
thrust,  and  the  line  of  action  cf  its  resultant,  are  to  be  found  by 
the  methods  of  Article  187. 

227.  Abatwents  of  Arches. — The  abutment  of  an  arch,  when  it 
is  not  simply  a  foundation,  is  a  buttress,  or  a  wall  with  or  without 
counterforts,  which  is  bounded,  or  may  be  considered  as  bounded 
by  a  vertical  face  L  D  (fig.  107)  towards  the  arch. 

Two  external  forces  are  applied  to  the  abutment  of  an  arch 
besides  its  own  weight,  viz.,  the  vertical  load  of  the  half-arch,  P, 
whose  resultant  acts  through  B,  the  centre  of  resistance  of  the 
springing  joint,  and  the  thrust  H,  found  in  amount  and  position  by 
methods  already  referred  to,  which  acts  through  B  also  if  the  angle 
of  rapture  is  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  inclination  of  the  arch  at 
B ;  and  which,  if  there  is  either  no  joint  of  rupture,  or  a  joint  of 
rupture  above  B,  is  distributed  between  B  and  A,  or  B  and  C,  as 
the  ease  may  be.  The  resultant  of  the  vertical  load  and  conjugate 
thrust  being  taken  as  the  entire  pressure  applied  to  the  abutment, 
its  conditions  of  stability  and  requisite  dimensions  are  to  be  found 
by  the  methods  described  in  Articles  213,  214,  and  222. 

For  the  abutment  of  an  arch,  as  for  the  arch-ring,  the  centre  of 
resistance  should  fall  within  the  middle  third  of  the  base,  so  that 
the  proper  value  of  g^  is  one-sixth. 

If  the  figure  of  an  arch  be  transformed  by  parallel  projection,  the 
proper  figures  for  the  abutments  of  the  new  arch  are  the  corre- 
sponding parallel  projections  of  the  original  abutments. 

228.  8k«w  Arches  are  of  figures  derived  from  those  of  symmetri- 
eal  arches  by  distortion  in  a  ^^ 
horizontal  plane.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  face  of  a  skew  arch, 
and  every  vertical  section  par- 
aUel  to  its  &ce,  being  similar 
to  the  corresponding  elevation 
and  vertical  section  of  a  sym- 
metrical arch,  the  forces  which 
act  in  a  vertical  layer  or  rib 
of  a  skew  arch  with  its  abut- 
ments, are  the  same  with  those 
which  act  in  an  equally  thick 
vertical  layer  of  a  symmetrical 
arch  with  its  abutments,  of  the 
same  dimensions  and  figure,  and 
similarly  and  equally  loaded. 

Fig.  108  represents  a  plan  of  a  skew  arch,  with  counterfoii;ed 
abutments.    The  angle  of  skew,  or  obliquity ^  is  the  angle  which  the 


Fig.  108. 


B 

B      B" 

Fig.  109. 
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Axis  of  the  archway,  A  A,  makes  with  a  perpendicular  to  the  face 
of  the  arch,  BOAR  The  span  of  the  archway,  "on  the  9qwvre^ 
as  it  is  called  (that  is,  the  perpendicular  distance  between  the  abut- 
ments), is  less  than  the  span  on  iha  skew,  or  parallel  to  the  fsuce  of 
the  arch,  in  the  ratio  of  the  cosine  of  the  obliquity  to  unity.  It 
is  the  span  on  the  akeu?  which  is  equal  to  that  of  the  corresponding 
symmetrical  arch. 

The  best  position  for  the  bed-joints  of  the  arch-stones  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  thrust  along  the  arch.  If,  therefore,  there  be  drawn 
on  the  soffit  of  a  skew  arch,  a  series  of  parallel  curves,  made  by  the 
intersections  of  the  soffit  with  vertical  planes  parallel  to  the  fiice 
of  the  arch,  the  best  forms  for  the  bed-joints  will  be  a  series  of 
curves  drawn  on  the  soffit  of  the  arch  so  as  to  cut  the  whole  of  the 
former  series  of  curves  at  right  angles,  such  as  C  C  in  figs.  108  and 
109.  Joints  of  the  best  form  being  difficult  to  execute,  spiral 
joints  are  used  in  practice  as  an  approximation. 

229.  Oroined  Taaits. — A  groined  vault,  represented  in  plan, 
looking  upwards,  by  fig.  110,  is  formed  by  the  intersection  of  two 
archways.  The  ribs  at  the  edges  where 
the  soffits  of  the  archways  intersect  and 
interrupt  each  other,  are  called  the 
groins.  The  portions  of  the  arches 
which  form  the  groined  vault,  properly 
speaking,  abut  against  the  groins ;  the 
groins  themselves,  and  the  four  inde- 
pendent portions  of  the  archways,  abut 
against  four  buttresses  at  the  comers 
of  the  vault  The  crovm  of  the  vault  is 
the  point  where  the  groins  meet. 

The  line  marked  B'  is  the  length  from 
the  crown  to  the  face  of  one  of  the  arch- 
ways; and  B  is  the  breadth  of  the  por- 
tion of  one  of  the  buttresses  against  which  that  archway  abuts, 
whether  directly  or  through  the  groin.  The  thrust  due  to  the 
length  of  archway  B'  is  concenti-ated  upon  the  breadth  of  abut- 


ment B ;  its  intensity  is  therefore  increased  in  the  ratio  :g 

B 


and 


if  <  be  the  thickness  which  an  abutment  requires  to  withstand  the 
thrust  of  the  plain  archway,  the  thickness  D  i^equired  for  the  but- 
tress, in  a  direction  i>erpendicular  to  B,  will  be 


^=VI' 


0) 

At  the  left-hand  side  of  the  figure,  the  buttresses  are  compound 
»nd  rectangular:— at  the  right-hand  side,  a  single  dii^nal  buttrea 
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is  opposed  to  the  thrust  of  each  groin,  and  to  the  combined  thrusts 
of  the  two  archways  which  abut  against  it.  The  breadth  of  the  dia- 
gonal buttress  being  the  residtant  of  the  breadths  of  the  compound 
buttresses,  its  thickness  is  simply  equal  to  theirs. 

230.  Clustered  Archca  are  arched  ribs,  of  which 
sevetal  spring  from  one  buttress,  as  is  shown  in  plan 
in  fig.  111.  The  thrust  against  the  buttress  is  the 
resultant  of  the  thrusts  of  the  ribs;  the  vertical 
pressure  is  the  sum  of  their  loads. 

231.  Piers  •€  Arches. — A  pier  is  a  pillar  against 
which  two  or  more  arches  abut,  in  such  a  manner  ^'  ^^^' 
that  their  horizontal  thrusts  balance  each  other,  so  that  the  pier 
has  only  to  sustain  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  half-arches  which 
rest  on  it.  The  piers  of  a  bridge  or  viaduct  are  usually  oblong 
walls,  of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  soffits  of  the  arches,  two  of 
which  spring  from  the  opposite  sides  of  each  pier.  It  is  customary 
to  make  the  thickness  of  a  pier,  at  the  springing  of  the  arches,  from 
one>sixth  to  one-ninth  of  the  span  of  the  arches  which  it  sustains. 
Hosking.  in  his  Treatise  on  Bridges,  has  pointed  out,  that  this 
thickness  is  usually  greater  than  is  necessary;  and  that  there  is  in 
general  no  reason  that  the  thickness  of  the  pier  should  be  more  than 
is  just  sufficient  to  support  the  rings  of  arch-stones  that  spring  from  it. 

If  one  of  two  arches  which  abut  against  the  same  pier  falls,  the 
other  arch,  having  its  thrust  unbalanced,  usuaUy  overthrows  the 
pier,  and  consequently  falls  also ;  so  that  if  a  viaduct  consists  of  a 
series  of  aix^hes  with  piers  between,  the  fall  of  a  single  arch  causes 
the  destruction  of  the  whole  viaduct  To  lessen  the  damage  caused 
by  accidents  of  this  kind,  it  is  customary  in  long  viaducts,  to 
introduce  at  intervals  what  are  called  ahviment  piers,  which  have 
stability  sufficient  to  resist  the  thrust  of  a  single  arch;  so  that 
when  an  arch  £EdlB,  the  destruction  is  limited  to  the  division  of  the 
viaduct  between  the  two  nearest  abutment  piers. 

In  some  important  bridges  over  large  rivers,  where  it  has  been 
considered  advisable  to  spare  no  expemse  in  order  to  render  the 
structure  durable,  each  pier  is  an  abutment  pier. 

232.    Opea  and  Hollow  Plcn  and  Abntmenu. — In  SOme  cases  the 

piers  and  abutments  of  bridges,  in  order  to  save  materials,  and  to 
diminish  the  pressure  on  the  foundations,  are  made  with  arched 
openings  through  them,  or  with  rectangular  hollows  in  their  in- 
terior. The  bottoms  of  such  openings  or  hollows  should  be  closed, 
when  they  are  small  by  courses  of  large  stones,  and  when  they  are 
large  by  inverted  arches,  in  order  that  the  area  of  the  foundation, 
over  which  the  pressure  is  distributed,  may  be  as  large  as  if  the 
building  were  solid 

The  moment  of  stability  of  an  abutment,  with  arched  openings 
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through  it,  or  hollows  in  its  interior,  is  less  than  that  of  a  solid 
abutment  of  the  same  external  dimensions,  very  nearly  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  the  TnomerU  of  inertia  of  the  horizontal  section  of  the 
abutment  is  diminished  by  means  of  the  vacuities.  (See  Article  95.) 
233.  THBBeU. — If  the  depth  of  a  tunnel  beneath  the  sur&ce  of 
the  ground  is  great  compared  with  the  height  of  its  archway,  the 
proper  form  for  the  line  of  pressures,  whidi  must  lie  within  the 
middle  third  of  the  thickness  of  its  arch,  is  the  elliptic  linear  arch 
of  Article  180,  in  which  the  ratio  of  the  horizontsd  to  the  vertical 
semi-axis  is  the  square  root  of  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the 
vertical  pressure  of  the  earth,  as  ali'eady  shown  in  Article  ISO, 
equation  5,  and  Article  197,  equation  3;  that  is  to  say, 

horizontal  semi-axis  _  _  /p,  _  a  /  (^  -  sin  y\  .-  . 
vertical  semi-axis  \/  p^  "~   v/   \1  +  sin  ^/  '"'^  '* 

^  being  the  angle  of  repose. 

If  t£e  earth  is  firm,  and  little  liable  to  be  disturbed,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  half-span,  or  horizontal  semi-axis,  to  the  rise  or  vertical 
semi-axis,  may  be  made  greater  than  is  given  by  the  preceding 
equation,  and  the  earth  will  still  resist  ti^e  additional  horizontal 
thrust;  but  that  proportion  should  never  be  made  less  than  the 
value  given  by  the  equation,  or  the  sides  of  the  timnel  will  be  in 
danger  of  being  forced  inward& 

In  a  drainage  tunnel,  the  entire  ellipse  may  be  used  as  the  figure 
of  the  arch ;  but  in  a  railway  tunnel,  where  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
flat  floor,  the  sides  and  roof  of  the  tunnel  comprise  in  height  the 
upper  two-thirds,  or  three-fourths,  of  the  ellipse,  which  is  closed 
below  by  a  circular  segmental  inverted  arch  of  a  slight  curvature, 
its  depression  being  one-eighth  of  its  span,  or  thereabouts.  By  this 
mode  of  construction,  the  vertical  pressure  of  the  sides  of  the 
tunnel  is  concentrated  upon  foundation  courses  directly  below 
them,  fipom  which  they  spring.  The  ratio  which  the  entire  width 
of  the  tunnel,  measured  oviside  the  masonry  or  brickwork,  bears  to 
the  joint  width  of  that  pair  of  foundations,  must  not  exceed  the 
limit  of  the  ratio  of  the  weight  of  a  building  to  the  weight  of  earth 
displaced  by  it,  as  given  by  Article  199,  equation  3.  The  inverted 
arch  serves  to  prevent  the  foundations  of  the  sides  of  the  timnel 
from  being  forced  inwards  by  the  horizontal  pressure  of  the  eartL 

The  exact  form  for  the  fine  of  pressures  in  the  sides  and  roof 
of  a  tunnel  is  the  geostatic  arch  of  Article  184.  This  principle 
requires  attention  when  the  roof  of  the  tuimel  is  near  the  surface. 
Let  Xfi  be  the  depth  of  the  crown  of  the  tunnel,  and  Oh  that  of  its 
greatest  horizontal  diameter,  beneath  the  surface.  From  those 
ordinates  as  data,  design  a  hydrostatic  arch,  either  by  the  exact 
method  of  Article  183,  or  by  the  approximate  method  of  Article 
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188 ;  contract  the  horizontal  co-ordinates  of  that  arch  in  the  ratio 
c  =  A  /  ^  ,  and  the  result  will  be  the  geostatic  arch  required. 

234.  i»«Bic«. — A  true  dome  is  a  shell  of  masonry  or  brickwork, 
of  the  figure  of  a  solid  of  revolution  with  a  vertical  axis ;  that  is, 
it  is  spherical,  spheroidal,  conoidal,  or  conical,  and  is  circular  in 
plan.  Its  tendency  to  spread  at  its  base  is  resisted  by  the  stability 
of  a  cylindrical  waJl,  or  of  a  series  of  buttresses  siurounding  the 
base  of  the  dome,  or  by  the  tenacity  of  a  metal  hoop  encircling  the 
base  of  the  dome. 

The  conditions  of  stability  of  a 
dome  are  ascertained  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner: — Let  ^g,  112 
represent  a  vertical  section  of  a 
dome,  springing  from  a  cylindrical 
wall  B  B.  The  shell  of  the  dome 
is  supposed  to  be  thin  as  compared 
with  its  external  and  internal  di- 
mensions. Let  the  centre  of  the 
crown  of  the  dome,  O,  be  taken  as 
origin  of  co-ordinates ;  let  x  be  the  depth  of  any  circular  joint 
in  the  shell,  such  as  C  C,  below  O,  and  y  the  radius  of  thlit  joint 
Let  t  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  the  shell  at  G  to  the  horizon, 
and  d  8  the  length  of  an  elementaiy  arc  of  the  vertical  section  of 
the  dome,  such  as  C  D,  whose  vertical  height  iadx,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  its  lower  and  upper  radii  df/  :  so  that 

dy         .      ,    da 

--— =  cotani;  -=— =:cosecfw 

dx  dx 

Let  P,  be  the  weight  of  the  part  of  the  dome  above  the  circular  joint 
0  C.  Then  the  total  thrust,  in  the  direction  of  a  set  of  tangents  to 
the  dome,  radiating  obliquely  downwards  aU  round  the  joint  0  0,  ia 

^     da 


Fig.  112. 


dx 


=  P,  'cosect; 


and  the  total  horizontal  component  of  that  radiating  thrust  is 

ootani. 


P  -^^P 
•    dx        ' 


Let  j9,  denote  the  intensity  of  that  horizontal  radiating  thrust,  per 
unit  of  periphery  of  the  joint  C  C ;  then  because  the  periphery  of 
that  joint  ia  3  »  y  (  =  6-2832  y),  we  have 

P.cotant 

^'=-T7]r ^^-^ 
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It  has  been  shown  in  Article  179,  that  if  there  be  an  inward 
radiating  pressure  upon  a  ring,  of  a  given  intensity  per  unit  of  arc, 
there  is  a  thrust  exerted  all  round  that  ring,  whose  amount  is  the 
product  of  that  intensity  into  the  radius  of  the  ring.  The  same 
proposition  is  true,  substituting  an  outward  for  an  inward  radiating 
pressure,  and  a  tension  all  round  the  ring  for  a  thrust.  I^  there- 
fore, the  horizontal  radiating  pressure  of  the  dome  at  the  joint 
C  C  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  a  hoop,  the  tension  at  each  point 
of  that  hoop,  being  denoted  by  P^  is  given  by  the  equation 

^w  =  yPf^  — 2";;— W 

Now  conceive  the  hoop  to  be  removed  to  the  circular  joint  D  D, 
distant  by  the  arc  df «  from  C  C,  and  let  its  tension  in  this  new 
position  be 

The  difference,  d  P^  when  the  tension  of  the  hoop  at  C  C  is  the 
greater,  represents  a  thrust  which  must  be  exerted  jJl  round  the 
ring  of  brickwork  C  C  D  D,  and  whose  intensity  per  unit  of  length 
qf  the  arc  CD  is 

P'=1&=  2i;-  IS^''^^*^ <3) 

Every  ring  of  brickwork  far  which  p^  is  either  nothing,  or  positive, 
is  stable,  independently  of  the  tenacity  of  cement ;  for  in  each  such 
ring  there  is  no  tension  in  any  direction. 

When  p^  becomes  negative,  that  is,  when  P,  has  passed  its  maxi- 
mum, and  begins  to  diminish,  there  is  tension  horizontally  round 
each  ring  of  brickwork,  which,  in  order  to  secure  the  stability  of 
the  dome,  must  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  cement,  or  of  external 
hoops,  or  by  the  resistance  of  abutments. 

Such  is  the  condition  of  stability  of  a  dome.  The  inclination  to 
the  horizon  of  the  surface  of  the  dome  at  the  joint  where  p,  =  0, 
and  below  which  that  quantity  becomes  negative,  is  the  angle  of 
w/ptwre  of  the  dome ;  and  the  horizontal  component  of  its  thrust 
at  that  joint,  is  its  total  horizontal  thrust  against  the  abutment, 
hoop,  or  hoops,  by  which  it  is  prevented  from  spreading, 

A  dome  may  have  a  circular  opening  in  its  crown.  Oval  arched 
openings  may  also  be  made  at  lower  points,  provided  at  such  points 
there  is  no  tension ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  horizontal  to  the.  inclined 
axis  of  any  such  opening  should  be  fixed  by  the  equation 


horiz.  axis    _         a.   /      P'  tL\ 

mclined  axis  V    P-  sec  i  ^   ' 
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EscampU  I.  Spherical  Dame. — Unifonn  thickness,  t ;  weight  of 
lAaterial  per  unit  of  volume,  to ;  radius,  r. 

«  =  r(l  -cost);  y  =  rsini;  d8s=rdi 
P.=r2»«;«r*(l— cost); 

wtr*  cos  t  sin  f 


1  +  cos  t 


1  +  cos  t 
co8'^  4-  cos  t  —  1 


1  +  cos  % 
The  angle  of  rupture,  for  which  p.  =  0,  is 

•   t^,  =  arc-cos  5^/^:il=5r49';. 


.(5.) 


.(6.) 


and  from  this  angle  we  obtain,  for  the  horizontal  thrust  of  the 
dome,  per  imit  of  periphery  at  the  joint  of  rupture, 


.(7.) 


and  for  the  tension  on  a  hoop  to  resist  that  thrust, 

Example  II.  Truncated  Conical  Dome  (fig.  113). — Apex,  O. 
Depth  of  top  of  dome  below  apex,  x^^ ;  of  base  of  dome,  a^i ;  i,  uni- 
form inclination ;  ty  uniform  thickness ;  y  =  »  cotan  i 

Then  at  the  base  of  the  dome, 

_.  ^    cos  I  .  .       ^ 


W  <  COS  t  /         SB  J\ 
_«£C08S 

p,=:wtxi'  ootan*  i 


...(a) 


Fig.  118. 


p,  being  everywhere  positive,  there  is  in  this  dome  no  joint  of 
rupture. 

Exomple  III.    TrunccUed  Conical  DomSy  auppartmg  on  tfo  mimmU 
a  h/rret  or  "  UmUrn^^  qftfts  toeight  Lb 


\ 
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P-  =  ""«S^i<*5-'»  +  ^' 


117  ^  COS  i   /  «o\     I         ^ 


..(9.) 


"       2  sin' 

/>,  =  fi7  <  Xi  •  ootan'  i. 

235.  streBctii  •r  AbatmeBta  «■«  TMdiik — The  dlmeiisiona  required 
in  an  abutment,  arch,  or  dome,  to  insure  stability,  are  in  most 
cases  sufficient  to  insure  strength  also  ;  but  instances  occur,  in 
which  the  condition  of  sufficient  strength  requires  to  be  indepen- 
dently considered,  and  it  may  be  convenient  here  so  far  to  antici- 
pate the  subject  of  strength  as  to  state  that  condition,  viz.,  that  the 
intendtt/  of  the  thrust  in  the  materials  shall  at  no  point  exceed  a 
certain  limit,  found  by  dividing  the  resistance  of  the  material  to 
crushing  by  a  number  called  the  factor  of  safety.  The  factor  of 
safety  in  existing  bridges  ranges  from  3  or  4  to  50  and  upwards. 
In  tunnels  it  is  about  4.  Tredgold  considers,  that  in  bridges  the 
best  value  for  the  factor  of  safety  is  about  8  {Treatise  on  Masomry). 
The  resistance  of  some  of  the  most  important  materials  of  masonry 
to  crushing  is  stated  in  a  table  at  the  end  of  this  volume ;  but  a 
prudent  engineer,  who  contemplates  a  great  work  in  masonry,  will 
not  trust  to  tables  alone,  but  will  ascertain  the  strength  of  the 
materials  at  his  command  by  direct  experiment 

235  A.  TraBar«riii«ti«n  •f  Stmctares  in  BVwMnrr. — ^The  principle 
already  stated  in  Article  126,  that  to  determine  the  intensity  of  a 
force  in  a  transformed  structure,  the  projected  line  representing  the 
4xmount  of  the  force  must  be  divided  by  the  projected  a/rea  over 
which  it  is  distributed,  requires  special  attention  in  considering  the 
strength  of  transformed  structures  of  masonry. 

To  exemplify  the  application  of  that  principle,  conceive  a  rec- 
tangular prism  whose  dimensions  are  x,  y,  z,  x  being  vertical :  its 
volume  is  V  =  a:  y  «.  Let  «?  be  the  weight  of  unity  of  volume  of 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed ;  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
prism  be  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  as,  of  the  length  W;  then 

W  =  wxyz, (1.) 

^e  amoimt  of  an  upward  vertical  pressure  on  the  base  of  this 
prism,  which  balances  W,  will  be  represented  by  a  Une  equal  and 
opposite  to  W  I  that  is 

P  =  -  W; (2.) 
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and  the  inienaiiy  of  that  pressure  will  be 

p 

p  =  —  =  —wx (3.) 

'^       yz  '    ' 

Now  let  there  be  a  parallel  projection  of  this  prism,  whose  dimen- 
sionsy  a/  =  ax,  y  =  by,  z  =  ez,  are  oblique  to  each  other.  The 
•w'eight  of  the  new  prism  will  be  represented  by  a  line  parallel  to  af, 
of  the  length 

W=:aW (4.) 

I/et 

0  =  1  — cos'y'«^  —  cos'a^o/  —  cos'o/y' 

+  2  cos  j/ z' '  coa  z  xf '  cos  a^y' (5.) 

Then  the  volume  of  the  new  prism  is 

V  =  a/  y'  a^  ^"0"=  Y-abc  ^"C ; (6.) 

consequently  the  intensity  of  its  weight  is 

V'      ahc  JG'Y      be  JO  ^  '^ 

The  area  of  the  lower  surfece  of  the  new  prism  is 

y'  a^  •  sin  y*  sf  =  y  «  •  6  c  sin  y  z' ; (8.) 

The  amount  of  the  stress  on  that  area  is 

-W  =  P'  =  aP=apy  z ^ (9.) 

being  represented  by  a  line  P,  which  is  the  projection  of  P^  and 
parallel  to  of. 

The  intensity  of  this  new  stress  is 

P'= ^  =  -^^-ir (10.) 

i/  s/  •  smy  9f      bc'Bmy'sif 
and  if  we  consider  the  relation  between  stress  and  weight, 

that  isy 


we  find 


p'  j/  «^  sin  /«'  =  -  fi/  a;V  ^  ^/0 (H.) 

^~=^. (12.) 

sin  y  « 


vn 
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aXRENOTH  AND  tfi'lFFNBBB. 

BEcnoN  1. — SumtMury  of  the  Theory  of  Elasticity  as  applied  to 
Strength  and  StiffiMes, 

236.  The  Theory  •f  BUtMicity  relates  to  the  laws  which  connect 
the  stresses,  or  pressures  and  tensions,  which  act  at  the  surface  and 
in  the  interior  of  a  body,  with  the  alterations  of  dimensions  and 
figure  which  the  body  and  its  parts  simultaneously  undergo.  That 
theory,  therefore,  is  the  foundation  of  the  principles  of  the  strength 
and  stiffiiess  of  materials  of  construction.  The  theoiy  of  elasticity 
has  many  other  applications, — to  crystallography,  to  l^ht,  to  sound, 
to  heat,  and  to  other  branches  of  physics.  Its  fuU  discussion  would 
of  itself  require  a  voluminous  work;  in  the  present  section,  its 
principles  are  to  be  briefly  summed  in  so  £Bur  as  they  are  appli- 
cable to  the  strength  and  stiffiiess  of  structures. 

237.  Eiaaactty  is  the  property  which  bodies  possess  of  occupying, 
and  tending  to  occupy,  portions  of  space  of  determinate  volume  and 
figure,  at  given  pressures  and  temperatures,  and  which,  in  a  homo- 
geneous body,  manifests  itself  equally  in  every  part  of  appreciable 
magnitude. 

238.  An  BbMtic  F«rce  is  a  force  exerted  between  two  bodies  at 
their  surface  of  contact,  or  between  two  parts  into  which  a  body 
either  is  divided  or  is  capable  of  being  <Uvided  at  the  sur&ce  of 
actual  or  ideal  separation  between  those  parts.  The  intensity  of  an 
elastic  force  is  stated  in  uniJta  of  weight  per  unit  of  a/rea  of  the 
surface  at  which  it  acts.  That  kind  of  force  is  in  fia.ct  identical 
with  streesy  the  statical  laws  of  which  have  already  been  explained 
in  Part  I.,  Chapter  V.,  Sections  2,  3,  and  4,  Articles  86  to  126. 

239.  Fluid  EiasUciiy. — The  elasticity  of  a  perfect  fluid  is  such 
that  its  parts  resist  change  of  volume  only,  and  not  change  of 
figure ;  whence  it  follows,  that  the  pressure  exerted  by  a  perfectly 
fluid  mass  is  wholly  perpendicular  to  its  surface  at  every  point : 
principles  which  form  the  basis  of  hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamica 
Fluids  are  either  gaseous  or  liquid.  A  gaseous  fluid  is  one  whose 
parts  (so  &r  as  is  known  by  experiment)  exert  a  pressure  against 
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each  other  and  against  the  vessel  containing  them,  how  great  soever 
the  voliune  to  which  they  are  expanded.  See  Arts.  110,  and  117 
to  124. 

240.  IjI^hM  KUu^eitf* — Tlie  elasticity  of  a  peffect  liquid  resiflta 
change  of  volume  only,  and  differs  from  that  of  a  gaseous  fluid 
chiefly  in  this  :  that  the  greatest  variations  of  the  pressure  which 
it  is  possible  to  apply  to  a  Hquid  mass  produce  very  small  variations 
of  its  voluma 

The  compression  undergone  by  a  liquid  mass  in  consequence  of 
the  application  of  a  given  pi*essure  over  its  surface,  is  measui*ed  by 
the  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  volume  produced  by  the  given  pres- 
sure to  the  entire  volume  of  the  mass  :  a  ratio  which  is  always  a 
very  small  fraction.  The  compressibility  of  a  given  liquid  is  the 
compression  produced  by  a  unit  of  elastic  pressure ;  in  other  words, 
the  ratio  of  a  compression  to  the  pressure  producing  it.  The 
modulus  or  co-^fftcterU  of  elasticitt/  of  a  liquid  is  the  ratio  of  a  pressure 
applied  to  and  exerted  by  the  liquid,  to  the  accompanying  compres- 
sion, and  is  therefore  the  reciprocal  of  the  compressibility.  The 
following  empirical  formula  for  the  compressibility  of  pure  water 
at  any  temperature  between  32°  and  128°  Fahrenheit  has  been 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  M.  Grassi  {Comptes  Rendus,  XIX,; 
Fhilos.  Mag.,  June,  1851). — Compressibility  per  A  tmospfiere, 

1 

"40(1  + 461°)   D 

T,  temperature  in  degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  D,  density  of  water  at 
that  temperature  under  one  atmosphere,  the  maximum  density  of 
water  under  the  pressure  of  one  atmosphere  being  taken  as  unity. 
See  Art.  123,  equation  5.  At  the  temperature  of  maximum  density, 
39*1  FaL,  the  compressibility  of  water  per  atmosphere  is  0*00005, 
and  its  modulus  of  elasticity,  20,000  atmospheres,  or  294,000  lb& 
per  square  inch. 

Compressibilities  of  some  Liquids,  per  Atmosphere,  from 
M,  Grasses  enDperimeTits. 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassium,... 0*00003065 65 
„  „  carbonate  „  ...0*0000303294 

Artificial  sea  water, 0*0000445029 

Saturated  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,.... 0*0000209830 

Ether, 0*00011137  to  0*00013073 

Alcohol, 0*00008245  to  0*00008587 

The  compreBsibility  of  ether  and  alcohol  increases  with  the  pressure. 

241.  Bigidity  •r  siiflTaeM. — A  solid  body,  besides  resistiug  change 
of  volume  like  a  liquid,  possesses  also  rigidity,  or  the  property  of 
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lesisting  change  of  figure.  As  in  the  case  of  liquids,  the  utmost 
alteration  of  volume  of  which  a  solid  body  is  capable  by  any  pressure 
which  can  be  applied  to  it,  is  always  a  very  small  fraction  of  its 
entire  volume.  The  stresses  at  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  or  particle 
are  not  necessarily  normal,  but  may  have  any  direction,  from  normal 
to  tangential. 

242.  strmiB  and  Frmctarc — In  popular  language  the  words  strain 
and  stress  ai-e  applied  indifferentiy  to  denote  either  the  system  of 
forces  at  the  surface  of  a  solid  body  whereby  its  volume  and  figure 
are  altered,  or  the  alteration  of  volume  and  figure  of  the  body  and 
its  parts  thereby  produced.  For  the  sake  of  clearness  in  scientific 
language,  certain  authors  have  endeavoured  to  appropriate  the 
word  strain  to  the  alterations,  of  what  nature  soever,  in  the 
volume  and  figure  of  a  solid  body  and  of  its  parts,  produced  by 
forces  applied  to  it,  and  the  word  sti'ess  as  formerly  defined.  This 
nomenclature  will  be  used  in  the  present  treatise.  Fracture  of  a 
solid  occurs  when  a  strain  is  carried  so  far  as  to  cause  actual  division 
of  the  solid  into  parts.  The  strains  and  fractures  to  which  a  solid, 
considered  as  a  whole,  is  subject,  may  be  classified  according  to  the 
following  table.  To  each  kind  of  strain  there  corresponds  a  kind 
of  stress ;  being  the  external  force  which  produces  that  strain,  and 
the  equal  and  opposite  force  wherewith  the  solid  resists  that  strain : — 

Strain.  Fracture. 

J       -f  H'     1         (Extension     Tearing. 

^  (  Compression. . .  ^ . . Crushing  and  Cleaving. 

(  Distortion     Shearing. 

Transverse <  Torsion         Wrenching. 

(Bending        Breaking  acroea 

243.  Perfect  and  Imperfect  ElaaclcttT.    Plaayclty. — ^A  body  is  said 

to  be  per/ecdf/  elastic,  which,  if  strained  at  a  constant  temperature 
by  the  application  of  a  stress,  recovers  its  original  volume,  or  volume 
and  figure,  when  such  stress  is  withdrawn.  Deviations  from  this 
property  constitute  imperfect  elasticity.  Gases,  and  liquids  perfectly 
free  from  viscosity,  are  perfectly  elastia 

The  elasticity  of  every  solid  is  sensibly  perfect  when  the  strain 
does  not  exceed  a  cei-tain  limit.  This  has  been  proved  to  be  the 
case  even  for  solids  so  plastic  as  moistened  clay.  For  every  solid 
there  are  limits,  which  if  a  strain  exceed,  set,  or  permanent  altera- 
tion of  volume  or  figure,  is  preduced ,  and  such  limiis  of  eUutidty 
are  less,  and  often  considei-ably  less,  than  the  strains  required  to 
produce  fracture.  It  has  been  proved  by  H  odgkinson  that  these 
limits  depend  on  the  duration  of  the  strain,  being  less  for  a  long- 
continued  strain  than  for  a  brief  strain.     ,The  elasticity  of  volume 
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ill  solids  is  in  general  much  more  nearly  perfect  than  the  daaticity 
of  figure.  It  is  true  that  the  density  of  many  metals  is  perma- 
nently increased  by  hammering,  rolling,  and  wiredrawing,  and  that 
of  some  other  materials  by  intense  pi*essure  (Fairbaim  j  Report  of 
ike  Briiiah  AeeodaJbiony  1854);  but  the  stresses  which  operate 
during  these  processes  are  very  great  A  body  which  is  capable  of 
undergoing  great  alterations  of  figure,  and  whose  elasticity  of  figui*e 
is  very  imperfect,  is  a  plasHc  solvd.  The  gradations  are  insensible 
between  plastic  solids  and  viscous  liquids,  in  which  there  is  a  resist- 
ance to  change  of  figure,  but  no  tendency  to  recover  any  particulai 
figure. 

jRiae  qftemperaiure,  so  £ax  as  we  yet  know,  increases  elasticity  of 
volume  in  all  substances,  and  at  the  same  time  diminishes  the 
amount  and  the  perfection  of  elasticity  of  figure,  so  as  to  make 
solids  more  plastic  and  liquids  less  viscous. 

244.  The  iTitiBMMe  smastii  of  a  solid  is  the  stress  required  to 
produce  fracture  in  some  specified  way.  The  Pro«r  straigtii  is  the 
stress  required  to  produce  the  greatest  strain  of  a  specific  kind 
consistent  with  safety ;  that  is,  with  the  retention  of  the  strength 
of  the  material  tmimpaired  A  stress  exceeding  the  proof  strength 
of  the  material,  although  it  may  not  produce  instant  fracture,  pro- 
duces fracture  eventually  by  long-continued  application  and  fre- 
quent repetition.  Strength,  whether  ultimate  or  proof,  is  the 
product  of  two  quantities,  which  may  be  called  T^BghneM  and 
CMAaeMb  Toughness,  ultimate  or  proof,  is  here  used  to  denote  the 
greatest  strain  which  the  body  will  bear  without  fracture  or  with- 
out injury,  as  the  case  m^  be  :  stiffness,  which  might  also  be  called 
ha/r<iness,  is  used  to  denote  the  ratio  borne  to  that  strain  by  the 
stress  required  to  produce  it, — being,  in  fact,  a  TnoduLus  of  elasticity 
of  some  specified  kind.  MaUeaJble  and  ductile  solids  have  ultimate 
toughness  greatly  exceeding  their  proof  toughnesa  Brittle  solids 
have  their  ultimate  and  proof  toughness  equal  or  nearly  equal 

KcaUience  or  Bprii^;  is  the  quantity  of  mechanical  work  required 
to  produce  the  proof  strain,  and  is  equal  to  the  product  of  that 
strain,  by  the  rnecm  stress  in  its  own  direction  which  takes  place 
during  the  production  of  that  strain, — such  stress  being  either 
exactly  or  nearly  equal  to  one-half  of  the  stress  corresponding  to 
the  proof  strain.  Hence  the  resilience  of  a  solid  is  exactly  or 
nearly  one-half  of  the  product  of  its  proof  toughness  by  its  proof 
strength ;  in  other  words,  one-half  of  the  product  of  the  square  of 
its  proof  toughness  by  its  stif&iess. 

Each  solid  has  as  many  different  kinds  of  stiffness,  toughness, 
strength,  and  resilience  as  there  are  different  ways  of  straining  it, 
as  the  following  table  shows.  In  that  table  pliability  is  used  as  a 
general  term  to  denote  the  inverse  of  stiffness : — 

X 
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Stnm, 

Strain. 

atilbum. 

Pliability. 

Fracture. 

Stnngth. 

PuU. 

Stretching  or 
Extension. 

••■ 

Extensibi- 
lity. 

Tearing. 

Tenacitj. 

Thrust 

Squeezing  or 
Compres- 
sion. 

••• 

Compressibi- 
lUy. 

Crushing. 

1 
1 

Shearing. 

Distortion. 

••• 

»•• 

Shearing. 

-         1 

Twisting. 

Twisting  or 
Torsion. 

••• 

s      ••• 

Wrenching. 

•••         ' 

Bending. 

Bending. 

Transverse 
Stiffness. 

Flexibility. 

Breaking 
Across. 

1 

Those  kinds  of  stiffness  and  strength  which  have  no  single  word  to 
designate  them,  are  called  resistance  to  the  kind  of  strain  or  frac- 
ture to  which  they  are  opposed 

245.  DeteraalnattoB  •f  Proof  Strength. — It  was  formerly  supposed 

that  the  proof  strength  of  any  material  was  the  utmost  stress  con- 
sistent with  perfect  elasticity ;  that  is,  the  utmost  stress  which  does 
not  produce  a  sety  as  defined  in  Article  243.  Hodgkinson,  however, 
has  proved  that  a  set  is  produced  in  many  cases  by  a  stress  per- 
fectly consistent  with  safety.  The  determiDation  of  proof  strength 
by  experiment  is  now,  therefore,  a  matter  of  some  obscuiity ;  bat 
it  may  be  considered  that  the  best  test  known  is,  the  not  producing 
an  INCRBASINO  SET  bf/  repeated  application,     (See  Appendix.) 

246.  Hie  Working  strcM  on  the  material  of  a  structure  is  made 
less  than  the  proof  strength  in  a  ceitain  ratio  determined  by  prac- 
tical experience,  in  order  to  provide  for  imfoi-eseen  contingencies. 

247.  Factor*  of  Safctr  are  of  three  kinds,  viz. : — the  ratio  in 
which  the  fdtvmate  strength  exceeds  the  proof  strength,  the  ratio  in 
which  the  vUimate  strength  exceeds  the  working  stress,  and  the 
ratio  in  which  the  proof  length  exceeds  the  workvng  stress.  The 
following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  those  factors  which 
occur  in  practice  : — 

Ult  strength.      Ult  Strength.     Proof  Strength. 


Proof  strength.    Woiklng  Streaa  Workhig  Streaa 


Strongest  steel, 

Ordinary  steel  and  wr.  iron,  steady  load, 
"  "  moving  load, 

Wrought  iron  boilers, 

Cast  iron,  steady  load« 

"        moving  load, 

Timber;  average, 

Stone  and  briclc, 


2 
2to8 

8 
about  2 


8 
4to6 

8 
8to4 
6to8 

10 
4tol0,ay.abt8 


2to8 

4 

about  1^ 

2to3 

AY.  about  4 
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248w     ]>lTtol«m  •r  the   nrash«Matlcal   Theorr  •f  Blastlcitr. — The 

theory  of  the  elasticity  of  solids  has  been  reduced  to  a  body  of 
nuUhemcUical  principles  applicable  to  those  cases  in  which  the 
strains  of  the  particles  of  the  body  are  so  small,  that  quantities 
in  the  stresses  depending  on  the  squares,  products,  and  higher 
powers  of  the  strains  may  be  neglected  without  appreciable  error, 
and  that,  consequently,  ffooke's  La/u) — "  tU  tensio  sic  vis  " — ^is  sen- 
sibly true  for  all  relations  between  strains  and  stresses.  This  con- 
dition is  ^filled  in  nearly  all  cases  in  which  the  stresses  are 
within  the  limits  of  proof  strength — the  exceptions  being  a  few 
substances,  very  pliable,  and  at  the  same  time  very  tough,  such  as 
caoutchouc.  The  mathematical  theory,  as  thus  limited,  consists  of 
three  parts,  viz.,  the  resolution  and  composition  of  stresses,  the 
resolution  and  composition  of  strains,  and  the  relations  between 
strains  and  stresses.  The  resolution  and  composition  of  stressed 
has  already  been  fully  discussed  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  V.,  Section  3. 

249.  BcMtaci^B  and  €onpo«ui«B  «r  sinitBB. — Let  a  solid  of  any 
figure  be  conceived  to  be  ideally  divided  into  a  number  of  inde- 
^itely  small  cubes  by  three  series  of  planes  parallel  respectively 
to  three  co-ordinate  planes.  Each  such  elementary  cube  is  dis- 
tinguished by  means  of  the  distances,  x,  y,  z,  of  its  centre  from  the 
three  co-ordmate  planes.  If  the  solid  be  strained  in  any  maimer, 
each  of  the  elementary  cubical  particles  will  have  its  dimensions 
and  figure  changed,  and  will  become  a  parallelopiped,  which  may 
be  right  or  oblique — ^its  size  being  conceived  to  be  so  small,  that 
the  curvature  of  its  faces  is  inappreciable.  The  simiAe  or  demenlary 
gbroKns  of  which  a  particle,  cubical  in  its  free  state,  is  susceptible, 
are  six  in  number,  viz. : — ^three  l(mg\ludiival  or  direct  strainSy  being 
the  three  proportional  variations  of  its  linear  dimensions,  which  are 
elongations  when  positive,  and  compressions  when  negative ;  and 
three  Pransverse  strains,  being  the  thi'ee  distortions,  or  variations  of 
the  angles  between  its  faces  from  right  angles,  which  are  considered 
as  positive  or  negative  according  to  some  arbitrary  but  fixed  rule, 
and  are  expressed  by  the  proportions  of  the  arcs  subtending  them 
to  radius.  When  the  values  of  those  six  strains  for  every  particle 
are  expressed  by  functions  of  the  co-ordinates,  x,  y,  z,  the  state  of 
strain  of  the  solid  is  completely  expressed  mathematically.  The 
six  elementary  strains,  in  the  cases  to  which  the  theory  is  limited, 
are  very  small  £ractionB. 

The  method  of  reducing  the  state  of  strain  of  the  solid  at  a  given 
point,  as  expressed  by  a  system  of  six  elementary  strains  relatively 
to  one  system  of  rectangular  axes,  to  an  equivalent  system  of  six 
elementary  strains  relatively  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  axes, 
is  founded  on  the  following  theorem.  liCt  »,  /8,  y,  be  tiie  longitu- 
dinal strains  of  the  dimensions  of  a  given  particle  along  x,  y,  z. 
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X,  ^y  Wf  the  distoitions  of  its  angles  in  the  planes  y  z,  z  x,xy.  Con* 
ceive  the  surfietce  of  the  second  order  whose  equation  is 

•  «■  +  iSy*  +  ya?  +  xy«  +  f^zx  +  »xy=:l. 

Transform  this  equation  so  as  to  refer  the  same  sur&ce  to  the  new 
axes  of  co-ordinates ;  the  six  co-efficients  of  the  transformed  equa- 
tion will  be  the  elementary  strains  referred  to  the  new  axe& 
Other  ways  of  resolving  strains  have  been  pointed  out  by  Professor 
W.  Thomson  (now  Lord  Kefviu)  in  the  Carnbridge  and  Dublin 
Mathematical  JowmoA^  May,  1855. 

The  sum  of  the  direct  strains  a  +  iS  +  7  represents  the  cubic  dila- 
tation of  a  pftrticle  when  positive,  and  the  cubic  compression  when 
negative.  The  state  of  strain  of  a  transparent  body  may  be  ascer- 
tained experimentally  by  its  action  on  polarized  light  On  this 
subject  experiments  have  been  made  by  Fresnel,  Sir  D.  Brewster, 
M.  Wertheim,  and  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell. 

250.  i^%aitAmiotmmM^ — ^Let  I,  D,  ^,  be  the  projections,  parallel  to 
a;,  y,  Zj  respectively,  of  the  displacement  of  a  particle  in  a  strained 
solid  from  its  position  when  the  solid  is  free,  expressed  as  fhnctionf 
o£x,f/,z»    Then 

_di        _dn         _di 
'-^di'    ^'^dy'    ^^Tz' 

^ dy      dz'       "  dz      dx' 
_djn       di 
~"  dx       dy 

251.  Analogy  •€  Btrci— c«  and  stnUafl. — It  has  been  shown  in 
Article  104,  that  the  elastic  forces  exerted  on  and  by  an  originallj 
cubical  particle,  which  constitute  the  state  of  stress  of  the  solid  at 
the  point  where  that  particle  is  situated,  may  be  resolved  into  six 
elemental  stresses,  viz.: — three  norTnal  stresses,  perpendicidar  re- 
spectively to  the  three  pairs  of  faces,  and  tending  directly  to  alter 
tihe  thi-ee  linear  dimensions  of  the  particle — and  three  pairs  of 
tangential  stresses  acting  along  the  double  pairs  of  faces  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  tending  directly  to  alter  the  angles  made  by 
such  double  pairs  of  faces.  To  I'educe  the  state  of  stress  at  a  given 
point  expressed  by  a  system  of  six  elementary  stresses  referred  to 
one  system  of  rectangular  co-ordinates  to  an  equivalent  system  of 
elementary  stresses  referred  to  a  new  system  of  rectangular  co-ordi- 
nates, equations  have  been  given  in  Articles  105,  106,  107,  108, 
109,  and  112.  The  whole  of  those  equations  are  virtually  compre- 
hended under  the  following  tlieorem: — ^Let  p^  p^  p„,  be  the 
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three  uormal  stresses,  and  p^  p,„  p^  the  three  tangential  stresses; 
conceive  the  suifiskoe  whose  equation  is 

Pmm^  +  Pnt/*  +  Pmm^  +  2;?^y«  +  2p„zx  +  2p^xy  ==  1. 

Transform  this  equation  so  as  to  refer  the  same  surface  to  the  nev 
set  of  axes ;  the  six  co-efficients  of  the  transformed  equation  will 
be  the  six  elementary  stresses  referred  to  the  new  axes.  For  the 
complete  investigation  of  this  subject,  see  M.  Lamp's  Legona  afwr  la 
Theorie  mathenuUiqvs  de  FElasticUe  des  Corps  solides,  Paris,  1852. 
The  above  equation  is  transformed  into  the  equation  of  Article  249 
by  substituting  respectively  •,  fi,  y,  x,  ^,  ir,  for  p„,  p^  p„,  2p^ 
2pu,  2p^;  and  by  making  corresponding  substitutions  in  all  the 
equations  of  Articles  105,  106,  107,  108,  109,  and  112,  they  aro 
made  applicable  to  strains  instead  of  stresses. 

252.  The  potential  Baergy  •f  BUisiicity  of  an  originally  cubic 
particle  in  a  given  state  of  stitdn  is.  the  toork  which  it  is  capable  of 
performing  in  returning  from  that  state  of  strain  to  the  fr^  state ; 
and  is  the  product  of  the  volume  of  the  particle  by  the  following 
function : — 

This  function  was  first  employed  by  Mr.  Green,  Cambridge  Trane' 
actions,  voL  vii 

253.  €•  cJiciwif  •€  BUutieitr. — According  to  Hooke's  Law,  each 
of  the  six  elementary  stresses  may,  without  sensible  error,  be 
treated  as  a  linear  function  of  the  six  elementary  stiuins,  each 
multiplied  by  a  particular  co-efficient  or  modtUtis  of  dasticUy,  By 
expressing  all  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  the  potential 
energy  U  is  transformed  into  a  homogeneous  quadratic  fiinction  of 
the  six  elementary  strains,  which  must  have  twenty-one  terms, 
and  consequently  twenty-one  co-efficieifUSy  multiplying  respectively 
the  six  half-squares  and  the  fifteen  binary  products  of  the  six  ele- 
mentary strains.     The  co-efficient  of  ^^  «'  in  IJ  is  that  of  «  in 

p„  ',  the  co-efficient  of  «  ^  in  IJ  is  that  of  min  p„  and  also  that  of 
^  in  ;:^„ ;  and  so  on. 

254.  C'»  tsicieaf  •€  PitaMHty- — According  to  Hooke*s  Law  aLso, 
each  of  the  six  elementary  strains  may  be  treated,  without  sensible 
error,  as  a  linear  fimction  of  the  six  elementary  stresses,  so  as  to 
tran^orm  U  to  a  homogeneous  quadratic  function  of  the  elemen- 
tary stresses  p,^  &c.,  having  twenty-one  terms,  and  twenty-one  co- 
efficients expressing  different  kinds  of  pHahUity.  The  word  ''  plia- 
bility "  is  here  used  in  an  extended  sense,  to  include  liability  to 
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alteration  of  figure  of  every  kind,  whether  by  elongation,  linear 
oompi'ession,  or  distortion. 

Co-efficients,  whether  of  elasticity  or  of  pliability,  may  be  thus 
classified : — Direct,  or  longitudinal^  when  they  express  relations 
between  longitudinal  strains,  and  normal  stresses  in  the  same 
direction;  laieral,  when  they  express  relations  between  longitu- 
dinal sti-ains,  and  normal  stresses  in  directions  at  right  angles  to 
the  strains ;  Promaverae,  when  they  express  relations  between  dis- 
tortions, and  tangential  stresses  in  the  same  direction ;  ofdique, 
when  they  express  any  other  relations  between  strains  and  stresses. 

255,  Ab  Axis  •r  EiasUcity  is  any  direction  in  a  solid  body,  with 
respect  to  which  some  kind  of  sjnnmetry  exists  in  the  relations 
between  strains  and  stresses.  An  aacia  of  direct  elasticity  is  a  direc- 
tion in  a  solid  body,  such  that  a  longitudinal  strain  in  that  direc- 
tion produces  a  normal  stress,  and  no  tangential  stress  on  a  plane 
normal  to  that  direction.  Every  such  axis  is  a  direction  of  maxi- 
mum or  minimum  direct  elasticity  relatively  to  the  directions 
adjacent 

By  the  aid  of  the  calculus  of  forms,  and  of  an  improvement  in 
the  geometry  of  oblique  co-ordinates,  it  has  been  shown  that  every 
homogeneous  solid  must  have  (U  least  three  axes  of  direct  elasticity, 
which  may  be  rectangular  or  oblique  with  respect  to  each  other, — 
that  the  number  of  such  axes  increases  as  the  symmetry  of  the 
action  of  elastic  forces  becomes  greater, — and  that  their  various 
possible  aiTangements  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the  normals 
to  the  faces  and  edges  of  the  various  primitive  crystalline  forms 
{PhU.  Trans.,  1856-7). 

256.  In  an  isotropic  or  AmorphoM  Solid  the  action  of  elastic 
forces  is  alike  in  all  directions.  Every  direction  is  an  axis  of  elas- 
ticity. The  co-efficients  of  oblique  elasticity  and  oblique  pliability 
are  all  null.  The  number  of  different  co-efficients  of  elasticity,  and 
of  different  co-efficients  of  pliability,  is  three.  The  following  nota- 
tion and  equations  show  their  relations  to  each  other  : — 

Elasticities, 

^^' ^  =  a^3i^; 

Lateral ^ B  =: 2 

'  a'-ali-2i«' 

Transverse, 0=  — ^ — j 

2 

Elasticity  of  volume, -  = — , 

0  3 
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PliabilUies. 
Direct, a  = 


A»  +  AB-2B»' 

(otherwise^  the  extensibility.) 

B 


Lateral^ h  = 


A«  +  AB-2B" 


Transverse, (  =  g=  2(B  +  b); 

Cubic  compressibility, « ...  li  =  3  a  -  6  b. 

257.  modaias  ef  BiaaUciiy. — The  quantity  to  which  the  term 
"  modvlvs  of  dasticUy "  was  first  applied  by  Dr.  Young,  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  extensibility,  or  longitudinal  pliability;  that  ii 
to  say, 


A  +  B* 


This  quantity  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  normal  stress  on  the  trans- 
verse section  of  a  bar  of  an  isotropic  solid  to  the  longitudinal 
strain,  (mly  when  the  bar  ia  perfectly  free  to  va/ry  in  its  Prcmeverae 
dimensions,  but  not  under  other  circumstances.  The  values  of 
Young's  modulus  have  been  determined  experimentally  for  almost 
every  solid  substance  of  impoi'tance,  and  a  table  of  them  is  given 
at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

258.  Kxanpies  ef  Co-eflicicnta. — The  only  complete  sets  of  co- 
efficients of  elasticity  and  pliability  which  have  yet  been  computed 
are  those  for  brass  and  crystal,  deduced  from  the  experiments  of 
M.  Wertheim  {Annales  de  Ghimie,  3d  series,  vol.  xxiii.),  and  are  as 
follows — the  unit  of  pressure  being  one  povrnd  on  the  square  inch:-^ 

Bram.  Cnstal. 

A 22,224,000     8,522,600. 

B 11,570,000    4,204,400. 

C 5,327,000    2,159,100. 

r 15,121,000     5,643,800. 

1 

- 14,300,000    5,746,000. 

B 

a 0*0000000699 0*0000001740. 

i 0*0000000239 0*0000000575. 

t 0*0000001877 0*0000004631. 

\^ 0*0000000661 0*0000001772. 
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259.  The  Oea«nil  Pr*Mrin  •Tike  laicnml  fi«alUbri«ai  •Tut  1 
Uc  s^iid  is  this : — Given  the  free  form  of  a  solid,  the  values  of  its 
co-efficients  of  elasticity,  the  attractions  acting  on  its  particles,  and 
the  stresses  applied  to  its  surface  :  to  find  its  change  of  form,  and 
the  strains  of  all  its  particles.  This  problem  is  to  be  solved,  in 
general,  by  the  aid  of  an  ideal  division  of  the  solid  (as  already 
described)  into  molecules  rectangular  in  their  free  state,  and  re- 
ferred to  rectangular  co-ordinates.  For  isotropic  solids,  some  par- 
ticular cases  are  most  readily  solved  by  means  of  spherical,  cylin- 
drical, or  otherwise  curved  co-ordinates.  The  general  equation  of 
internal  equilibrium  in  a  solid  acted  on  by  its  own  weight,  has 
already  been  given  in  Article  116,  equation  2.  If,  in  that  equa- 
tion, the  values  of  the  stresses  in  terms  of  the  strains,  expressed,  as 
ill  Article  250,  in  terms  of  the  di8plcu:ement8  of  the  particles,  be 
introduced,  equations  are  obtained,  which  being  int^rated,  give 
the  displacements,  and  consequently  the  strains  and  stresses.  The 
general  problem  is  of  extreme  complexity ;  but  the  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  and  to  which  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  re- 
lates, can  genei-ally  be  solved  with  sufficient  accuracy  by  compara- 
tively simple  approximate  methods.  Most  of  those  approximate 
methods  are  analogous  to  the  "  method  of  sections "  described  in 
its  application  to  framework  in  Article  161.  The  body  under 
consideration  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into  two  parts  by  an  ideal 
plane  of  section ;  the  forces  and  couples  acting  on  one  of  those 
two  parts  are  computed,  and  they  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  forces  and  couples  resulting  from  the  entire  stress  at  the  ideal 
sectional  plane,  which  is  so  found.  Then  as  to  the  distribtUion 
of  that  stress,  direct  and  shearing,  some  law  is  assumed,  which  if 
not  exactly  true,  is  known  either  by  experiment  or  by  theory,  or 
by  both  combined,  to  be  a  sufficiently  dose  approximation  to  the 
truth. 

Except  in  a  few  comparatively  simple  cases,  the  strict  method 
of  investigation,  by  means  of  the  equations  of  internal  equilibrium, 
has  hitherto  been  used  only  as  a  means  of  determining  whether  the 
oi*dinary  approximative  methods  are  sufficiently  dose. 

Section  2. — On  ReUUiona  between  Strain  cmd  Stren. 

260.  BiiipM  ef  Strain.— In  Articles  249,  251,  252,  253,  254, 
256,  and  257,  of  the  preceding  section,  certain  general  principles 
respecting  the  relations  amongst  strains,  and  the  analogies  and 
other  relations  between  strain  and  stress,  are  stated  without  a 
detailed  demonstration.  In  the  present  section  the  more  simple 
cases  of  those  principles,  to  which  there  will  be  occasion  to  refer  in 
the  sequel,  are  to  be  demonstrated. 
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Let  a  solid  body  be  supposed  to  undergo  a  strain,  or  small 
alteration  of  dimensions  and  figure,  of  such  a  nature  that  all  the 
displacements  of  its  particles  from  their  ^ 

original  positions  are  parallel  to  one 
plane;  and  let  that  plane  be  repre- 
sented by  the  plane  of  the  paper  in 
fig.  114.  In  the  first  instance,  let  the 
state  of  strain  of  the  body  be  uniform 
throughout;  that  is,  let  all  parts  of  the 
body  which  originally  were  equal  and 
similar  to  each  other,  continue  equal 
and  similar  to  each  other  notwithstand- 
ing their  alteration  of  dimensions  and 
figure. 

Hound  any  centre  O,  with  the  radius 
unity y  let  a  circle  be  traced  amongst  the 
particles  of  the  body,  B  C  A  F.   Because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  strain,  this 
circle  will  be  changed  into  a  parallel 
projection  of  a  crircle;  that  is,  into  an 
ellipse.     Let  6  c  a/  be  that  ellipse,  and 
and  06  its  semi-axes,  the  body  being  so  placed 
in  its  strained  condition  that  the  central  pai> 
tide  O  may  remain  unchanged  in  position,  in 
order  that  the  circle  and  ellipse  may  be  the 
more  easily  compared.   Then  the  particle  which 
was  at  A  is  duplaced  to  a,  and  the  particle 
which  was  at  B  is  displaced  to  b :  and  partnolee 
which  were  at  points  in  the  circle,  such  as  0 
and  F,  are  displaced  to  corresponding  points 
in  the  ellipse,  such  as  c  and^; 

In  the  direction  O  A,  the  body  has  undergone  the  extension 

Aa  =  «; 

and  in  the  direction  O  B,  at  right  angles  to  O  A,  the  extension 

and  the  combination  of  those  two  extensions  or  elementary  direct 
strains,  in  rectangular  directions,  constitutes  the  state  of  strain  of 
the  body  parallel  to  the  given  plane;  that  state  of  strain  being 
completely  known,  when  «,  fi,  and  the  directions  of  the  ]iair  of 
rectangular  aaoea  of  strain  O  A,  OB,  are  known. 

One  or  both  of  the  elementary  strains  might  have  been  compres- 
sive, instead  of  tensile,  in  which  case  one  or  both  of  the  quantities  de- 
noting them  would  have  been  negative,  to  express  diminution  of  size. 


Pig.  lift. 
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A  square  whose  sides  are  unity,  and  parallel  to  O  A  and  0  B, 
being  traced  amongst  the  particles  of  the  body  in  the  free  state,  is 
converted  by  the  strain  into  a  rectangle  whose  sides  are  I  +  «  and 
1  +  /3,  and  still  parallel  to  O  A  and  O  B. 

Let  it  now  be  required  to  express  the  state  of  strain  of  the  body 
with  reference  to  two  new  rectangular  axes,  O  C  and  O  F,  that  ia 
to  say,  to  find  the  alterations  of  dimensions  and  figure  produced  by 
the  strains  on  a  figure  originally  square,  described  on  O  C  and  O  F. 

Let  a;  =  OX,  y  =  OY,  be  the  original  co-ordinates  of  C,  and  d 
=  OX',  2/  =  OY',  those  of  F;  and  let  the  angle  A  O  C  =  90°  - 
A  O  F  =  ^.     Then 

X  =  cos  ^  =  —  y' 

y  ^  sin  ^  =  ay. 

Also,  let  oj  +  g  =  Y  D,  y  +  u  =  OY  +  Dc,  be  the  co-ordinates  of 
c,  the  new  position  of  C;  and  let  a/  +  f  =  Y'G,  ^  +  n'  =  0  Y'  + 
G/,  be  the  co-ordinates  oif,  the  new  position  of  F.  Then  because 
of  the  uniformity  of  the  strain,  the  component  displacemetUs  S,  n,  Sf 
^y  have  the  following  values  : — 


.(1.) 


5  =  CD  =  «a;  =  « cos  tf ; 
n  =  D  c  =  /3  y  =  /3  sin  ^  ; 
g'  =  FG  =  «a;'  =  «y=:«sintf; 
*»'  =  G/  =/3y'=  -/3cos^. 

Uc  and  Oy  are  the  sides  of  the  oblique  parallelogram  into  which 
the  square  on  OC  and  OF  has  been  transformed  by  the  strain. 
The  relations  between  the  new  and  the  original  figure  are  distin- 
guished into  two  direct  strains  and  a  distortion,  in  the  following 
manner : — 

From  c  let  fall  c  M  perpendicular  to  O  C  M;  and  from/  let  fell 
/N  perpendicular  to  O  F  N.     Then 

«'  =  0  M  is  the  extension  of  O  0; 

/3'  =  FN  is  the  extension  of  OF; 

and  I*'  =  c  M  +/N  is  the  distortion  or  deviation  from  rectan- 
gularity ;  and  the  values  of  those  three  new  elementaiy  strains, 
relatively  to  the  pair  of  axes  which  make  the  angle  ^  with  the 
principcU  axes  O  A,  O  B,  in  terms  of  the  principal  elementary  stress 
«,  /3,  are  as  follows  : — 
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«'=£co8^4'»sm^=:«  cos'  0  +  $  sin'  ^ ; 

/ar  =  g'  sin  ^  —  n'  cos  ^  =  «  sin'  ^  +  /3  cos'^  f ; 

/  =  £  sin  ^  —  n  cos  ^  +  f  cos  ^  +  i/  sin  ^ 

=  2  («  —  /3)  cos  ^  sin  ^. 


..(2.) 


Those  three  equations  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  equations  3 
and  4  of  Article  112,  from  which  they  may  be  formed  by  substituting 
«  for  p„  and  fi  for  p,  in  both  equations ;  and  then,  in  the  first  place, 

«'  for  p^y  and  Bforxn-,  in  the  second  place,  fif  for  p^  and  (90°  —  0 

for  a? «,  and  in  the  third  place,  y'  for  ^„  and  ^  for  a;  n. 

This  illustrates  the  general  principle  of  analogy  of  stresses  and 
strains  stated  in  Article  251.  That  principle  is  fui-ther  illustrated 
by  the  following  geometrical  construction  of  the  preceding  problem. 
In  fig.  1 15,  make  o  a  =  «,  o  6  =  /3,  and  draw  the  ellipse  b  e  a/f  and 
the  circumscribing  circle  C  a  F.  Let  ..^  a  o  C  =  ^,  and  let  o  F  be 
perpendicular  to  o  C,  so  that  those  lines  represent  the  direction  of 
the  new  rectangular  axes,  to  which  the  strain  composed  of  »  and  /9 
is  to  be  referred.  Draw  C  c,  ¥/,  parallel  to  ob,  cutting  the  ellipse 
in  c  andyj from  which  points  respectively  di-aw  cm  'L  oC,  and/w 
-L  0  F.     Then 

om=sti^,  on=z i^y  2cm  =  2/n  =  »', 

are  the  components  of  the  strain,  referred  to  the  new  axes;  and  the 
ellipse  of  strain  b  e  a/  is  analogous  to  the  ellipse  of  stress  of  Article 
112. 

The  results  of  the  preceding  investigation  are  applicable  not  only 
to  an  uniform  state  of  strain,  but  to  a  state  of  strain  varying  from 
point  to  point  of  the  body,  provided  the  variation  is  continuous,  so 
that  it  shall  be  possible,  by  diminishing  the  space  under  considera- 
tion, to  make  the  strain  within  that  space  deviate  from  uniformity 
by  less  than  any  given  deviation. 

261.  EUipMid  ef  Strain. — A  stmin  by  which  the  size  and  figui^e 
of  a  body  are  altered  in  three  dimensions  may  be  represented  in  a 
manner  analogous  to  that  of  the  preceding  Article,  by  conceiving  a 
sphere  of  the  radius  unity  to  be  transformed  by  the  strain  into  an 
ellipsoid,  and  considering  the  displacement  of  various  particles, 
from  their  original  places  in  the  sphere,  to  their  new  places  in  the 
ellipsoid.  The  three  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  are  the  principal  axes  of 
strain,  and  their  extensions  or  compressions,  as  compared  with  the 
coincident  diameters  of  the  sphere,  are  the  three  principal  elementaiy 
strains  which  compose  the  entire  strain.  It  is  by  this  method,  which 
it  is  unnecessary  here  to  give  in  detail,  that  the  geneiul  principles 
ftated  in  Articles  249  and  251  are  arrived  at 
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262.   Tni«sTcne   BfauOcltr  •f  «■   Mmmtrmfie   mmhmmmem. — Let  the 

two  principal  elementary  strains  in  one  plane  be  of  equal  magnitude^ 
but  opposite  kinds ;  that  is,  supposing  the  strain  in  £lg.  114  along 
O  A  to  be  an  extension,  «,  let  the  strain  along  O  B  be  a  compression, 
/8  =  —  «.  The  ellipse  will  fall  beyond  the  circle  at  A,  and  as 
much  within  it  at  B,  and  will  cut  it  at  an  intermediate  point  near 
the  middle  of  each  quadrant. 

Take  a  pair  of  new  axes  bisecting  the  right  angles  between  the 
original  axes ;  that  is,  let  ^  =  45°;  then  the  equations  2  of  Article 
260  give  the  following  result : — 

•'  =  0;  /8r=:0;  y=2«; (1.) 

that  is  to  say,  an  extensiouy  and  an  equal  compresdony  along  a  pair 
ofrectangiUaa'  aosea,  are  equivalent  to  a  simple  distortion  reUUivdy  to 
a  pair  of  axes  making  angles  of  45°  tvith  the  origincd  axes;  cmd  the 
amount  ofihe  distortion  is  double  thai  of  either  of  the  two  direct  strcdns 
which  compose  it;  a,  proposition  which  is  otherwise  evident,  by  con- 
sidering that  a  distortion  of  a  square  is  equivalent  to  an  elongation 
of  one  diagonal,  and  a  shortening  of  the  other,  in  equal  proportions. 
The  body  being  isotropic,  or  equally  elastic  in  all  directions,  let 
A  be  its  direct  and  B  its  lateral  elasticity;  then  the  pair  of  principal 
strains  «,  /3  ^  —  «,  will  be  accompanied  by  a  pair  of  principal  stresses 
along  O  A  and  OB  respectively,  given  by  the  following  equations : — 

along  O  A, ;},  =  A  »  +  B  /S  =  ( A  -  B)  «  ; 

O  B,  ;>,  =  B  «  +  A  /3  =  (B  -  A)  •  =  -  p, ; (2. ) 

that  is  to  say,  there  will  be  a  puU  along  O  A,  cmd  a/n  eqwd  thrust 
along  OR 

It  has  already  been  proved,  in  Article  111,  that  such  a  pair  of 
principal  stresses,  of  equal  intensities  and  opposite  kinds,  are 
equivalent  to  a  pair  of  shearing  stresses  of  the  same  intensity  on  a 
pair  of  planes  making  angles  of  45°  with  the  axes  of  principal 
stress;  or  taking  p,  to  represent  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress 
on  each  of  a  pair  of  planes  normal  to  the  new  pair  of  axes, 

|,.=I>,  =  (A-B)»j (3.) 

but  if  C  be  the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  the  substance^ 
we  have  also 

P,  =  0»; (4.) 

and  consequently,  for  an  isotropic  substance, 

c^^; («.) 
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or  the  tTCMtverm  da^icUy  is  half  the  difference  of  ike  dvred  and  lateral 
eUuHcitiee, 

This  18  the  demonstration  of  a  principle  already  stated  in  Article 
256.  The  corresponding  principle  for  pliabilities,  viz.  : — ^that  the 
Pransveree  pliability  ie  twice  the  eum  of  the  direct  and  lateral  extensi- 
hUUies,  is  demonstrated  hj  a  similar  process,  of  which  the  steps  may 
be  briefly  summed  as  follows  : — 

•  ==  a;?,  —  k;?,  =  (a  +  fc)p.; 

/8  =  ai>,  — kp,  =  — (a  +  k);?,  =  — «; 

,-./  =  2«  =  2(a  +  k)p,  =  2(a  +  k);?t  =  cp., 

.•.t  =  2(a  +  k).— Q.  R  D (6.) 

263.  Cable  BiMiicitr. — If  the  three  rectangular  dimensions  of  a 
body  or  particle  are  changed  in  the  respective  proportions  1  +  «, 
1  +  /9,  1  +  y,  its  volume  is  altered  in  the  proportion 
(H-«)(l+^)(H-y); 

and  when  the  elementary  strains  «,  /6,  y,  ai%  very  small  fractions 
this  is  sensibly  equal  to 

Consequently,  as  in  Article  249, 

»  +  /3  +  y 
may  be  called  the  cMc  strain,  or  alteration  of  volume. 

In  an  isotropic  substance,  the  three  rectangular  direct  stresses 
which  accompany  those  three  strains  are 

|>„  =  A«  +  B(/3  +  y);^ 

p„  =  A^  +  B(y  +  «);   I  (1.) 

The  third  part  of  the  sum  of  those  stresses,  which  may  be  called  the 
niean  direct  stress,  has  the  following  value  : — 

P^+P„+P„A^  +  2B)     (,^^+y). (2.) 

3  o 

The  co-efficient  contained  in  this  expression,  being  the  ratio  of  the 
mean  direct  stress  to  the  cubic  strain,  is  the  cubic  elasticUy,  or 
dasHcity  of  volume,  already  mentioned  in  Ai-ticle  256,  its  reciprocal 
being  l^e  cubic  compressibility. 

264.  FtaM  BlMiiciiy. — The  distinction  between  solids  and  fluids 
is  weU  illustrated  by  applying  to  fluids  the  equations  of  Articles  262 
and  263.  Fluids  ofier  no  resistance  to  distortion,  that  is^  they  have 
no  transverse  elasticity;  therefore  for  them 

0  =  ^7^  =  0;  orA  =  R 
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Introducing  this  into  the  equations  1  and  2  of  Article  263.  we  find 
P*'  =Pff  =P«  =  B  («  +  ^  +  y), 

and  the  cubic  elasticity 

A  +  2B      ^ 

The  equality  of  the  pressures  in  all  directions  at  a  given  point  in  a 
fluid  has  already  been  proved  by  another  process  in  Article  110. 

The  equations  of  Article  256  show  the  pUabUities  of  a  perfect 
fluid  to  be  infinite,  with  the  exception  of  the  cubic  compressibility, 

which  is  ^  • 

Section  3. — On  Besistance  to  Stretching  and  Tearing. 

265,  StUracM  Had  SlKaytli  ef  «  Tie-Bar. — If  a  cylindrical  or 
prismatic  bar,  whose  cross  section  is  S  (as  in  Article  97,  fig.  46),  be 
subjected  to  a  pull  whose  resultant  acts  along  the  axis  of  figure  of 
the  bar,  and  whose  amount  is  P,  the  intensity  of  the  pull  will  be 
uniform  on  each  cross  section  of  the  bar,  and  will  have  the  value 

p-l <i) 

This  direct  stress  will  produce  a  strain,  whose  principal  element 
will  be  a  longitudinal  extension  of  each  unit  of  length  of  the  bar, 
of  the  value 

*  =  8P=| (2.) 

where  a  denotes  the  direct  extensibility,  and  E  its  reciprocal,  the 
modiUtis  of  dasticUyy  or  co-^ldent  of  reaietamce  to  sbrkching^  as 
explained  in  Articles  256  and  257. 

Let  X  denote  the  length  of  the  bar,  or  of  any  portion  of  it,  in  the 
free  or  unloaded  state;  that  length,  under  the  tension  j9,  becomes 
<!  +  «)«. 

The  co-effident 


is  nearly  constant  until  p  passes  the  limit  of  the  proof  etrese;  but 
after  that  limit  has  been  passed,  that  co-efficient  diminishes ;  that 
is  to  say.  the  extension  «  increases  faster  than  the  intensity  of  the 
Btretchiug  force  p,  until  the  bar  is  torn  asunder. 

The  tUttmate  strength  of  the  bar,  or  the  total  pull  required  to 
<ear  it  instantly  asunder — ^the  proof  strength,  or  the  greatest  pull 


•== (4) 
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of  which  it  can  safely  bear  the  long-continued  or  repeated  applica- 
tion— and  the  toorking  load — ^are  computed  by  means  of  the  formula 

p=/,  or  P=/S, (3.) 

where/ represents  the  uUimate  tenacity ,  the  proof  tenacity y  or  the 
working  stress,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  Umghness  of  the  bar,  or  the  extension  corresponding  to  the 
proof  loady  is  given  by  the  formula 

./ 
E' 

where/ is  ihe proof  tenadi/y, 

266.  The  BcaUicace,  or  MprinK  of  the  bar,  or  the  work  performed 
in  stretching  it  to  the  limit  of  proof  strain,  is  computed  as  follows  : 
— X  being  the  length,  as  before,  the  elongation  of  tiie  bar  under  the 
proof  load  is 

fx 

the  force  which  acts  through  this  space  has  for  its  least  value  0,  for 
its  greatest  value  P  =/S,  and  for  its  mean  value  ^ ;  so  that  the 
work  performed  in  stretching  the  bar  to  the  proof  strain  is 

T  •  ^  ""  "E  •  "2" ^   ' 

p 

The  oo-efficient  ^,  by  which  one-half  of  the  volume  of  the  bar  is 

multiplied  in  the  above  formula,  is  called  the  Modulus  of  Resi- 
lience. 

267.  9h4^b  iPmII. — A  pull  of  "^j  or  ori/^Judf  of  the  proof  load, 

being  sfudderdy  applied  to  the  bar,  will  produce  the  entire  proof 

f 
strain  of  ^y  which  is  produced  by  the  gradual  application  of  the 

proof  load  itself;  for  the  work  performed  by  the  action  of  the  con- 
stant force  ^  through  a  given  space,  is  the  same  with  the  work 

performed  by  the  action,  through  the  same  space,  of  a  force  increas- 
ing at  an  uniform  rate  from  0  up  to/S.  Hence  a  bar,  to  resist 
with  safety  the  sudden  application  of  a  given  pull,  requires  to  have 
twice  the  strength  that  is  necessary  to  resist  the  gradual  applica- 
tion and  steady  action  of  the  same  pulL 

The  principle  here  applied  belongs  to  the  subject  of  dynamics^ 
And  18  stated  by  anticipation,  on  account  of  its  importance  as 
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respects  the  strength  of  materialfl.  It  is  the  chief  reason  for  mak- 
ing  the  factor  of  safety  for  a  moving  load  considerably  greater  than 
for  a  steady  load  (see  Article  247). 

268.   A  Table  ef  the  BeetooiBce  ef  AEatcrial*  te  SireteldiMK  Md 

TemrtnK,  by  a  direct  pull,  in  pounds  per  square  inch,  is  given  at  the 
end  of  the  volume. 

The  tenacity,  i>r  resistance  to  tearing,  given  in  that  table,  is  in 
each  case  the  ultimate  tmacUy,  being  the  quantity  as  to  vhich 
experimental  data  are  most  abundant  and  predsa  The  proof  ten- 
acity and  working  tension,  when  required,  are  to  be  found  by 
dividing  the  ultimate  tenacity  by  the  proper  factors,  according  to 
Article  247. 

The  modulus  of  elasticity  in  each  case  is  given  from  experiments 
made  within  the  limits  of  proof  strain. 

Both  oo-efiicients,  for  fibrous  substances,  have  reference  to  the 
effects  of  tension  acting  along  ttie  fibres,  or  "  grain."  Both  the  ten- 
acity and  the  elasticity  of  timber  against  forces  acting  across  the 
grain  are  much  smaller  than  against  forces  acting  along  the  grain, 
and  are  also  of  uncertain  amount,  the  results  of  experiments  being 
fewand  contradictory. 

~9.   Addlllenal  IHita. — 


Ultimate  strength  of  steel  wire,  90  to  140  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Phosphor  bronze  wire, 45 

Copper  wire, 18 

Lead,  as  used  in  leaden  pipes, ...  i 

Delta  metal, 30 

Steel  wire  ropes,  L  =  y  C=^,  where  L  =  breaking-weight  in  tons,  and 
Hemp  ropes,        L=Y^^    *"<^   C  =  circumference  in  inches. 
Working  strength  of  these  ropes  at  high  speeds  on^terUh. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  leather  belts  is  about  3,200  lbs.  per 
square  inch  j  the  worMng  strength  being  about  one-eigluh  of  this. 

Chain  cables,  when  the  tendency  of  each  link  to  collapse  is 
resulted  by  means  of  a  cross-bar,  as  shown  in  fig.  116, 
have  a  strength  per  square  inch  of  cross  section  of  the 
link  equal  to  that  of  the  iron  of  which  they  are  made, 
when  it  is  in  the  form  of  bars. 

270.  The  Strencth  ef  Rlretted  J«lats  of  iron  plates 
is  given  in  the  table,  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  section 
of  the  plate,  from  the  experiments  of  Fairbaim.  The 
strength  of  a  double-rivetted  joint  is  seven-tenths  of 
that  of  the  iron  plate,  simply  because  of  three-tenths 
of  the  breadth  of  the  plate  being  punched  out  in  each 

Pig.  116.      row  of  rivet-holes.     The  strength  of  a  si ngle-ri vetted 
joint  is  diminshed  not  merely  by  the  removal  of  the  iron  at  the 
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rivet-holes,  but  by  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  stress.    Rivetted 
joints  will  be  further  considered  in  the  sequel 

271.    Thin   llellow  Cylinders  $   Bellt^j  Pipes.  —  Let     q     denote 

the  uniform  intensity  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
a  fluid  which  is  confined  within  a  hollow  cylin- 
der of  the  radius  r,  and  of  a  thickness,  i,  which 
is  sniaU  as  compared  with  that  radius.  [[  «— »^-4|]f 

The  demonstration  in  Article  179  shows,  that 
if  we  consider  a  i-ing,  being  a  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der of  the  length  unity ,  the  tension  on  that  ring 
will  be  Fig.  117. 

P  =  ^^, (1.) 

being  the  force  per  imit  of  length  with  which  the  internal  pressure 
tends  to  split  the  cylinder  from  end  to  end. 

The  sectional  area  of  the  ring  under  consideration  is  t  Then 
assuming,  what  is  very  nearly  correct,  that  the  tension  is  uniformly 
distributed,  the  intensity  of  that  tension  is 

P='i- (2) 

The  ratio  of  thickness  to  radius,  which  a  thin  hollow  cylinder 
requires,  to  fit  it  for  a  given  intensity  of  bursting  pressure,  pi'ooj 
pressure,  or  toorking  presswre,  is  given  by  the  formula 

hY' • « 

being  the  ultimate  tenacity,  the  proof  tension,  or  the  working  ten- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be.     (^e  p.  640.) 

It  is  considered  prudent,  in  steam-boileks,  to  make  the  working 
tension  only  one-eighth  of  the  ultimate  tenacity.  The  joints  of 
plate  iron  boilers  are  single-rivetted ;  but  from  the  manner  in 
which  the  plates  break  joint,  analogous  to  the  bond  in  masomy, 
the  tenacity  of  such  boilers  is  considered  to  approach  more  nearly 
to  that  of  a  double-rivetted  joint  than  that  of  a  single-rivetted  joint. 
Fairbaim  estimates  it  at  34,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  so  that  the 
values  of/  for  wrought-iron  boilers  may  be  thus  stated  : — 

Bursting  tension, 34}OOo 

Proof  tension, 1 7,000 

Working  tension, 4,250    (See  Appendix.) 

For  CAST-IRON  WATKR  PIPES,  the  Working  tension  may  be  made 
one  sixth  of  the  bursting  tension,  which  for  cast  iron,  on  an  average, 
18  16,500  lbs.  i)er  square  inch  3  that  is  to  say,  the  values  of  /  arc 

Bursting  tension, 16,500 

Proof  tension  (one-third), ....     5,500 

Working  tension, 2,750 

u 
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For  steam-pipes,  as  for  steam-boilers,  the  £su;tor  of  safety  should  be 
eight, 

272.  Thin  HeUew  Spheres. — Let  fig.  117  now  be  concdyed  to 
represent  a  diametral  section  of  a  thin  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  a 
fluid  which  presses  from  within  with  the  intensity  q.  The  area  of 
the  fluid  cut  by  the  section  is 

hence  the  whole  force  to  be  resisted  by  the  tenacity  of  the  section 
of  the  spherical  shell  is 

P  =  »?r'.  (1.) 

The  area  of  the  section  of  the  spherical  shell,  supposing  the  thick- 
ness ^  to  be  small  as  compared  with  the  radius  r,  is  very  nearly 

S  =  2»r«; (2.) 

hence  assuming,  what  is  very  nearly  correct^  that  the  tension  is 
uniform,  its  intensity  is 

'=i=s^ « 

or,  one-half  oi  the  tension  round  a  cylindrical  sheU  having  the  same 
internal  pressure,  and  the  same  proportion  of  thickness  to  radius ; 
so  that,  in  these  circumstances,  the  sphere  is  twice  as  strong  as  the 
cylinder. 

Equation  3  gives  also  the  lonffitudinal  tension  in  a  thin  hollow 
cylinder,  which,  being  only  one-half  of  the  circumferential  tension 
round  the  cylinder,  does  not  require  to  be  considered  in  practice. 

The  proper  ratio  of  thickness  to  radius  in  a  thin  hollow  sphere 
is  given  by  the  formula 

--i--  .        ...(4) 

/  being  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  tension,  according  as  j  is 
the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  pressure. 

273.  Thick  Hollow  Cylinder. — The  assumption  that  the  circum- 
ferential tension,  or  hoop-tension  as  it  may  be  called,  in  a  hollow 

cylinder  is  uniformly  distributed,  is  approsd- 
mately  true  only  when  the  thickness  is  small  aa 
compared  with  the  radius ;  for  if  a  ring  of  the 
\ji — jii  cylinder  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  several 
concentric  hoops,  one  within  another,  the  tension 
of  the  innermost  hoop  balances  part  of  the  radial 
_  pressure  of  the  confined  fluid,  so  that  a  dimin- 

Fig.  118.  ished  radial  pressure  is  transmitted  to  the  second 

hoop,  which  has  therefore  a  less  tension  than  the  first  hoop,  and 
so  on. 


e 
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Equation  2  of  Article  271  gives  the  'mean  hoop-tension  in  a 
thick  as  well  as  in  a  thin  cylinder ;  but  it  is  not  the  mean^  but  the 
ffreaUst  hoop-tension  (that  is,  the  tension  round  the  inner  surface 
of  the  cylinder),  which  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  material 
The  object  of  the  present  investigation  is  to  show  what  law  the 
rariation  of  hoop-tension  follows,  and  thence,  what  relation  the 
maximum  tension  bears  to  the  fluid  pressure. 

To  make  the  solution  perfectly  general,  it  will  be  supposed  that 
the  cylinder  is  pressed  from  without  as  well  as  fix>m  within.  Let 
fig-  118  represent  a  cross  section  of  the  cylinder;  let  R  denote  its 
external  and  r  its  internal  radius.  Let  ^o  denote  the  fluid  pressure 
from  within,  and  q^  that  from  without;  p^  the  hoop-tension  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  p^  the  hoop-tension  at  the  outer 
sor&ce. 

Consider,  as  before,  a  ring  whose  length,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  cylinder,  is  unity.  The  radial  section  of  that  ring,  from  r  to 
R  in  fig.  118,  has  to  sustain  the  diflerence  between  the  total  pressures 
from  within  and  without,  in  a  dii'ection  perpendicular  to  the  radius 
O  r  R,  on  a  quadrant  bounded  by  that  radius.     That  difference  is 

Conceive  the  ring  to  be  divided  into  an  indefinite  number  of  con- 
centric hoops,  each  of  the  thickness  d  r,  and  exerting  a  tension  of 
the  intensity  jp;  then  the  total  hoop-tension  will  be 


j^  prfr  =  go^  — S'lR (1.) 


From  the  symmetry  of  the  ring  and  /  the  forces  acting  on  it  in 
all  directions  round  the  centre  O,  it  is  obvious  that  the  axes  of 
stress  of  any  particle  of  metal  must  be  respectively  in  the  direction 
of  a  radius,  and  perpendicular  to  that  direction.  The  principal 
stresses  at  any  particle  are  a  radial  pressure,  q  (which  for  each 
particle  at  the  inner  surface  is  qQy  and  for  each  pai-ticle  at  the  outer 
surface,  q{)  and  a  Iwop-tension  p. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ellipse  of  stress.  Article  112,  we  may  con- 
ceive this  pair  of  principal  stresses  to  be  made  up  of  two  component 
pairs,  viz.  : — 

A  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  the  same  kind,  constituting  a  Jiuid 
pressure  or  tension^  whose  common  intensity,  stated  so  as  to  be  a 
tension  when  positive,  a  pressure  when  negative,  is 

p  —  q 

and  a  pair  of  equal  stresses  of  contrary  kinds,  whose  common 
intensity  is 
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2     —^ 

Thus  we  have  p  =  n'^'m,q  ^=n  —  m;  and  the  problem  is  to  be 
solved  by  first  supposing  m  to  act  alone,  then  supposing  n  to  act 
alone,  and  lastly  combining  their  effects ;  observing,  that  the  only 
solutions  of  equation  1  which  are  admissible,  are  t^ose  whidi  are 
true  for  all  values  of  R  and  r. 

Case  1.  Equal  and  mnilar  stresses,  or  n  =  0.     In  this  case 

p  =  —  q  =  my 

showing,  that  instead  of  a  I'adial  pressure,  there  is  a  radial  tension 
equal  to  the  hoop-tension,  and  constituting  along  with  it  simply  a 
fluid  tension  of  the  intensity  m  at  each  point.  Elquation  1  is  ful- 
filled by  making 

p  =  —  q=i7n  =  constant, (2.) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  equation  1  to 

w  (R  —  r). 
Case  2.  Equal  cmd  contrary  stresses,  or  m  =  0.     In  this  case 

j3  =  g  =  n, 
and  the  solution  of  equation  1  is 

p  =  q=:n=z^ (3.) 

a  being  an  arbitrary  constant,  and  /  any  value  of  the  radius,  from 
r  to  R  inclusive ;  for  this  reduces  both  sides  of  equation  1  to 


''(l-i) 


Case  3.  General  solution.     By  combining  the  two  partial  solu- 
tions of  equations  2  and  3  together,  we  find 


Radial  pressure,  q=zn  —  m^—p;  —  m; 

Hoop-tension,  />  =  w  +  m  =  -^  +  m; 

T 

To  determine  the  constants  a  and  m  we  have  the  equations 
a  a 

whence  we  obtain  by  elimination 


.(4) 
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R'  — f*      ' 
"*=      R'-r-      ' 


,(«.) 


grviDg^  fiiudlj,  for  the  maadmum  hoop-tendoTiy 

Po  =  p  +w>=  — ^ j^»__y» (6.) 

The  mean  hoop-tension  is 


R  — r     ' 


.(7.) 


.(8.) 


which  is  exceeded  by  the  maximum  in  the  proportion 

go(R«  +  r^  — 2y,R« 
{q,r-q,B)(R  +  r)' 

a  proportion  which  tends  towards  equality,  as  R  and  r  become 
more  nearly  equal 

A  transposition  of  equation  6  gives  the  following  value  of  the 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  radius,  required  in  order  that 
Po  may  be  =/,  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  tension,  as  the  case 
may  be: — 


^WIt^^} <»■> 


In  most  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  external  fluid  pressure 
9i  is  so  small  compared  with  the  internal,  that  it  may  be  neglected. 

One  important  consequence  of  equation  9  is,  that  if  the  vnJtemal 
pressure  go  is  equal  to  or  greater  Oicm  the  vum  f  +  2  q,  of  ike  co- 
efficierU  of  stn'engih  amd  twice  the  external  pressure,  no  tliickness,  how 
great  soever,  unU  enable  the  cylvnder  to  resist  the  pressure. 

The  following  is  a  geometrical  representation  of  the 
foregoing  solution-  In  fig.  119,  let  O  represent  the 
centre  of  the  cylinder;  O  r  its  internal,  and  O  R  its 

external  radius.     To  represent  the  value  of  n  =  -^y 

draw  two  ordinates  r  A,  R  B,  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  of  those  radii,  such  that 

r"A  :  filB  :  :  R»  :  r". 

Then  A  and  B  will  be  points  in  a  hyperbola  of  the      ^'  ^^^' 
second  order,  A  B,  which  has  the  property  that 
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arearABR  =  r  x  iTAT-  R  x  RlBj 

so  that  it  represents  case  2. 

Draw  C  D  II  O  r  B,  cutting  off  from  the  ordinates  the  parts  G  A, 
D  B,  which  bear  to  each  other  the  proportions 

OA  :  DB  :  :  ^0  :  fi'i- 

Then  r  C  =  R  D  will  represent  m,  the  solution  of  case  1.  Draw 
E  F  II  O  r  R  at  the  same  distance  r  E  =  r  C  on  the  opposite  side. 
Then  if  any  oi*dinate  be  drawn  across  the  two  straight  lines  E  F 
and  C  D,  and  the  curve  A  B,  at  a  given  distance  /  from  0,  the 
segment  of  that  ordinate  between  C  D  and  A  B  will  represent  the 
radial  pressure  q,  and  the  entire  ordinate  from  E  F  to  A  B  will 
represent  the  hoop-tension  p,  at  that  distance  from  O;  and  in  par- 
ticular E  A  will  represent  the  maximum  hoop-tension  p^ 

The  formulse  of  this  Article  are  the  same  with  those  given  by 
M.  Lam6  in  his  Traite  de  rElasticite;  but  they  are  arrived  at  in  a 
different  manner. 

274.  Cylinder  •€  Strained  Rings. — To  obviate,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  hoop-tension  in  thick  hollow 
cylinders  for  withstanding  great  pressures,  it  has  been  proposed  to 
constnict  such  cylinders  of  concentric  hoops  or  rings  built  together, 
the  outer  hoops  being  "  shrunk  '*  on  to  the  inner  hoops,  in  such  a 
manner,  that  before  any  internal  pressure  is  applied,  the  hoops 
within  a  certain  distance  of  the  centre  may  be  in  a  state  of  circum- 
ferential compression,  and  those  beyond  that  distance  in  a  state  of 
cu-cumferential  tension.  If  the  stress  thus  produced  by  the  mutual 
action  of  the  concentric  hoops  could  be  adjusted  with  such  accuracy, 
as  to  be  at  each  point  exactly  equal  and  opposite  to  the  difference 
between  the  actual  hoop  tension  at  the  same  point  due  to  the 
internal  pressure,  aa  given  by  equations  4,  5,  and  6,  of  Article  273, 
and  the  mean  hoop-tension  as  given  by  equation  7,  then  upon 
applying  the  proper  internal  pressure,  there  woidd  result  simply  an 
imiform  tension  equal  to  the  mean,  and  the  formulsB  of  Artide  271 
would  become  applicable  to  thick  as  well  as  to  thin  cylinders. 
Even  although  it  may  be  impiucticable  to  adjust  the  previous  strea 
with  the  accuracy  above  described,  any  approach  to  its  proper 
distribution  must  increase  the  strength  of  the  cylinder.  This 
method  of  construction  has  been  carried  into  effect  in  the  con- 
struction of  heavy  pieces  of  artillery. 

The  only  equation  which  the  stress  of  the  concentric  hoops  will 
of  itself  fulfil  is 


Jydr^O. 
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275,  Thick  H*ii*w  Sphere. — Let  fig.  118  DOW  represent  a  diame- 
tral section  of  a  hollow  sphere,  the  fluid  pressures  within  and 
'^'ithout  being  ^q  and  qi,  as  before.  The  pressure  to  be  resisted  at 
fclie  section  is 

and  if  the  section  of  the  metal  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  an 
indefinite  number  of  concentric  rings,  the  breadth  of  one  of  these 
rings  being  dr,  its  radius  /,  and  the  tension  at  it  jp,  it  appears  that 
the  total  resistance  of  the  section  will  be 


2t  f^pt^dr; 


and  hence  the  equation  to  be  fulfilled,  for  all  values  of  q^f,  qi,  r,  and 
Il,is 


2 


jyf^dr^q,f^  —  q,B? (1.) 


=  »; 


From  symmetry  it  appears,  that  the  axes  of  stress  at  any  particle 
must  be,  one  in  the  direction  of  a  radius,  with  the  pressure  q  along 
it,  and  the  other  two  in  any  two  directions  perpendicular  to  the 
first  and  to  each  other,  with  equal  tensions  p  aloDg  them.  Two 
partial  solutioDB  are  obtained  in  the  following  manner : — 

3      ""^ 

3 
so  that 

|>  =  n  +  m;  q=i2n  —  Vk 

0a8B  1.  n  =  0,  jp  =  —  9  =  m;  being  the  case  of  2kflmd  tension, 
equal  in  all  directioDfl.  In  this  case,  equation  1  is  solved  by  making 

p=z  —  y  =  w  =  constant, (2.) 

which  reduces  both  sides  of  that  equation  to 

fn(B.'  —  r') 

Oase  2.  m«0,  jps^  =  nj  being  the  case  of  a  pair  of  circumfer- 

ential  tensions,  each  equal  to  half  of  the  radial  pressure  In  this 
case,  equation  1  is  solved  by  making 

=l=»=^.; (?) 


which  reduceB  both  sidee  of  that  equation  to 


-a-^. 
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Cask  3.  General  solution. 


qi=2n  —  m=  -75-  —  fn> 


r 

=  n  +  m  =  -7,  +  m,    / 


The  constants  a  and  m,  deduced  from  the  eqoations 

2a  2a 

^•  =  -;j  — »»3  5'i  =  5r  —'^j 

are  found  by  elimination  to  have  the  following  values  : — 

(fi) 


2(R'  — r») 


gor'-g,R' 
^  R'  — r» 

giying  finally,  for  the  maximum  tension, 

«  ,             go(R'+2r')  — 8g,R»  „. 

y,  =  ^  +  »>=y  2(R»-r')    <*> 

A  transformation  of  this  equation  gives  the  following  value  of 
ratio  of  the  external  to  the  internal  radius  of  the  sphere,  required 
in  order  that  po  may  be  =  ^  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  ten- 
sion, as  the  case  may  be  : — 

This  equation  shows,  that  if 

5o=or^2/+3gr„ 
no  thickness  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  the  sphere  to  withstand 
the  pressure. 

The  formulse  of  this  Article  agree  with  those  given  by  M.  Lam6, 
though  arrived  at  by  a  different  process. 

276.  B*il«r  Slay*. — The  sides  of  locomotive  fire-boxes,  the  ends 

of  cylindrical  boilers,  and  the  sides  of  boilers  of  irr^ular  figures 

like  those  of  marine  steam  engines,  are  often  made  of  flat  plates, 

r — 1    which  are  fitted  to  resist  the  pressure  from  within 

000  1^  og    jjy  i)eing  connected  together  across  the  water-space 

e     o     o     o      or  steam-space  between   them  by  tie-bars,  called 

stays  when  long,  bolts  when  short     For  example, 

fig.  120  represents  part  of  the  flat  side  of  a  looo- 

0000      motive  fire-box,  and  shows  the  arrangement  of  the 

Fig.  120.         bolts  by  which  it  is  tied  to  the  flat  plate  at  the 

other  side  of  thft  water-space. 
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Each  of  these  bolts  or  stays  sustains  the  pressure  of  the  steam 
against  a  certain  area  of  the  plate  to  which  it  is  attached.  Thus, 
in  fig.  120,  the  bolt  a  resists  the  pressure  of  the  steam  on  the  square 
area  which  surrounds  it,  and  whose  side  is  equal  to  the  distance 
irom  centre  to  centre  of  the  bolts. 

Let  a  be  the  sectional  area  of  a  stay ;  A,  that  of  the  portion  of 
flat  plate  which  it  holds ;  q,  the  bursting,  proof,  or  working  pres- 
sure, and  y  the  ultimate,  proof,  or  working  tension  of  the  material 
of  the  stay.     Then 

fa^  qA. 

The  proper  factor  of  safety  is  eight,  as  for  other  parts  of  boilers. 
Experience  has  shown,  that  the  plate,  if  its  material  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  the  stay,  should  have  its  thickness  equal  to  half  the  dich- 
meier  of  the  stay.  If  the  plate  be  of  a  weaker  material  than  the 
stay,  its  thickness  should  be  proportionally  increased. 

The  flat  ends  of  cylindrical  boilers  are  sometimes  stayed  to  the 
cylindrical  sides  by  means  of  triangular  plates  of  iron  called  **  gtt8^ 
«eto."  These  plates  are  placed  in  planes  radiating  from  the  axis  of 
the  boiler,  and  have  one  edge  fixed  to  the  flat  end,  and  the  other 
to  the  cylindrical  body.  Each  gusset  sustains  the  pressure  of  the 
steam  against  a  sector  of  the  flat  circular  end.  Considering  that 
the  residtant  tension  of  a  gusset  must  be  concentrated  near  one 
edge,  it  appears  advisable  that  its  sectional  area  should  be  three  or 
four  times  that  of  a  stay-bar  suited  for  sustaining  the  pressure  on 
the  same  area. 

For  strength  of  boilers  see  the  Author's  Steam  Engine  and  other 
Prime  Movers;  also  Traill's  Boilers,  Land  a/nd  Marine;  and 
Seaton's  Marine  Engineering. 

277.  SMapeMlMi  R«d  •r  ValfMna  Sowi^ttk. — In  fig.  121,  let  W 
be  a  weight  himg  fix>m  the  lower  end  of  a  vertical  rod  ^  . 
B  C,  whose  weight  per  imit  of  volume  is  w,  and  let  it  be  \  / 
required  to  find  how  the  transverse  section  S  of  the  rod  ®  ^ ' 
must  vary  with  the  height  x  above  B,  in  order  that  the 
tension  may  be  everywhere  of  equal  intensity/ 

The  total  load  at  any  point  is,  W  fix)m  the  weight  hung 

at  B,  wf  'Sdx  from  the  weight  of  the  rod  for  a  height  x 
above  B ;  and  this  must  be  equal  to  the  pull  /S.     Hence        |      | 

W  +  wfl&dx=f&; (1.)       Fig.l2L 

which  being  solved,  gives  for  the  cross  section  of  the  rod, 

"W    •• 
B^j.e7} (2.) 
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and  for  its  weight,  for  a  height  x  above  B, 

/S-  W  =  W  {eT—  1)  (3.) 

The  most  useful  application  of  this  is  to  the  determination  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  pump-rods  of  deep  mines.  They  are  not  made 
with  the  section  varying  continuously,  according  to  the  formula  2, 
but  in  a  series  of  divisions,  each  of  uniform  scantling ;  neverthe- 
less that  formula  will  serve  to  show  approximately  the  law  which 
the  dimensions  of  those  divisions  shoidd  follow. 

Section  4. — On  Resistance  to  Shearing,    (See  p.  650.) 

278.  €*BdUti*B  of  VBironn  fBicBiitiT- — The  present  section  refers 
to  those  cases  only  in  which  the  shearing  stress  on  a  body  is  uni- 
form in  direction  and  in  intensity.  The  eflEects  of  shearing  stress 
varying  in  intensity  will  be  considered  under  the  head  of  Resist- 
ance to  Bending,  which  is  in  general  accompanied  by  such  a  stress ; 
and  the  effects  of  shearing  stress  varying  in  direction  as  well  as  in 
intensity  under  the  head  of  Resistance  to  Torsion. 

It  has  been  shown  in  Article  103  that  shearing  stresses  can  only 
exist  in  pairs,  every  shearing  stress  on  a  given  plane  being  neces- 
sarily accompanied  by  a  diearing  sti*ess  of  equal  intensity  on 
another  plane.  In  Article  112,  Problem  II.,  it  is  shown  that  for 
any  combination  of  stress  parallel  to  a  given  plane,  the  planes  rela- 
tively to  which  the  shearing  stress  is  greatest  are  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  make  angles  of  45°  with  the  axes  of  princi}>al  stress. 

When  equal  forces  are  applied  to  the  opposite  sides  of  a  wedge, 
bolt,  rivet,  or  other  body,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  tend  to  shear  it 
into  two  parts  at  a  particular  transverse  plane  of  section,  then  at 
any  given  point  in  that  transverse  sectional  plane  the  shearing 
stress  is  of  equal  intensity  relatively  to  that  plane  itself,  and  to  a 
longitudinal  plane  traversing  the  same  point,  perpendicular  to  the 
direction  of  the  externally-applied  shearing  forces.  K  the  wedge, 
bolt,  or  rivet  is  loose  in  its  hole  or  socket  at  and  near  the  plane  of 
shearing,  there  can  be  no  shearing  stress  on  those  free  parts  of  its 
external  surface  which  are  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
external  shearing  force ;  and  hence  the  intensity  of  the  shearing 
stress  at  the  plane  of  shearing,  how  great  soever  it  may  be  in  the 
internal  parts  of  the  body,  must  diminish  to  nothing  at  certain 
parts  of  the  external  edges  of  that  sectional  plane,  and  must  be 
unequally  distributed;  so  that  the  most  intense  shearing  stress 
must  be  greater  than  tibe  intensity  of  a  stress  of  equal  amount  uni- 
formly distributed. 

To  insure  uniform  distribution  of  the  stress,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  rivet  or  other  fastening  should  fit  so  tight  in  its  hole  or  socket^ 
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that  the  friction  at  its  surfEu^e  may  be  at  least  of  equal  intensity  to 

the  sliearing  stress.     When  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  the  intensity 

F 
of  that  stress  is  represented  simply  by  -^ ;  F  being  the  shearing 

force,  and  S  the  sectional  area  which  resists  it 

279.   A  Table  •f  the  RcMistaaee  •f  Materials  to  ftiieartBg  and  Dlo- 

tmrUmn^  in  Ibs.  avoirdupois  per  square  inch,  is  given  at  the  end  of 
the  volume.  It  is  of  small  extent,  because  of  the  small  nimiber  of 
substances  whose  resistances  to  shearing  and  distortion  have 
been  ascertained  by  satisfactory  experiments.  The  resistance  of 
timber  to  shearing  is  in  each  case  that  which  acts  between  conti- 
guous layers  of  fibres. 

280.  Bcaaaaij  af  Material  ia  Ball*  aad  BiTels. — There  are  many 
structures,  such  as  boilers,  bridges,  and  frames  of  timber  or  steel 
or  iron,  in  which  the  principal  pieces,  such  as  plates,  links,  or  bars, 
being  themselves  subjected  to  a  direct  pull,  are  connected  with  each 
other  at  their  joints  by  fastenings,  such  as  rivets,  bolts,  pins,  or 
keys,  which  are  under  the  action  of  a  shearing  force.  It  is  in  every 
such  case  important,  that  the  pieces  connected  and  their  fastenings 
should  be  of  equal  strength ;  for  if  the  fastenings  be  the  weaker, 
either  the  whole  structure  is  insufficiently  strong,  or  the  material 
which  gives  the  additional  strength  to  the  plates  or  bars  is  wasted : 
and  if  ^e  fastenings  be  the  stronger,  the  plates  and  bars  are  weak- 
ened more  than  is  necessaiy  by  the  holes  or  sockets ;  and  as  before, 
either  the  structure  is  too  weak,  or  material  is  wasted. 

Let  /  denote  the  resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of 
the  principal  pieces  to  tearing  ;  S,  the  total  sectional  area,  whether 
of  one  piece  or  of  two  or  more  parallel  pieces,  which  must  be  torn 
asunder  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed;  f,  the 
resistance  per  square  inch  of  the  material  of  the  fastenings  to  sliear- 
^E>  ^*y  ^^^  ijotsA  sectional  area  of  fastenings  at  one  joint,  which 
must  be  sheared  across  in  order  that  the  structure  may  be  destroyed ; 
then,  if  the  conditions  of  uniform  distribution  of  stress  are  AilfiUed, 
the  principal  pieces  and  their  fastenings  ought  to  be  so  propor- 
tioned, that 

/  8  =/S' i  or  1'=^ (1.) 

For  wrought-iron  rivetted  plates,  taking  the  value  of  >*  from  the- 
table  (as  determined  by  Doyne's  experiments),  we  have 

V=  1  nearly,  and  . •.  S'=  S (2.) 

For  wrought  iron  bars  connected  by  bolts  or  rivets,  we  have 

•^,  =  |. nearly, and.-.  S'  =  ^  S (3.) 
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Example  L  Plate-joint  overlapped,  eingle-rivetted.     Fig.  122. 
,      „       front  view ;  B,  side  view.     Let 

o  o  o  o  o 


Fig.  122. 


t  =  thickness  of  plate. 
d  =  diameter  of  rivet 
^       c  =  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  rivets 
Then 


1  =  ^= 


Sectional  area  of  one  rivet 


S       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes 
0-7854  d' 


—  t(e—d)  ' 

so  that,  d  and  t  being  given,  and  c  required,  we  have 
0  785id^ 


(^) 


e^ 


+  d. 


■(«•) 


d  in  practice  is  osuallj  from  2  ^  to  1^  < ;  and  the  overlap  from  c 
to  lAc 


o     o     o     o 
c     o     o 


Fijj.  123. 


F         Example  II.  Plale-joirU  overlapped,  double^ 
®  rivetted.     Fig.  123. 


I  __  S^ Sectional  area  of  two  rivets 

"^   S       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes  in  same  line 


1-5708  d* 


.'.  Css- 


t  (c—d)  '  ' 
1-5708  d* 


.(6.) 
(7.) 


Overlap  in  practice  =  1|  c  to  If  c. 

Example  III.  Plate  Butt-jovnty  wUh  a  pair 
of  covering  pUUee,  nngl&rivetted.    Fig.  124. 

fHere  each  rivet  can  give  way  only  by  being 
sheared  across  in  two  places  at  once;  there- 
fnm 


o     o     o    o     o 
o      o      o      o      o 


Rg.  124. 


i-i' 


2  X  Sectional  area  of  rivet l'g708  d* ,     ^j, . 

^Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes        t(e — d)  '"'^  ' 

...o=L^Vrf (,) 

.  Length  of  each  covering  plate  =  2  x  overlap  =  from  2  o  to  2^  & 
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ExarnipU  IV.  Plate  BuU-joirU,  unthapair  of  covering  plates,  double 
riveUed.     Fig.  125. 

S'  4  X  Sectional  area  of  rivet 

B       Sectional  area  of  plate  between  two  holes  in  one  row 


.(10.) 


3-1416  e^» 

—  t{c  —  dy 

^^34416^.^^ ^„) 


o        o 

o        o        o 
o         o o 


Ijength  of  each  covering-plate  =  2  x  overlap 

=  fix)m  3J  to  3^  c.  Fig.  126. 

Note. — The  length  of  a  rivet,  before  being  clenched,  measuring 
from  the  head,  is  about  4^  t  for  overlapped-joints,  and  5\  t  for 
butt-joints  with  covering-plates. 

Example  V  Suspension  bridge  chain-joint.  The  chain  of  a  sus- 
pension bridge  consists  of  long  and  short  links  alternately.  Each 
long  link  consists  of  one  or  more,  say  of  n,  parallel  flat  bai-s,  of  a 
shape  resembling  fig.  64,  Article  138,  placed  side  by  side;  each  bar 
has  a  round  eye  at  each  end  Each  short  link  consists  of  n  +  1 
parallel  fiat  bars,  with  round  eyes  at  their  ends,  which  are  placed 
between  and 'outside  of  the  ends  of  the  parallel  bars  of  the  long 
links;  so  that  the  end  of  each  long  bar  is  between  the  ends  of  a 
pair  of  short  bars.  The  eyes  of  the  long  and  short  bars  at  each 
joint  form  one  continuous  cylindrical  hole  or  socket,  into  which  a 
bolt  or  pin  is  fitted,  to  connect  the  links  together.  To  break  the 
chain  at  a  joint,  by  the  giving  way  of  the  bolt,  that  bolt  must  be 
sheared  across  at  2  w  places  at  once.  Hence,  let  S  denote  the  total 
sectional  area  of  the  bars  in  a  link,  and  d  the  diameter  of  the  bolt; 
then  S'  ==  2  n  X  07854  c?  =  1*5708  n  d*\  and  because  S'  should 

be  =  p  S,  we  have 
o 


-Vr 


^  (12.) 
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281.  Fasiealngs  •f  Timber  Ties. — In  timber  fi-aming,  a  tie  may 
be  connected  with  the  adjoining  pieces  of  the  frame  either  by  ha\  ing 
their  ends  abutting  against  notches  cut  in  the  tie  (as  shown  at  A,  A, 
fig.  81,  Article  161),  or  by  means  of  bolts  or  pins.  In  either  ctise, 
the  tie  may  yield  to  the  stress  in  two  wajrs, — by  beiug  torn  asunder 
at  the  place  where  its  transverse  section  is  least  (that  is,  where  it  is 
notched  or  pierced,  as  the  case  may  be), — or  by  having  the  i)art 
beyond  the  notch,  or  beyond  the  bolt-hole,  sheared  ofi*  or  sheared 
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out,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  order  that  the  material  may  be  econo- 
micadly  used,  equation  1  of  Article  280  should  be  fulfilled,  viz.  : — 

/S=/S';or|'=^ (1.) 

This  condition  serves  to  determine  the  distance  of  the  notch,  or  of 
the  bolt-hole,  or  of  the  nearest  bolt-hole  where  there  are  more  than 
one,  firom  the  end  of  the  tie,  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Let  h  be  the  effective  depth  of  the  tie,  left  after  deducting  the  depth 
of  the  notch,  or  the  diametera  of  bolt-holes,  and  d  the  distance  of 
the  notch,  or  of  the  nearest  bolt-hole,  from  the  end  of  the  tie;  then 
for  a  notch 

l=l''=7" W 

and  for  bolt-holes,  if  n  be  their  number, 

i  =  nr-''=  av' """^^ 

In  determining  the  number  n,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  if  two  or 
more  bolts  pierce  the  same  layer  o/Jihres,  the  resistance  to  the  shearing 
out  of  the  part  of  that  layer  between  the  end  of  the  tie  and  the  most 
distant  of  the  bolts  is  nearly  the  same  as  if  that  bolt  existed  alone ; 
so  that  tite  most  distant  07dy  qfsu/ch  a  set  qfboUs  is  to  be  reckoned  in 
using  equation  3.  In  general,  the  piercing  of  the  same  layer  of 
fibres  by  more  than  one  bolt  is  unfavourable  to  economy. 

Section  5. — On  Resistance  to  Direct  Compression  and  Crusfdng. 

282.  ReaiMaBce  t*  €*niprcMtoH,  when  the  limit  of  proof  stress  is 
not  exceeded,  is  sensibly  equal  to  the  resistance  to  extension,  and  is 
expressed  by  the  same  "  inodvlus  of  elasticity"  already  mentioned 
and  explained  in  Articles  257,  265,  266,  and  268,  When  that 
limit  is  exceeded,  the  irregular  alterations  undergone  by  the  figure 
of  the  substance  render  the  precise  determination  of  the  resistance 
to  compression  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 

283.  III«dM  of  €raslilu«.— SpllttlBg,  8hc«rim«,  Balglms*  BBcklia«, 

Croflc-breakiBc. — Crushing,  or  breaking  by  compression,  is  not  a 
simple  phenomenon  like  tearing  asunder,  but  is  more  or  less  complex 
and  varied,  according  to  the  texture  of  the  substance.  The  modes 
in  which  it  takes  place  may  be  classed  as  follows  : — 

I.  Crushing  by  spliUiTig  (fig.  126)  into  a  number  of  prismatic 
fragments,  separated  by  smooth  surfaces  whose  general  direction  is 
nearly  parallel  to  the  direction  of  the  crushing  foixse,  is  characteristio 
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of  hard  homogeneous  substances  of  a  glassy  texture,  such  as  vitrified 
bricks. 


Fig.  126. 


Rg.  127. 


Fig.  12a 


Fig.  129. 


IL  Crushing  by  shearing  or  sliding  of  portions  of  the  block  along 
oblique  surfaces  of  separation  is  characteristic  of  substances  of  a 
granular  texture,  like  cast  iron,  and  most  kinds  of  stone  and  brick. 
Soraetimes  the  sliding  takes  place  at  a  single  plane  stirface,  like 
A  B  in  fig.  127;  sometimes  two  cones  or  pyramids  are  formed,  like 
c,  c,  in  ^g.  128,  which  are  forced  towards  each  other,  and  split  or 
drive  outwards  a  number  of  wedges  surrounding  them,  like  w^  w,  in 
the  same  figure.     Sometimes  the  block  splits  into  four  wedges,  as 


in  fig.  129. 
The 


he  surfaces  of  shearing  make  an  angle  with  the  dii'ection  of  the 
crushing  force,  which  Hodgkinson  (who  first  fully  investigated 
those  phenomena)  found  to  have  values  depending  on  the  kind  and 
quality  of  matenal.  For  different  qualities  of  cast  iron,  for  example, 
that  angle  ranges  from  iT  to  32"*.  The  greatest  intensity  of  shearing 
stress  is  on  a  plane  making  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  direction  of  the 
crushing  force ;  and  the  deviation  of  the  plane  of  shearing  from  that 
angle  shows  that  the  resistance  to  shearing  is  not  purely  a  cohesive 
force,  independent  of  the  normal  pressure  at  the  plane  of  shearing, 
but  consists  partly  of  a  force  analogous  to  friction,  increasing  with 
the  intensity  of  the  normal  pressure. 

Hodgkinson  considers  that  in  order  to  determine  the  true  resist- 
ance of  substances  to  direct  crushing,  experiments  should  be  made 
on  blocks  in  which  the  proportion  of  length  to  diameter  is  not 
less  than  that  of  3  to  2,  in  order  that  the  material  may  be  free  to 
divide  itself  by  shearing.  When  a  block  which  is  shorter  in  pro-  - 
portion  to  its  diameter  is  crushed,  the  friction  of  the  fiat  surfaces 
between  which  it  is  crushed  has  a  perceptible  efiect  in  holding  its 
parts  together,  so  as  to  I'esist  their  separation  by  shearing ;  and  thus 
the  apparent  strength  of  the  substance  is  increased  beyond  its  real 
strength. 

In  all  substances  which  are  crushed  by  splitting  and  by  shearing, 
the  resistance  to  crushing  considerably  exceeds  the  tenacity,  as  an 
examination  of  the  tables  will  show.  The  resistance  of  cast  iron 
to.crushing,  for  example,  was  found  by  Hodgkinson  to  be  some- 
what more  than  six  times  its  tenacity. 
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III.  Crushing  by  biUging,  or  lateral  awelliDg  and  spreadioj 
of  the  block  which  is  crushed,  is  characteristic  of  ductile  an( 
tough  materials.  Owing  to  the  gradual  manner  in  which  ma- 
terials of  this  natura  give  way  to  a  crushing  force,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  their  resistance  to  that  force  exactly ;  that  resist- 
ance is  in  general  less,  and  sometimes  considerably  less,  than  the 
tenacity.  In  wrought  iron,  the  resistance  to  the  direct  crush- 
ing of  short  blocks,  as  nearly  as  it  can  be  ascertained,  is  from 

2        4 

^  to  =^  of  the  tenacity. 

IV.  Crushing  by  bitckling  or  crippling  is  characteristic  of 
fibrous  substances,  under  the  action  of  a  thrust  along  the  fibres. 
It  consists  in  a  lateral  bending  and  wrinkling  of  the  fibres,  some 
times  accompanied  by  a  splitting  of  them  asunder.  It  takes  place 
in  timber,  in  plates,  and  in  bai-s  longer  than  those  which  i|;iTe 
way  by  bulging.  The  resistance  of  fibrous  substances  to  crushing 
is  in  genei-al  considerably  less  than  their  tenacity,  especially  where 
the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres  to  each  other  is  weak  compared 
with  their  tenacity.     The  resistance  of  most  kinds  of  timber  to 

crushing,  when  dry,  is  from  „  *^  o  ^^  ^^  tenacity.   Moisture  in  the 

timber  weakens  the  lateral  adhesion  of  the  fibres,  and  reduces  the 
resistance  to  crushing  to  about  one-half  of  its  amount  in  tlie  diy 
state. 

V.  Crushing  by  cross-breaking  is  the  mode  of  fracture  of  columns 
and  stiiits  in  which  the  length  greatly  exceeds  the  diameter.  Under 
the  breaking  load,  they  yield  sideways,  and  are  broken  across  like 
beams  under  a  transverse  load.  This  mode  of  crushing  will  be  con- 
sidered after  the  subject  of  resistance  to  bending. 

284.  A  Table  •f  the  Restolance   •f  JUaterlaU   to  Craaliliif  hj  • 

Direct  Throat,  in  pounds  avoirdupois  per  square  inch,  is  given  at 
the  end  of  the  volume.  So  far  as  that  table  relates  to  the  strength 
of  brick  and  stone,  reference  has  already  been  made  to  it  in  Article 
235.  It  is  condensed  from  the  experimental  data  given  by  various 
authorities,  especially  by  Tredgold,  Fairbaim,  Uodgkinson,  and 
Captain  Fowke. 

285.  Vnequni  DinlriballoB  of  the  Preware  On  a  pillar  arises  froD 

the  line  of  action  of  the  resultant  of  the  load  not  coinciding  with 
the  axis  of  figure  of  the  pillar,  so  that  the  centre  of  pressure  of  a 
cross  section  of  the  pillar  does  not  coincide  with  its  centre  of  figure 
but  deviates  from  it  in  a  certain  direc  ion  by  a  certain  distance, 
which  may  be  denoted  by  r^. 

In  this  case  the  strength  of  the  pillar  is  diminished  in  the  same 
ratio  in  which  the  mean  intensity  of  the  pressure  is  less  than  the 
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maTimTTm   intensitj;  that   is  to  b&j,  in  a  ratio  which  may  b« 
denoted  by 

mean  intensity    _Pq 
maximum  intensity"" p^' 

That  ratio  may  be  found  with  a  precision  sufficient  for  practical 
purposes,  by  considering  the  pressure  at  any  cross  section  of  the 
pillar  as  an  tmiformly  varying  stress,  as  defined  in  Article  94, 
Consequently  the  following  is  the  process  to  be  pursued  : — 

Find,  by  the  methods  of  Article  95,  the  principal  axes  and 
moments  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  of  the  pillar ;  and  thence 
determine  the  neutral  axis  conjugate  to  the  direction  of  the  devia- 
tion Tq.  Let  i  be  the  angle  made  by  that  axis  with  the  direction  of 
the  deviation  r^ ;  then  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of 
pressure  from  the  neutral  axis  will  be 

a^  =  ro  sin  /. 

Find  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  relatively  to  the 
neutral  axis,  and  denote  it  by  I ;  then  from  equations  1,  2,  and  4 
of  Article  94,  it  appears  that  if  d^i  be  the  greatest  pef^}endicular 
distance  of  the  edge  of  the  cross  section  from  the  neutral  axis  in  the 
same  direction  with  ^  the  greatest  intensity  of  pressure  will  be 

Pi=Po  +  (*^u 

.       ,.,  «oP  S      i^  (1.) 

in  which  a  =  -y-  =a:b/>^ '  j  » 

P  being  the  total  pressure,  and  S  the  area  of  the  section  of  th« 
pillar.     Consequendy  the  ratio  required  is 

P°  = 1 ...  .   (^\ 

Vi      ^_|_a^giS ^  '' 

Values  of  S,  for  certain  symmetrical  figures,  and  of  I  for  the 
principal  axes  of  these  figures,  have  already  been  given  in  the  table 
of  Article  205,  from  which  are  computed  the  following  values  of  tlie 

fiictor  -^  in  the  denominator  of  the  preceding  formula  : — 

X  S 
FiouBE  OP  Cross  Section.  -v-. 

L  Rectangle,  Aft;  6,  neutral  axis,  >  6 

IL  Square,  h\ / J- 

IIL  EUipse :  neutral  axis,  h ;  other  axis,  h]\  8 

IV,  Circle:  diameter,  A, j "J- 

X 
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V.  Hollow  rectangle  :  outside  dimensions,  h,b;)  Gh{hb  —  h'h') 
inside  dimensions,  /*',  6' ;  neutral  axis,  6,...  j     ^»  6  —  h'*b'  ' 

VI.  Hollow  8quai*e,  h*  —  /**■, 7'4-l'*' 

or 

VII.  Circular  ring  :  diameter,  outside,  /*;  inside,  A',       .,,,,,. 

286.  l«lBiluittoas  •r  tke  Prece<im«  F*rni«l«. — The  formuke  of 
the  preceding  Article  of  this  section  have  reference  to  direct  crush- 
ing only,  and  are  therefore  limited  in  their  application  to  those 
cases  in  which  the  pillars,  blocks,  or  struts  along  which  the  pres- 
sure acts  are  not  so  long  in  proportion  to  their  diameter  as  to  have 
a  sensible  tendency  to  be  crushed  hj  bending.  Those  cases  com- 
prehend— 

Stone  and  brick  pillars,  and  blocks  of  ordinary  proportions ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  cast  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not  more 
than  five  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  wrought  iron,  in  which  the  length  is  not 
more  than  ten  times  the  diameter,  approximately ; 

Pillars  and  struts  of  dry  timber,  in  which  the  length  is  not  moru 
than  about  twenty  times  the  diameter.     (See  Appendix.) 

287.  Craahinc  and  c^Uapsinc  •f  Tabcsw — ^When  a  hollow  cylin- 
der is  exposed  to  a  pressure  fit)m  without,  there  is  a  circumferen- 
tial thrust  round  it,  whose  greatest  intensity  takes  place  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  cylinder,  and  may  be  computed  by  suitably 
modifying  the  formulie  of  Article  273.  That  is  to  say,  let  R  and 
r  denote  respectively  the  outer  and  inner  radii  of  the  cylLader, 
^1  the  intensity  of  the  radial  pressure  from  without,  q^  that  of  the 
radial  pressure  from  within,  and  let  p^  now  denote,  not  a  tension^ 
but  a  ihniaty  viz.,  the  maximum  circumferential  thrust  which  acts 
round  the  inner  surface  of  the  cylinder.  Then  reversing  the  signs 
of  the  second  side  of  equation  6  of  Article  273,  we  obtain 

2g,R'^y,(R'+0 
^«  "  R'-f*  ^  ' 

When  the  pressure  from  within  is  null  or  insensible,  this  becomes 

Po  =  R.Z7' ^^'> 

and  supposing  tJie  material  to  give  way  by  direct  erushingj  the 
proper  ratio  of  the  internal  to  the  external  radius  is  given  by 
the  equation 
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s  =  Vi-¥' <'•> 


/ 

9i  being  the  working,  proof,  or  crushing  external  pressure,  and  f 
the  working,  proof,  or  crushing  thrust  of  the  matenal,  as  the  caae 
may  be. 

This  formula  gives  correct  results  for  Hivck  IioUaw  cylinders.  But 
where  the  thicknewr  is  small  (as  in  the  internal  flues  of  hoilers),  the 
cylinder  gives  way,  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by  gollapsino,  which, 
as  it  consists  in  an  alteration  of  figure,  is  analogous  to  crushing 
by  bending.  According  to  Fairbaim's  experiments,  published  in 
the  PhUoBophMoL  Transactions  for  1858,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure 
from  without  which  makes  a  tiiin  wrought  iron  tube  collapse  is  in- 
versely as  the  length,  inversely  as  the  i-adius,  and  directly  as  the 
power  of  the  thickness  whose  index  is  2*19.  In  most  calculations 
for  practical  purposes,  the  square  of  the  thickness  may  be  used  in- 
stead of  that  power.  For  plate  iron  flues,  let  I  be  the  length,  d  the 
diameter,  t  the  thickness,  all  in  the  same  units  of  measure,  and  let 
q  be  the  collapsing  pressure  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch ;  then 

^  =  9,672,000,4nearly (4.) 

la 

Fairbaim  strengthens  long  flues  by  means  of  rings  of  T-iron; 
in  whioh  case  I  ib  the  distance  between  two  adjacent  rings.  (See 
p.  650.) 

SEcnoN  6. — On  Eesislanoe  to  Bending  and  Cross-Breaking, 


288.  WitwilBg  VMPce  ■■«  Wwiitog  9i«MMtt  Ib  CkMnd.— It  has 
already  been  i^own,  in  Artides  141  and  142,  how  to  determine  the 
proportions  between  the  resultant  of  the  gross  load  of  a  beam  and 
the  two  forces  which  support  it, — ^whether  those  three  forces  are 
perpendicular  or  oblique  to  the  beam,— and  whether  they  are  par- 
allel or  inclined  to  each  other.  In  the  present  section  those  cases 
alone  will  be  considered  in  which  the  loading  and  supporting  forces 
are  perpendicular  to  the  beam,  and  parallel  to  each  other,  and  in  one 
plane ;  for  such  forces  alone  tend  simply  to  bend  the  beam,  and  if 
suflidentl^  great,  to  break  it  across. 

In  Article  161  it  has  been  shown  how  to  determine  the  resist- 
ances exerted  by  the  pieces  of  a  frame  which  are  cut  by  an  ideal 
sectional  plane,  in  terms  of  the  forces  and  couples  which  act  on  one 
of  the  portions  into  which  that  plane  of  section  divides  the  frame ; 
and  in  Articles  162,  163,  164,  and  165,  that  method  of  sections,  as 
it  is  called,  has  boen  applied  to  the  determination  of  the  stresses 
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acting  along  the  bars  of  half-lattice  or  Warren  girders  and  of  lattice 
girders. 

The  method  followed  in  determining  the  effect  of  a  transverse 
load  on  a  continuous  beam  is  similar ;  except  that  the  resistance  at 
the  plane  section,  which  is  to  be  determined,  does  not  consist  of  a 
finite  number  of  forces  acting  along  the  axes  of  certain  baiSy  but  of 
a  distributed  stress,  acting  with  various  intensities,  and,  it  may  be, 
in  various  directions,  at  different  points  of  the  section,  of  the  beam. 

In  what  follows,  the  load  of  the  beam  will  be  conceived  to  con- 
sist of  weights  acting  vertically  downwards,  and  the  supporting 
forces  will  also  be  conceived  to  be  vertical  The  longitudinal  axis 
of  the  beam  being  perpendicular  to  the  applied  forces,  will  accord- 
ingly be  horizontaL  The  conclusions  arrived  at  will  be  applicable 
to  cases  in  which  the  axis  of  the  beam  and  the  direction  of  the 
applied  forces  are  inclined,  so  long  as  they  are  perpendicular  to 
each  other. 

Let  any  point  in  the  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam  be  taken  as 
the  origin  of  co-ordinates ;  and  at  a  given  horizontal  distance  » 
from  that  origin,  conceive  a  vertical  section  perpendicular  to  the 
longitudinal  axis  to  divide  the  beam  into  two  parts.     To  fix  the 

ideas,  let  horizontal  distances  to  the  <  -^i^x  >  be  considered  as 
{^JS}^  let  vertical  distances  and  forces  in  an  {^^P^^} 
direction,  be  considered  as  i  ^^^^e  \  '  "^^  ^^*  *^®  moments  of 

-P^-^  &:e}  according  as  they  are  {J^^^t^}. 

Let  F  denote  the  resultant  of  all  the  vertical  forces,  whether 
loading  or  supporting,  which  act  on  the  part  of  the  b^an  to  the 
left  of  the  vertical  plane  of  section,  and  let  a/  be  the  horizontal 
distance  of  the  line  of  action  of  that  resultant  itom  the  origin. 

If  the  beam  is  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  forces  applied  to  it^ 
there  will  be  a  shearing  stress  whose  amount  is  equal  to  F,  distri- 
buted (in,  what  manner  will  afterwards  appear)  over  the  given 
vertical  section ;  and  that  shearing  stress,  or  vertical  resistance^ 
will  constitute,  along  with  the  applied  force  F,  a  couple  whose 
moment  is 

M  =  F(af-a5) (L) 

This  is  called  the  bending  moment  or  moment  of  flexure  of  the  beam 
at  the  vertical  section  in  question ;  and  it  is  resisted  by  the  normal 
stress  at  that  section,  in  a  manner  to  be  explained  in  the  sequel 

If  the  bending  moment  is   |  ^J^®  I ,  it  tends  to  make  tiis 
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origmally  stRdght  longitudinal  axis  of  the  beam  become  concave 
I    upwards    ) 
( downwards  J  * 

The  detenmnation  of  the  magnitude  and  position  of  the  resultant 
F  consists  simply  in  finding  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  parallel 
forces  in  one  plane,  as  explained  in  Article  44,  the  supporting 
forces  having  first  been  found  by  the  principles  of  Articles  39  and 
141.  These  processes  are  expressed  by  general  formulae  as  fol- 
lows: — 

Case  1.  The  load  applied  at  detached  points, — Let  W  denote  one 
of  the  weights  of  which  the  load  consists ;  x"  its  horizontal  distance 
from  the  origin ;  then 

—  2  •  W  is  the  total  load,  made  negative  as  acting  downwards ; 
and 

—  3  •  a?"  W  is  its  moment  relatively  to  the  origin. 

Let  Xi  and  x^  be  the  horizontal  distance  of  the  points  of  support 
from  the  origin,  and  let  P„  Pj,  be  the  supporting  forces ;  then  to 
determine  those  forces  we  have  the  conditions  of  equilibrium 

Pi  +  P,-  s.W  =  0; 

aj,  P,  +  »j  Pj  -  2  •  a;"  W  =  0  j 

from  which  follow  the  equations 


P.= 


x^  —  a?! 

a;,  2  •  W  -  2  •  a;"  W 


.(2.) 


Xi  -  a-. 

To  show  how  the  shearing  force  and  moment  of  flexure  at  any 
cross  section  are  found,  let  W  be  applied  to  the  left  of  the  origin, 
and  let  the  plane  of  section,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  a:,  lie 
between  P,  and  P, ;  then  the  force  acting  on  the  beam  to  the  left 
of  a;  will  be 

F  =  P,  -  2jW; 

and  the  moment  of  flexure  >  (3.) 

M  =  (a:i-a?)P,  -  2J-(a^-«)W; 

the  fifymbol  z^' '  denoting  in  each  case,  that  the  summation  extends 
to  that  port  of  the  beam  only  which  lies  between  the  given  plane 
of  vertical  section  and  the  point  of  support  (if  any)  to  the  left  of 
that  plane. 

Case  2.  The  load  corUinuoualy  distributed. — On  any  indefinitely 
abort  division  of  the  beam  whose  length  is  d^a;^  and  distance  fit-om 


aio 
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tbe  origin  x",  let  the  intensiiy  of  the  load  per  unit  of  length  he  ift 
Then  in  the  equations  2  and  3,  given  ahove,  it  is  only  necessary  to 

sabstitute  wdxiox  W,  and  the  sign  j  for  the  sign  i 

289.  In  liiiMi  Flx««  at  e«e  Badi  Oalf*  and  loaded  on  the  pro- 
jecting portion,  as  in  fig.  67  of  Article  141,  and  figs.  133  to  136  of 
a  Bubsecfaent  Article,  the  shearing  force  and  moment  of  fleirare  can 
be  determined  for  any  vertical  section  of  the  projecting  part  of 
the  beam,  without  considering  the  supporting  pressures. 

Let  the  plane  at  which  the  beam  is  fixed  be  taken  as  the  origin ; 
let  c  be  the  length  of  the  projecting  part  of  the  beam.  The  results 
in  the  cases  most  important  in  practice  are  given  in  the  following 
table :— 


EXAXTLB. 

F 

Bekuso  Ifosan 

Anjwbere. 
F 

Orootest 

Anywhere. 
M 

Greatett 

I.   Loaded  at  extreme 
;             end  with  W, 

— W 

— W 

-(c-*)W 

-^W 

11.   Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensity IT, 

-nKe-x) 

-« 

2 

2 

III.   Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensity Wy  and  ad- 
ditional   load    at 
extreme  end  W, 

_W— w(c— x) 

— W— ttw 

2 

i 

290.  In  Beams  Supported  ai  Both  Budiw  and  loaded  on  the  inter- 
mediate portion,  like  those  represented  in  fig.  66  of  Article  141, 
and  in  figs.  138  and  140  of  a  subsequent  Article,  it  is  most  conve- 
nient to  take  the  middle  of  the  beam  as  the  origin  of  oo-ordinates. 
Then  let  c  denote  the  htd/span  of  the  beam,  so  that  2  c  is  the  span, 
or  distance  between  the  points  of  support ;  the  positions  of  those 
points  will  be  expressed  by 


a?,  =  cj  ajj  =  —  c;  osi^as^  =  2c j. 


.(1.) 


which  substitutions  convert  equation  2  oi  Article  288  into  the 
following:-— 


P.= 


2'W 

2 


2c     ^ 

'x''W 

2c     ' 


.^.(2.) 
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If  the  load  is  symmetrically  distributed. 
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and 


P,  =  P.  =  il^=,jW. 


The  equations  3  of  Article  288  also  become 


(2  a.) 
...(3.) 


M  =  (e-x)  P.  -  n  •  (»" -*)  W ;  J  

and  for  a  symmetrically  distributed  load>, 

.F  =  2jW;  M  =  (c-x)jjW-i:-(«"-x)W....(3  a.) 

The  results  in  the  cases  most  important  in  practice  are  g^rcn  in 
the  following  table  : — 


EZAIIFLB. 

SUEAKIKO  FOUCB 

F 

BhXDiKO  Moment 

Anyvflien. 
F 

Greatest 
FiOrF, 

Anywhere. 
M 

Greatest. 

M.orM'. 

IV.  Single  load,  W,  in 
middle- 
Left  of  0, 

Bight  of  0, 

Y.  Single  load,  W,  ap* 
plied  at  aT— 
Left  of  a/', 

Bight  of  a/*, 

VI.   Uniform  load  of  in- 
tensity, w, 

W 

T 
w 

W 
2 

W 
2 

(c-x)Vr 
2 

eW    ^ 

(c+aOW 

2c 
-(c-^W 

(c+aOW 

2c 
— (c-aOW 

(c+xO(c-^)W 

(c»— x'')W 

2c 
(c— *0(c  +  ar)W 

2c 

=  M"atar 

2c 

2c 

2c 

«x 

we 

«<c«-^) 
2 

?-■ 

201.    mmamnm  of  FleMre   la  Tcnna  •€  I^Mid  and  Iicaslh. — For 

practical  purposes,  it  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  greatest 
bending  moment  of  a  beam  in  terms  of  the  total  load,  W,  and  unr 
supported  length,  l,a£A  beam,  by  means  of  a  formula  of  this  kind. 

M,  =  «»WZ, (1.) 

where  m  is  a  numerical  factor,     For  beams  fixed  at  one  end,  2 = c ; 
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for  beams  supported  at  both  ends,  Z=  2«=  the  span ;  for  an  nniform 
load,  W  =s  wL  Hence,  comparing  equation  1  with  Examples  I., 
TL,  IV.,  v.,  and  VL  of  Articles  289  and  290,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing yalaes  of  the  factor  m : — 

L  Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 1. 

IL  Beam  fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, ^ 

IV.  Beam  supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  )  1 

middle, •  J  4* 


upported  at  both  ends,  loaded  at  a;" )    1  /      4x'"\ 
the  middle, J    4  \^  ~    I'   /' 


V.  Beam  su] 
from 

VI.  Beam  suppoi-ted  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  tt. 

292.  iJair«rni  ai«mcnt  of  Flexure — If  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site couples,  acting  in  the  same  longitudinal  plane,  be  applied  at 
or  near  the  ends  of  a  beam,  the  part  of  the  beam  intermediate 
between  the  portions  to  which  the  couples  are  applied  is  under  the 
influence  of  an  uniform  moment  qfjlexure,  and  of  no  shearing  force. 

An  illustration  of  this  is  the  condition  of  that  part  of  the  axle 
of  a  railway  carriage  which  lies  between  the  pair  of  wheels,  if  the 
bearings  are  outside  of  the  wheels,  or  between  the  bearings  if  the 
bearings  are  inside  of  the  wheels.     Let  W  be  the  weight  which 

W 

rests  on  one  pair  of  wheels ;  then  —  is  the  weight  resting  on  each 

wheel,  and  on  each  bearing.  Let  I  be  the  distance  from  the  centre 
of  each  wheel  to  the  middle  of  the  adjoining  bearing.  Then  a  pair 
of  equal  and  opposite  couples,  each  of  the  moment, 

2  ' 

ai*e  applied  to  the  two  ends  of  the  axle ;  and  this  is  the  unifonn 
moment  of  flexure  of  the  portion  of  the  axle  lying  between  the 
portions  acted  upon  by  the  forces  which  constitute  the  couples; 
and  the  shearing  force  on  the  same  portion  is  nulL 

293.  BcaiaiMice  ^f  Fiuare  means,  the  moment  of  the  resistance 
which  a  beam  opposes  to  being  bent  or  broken  across ;  and  if  the 
beam  is  strong  enough,  that  moment,  at  each  cross  section  of  the 
beam,  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the  bending  forces 
at  the  same  cross  section. 
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Let  fig.  130  represent  a  side  view  of  part  of  a  beam  which  is  of 
Tiniform  cross  section,  and  which  is  sub- 
jected to  an  uniform  moment  of  flexure; 
and  let  fig.  130*  represent  the  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  same  beam.  It  is  self-evident 
that  the  curvature  produced  in  the  port 
of  the  beam  in  question  must  be  uniform ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  any  longitudinal  line  in  ^*  **®* 

the  beam,  such  as  its  upper  edge  A  A',  or  its  lower 
edge  B  B',  which  in  the  free  condition  of  the  beam 
is  straight^  must  be  bent  into  an  arc  of  a  circle  ;  and 
that  any  surface  originally  plane  and  longitudinal, 
and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  which  the  curva- 
ture takes  place,  such  as  the  upper  suiface  A  A',  or 
tlic  lower  surface  B  B',  must  be  bent  into  a  cylin- 
drical form ;  and  the  cylindrical  surfaces  so  produced 
will  have  a  common  axis.  Any  two  transverse  sectional  planes,  such 
as  A  B  and  A'  B',  which  in  the  free  state  of  the  beam  are  parallel  to 
each  other,  will  have,  in  the  curved  state  qf  the  beam,  positions 
radiating  from  the  axis  of  curvature. 

Therefore,  if  the  portion  of  the  beam  between  the  transverse 
planes  A  B,  A'  B',  be  conceived  to  be  divided  into  layers,  such  as 
0  0',  originally  plane,  parallel,  and  of  equal  length,  these  layers, 
in  the  bent  condition  of  the  beam,  must  have  lengths  proportional 
to  their  distances  from  the  axis  of  curvature.  The  layers  near  the 
concave  side  of  the  beam,  A  A',  are  shortened  by  the  bending,  and 
the  layers  near  the  convex  side,  B  B',  lengthened ;  and  there  must 
be  some  intermediate  layer  which  is  neither  lengthened  nor  short- 
ened, but  preserves  its  free  length  Let  O  0'  be  the  surface  origi- 
nally plane,  now  curved,  at  which  that  layer  is  situated ;  this  is 
called  the  n&iUral  surf  ace  of  the  beam,  and  the  line  O  O,  fig.  130*, 
in  which  it  intersects  a  given  cross  section,  is  called  the  neuiral 
axis  of  that  section. 

The  direct  strains,  or  proportionate  elongations  and  compressions, 
of  the  layers  of  the  beam  are  propoi'tional  to  their  distances  below 
and  above  the  neutral  surface;  and  hence,  within  the  limits  of 
proof  stress,  the  direct  stresses,  or  tensions  and  pressures,  at  the 
different  points  of  the  cross  section  AB,  fig.  130*,  Iwxe  irUensities 
sensibly  proportional  to  Hmr  distances  from  tlie  neutral  axis  O  O. 

Therefore  the  direct  stress  at  each  section,  such  as  A  B,  whose 
moment  constitutes  the  resistance  to  bending,  is  an  uni/ormlf/'Vary' 
ing  stress,  as  defined  in  Article  91 ;  and  in  order  that  the  longi- 
iitdinal  resultant  of  that  stress  may  be  null,  the  neutral  axis  (as 
shown  in  that  Article)  must  traverse  the  cenire  of  gravity  i^f  th$ 
tross  section  A  B.    (See  p.  659.) 
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The  moment  of  a  bending  stress  has  already  been  given  in  Article 
92,  equations  3  and  4 ;  and  the  methods  of  determining  the  inte- 
grals I  and  K,  which  occur  in  those  equations,  hare  been  explained 
and  illustrated  in  Article  95. 

To  apply  the  equations  of  those  Articles  to  the  present  purpose, 
let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  stress  at  a  layer  of  the  beam 
whose  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  is  y :  height  above  the  neutral 
axis  being  considered  as  positive,  and  depth  below  it  as  negative. 
Then  because  a  moment  of  flexure  tending  to  make  the  beam  con- 
cave upwaixis  has  been  treated  as  positive,  it  is  convenient,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  unnecessary  use  of  negative  signs,  to  consider  the  con- 
stant ratio  ^  as  positive  when  it  is  such  as  to  give  resistance  to  an 

upward  moment  of  flexure  ;  that  is,  when  ^  is  a  thrust  for  positive 
values  of  y,  and  a  pull  for  negative  values ;  consequently,  p  is  to 

be  considered  as  {  ^^^^  }  according  as  it  is  a  |  *^^-  } 

Tliis  being  understood,  we  have,  for  the  moment  of  the  resLstanco 
opposed  by  ihe  beam  to  bending, 

M=?V(I'  +  K'); (1.) 

and  for  the  angle  made  by  the  neutral  axis  with  the  direction  of 
the  axes  of  the  bending  couples, 

^  =  —  arc  •  tan  ■=-; (2.) 

I  and  K  being  found  by  the  methods  of  Article  i)5. 

In  some  caaes,  a  more  convenient  form  of  equation  2  is  that 
which  gives  ^,  the  angle  made  by  the  neutral  axis  with  its  conjw 
gale  aoeis,  in  which  the  plane  of  the  bending  forces  cuts  the  plane 
of  section  A  B,  viz.  : — 

cotan  •^  =  J  (3.) 

In  almost  every  case  which  occurs  in  practice,  the  plane  of  the 
bending  forces  cuts  each  cross  section  of  the  beam  in  one  or  other 
of  its  principal  axes,  for  which  K  =  0,  ^t*  =  0,  ^  =  90® ;  and  then  equa* 
tion  1  becomes 

M=^ (4.) 

y 

In  beams  whose  transverse  sections  and  moments  of  flexure  are  not 
imiform,  no  error  appreciable  in  practice  is  produced  by  applying 
equation  4  to  each  cross  section,  and  to  the  moment  of  flexure  which 
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acts  upon  it^  as  if  tLe  giTen  section  and  moment  belonged  to  an 
uniform  beam  with  an  imiform  moment  of  flexure. 

294.  The  Trmmmrenm  »iwem^h  of  a  beam,  ultimate,  proof,  or  work* 
ing,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  the  load  required  to  break  it  across,  or 
to  produce  the  proof  stress  or  the  working  stress,  as  the  case  may 
be.  It  is  found  by  equating  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  ex* 
pressed  in  terms  of  ihe  load  and  length,  as  in  Article  291,  to  the 
moment  of  resistance  at  the  cross  section  where  that  moment  of 
flexure  acts :  such  moment  of  resistance  being  found  from  the  equa- 
tions of  Article  293,  by  putting  for  p  the  ultimate,  proof,  op 
working  direct  stress  of  the  material,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
y  the  distance  from  the  neutral  axis  to  the  point  in  the  given  cross 
section  where  the  limiting  stress  p  is  first  attained.     That  point 

will  be  at  the  <  ^^^^®  I  side  of  the  beam,  according  as  the  mate- 
1  convex  j  /  \ 

rial  gives  way  most  readily  to  |  ^^^'  | 

In  fig.  131,  A  represents  a  beam  of  a  granular  material,  like  cast 
iron,  giving  way  by  the  crushing 
of  the  concave  side,  out  of  which 
a  sort  of  wedge  is  forced.  B  re- 
presents a  beeim  giving  way  by 
the  tearing  asunder  of  the  con-  Fig.  131. 

vex  side.    (See  Ayipendix.) 

In  a  beam  symmetrical  above  and  below,  or  otherwise  of  such  a 
form  that  the  neutral  axis  is  at  the  middle  of  the  depth  of  the 
cross  section,  if  A  is  that  depth, 

and  the  limiting  value  of  p  is  the  i*esistance  to  pressure  or  to  ten* 
sion,  whichever  is  least 
For  other  forms  of  section,  let 

y  =  y^  for  the  concave  side ;  and 
=  y^  for  the  convex  aide ; 
and  let  the  limiting  stresses  be 

p  =/»  for  pressure  ;  and 
=  yifor  tension  j 

then  <Jie  beam  will  give  way  by  <  ?"^  ^^^  I  according  as  ^^  ia 

{^}^        z- .(I; 

This  point  having  been  determined,  the  equation  from  which  the 
Btrength  of  the  beam  may  be  found  is 

(3«6  Appendix,  p.  661.) 
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Mo=  m  WZ  =  ^ (2.) 

y 

Wlien  the  breaking  load  is  in  question,  the  co-efficient/  is  what 
is  called  the  m/odvlu8  of  rupture  of  the  material  It  does  not  always 
agree  with  the  resistance  of  the  same  material  to  direct  crashing  or 
direct  tearing,  but  has  a  special  value,  which  can  be  found  by 
experiments  on  cross-breaking  only.  One  of  the  causes  of  this 
phenomenon  is  probably  the  &ct,  already  stated  in  Article  257, 
that  the  resistance  of  a  material  to  a  direct  stress  is  increased  by 
preventing  or  diminishing  the  alteration  of  its  transverse  dimen- 
sions ;  and  another  cause  may  be  the  fact,  that  the  strengtli  of 
masses  of  metal,  especially  when  cast,  is  greater  in  the  external 
layer,  or  akin,  than  in  the  interior  of  the  mass.  When  a  bar  is 
directly  torn  asunder,  the  strength  indicated  is  that  of  the  weakest 
pai-t  of  the  mass,  which  is  in  the  centre  j  when  it  is  broken  across, 
the  strength  indicated  is  that  either  of  the  skin,  which  is  the 
strongest  part,  or  of  some  part  near  the  skin  (See  the  Article  296). 

When  the  proof  load  or  toorking  had  is  in  question,  the  co-effi- 
cient/is  the  modulus  of  rupture  divided  by  a  suitable  fadLor  of 
safety,  as  to  which  see  Article  247. 

295.  TniBtTcrM  Slrenslh  la  Terms  mt  Breadth  aad  Oeptli. — ^From 

the  principles  explained  in  Article  95,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
moments  of  inertia,  I,  of  similar  sections  are  to  each  other  as  the 
breadths,  and  as  the  cubes  of  the  depths.  If,  therefore,  6  be  the 
breadth,  and  h  the  depth,  of  the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  cross 
section  of  a  given  beam  at  the  point  where  the  moment  of  flexure 
is  greatest,  we  may  put 

I  =  n'6/*» (I.) 

n'  being  a  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  form  of  the  section. 
It  is  also  evident,  that  for  similar  figures,  the  values  of  y  are  as 
the  depths ;  so  that  we  may  put 

y  =  «*'/* (2.) 

fri  being  another  numerical  factor  depending  on  the  foim  of  section. 
If  the  section  is  symmetrical  above  and  below,  rd  =  ^.  Thus  it 
appears,  that  the  resistances  of  fleocure  of  similar  cross  sections  are 
as  tJveir  breadths  amd  as  the  squares  oftJieir  deptlis,  and  that  equation 
2  of  Article  294,  which  expresses  equality  between  the  greatest 
moment  of  flexure,  as  stated  in  terms  of  the  load  and  length,  and 
the  i-esistance  of  the  cross  section  where  that  moment  acts,  is  equi- 
valent to  the  following  : — 

Mo  =  mWl  =  nfhh' (3.) 
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where  n  =  ~  is  a  numerical  &ctor  depending  on  the  form  of  cross 
wt 

section  of  the  beam,  and  m  is  the  numerical  &ctor  depending  on 

the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  loading  and  supporting  foi-ces,  of 

which  examples  have  been  given  in  Article  291. 

The  following  table  gives  examples  of  the  values  of  the  three 

factors,  w,  W,  n,  for  some  of  the  moi-e  usual  forms  of  cross  section : 


Form  of  Cross  SEcrioNa 
I.  Bectansrle  h  h ) 

"-6P- 

"■4 

I 

"     ybh^- 

1 

1 
2 

1 

(including  square)        j 

IL  ElHpse— 

Vei-tical  axis  h, \ 

Horizontal  axis  6,  ...  > 
(including  circle)     j 

IIL  Hollow  rectangle,  h  h ' 
— *'A';  also  I-formed 
section,  where  6' is  the  - 
sum  of  the  breadths  of 
the  lateral  hollows,... 

iV.  HolV)w  squai-e — 

A«-./*'2 ; 

V.  Hollow  ellipse, 

Vl.  Hollow  circle,  ..t-.r... 

«       1 

64-204 
=  0-0491 

1 
2 

X              1 

32     10-2 
=   0-0982 

12V       hh^J 

1 
2 

6^^     Tf?) 

A('-S) 

1 

2 

6  V     W 

1   A-*'*'^ 
204  V       hhV 

1 
'2 

10-20     6A«) 

1    (l-K*\ 
20-4\        AV 

1 

10-2  V       h*) 

In  using  the  equation  3  for  any  of  the  purposes  to  which  it  may 
be  applied— such  as  computing  the  strength  of  a  beam  of  which 
the  (Umensions  and  figure  are  given,  or  fixing  the  transverse  dimen- 
sions of  a  beam  of  which  the  strength,  length,  and  figure  are  given 
— care  is  to  be  taken  to  use  the  same  unit  ofmeaeure  throughout 
the  calculation;  that  is  to  say,  when  the  transverse  dimensions,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  are  stated  in  inches,  and  the  co-efficient  of 
strength  /in  poimds  on  the  square  inch,  the  length  I  should  bo 
stated  in  inches  also.  This  caution  is  necessary  on  account  of  that 
diversity  of  units  which  is  characteristic  of  British  measures. 

296.   A  Table  mf  the  IleslfliMiee  ef  IHatcrteto  te  Breaking  Acre** 

is  given  at  the  end  of  the  volume.     It  gives  values  of  the  modulus 
of  mpturei  being  that  for  which  the  co-efficient/ stands  in  Article 
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294,  equation  2, and  in  Article  295,  equation  3,  when  mWlis  tlie 
breaking  moment.  It  will  be  observed,  that  this  modulus  isi,  for 
most  materials,  intermediate  between  the  tenacity  and  the  resist- 
ance to  direct  crushing. 

297.  Cwum-nwu  TBcanu. — ^The  values  of  the  modulus  of  rupture 
for  cast  iron  require  special  remark.  It  had  for  some  time  been 
known,  that  while  the  direct  tenacity  of  cast  iron  (as  determined 
by  Hodgkinson)  is  on  an  average  16,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  rectangular  cast  iron  beams  is  on  an  average 
about  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  or  two  and  a-half  times  as  great 
This  was  supposed  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  assumption,  that  the 
stress  on  a  cross  section  of  a  cast  iron  beam  is  not  an  uniformly 
varying  stress,  and  that  the  neutral  axis  does  not  traverse  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  section.  But  in  1855,  Mr.  William  Henry 
Barlow,  by  experiments  of  which  an  account  is  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  that  year,  showed, — in  the  first  place, 
that  the  stress  is  an  uniformly  varying  stress,  and  that  the  neutral 
axis,  in  83rmmetrical  sections  at  all  events,  traverses  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  section, — and  in  the  second  place,  that  the  modulus 
of  rupture  has  various  values,  ranging  from  the  mere  direct  tenacity 
of  the  iron  up  to  about  two  and  a-third  times  that  tenacity,  accord- 
ing to  the  figure  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam. 

The  beams  on  which  the  experiments  of  Barlow,  now  referred 
to,  were  made,  were  in  some  cases  of  a  solid  rectangular  section, 
and  in  other  cases  of  an  open-work  rectangular  section,  consisting  of 
equal  rectangular  upper  and  lower  horizontal  bars,  with  alternate 
open  spaces  and  vertical  connecting  bars  between.  As  fiEur  as  those 
experiments  went,  they  were  in  accordance  with  the  following 
empirical  formula : — 

/=/o+/'-f  , (1.) 

where/  is  the  modulus  of  rupture  of  the  beam  in  question.;  f^  the 
direct  tenacity  of  the  iron  of  which  it  is  made  \  f\  a  oo-effident 

determined  empirically  \  and  ^ ,  the  mtio  which  the  dsjpih  qfsdUd 

metal  H  in  the  cross  section  of  the  beam  bears  to  the  total  depth  of 
section  h.  The  following  were  the  values  of  the  constants  for  the 
cast  iron  expeidmented  on  : — 

^  ***  Direct  tasadty,     /^  =  18,750  lbs.  per  square  inch  j  "j 

/=  23,000  lbs.  per  square  inch;  V (2.) 

=  I^/q  nearly.  j 

Barlow  made    further    experiments    on    cast  iron    beams  of 
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various  forms  of  sectioDi  and  also  experiments  on  wrought  iron 
beams,  showing,  though  not  so  conclusivelj,  variations  in  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  wrought  iron  analogous  to  those  which 
have  been  proved  to  exist  in  the  case  of  cast  iron.  Rolled  steel 
or  iron  beams  have  largely  taken  the  place  of  cast  iron  beams  in 
structural  work. 

Barlow  proposed  a  tlieory  of  those  phenomena,  to  the  effect 
that  the  curvature  of  the  layers  of  the  beam  produces  a  peculiar 
kind  of  resistance  to  bending,  distinct  from  that  which  aris  s 
from  the  direct  elasticity;  and  he  adduced  in  support  of  that 
theory  the  faxst  that  the  additional  strength  represented  by  the 
second  term  of  equation  1  increases  with  the  ultimate  curvature  of 
the  beam;  that  is,  its  curvature  just  before  breaking.  Another 
conceivable  theory  has  ali*eady  been  mentioned  in  Article  294,  viz., 
that  the  strength  of  a  metal  bar,  and  in  particular  of  a  cast  iron 
bar,  is  greatest  at  the  skiriy  and  diminished  towards  the  interior ; 
that  the  tenacity  found  by  directly  tearing  a  bar  asunder,  ^o^  is  the 
tenacity  of  the  interior;  that  the  modulus  of  i-upture  of  a  solid 
rectangular  beam,^,  +  /*>  is  tihe  tenacity  of  the  skin,  and  that  the 
modulus  of  rupture  of  an  open-work  ]>eam  is  the  tenacity  at  a 
distance  fhnn  the  skin  depending  on  the  form  of  section.  But  imtil 
conclusive  expeiimental  data  shall  have  been  obtained,  all  theories 
on  the  subject  must  be  considered  as  provisional  only. 

298.  The  Sacttoa  Af  B4«a  mnmgOt  f«r  Cut  Iran  BeaHS  was 
first  proposed  by  Hodgkinson,  in  consequence  ot  ^ 

his  discovery  of  the  fact,  that  the  resistance  of 
cast  ii-ou  to  direct  crushing  is  more  than  six  times 
its  resistance  to  tearing.     It  consists,  as  in  fig.  132, 
of  a  lower  flange  B,  an  upper  flange  A,  and  a  vertical   < 
web  connecting  them.     The  seetionieJ  area  of  the 
lower  flange,  which  is  subjected  to  tension,  is  nearly 
six  times  that  of  the  upper  flange,  which  is  subjected         ^^^-  ^^^' 
to  thrust     In  order  that  the  beam,  when  cast,  may  not  be  liable 
to  crack  from  unequal  cooling,  the  vertical  web  has  a  thickness  at 
its  lower  side  equal  to  that  of  the  lower  flange,  and  at  its  upper 
side  equal  to  that  of  the  upper  flange. 

The  tendency  of  beams  of  this  class  to  break  by  tearing  of  the 
lower  flange  is  slightly  greater  than  the  tendency  to  break  by 
crushing  of  the  upper  flange;  and  their  modulus  of  rupture  is  equal^ 
or  nearly  equal,  to  the  direct  tenacity  of  the  ii-on.  of  wlaeh  they  are 
made,  being,  on  an  average  of  diflerent  kioda^^^^ifiM^ '  W,900  ffil  * 
per  square  inch.  -         -r     — 

Let  the  areas  and  depths  of  the  parts  of  which  the  section  in  figi 
132  consistB  be  denoted  as  follows : — 
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Areas.  Deptbib 

Upper  flange, A^,  k^. 

Lower  flange, Ag,  /ij. 

Vertical  weh, Aj,  ^ 

Totals,...Ai  + A2  + A3  =  A,/*i  +  h^  +  Ji^—K 

No  appreciable  error  will  arise  from  treating  the  section  of  the 
vertical  web  as  rectangular  instead  of  trapezoidal  The  height  of 
the  neutral  axis  above  the  lower  side  of  this  section  is 


y»=r 


h  _  {h^  +  h,)  A,-(^+;i,)  A,-(^,-70  A3 


2A 


..(1.) 


Then  by  applying  the  formula  of  Article  95,  Example  VI.,  to  this 
case,  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  is  found  to  be  as  follows : — 

+  AiA,(Ai  +  A,>s+AjA,(Aj  +  A3)«}j (2.) 

and  iho  strength  of  the  beam  is  expressed  by  the  equation 


Mn  =  mWi  = 


_/»I 


y» 


.(3.) 


It  is  seldom  necessary,  however,  to  use  the  formula  1  and  2  in 
all  their  complexity ;  the  following  approximate  formula  being 
usually  sufficiently  near  the  tinith  for  practical  purposes,  and  its 
error  being  on  the  safe  side.  Let  h!  be  the  depth  from'  the  middle 
of  the  upper  flange  to  the  middle  of  the  lower  flange ;  then 

Mo  =  wW/=/,A'A2 (4.) 

299.  Beams  mt  lJHlf«rm  Sneastfi  are  those  in  which  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  cross  section 
are  varied  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that  its  ultimate  or 
proof  resistance  bears  at 
each  point  of  the  beam  the 
same  proportion  to  the 
moment  of  flexure.  That 
resistance,  for  figures  of 
the  same  kind,  b^ng  pi-o- 
portional  to  Uie  breadth 
and  to  the  square  of  the 
depth,  can  be  varied  either 
by  varying  the  breadth, 
the  depth,  or  both.    The 


Fig.  135. 


Fig.  136. 
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law  of  variation  depends  upon  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  moment 
of  flexure  of  the  b^un  from  point  to  pointy  and  this  depends  on  th« 


Fig.  140. 


distribution  of  the  load  and  of  the  supporting  forces,  in  a  wsif 
which  has  been  exemplified  in  Articles  1289  and  290.  When  the 
depth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the  breadth  varied,  the 
vertical  longitudinal  section  is  rectangular,  and  the  plan  is  of  a 
figure  depending  on  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  breadth.  When 
the  breadth  of  the  beam  is  made  uniform,  and  the  depth  varied, 
the  plan  is  rectangular,  and  the  vertical  longitudinal  section  is  of  a 
figure  depending  on  tibe  mode  of  variation  of  the  depth.  The 
following  table  gives  examples  of  the  residts  of  those  principles  : — 


Mode  of  Loading 
and  SappoTtlng. 

proportional  to 

Depth  h  constant; 
Figure  of  Plan. 

Breadth  6  constant; 

Figure  of 

Vertical  Longitudinal 

Section. 

I.  (Figs.   138,  134). 
FixedatA,load- 
edatB, 

Distance  from  B. 

Triangle,  apex  at 
B,  fig.  133. 

Parabola,  vertex 
at  B,  fig.  184. 

11.  (FigB.  185,  186). 
FixedatA,imi- 

III.  (Tigs.  187,  188). 
Surported  ac  A 
and  B,  loaded  at 

Sqnare  of  distance 
from  B. 

Pair  of  parabolas, 

verticea  toucliing 

each  other  at  B, 

(fe.  185. 

Triangle,  apex  at 
B,  fig.  136. 

Distance  from 

acyaccnt  point  of 

suppcrt 

Pair  of  triangles, 

common  base  at 

C,  apices  at  A  and 

B,  fig.  187. 

Pair  of  parabolas, 
vertices  at  A  and 
B,  meeting  at  C, 

IV.  (Flg«.  139,  140> 
Supported  at  A 
aodB,iuiifonn]j 
loided, 

Product  of  d's- 

tar.oes  Arom  points 

of  support 

Pair  of  parabolas, 
Tertioes  at  C,  C, 
in  middle  of  beam; 
common  base  A  B, 
fig.  139. 

EnipseADB, 
fig.  HO. 
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The  foimulffi  and  figures  for  a  constant  depth  are  applicable  to  the 
breadths  of  the  flanges  of  the  ^-shaped  girders  described  in  Article 
298.  In  applying  the  principles  of  this  Article,  it  is  to  be  borne 
in  mind,  that  the  shearing  force  has  not  yet  been  taken  into  acoonnt; 
and  that,  consequently,  die  figures  described  in  the  above  table 
require,  at  and  near  the  places  where  they  taper  to  edges,  some 
additional  material  to  enable  them  to  withstand  that  force.  In 
figs.  137  and  139,  such  additional  material  is  shown,  disposed  in 
the  form  of  projections  or  palms  at  the  points  of  support^  which 
serve  both  to  resist  the  shearing  force,  and  to  give  lateral  steadines 
to  the  beams. 

300.  PrtMr  Deflection  of  Bcnms. — Beverting  to  ^  130,  it  k 
evident  that  if  «  represents  the  proportionate  elongation  of  the 
layer  C  C,  whose  distance  from  the  neutml  surface  O  C  is  y,  and 
if  r  be  the  mdius  of  curvature  of  the  neutral  suifaoe,  we  must  have 

I  :l  +  a  :  :r  :r  +  y; 

and  consequently,  the  radius  of  curvature  is 

and  the  curvature,  which  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  radina  of  cmratare^ 
ia  expressed  by  the  equation 


^     y 

Let  p  be  the  direct  stress  at  the  layer  C  Cf ,  and  E  the  m/odvhu 
}fda8tvcUy  of  the  material ;  then  «  =  ^  >  and  consequently,  the  cui^ 
vature  haa  the  following  values  : — 

1  _^ M 

7  "  E^  "EI' ^^'^ 

the  second  value  being  deduced  from  the  first  by  means  of  equation 
4  of  Article  293. 

«      M 
When  the  quantity  ~  =  y  varies  for  different  points  of  the  beam, 

the  curvature  varies  also. 

Suppose  now  that  the  beam  is  under  its  proof  loady  and  let  Mq 
denote  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  arising  from  that  load,  1^  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  cross  section  at  which  that  moment  acts, 
and  ^0  the  distanoe  from  the  neutral  axis  of  that  section  to  the 
layer  where  the  limiting  intensity /of  the  stress  is  attained.  Then 
^he  curvature  will  be. 
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1  f  AT 

at  the  section  of  greatest  stress,  -  =  ~—  =  =pf-  : 


at  any  other  section, 


M 


.J_ 
Eyo 


MIq 
IM,- 


(2.) 


The  exact  integration  of  this  equation  for  slender  springs,  in 
certain  cases,  will  be  considered  in  a  subsequent  Ai-ticle.  For 
beams  it  is  integrated  approximately  in  the  following  manner  : — 

Liet  the  middle  of  the  neutral  axis  of  the  section  of  greatest  stress 
be  taken  as  the  origin  of  co-ordinates,  and  represented  by  A  in  figs. 


Fig.  141. 


Fig.  142. 


141  and  142.  For  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  symme- 
trically loaded,  A  is  in  the  middle  of  the  beam  (fig.  141).  For  a 
beam  fixed  at  one  end  and  projecting,  A  is  at  the  fixed  ^nd  (fig. 
142).  Let  the  beam  be  so  fixed  or  supported  that  at  this  point  its 
neutral  surface  shall  be  horizontal,  and  let  a  horizontal  tangent, 
A  X  C,  to  that  surface  at  that  point  be  taken  as  the  axis  of  abscissae. 
Let  A  C,  the  horizontal  distance  from  the  origin  to  one  encTof  the 
beam,  be  denoted  by  c,  which,  as  in  Articles  289  and  290,  is  the 
length  of  the  projecting  portion  of  a  beam  fixed  at  one  end,  and  the 
half^pan  of  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  and  symmetrically 
loaded.  Let  A  X,  the  abscissa  of  any  other  point  in  the  beam  =  x. 
Let  A  B  D  be  the  curved  form  assumed  by  the  neutral  surface  when 
the  beam  is  bent,  which  form,  in  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends,  is 
concave  upwards,  as  in  fig.  141,  and  in  a  oeam  fixed  at  one  end 
concave  downwards,  as  in  ^.  142.  Let  X  B  ^  v  be  the  ordinate 
of  any  point  B  in  the  curve  A  B  D;  being  the  difference  of  level 
between  that  point  and  the  origin  A.  Let  C  D  =  t^^  be  the  greatest 
ordinate  :  this  is  what  is  termed  Hia  d^ection. 

The  iiy:lirujiiion  of  the  beam  at  any  point  B,  is  expi-essed  by  the 
equation 


i=:arc  tan 


dv  ^ 
die' 


and  the  curvaJbure,  being  the  rate  of  variation  of  the  inclination  in 
a  given  length  of  the  curve,  is  expressed  by 
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1 

r" 


di 
da 


di 


'W'+'^ 


But  in  cases  which  occur  in  practice,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  m 
80  slight,  that  the  arc  i  is  sensibly  equal  to  its  tangent,  the  slope 

d  f) 

-y—;  and  the  elementary  arc  ds  ia  sensibly  equal  to  its  horizontal 

dx 

projection  dx;  bo  that  the  following  equations  may  be  used  withonfe 

sensible  error : — 


Slope, 
Curvature, 


dv 


dx' 

di  _  cPt? 

dx"^  da^' 


(3.) 


Therefore,  when  the  curvature  at  each  point  is  given  by  equation 
2,  the  slope  an4  the  ordinate  are  to  be  found  by  two  successive 
integrations,  as  shown  by  the  following  equations  : — 


Slope, 
Ordinate, 


*_  f'dx /      /"'MIo     , 

v=\    %dx  =  4—A     \    T^rfal 


.(4.) 


The  greatest  slope  ii — tliat  is,  the  slope  at  D — and  the  deflection 
or  gi'eatest  ordinate  v^,  are  found  by  performing  the  complete  inte- 
grations between  the  limits  a?  =  0  and  «  =  c. 

[Readers  who  are  not  familiar  with  the  integral  calculus  are 
referred  to  Article  81  for  explanations  of  the  nature  of  the  process 
of  integi-ation.] 

MIa 

In  both  the  integrals  of  the  formulse  4,  the  quantity  fVr-Mi  « 

numerical  ratio  depending  on  the  mode  of  distribution  of  the  load- 
ing and  supporting  forces,  and  the  mode  of  variation  of  the  section 
of  the  beam.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  we  must  have  the  complete 
integrals 

/;^....»-o,/:/;^..^=«v.....p.) 

where  m"  and  n"  are  two  numerical  /actors  depending  on  tlic  dis- 
tribution of  the  forces  and  the  figure  of  the  beam ;  so  that  the 
greatest  slope  and  the  deflection  are  given  by  the  equations 
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n-fi? 


Ey, 


..(6.) 


For  "beamB  of  similar  figures,  and  similarlj  loaded  and  supported, 
^0  is  as  the  depth,  and  c  as  the  length ;  henee,  for  such  beams,  the 
yreaJLesi  dope  under  the  proof  had  is  directly  as  tits  length,  and 
inversely  as  tlie  depUi ;  and  the  proof  deflection  is  directly  as  the 
sqtuMre  of  the  lengtli,  and  inversely  as  ^  deptli. 

The  following  table  gives  the  values  of  the  fiictors  m''  and  n"  for 
«oine  of  the  more  orduiary  cases  of  beams  of  uniform  section,  in 

iwrbich  the  ratio  j^j  being  simply  equal  to  ^,  depends  on  the 

^listribution  of  the  load  alone,  and  may  be  found  by  the  aid  of  the 
tables  of  Articles  289  and  290. 


L  Constant  moment  of  flexure. 

Fixed  at  One  End. 
IL  Loaded  at  extreme  end, 

III.  XJniformlv  loaded 

M 

m" 

n" 

1 

1 

1 
2 

1-? 

c 

1 
2 

1 
3 

(■-f)" 

1 
3 

1 
i 

Supported  at  Both  Ends. 
IV.  Loaded  in  the  middle, 

V.  TJniforml  V  loaded 

c 

1 

2 

1 
~3 

'-f 

2 
3 

5 

For  a  beam  of  uniform  strength  and  uniform  depth,  the  quantity 

Y  is  constant ;  hence  in  every  such  beam,  in  what  manner  soever 

it  may  be  supported  and  loaded,  the  curvature  is  unifoiin,  as  in  the 
<»se  of  Example  I.  of  the  above  table.     For  a  beam  of  uniform 

strength  and  uniform  hreadtli,  the  quantity  — -    is  constant ;  and 

tbercfore  in  such  beams, 

M  I„  _  ^ 

mi'-Ti^ V7.> 
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Aq  being  the  depth  at  the  section  of  greatest  bending  moment^  and 
h  the  depth  at  any  other  section.  The  following  table  shows  some 
of  the  consequences  of  these  principles  : — 


VI.    Unifonn  strength 
and  uniform  depth, .... 

VIL    tTniform  strength/ 
uniform  breadth;  fixed 
at  one  end^  loaded  at 
the  other, 

MIo 

IMo 

to" 

n" 

1 

1 

1 
2 

V;^ 

2 

2 
"3 

VIII.    Uniform  strength/ 
uniform  breadth ;  sup- 
ported at  both  endis, 
loaded  in  the  middle,.. 

IX.    Uniform  strength, ' 
uniform  breadth;  fixed 
at  one  end,  imiformly  ^ 
loaded, 

X.    Uniform  strength,' 
uniform  breadth ;  sup- 
ported at  both  ends, 
uniformly  loaded, 

V' 

V    e — X 

2 

2 
3 

e 

c — » 

Infinite. 

1 

e 

2  =  1-5708 

1 -1  =  0-5708 

Jc'-a> 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  values  of  m"  and  n"  for  beams 
of  uniform  strength,  as  given  in  the  ieibove  table,  are  somewhat 
less  than  those  which  occur  in  practice,  because,  in  computing  tho 
table,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  the  additional  material  which 
is  placed  at  the  ends  of  such  beams,  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
resistance  to  shearing. 

The  error  thus  arising  applies  chiefly  to  m",  the  factor  for  the 
maximum  slope.  For  the  &ctor  for  the  deflection,  n",  the  error  ia 
inconsiderable,  as  experiment  has  shown. 

301.  ]>efl«cU«a  r««iid  hj  Gmpkic  c^iiscracitoii. — The  great  length 
of  the  radii  of  curvature,  which  are  the  reciprocals  of  the  curva- 
tures given  by  equation  2  of  Article  300,  and  the  smallness  of  the 
ordinates  of  the  curve  of  the  neutral  surface,  in  all  cases  which 
occur  in  practice,  render  it  neither  practicable  nor  useful  to  draw 
the  figure  of  that  curve  in  its  natural  proportions.  But  the  following 
process,  invented,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  by  Mr.  C.  H.  "Wild,  enables 
a  diagram  to  be  drawn^  which  represents,  with  a  near  approach  to 
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accuracy,  that  curve,  vnth  its  vertical  dimendcms  exaggerated^  so  as 
to  show  oonspicuousl  J  the  slopes  and  ordinates 

Oomptite,  bj  equation  2  of  Article  300,  the  radii  of  curvature 
for  a  series  of  equi-distant  points  in  the  beam.  Diminish  all  those 
radii  in  any  proportion  which  may  be  convenient,  and  draw  a  curve 
composed  of  small  circular  arcs  with  the  diminished  radii  Then  in 
the  same  ratio  that  the  radii,  as  compared  with  the  horizontal  scale 
of  the  drawing,  are  diminished,  will  the  vertical  scale  of  the  draw- 
ing, according  to  which  the  ordinates  are  shown,  be  exaggerated. 

302.  TiM  IPwpvKOmm  •€  the  Gvcitfeat  Depch  mf  m.  Bcsbi  !•  the  Spwa 
is  80  r^ulated,  that  its  greatest  deflection  shall  not  exceed  a  cer- 
tain pn^>ortion  of  the  span  which  experience  has  shown  to  be  con- 
sistent with  convenience.  That  proportion,  from  various  examples^ 
appears  to  be — 

„  11 

Por  the  working  load,  g^  =  from  ^  to  .^^. 

For  the  proof  load,  ...Jl  =  from2j-o  to  gi. 

The  determination  of  the  proportion,  ^— ,  of  the  greatest  depth  of 

the  beam  to  the  span,  so  as  to  give  the  required  stiffness,  is  effected 
by  the  aid  of  equation  6  of  Article  300,  from  which  we  obtain 

^i  _  n'fc 
2c~2Ey/ 

Now  y^^  fa' hot  ^  being  a  numerical  factor,  which  for  symmetri- 
cal sections  is  ^ ;  and  consequently  the  required  ratio  is  given  by 

the  equation 

h Vo  n"fc    ^  n"/      2c  . 

2  c"'2m'<»""2m'Ei;i      ^m'E'   v/ ^  '^ 

n" 
an  expression  consisting  of  three  factors  :  a  factor,  j — „  depending 

on  the  distribution  of  the  load  and  the  figure  of  the  beam  ;  a  factor, 

2c 

—3  being  the  prescribed  ratio  of  the  span  to  the  deflection ;  and  a 

^i  f 

fiwjtor,  -^,  being  the  proof  strain,  or  the  toorking  strain,  of  the 

^JMiterial,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  illustrate  this,  let  the  beam  be  under  its  vxyrhing  loady  uni- 
formly distributed,  and  let  it  be  of  uniform  section,  alike  above  and 
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5  1  2c 

Wow.     Then  n"  =  - ,  m'  =  -.    Let  —  =  1000  be  the  preaciibed 

ntio  of  the  spau  to  the  working  deflection.     Let  the  material  be 

wrought  iron,  for  which  oTwv  is  a  safe  value  for  the  working  strain 

^.     Then 

Ao_£  y^,^L L 

2c  ~"  24*  3000  ""  72  ■"  144  '' 

wliicli  is  veiy  nearly  the  average  proportion  of  depth  to  span 
adopted  for  wrought  iron  girders  in  practice. 

303.   The  Stope  Md   Oeflcctlm  •€  m.  BcaM  aiUlcr  avy  I.m4  are 

given  by  the  following  fonnule  : — 


(1.) 


To  integrate  these  equations,  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  substitute 
f 
lor  the  constant  factor  ^,  in  the  equations  4,  5,  6,  Article  300,  its 

equivalent  -=r^,  M'q  being  now  not  the  f^roo/*  moment  of  flexure,  bat 

the  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  the  point  where  the  beam  is  hori- 
zontal ;  that  is  to  say, 

Greatest  slope  i*!  =     .^^^    ;  deflection  v,  =  -  ^  J^  -.>.(2.) 

m"  and  n"  being  factors  depending  on  the  distiibution  of  the  load, 
and  having  the  values  given  in  the  table  of  Article  300.  Now  the 
value  of  the  moment  of  flexure  is  given  in  terms  of  the  load  and 
length  by  equation  1  of  Article  291,  and  the  ensuing  table,  viz.. 
Mo  =  m W /;  and  the  value  of  1^  in  terms  of  the  dimensions  of 
the  rectangle  circumscribing  the  cross  section,  is  given  by  equation 
1  of  Article  295,  and  the  ensuing  table,  viz.,  lo  =  n'  6  A' ;  hence  the 
above  equations  2  become 

*^""     n'E6A«   ^  ^""    n'E6/*»  ^^' 

Moi'cover,  ^  =  c,  or  =  2  c,  according  as  the  beam  is  fixed  at  one  end 
©nly,  or  supported  at  both ;  so  that  if  w"',  n"',  be  a  pair  of  numeri- 
cal  factors,  whose  values  are,  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end  only, 
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aod  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends, 

m!"  =  2  w^w  j  n*^  =  2  n*w ; 
tbe  equations  3  become 

*^  =  ^^E6i?^  ''^  -;rET7*» ^*'^ 

Whence  it  appears,  that  the  deflections  of  similar  beams  under 
equal  loads  are  as  the  cubes  of  theif  lengtJis,  and  inversely  as  tfieir 
breadths  and  the  cubes  oftkdr  depths. 

The  values  of  n'=  —v  for  the  ordinary  foims  of  cross  section,  are 
on 

given  in  the  table  of  Article  295.  The  following  table  gives  the 
values  of  w™  and  n"'  for  diflferent  modes  of  loading  and  support- 
ing, for  beams  of  uniform  cross  section,  and  for  beams  of  uniform 
strength  :— 

^  ^  Factor  for     Factor  for 

A.    UNIFORM  CbOSS  SECTION.  Slope.        Deflection. 

L  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, -     -. 

J  o 

II.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, ^     -. 

b  o 

III.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  -     -. 

1  5 

IV.  Supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  .  g     — . 

B,  Uniform  Strength  and  Uniform 
Depth. 

V.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 1 ^. 

VL  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  uniformly, -     ......     -. 

-ft  •* 

YIL  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  -     ~. 

Till.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  uniformly,.,  j     -. 
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(7.  Uniform  Strength  and  Uniform     Factor  for    Factor  for 

Breadth.  slope.        Deflection. 


IX.  Fixed  at  one  end,  loaded  at  the  other, 2     .. 

X.  Fixed  at  one  end,  uniformly  loaded, infinite. .. 

XI.  Supported  at  both  ends,  loaded  in  the  middle,  1     .. 
XII.  Supported  at  both  ends,  uniformly  loaded,  03927  ...  0-1427. 

304.  ]>cflecti«a  wiik  Vmifurm  n^Meat.— In  Article  292  the  case 
has  already  been  described,  in  which  a  beam  or  bar  of  uniform 
section  has  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  in  the  same  plane 
applied  to  its  ends,  and  the  same  case  is  the  first  given  in  the  table 
of  Article  300.     In  this  case,  M  and  I  are  constants,  m"  =  1,  and 

n"  =  7 ;  and  accordingly,  if  o  be  the  length  of  the  part  of  the  beam 

under  consideration,  and  i\  the  slope,  and  v\  the  deflection,  of  one 
end  relatively  to  a  tangent  at  the  other. 


Mc       ,        Mc' 


.1 


♦'i  =  vrji   ^1  = 


EI'      '  "  2Er 

305.  The  BcsilicHce  •r  «priHg  of  a  Beam  is  the  toork  per/armed 
in  bending  it  to  the  proof  deflection.  This,  if  the  load  is  concen- 
trated at  or  near  one  point,  is  the  product  of  half  the  proof  load 
into  the  proof  deflection ;  that  is  to  say, 

^ ■('■) 

If  the  load  is  distributed,  the  length  of  the  beam  is  to  be  divided 
into  a  number  of  small  elements,  and  half  the  proof  load  on  each 
clement  multiplied  by  the  distance  through  which  that  element  is 
moved  during  the  proof  deflection  of  the  beam.  Let  u  be  that  dis- 
tance ;  then  for  beams  fixed  at  one  end. 


and  for  beams  supported  at  both  ends,      [-  (2.) 

u  =  Vi  —  V. 

Let  dx  he  the  length  of  an  element  of  the  beam;  to  the  inteofflty 
of  the  load  on  it,  per  unit  of  length;  then  the  resilience  is 
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•^  /  uw'dx (3.) 

The  cases  in  which  the  determination  of  resilience  is  most  useful 
in  practice  are  those  in  which  the  load  is  applied  at  one  point. 

Let  the  beam  be  fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other,  o 
being  the  length  of  its  projecting  part  Then  by  Article  295, 
equation  3  (observing  that  m  =  1, 1=  c), 

c     ' 

(n  being  given  by  the  table  of  Article  295),  and  by  Article  300, 
equation  6, 

(n"  being  given  by  the  table  of  Article  300,  and  m'  By.  that  of 
Article  295),     Consequently, 

2leHlience  =  ^-^,:q.cI,H (4.) 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  expression  consists  of  three  factors, 
viz.: — 

(1.)  The  volume  of  the  prism  drcumscribed  about  the  beam, 
ehh. 

(2.)  A  Modulus  of  Resilience,  '^,  of  the  kind  already  mentioned 

in  Article  266. 

(3.)  A  numerical  factor,  ^ — > ;  in  which  n  and  m!  (Article  295) 

depend  on  the  form  of  cross  section  of  the  beam,  and  n"  (Article 
300)  on  the  form  of  longitudinal  section  and  of  plan.  The  follow- 
ing are  values  of  this  compound  &ctor  for  a  rectangular  cross 

ssdiany  for  which  n  =  ^,  w'  =  ^,  and  therefore  ^ — >  =  -jr : — 

n" 

L  ITniform  bi*eadth  and  depth, r- . 

IL  Uniform  strength,  uniform  depth, r^, 

III.  Uniform  strength,  uniform  breadth, ^. 
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If  a  beam  be  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
its  length  being  1  =  2  c,  its  proof  deflection  is  the  same  with  that  of 
a  beam  of  the  same  transverse  dimensions  and  of  the  length  c, 
fixed  at  one  end  and  loaded  at  the  other;  and  its  proof  load  is 
double  of  that  of  the  latter  beam  ;  therefore  its  resilience  is  double 
of  that  of  the  latter  beam.  Consequently,  for  rectangular  be<»ms  of 
the  half-span  c,  supported  at  both  ends  and  loaded  in  the  middle, 
-we  have  the  following  values  for  the  numerical  factor  of  the 
resilience : —  , 

6"' 

IV.  Uniform  breadth  and  depth....... j:. 

y.  Uniform  strength,  unifoim  depth, p 

2 

VI.  Uniform  strength,  uniform  breadth, ^. 

306.  A  SuMcalr'ApFiiMi  Timnsrene  i^Mid,  like  the  suddenlj- 
applied  pull  of  Article  267,  produces  at  first  double  the  maximum 
stress,  and  double  the  strain,  which  the  application  of  a  load 
gradual  1  J  increasing  from  nothing  to  the  amount  of  the  given 
load  would  produce.  It  is  unnecessary  to  demonstrate  this  in 
detail,  the  reasoning  being  the  same  with  that  employed  in  Article 
267.  (See  Appendix  for  authorities  on  this  important  sub- 
ject.) 

The  contingency  of  the  sudden  application  of  a  moving  load  is 
provided  for  by  the  factor  of  safety,  which  expresses  the  ratio  of 
the  proof  load  to  the  working  load  (AHicle  247). 

The  action  of  the  rolling  load  to  which  a  railway  bridge  is 
subjected  is  intermediate  between  that  of  an  absolutely  sudden 
load  and  a  perfectly  gradual  load.  It  has  been  investigated  both 
mathematically  and  experimentally.  The  practical  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  is,  that  a  moving  load  requires  a  larger  factor  of  safety 
than  a  steady  load.     (See  also  Appendix.) 

307    ntmm  Fixed  at  B«tk  Ends. — A  beam  is  Jixed,  as  well  as 
"  g  ^  c        supported,  at  both  end?,  when 

^"■^ ^ — - — ^-^^     1    -^  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 

j^*       couples  are  made  to  act  on  the 
p.    j^g  ^  '       vei-tical  sectional  planes  at  its 

points  of  support,  of  magnitude 
,«ufiioient  to  maintain  its  longitudinal  axis  horizontal  there,  and  so 
to  diminish  the  deflection,  slope,  and  curvature  of  its  middle  pop- 
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tion.  This  is  generally  accomplished  by  making  the  beam  form 
part  of  one  continuous  girder  with  several  points  of  suppoi'i,  or  by 
making  it  project  on  either  side  beyond  its  points  of  support,  and 
so  fastening  or  loading  the  projecting  portions,  that  their  loads,  or 
the  resistance  of  their  fastenings,  shall  give  the  required  pair  of 
couples. 

In  fig.  143,  let  CBABO  represent  a  beam  supported  at  the 
points  C,  C,  loaded  along  its  intervening  portion,  and  so  fixed  or 
loaded  beyond  these  points  that  at  them  its  longitudinal  axis  is 
horizontal,  instead  of  having  the  slope  »i,  which  it  would  have 
if  the  beam  were  simply  aujjported  at  C,  0,  and  not  fixed.  At  each 
of  the  vertical  sections  above  the  points  of  support,  C,  C,  there  is 
an  unifiyntdy-^cm/ing  JiorizoTUal  stress,  being  a  pull  above  and  a 
thrust  below  the  neutral  axis ;  and  the  moment  of  that  pair  of 
stresses  is  that  of  the  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  wliicU 
maintain  the  beam  horizontal  at  the  points  of  su2>port  It  is  re- 
quired to  find, — in  the  first  place,  that  resisting  moment  at  the 
vertical  planes  of  support  (from  which  the  stress  on  the  material 
there  may  at  once  be  found);  and  secondly,  the  effect  of  tiiat 
moment  on  the  curvature,  slope,  deflection,  and  strength  of  the 
beam. 

The  general  method  of  solution  of  this  question  is  as  follows  : — 
Compute,  by  equation  3  of  Article  303,  i'„  the  slope  which  the 
neutral  sm'&ce  of  the  beam  would  have  at  the  points  C,  C,  if  it 
were  simply  supported  thei'e,  and  not  fixed.  Then,  by  Article 
304,  find  the  uniform  moment  of  flexure,  which,  if  it  acted  on  the 
beam  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  become  convex  upwards, 
would  produce  a  slope  at  the  points  C,  0,  equal  and  contrary  to 
^,.  This  will  be  the  required  moment  of  resistance  at  the  vertical 
sections  C,  C,  from  which  the  gi-eatest  stress  on  the  material  at 
those  sections  can  be  found  by  equation  4  of  Article  293.  It  will 
afterwards  appear  that  this  is  the  greatest  stress  on  the  beam  ;  so 
that  by  putting  it  instead  of  M^  =  ??»  W  ^  in  equations  2  of  Article 
294,  and  3  of  Article  295,  the  conditions  of  strength  of  the  beam 
are  determined.  Denote  this  moment  by  —  Mj,  the  negative  sign 
denoting  that  it  tends  to  produce  convexity  upwards,  while  the  load 
on  the  beam  tends  to  produce  convexity  downwards. 

Let  M  be  what  the  moment  of  flexure  at  any  point  of  the  beam 
%covld  be,  if  it  were  simply  supported  at  C,  C.  Then  the  actual 
moment  of  flexure  is 

and  by  substituting  this  for  M  in  the  equations  of  Articles  300  and 
303,  the  curvature,  slope,  and  deflection,  with  the  proof  load,  or 
with  any  load,  are  found. 
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Where  M  is  the  greater,  as  at  A,  the  beam  is  conyex  down- 
wai'ds.  Where  Mi  is  the  greater,  as  at  C,  the  beam  is  oonvex  up- 
ward&  There  are  a  pair  of  points,  B,  B,  at  which  M  =  M„  so 
that  the  moment  of  flexure,  and  consequently  the  curvature,  Tamsh, 
and  the  beam  is  subjected  to  a  shearing  force  alone;  these  are 
called  the  poirUs  of  contra/ty  flexure;  and  they  divide  the  middle 
part  of  the  beam,  which  is  convex  downwards,  from  the  two  end- 
most  parts,  which  are  convex  upwards. 

In  expressing  the  solution  of  this  problem  by  formuls,  four 
cases  will  be  taken  into  consideration,  viz. : — 

1.  The  case  of  an  uniform  beam,  with  a  &ymmetrical  load  in 
general. 

2.  Beam  of  uniform  section,  loaded  in  the  middle. 

3.  Beam  of  uniform  section,  loaded  uniformly. 

4.  Beam  of  imiform  strength  and  uniform  depth,  unifonnlj 
loaded. 

Case  1.  Symmetrical  load  on  a  beam  of  uniform  section,  Bj 
Article  303,  equation  3,  observing  that  ^  =  2  c,  we  have 

,  _2m"m     Wc« 
and  by  Article  304, 

^  c  c         ' 

consequently, 

M,  =  2w"mWc  =  w"-wWZ  =  m"-Me., (1.) 

Mo  being  what  the  moment  of  flexure  at  A  would  have  been,  had 
the  beam  been  simply  supported. 

The  values  of  m  are  given  in  Article  300. 

Let  M  0  be  the  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  A.     Then 

Mo=  (1— m'O  LIo (2.) 

The  greatest  moment  of  flexure  must  be  either  at  A  or  0,  or  at 
both,  if  the  moments  at  these  sections  be  equal  and  opposite.     But 

for  beams  of  uniform  section,  m'  is  never  less  than  ^ ;  therefore 

the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  is  at  C,  or  both  at  C  and  A,  and 
never  at  A  alone. 

The  strength  of  the  beam  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula, 
obtained  by  putting  M^  instead  of  m  W  ^,  in  equation  3  of  Article 
295:— 

M.^m^mWl^nfth^i  W  =  ^^ ,  ...(3.) 

fn  ml  ^  ' 
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J  being  tihe  limit  of  proof  or  working  stress,  as  the  case  may  be, 
and  n  a  factor  suitable  to  the  form  of  section  of  the  beam,  as  given 
by  the  table  of  Article  295. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  hyfiodng  the  ends  of  an  uniform  beam,  so 
ih(U  they  shaU  be  Iiorizontal,  its  strength  is  increased  in  ilie  ratio  l:m". 

The  deflection  is  found,  by  subtracting  that  due  to  the  uniform 
moment  Mi  from  that  which  the  load  woidd  produce  if  the  beam 
were  simply  supported  at  0  and  C.  The  former  of  these  quan- 
tities, according  to  Article  304,  is 

M.c"  _  wT' Mo  c«  . 
2EI"~    2EI    ' 
and  the  latter,  according  to  Article  303,  equation  2,  is 
n'Mpc'^n^M.c' 
EI     "  m'EI  ' 

so  that  the  deflection,  their  difference,  is 

^'  =  W-2>)  •  Er=  r-xj  •  Ef (^•) 

From  the  last  of  those  expressions,  it  appears  that  by  fixing  the 
ends  horizontal,  an  uniform  beam  is  made  stiffer  under  a  given 
load  in  the  ratio 


(»■-¥)• 


If,  in  the  first  expression  for  the  deflection,  it  be  considered  that 
Ml  is  the  moment  of  resistance  corresponding  to  the  proof  or  limit- 
ing stress  at  the  section  C,  we  may  make 

M,_/  . 

80  as  to  obtain  the  following  expression  for  the  deflection  under  the 
proof  load : — 

'"=lm"-2>)E7, (^•) 

being  less  than  the  proof  deflection  of  a  beam  simply  supported,  as 
given  by  equation  6,  Aiiicle  300,  in  the  ratio 


ii'- 2) '■'''' 


Tlie  points  of  contrary  flexiure  are  to  be  found  in  each  particular 
case  by  solving  the  equation 

M-M,  =  0 (6.) 
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Case  2.    Uniform  9ecUmi,  loaded  in  the  middU 


m : 


1 


4' 


m" 


1 


2'  **  =3' 


M;  =  M,  =  lM,  =  iw/  =  jW«  =  n/6A»; 


Vi  = 


6    E 


y« 


•or.) 


The  points  of  conttttcy  flexure  are  midway  between  A  and  0. 
Case  3. — Uniform  sedion,  wnifamdy  loadmL 

W 


2eto 


1 


"*  =  8'~  =3'"  =12' 


Vl  = 


8  '  Ey„* 


.(&) 


Tlie  points  of  contrary  flexure  are  tLus  found.     By  the  table  of 
Article  300,  case  5, 

„=(l-^M..|(.-$)„„ 


80  that  in  order  to  have  M 

1 


Mj,  we  must  make 


■to                  c 
—  = -;  or«  =  — =^  =  0-577  c; (9.) 


which  equation  gives  the  distance  of  each  of  the  points  of  contrary 
flexure  B,  from  A,  the  middle  of  the  beam. 

Case  4.   Uniform  strength,  uniform  depth,  uniform  load.     In  this 
OQse  the  wdfonnity  of  strength  is  attained  by  making  the  brcadtJt 

at  each  point  proportional 
to  the  moment  of  flexure,  as 

-A-  ^    ^ 


c  shown  in  the  plan,  fig.  1 44, 
preserving,  at  the  points  of 
contraiy  flexure  B,  B,  a 
sufficient  thickness  only  to 


Fig.  144. 
resist  the  shearing  forca 
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Ab  shown  in  Article  300,  case  6,  the  curvature  of  the  beam  is 
aniform  in  amount,  changing  in  direction  only  at  the  points  of 
contrary  flexure.  Therefore,  in  fig.  143,  C  B  and  B  A,  at  each 
side  of  the  beam,  are  two  arcs  of  circles  of  equal  radii,  horizontal 
at  A  and  C,  and  touching  each  other  at  B;  therefore  those  arcs 
ai-e  of  equal  length ;  therefore  each  point  of  contrary  flexure  B  is 
midway  between  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  and  the  point  of  sup- 
port C. 

It  is  evident  also,  that  the  proof  deflection  of  the  beam  must  be 
double  of  that  of  an  uniformly  curved  beam  of  half  the  span,  sup- 
ported at  the  ends  without  being  fixed ;  that  is  to  say,  one-half  of 
that  of  an  uniformly  curved  beam  of  the  same  span,  supported  but 
not  fixed;  or  symbolically 

^=jft (>»■) 

The  actual  moment  of  flexure  at  A  must  be  the  same  as  in  an 

W 
uniformly  loaded  beam,  with  the  same  intensity  of  load  to  =  —-, 

2  c 
supported,  but  not  fixed  at  B,  B;  that  is  to  say, 

Wc_W;_Mo  .... 

^^  =  16"  ■"  "32  "■  T ^^^-J 

and  therefore,  the  moment  of  flexure  at  C  is 

n/6,A»  =  M,=Mo  — Mo  =  -^=-^g-  =-32-;(12.) 

hi  being  the  breadth  of  the  beam  at  C,  which  is  three  times  the 
breadth  bo  at  Au 

To  find  the  breadth  at  any  other  point,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  moment  of  flexure  at  the  distance  x  from  A  is 

M-M.  =  -A__^ 8-  =  (3-3?)^'-(^^) 

and  that  consequently  the  breadth  6,  which  is  proportional  to  the 
moment  of  flexure,  is  given  by  the  equation 

'=-U>-^^=(>-^v ("■> 

In  using  this  equation,  the  positive  or  negative  sign  of  the  result 
merely  indicates  the  direction  of  the  curvature. 

According  to  equation  14,  the  figure  of  the  beam  in  plan  (fig. 
144)  consists  of  two  parabolas,  having  their  vertices  at  A,  and 

z 
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intersecting  each  other  in  the  points  of  contrary  fleznre,  B,  B,  for 

which  X  =  :±i  -. 
2 

The  breadth  which  must  be  left  at  B,  to  resist  shearing,  will 
appear  from  the  next  Article. 

308.  A  BeuM  Fixed  at  Omm  Bad  and  Snpporf«d  at  liatk  is  sensibly 
in  the  same  condition  with  the  part  C  6  A  B  of  the  beam  in  fig. 
143,  extending  from  one  of  the  fixed  points  C  to  the  farther  point 
of  contrary  flexure,  which  now  represents  a  point  supported,  btU  noi 
fixed.  Hence  if  a  continuous  girder  be  supported  on  a  series  of 
piers,  the  span  of  each  of  the  endmost  bays  should  be  to  the  span 
of  each  intermediate  bay,  in  the  ratio  c  +  XQ:2cy  where  ocq  is  the 
distance  A  B  from  the  lowest  point  to  a  point  of  contrary  flexure.* 

309.  Sk«ariag  streM  la  Beaais. — It  has  already  been  shown,  in 
Article  288,  how  to  find  the  amount  F  of  the  bearing  force  at  a 
given  vertical  cross  section  of  a  beam  ;  and  examples  of  that  force 
in  particular  cases  have  been  given  in  Articles  289  and  290.  The 
object  of  the  present  Article  is  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
stress  which  resists  that  force  is  distributed. 

In  Article  104  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  intensities  of  the  tan- 
gential stresses  at  a  given  point,  on  a  pair  of  planes  at  right  angles 
to  each  other  and  to  the  plane  parallel  to  which  the  stresses  act, 
are  necessarily  equal.  Hence,  in  order  to  determine  the  intensity  of 
the  vertical  shearing  stress  at  a  given  point  in  a  vertical  section  of 

a  beam,  such  as  the  point 
£  in  the  vertical  section 
G  E  B  of  the  beam  repre- 
sented in  &g.  145,  it  is 
sufficient  to  find  the  eqnal 
p.    - .  -  '        intensity  of  the  horizontal 

shearing  stress  at  the  same 
point  E  in  the  horizontal  plane  E  F.  The  existence  of  that  hori- 
zontal shearing  stress  is  familiarly  known  by  the  fact,  that  if  & 
beam,  instead  of  being  one  contiuuous  mass,  be  divided  into 
separate  horizontal  layers,  those  layers  will  slide  on  each  other  like 
the  layers  of  a  coach  spring.  The  intensity  of  that  stress  is  found 
as  follows : — 

Let  H  F  D  be  another  vertical  section  near  to  G  E  B.  If  the 
moment  of  flexure  at  H  F  D  differs  from  that  at  G  E  B,  there  must 
be  a  corresponding  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  direct  stress  on 
two  corresponding  parts  of  the  planes  of  section,  such  as  G  £  and 
H  F.  (In  the  case  shown  in  the  figure,  that  direct  stresv  is  a  thrust^ 
and  is  greatest  at  G  E).  That  difference  constitutes  a  horizontal 
force  acting  on  the  solid  H  F  E  G ;  and  in  order  to  maintain  the 
*  See  Article  SOSa,  p.  634. 
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equilibrium  of  that  solid,  the  amount  of  shearing  stress  on  the  plane 
F£  must  be  equal  and  opposite  to  that  horizontal  force.  That 
amount  being  divided  by  the  area  of  the  plane  F  E,  gives  the 
intensity  of  the  shearing  stress. — Q.  K  I. 

From  the  foregoing  solution  it  is  obvious,  that  the  shearing  stress 
is  nothing  at  the  upper  and  lower  surfaces  of  the  beam ;  because  the 
entire  direct  stress  on  each  cross  section  is  nothing.  This  might 
also  be  proved  by  reasoning  like  that  of  Article  278.  It  is  also 
obvious  that  the  shearing  stress  in  the  vertical  layer  between  the 
two  planes  of  section  is  greatest  at  D  B,  where  they  cut  the  neutral 
surface  O  C,  at  which  the  direct  horizontal  stress  changes  from 
thrust  to  pull ;  for  at  that  surface  the  horizontal  force  to  be 
balanced  by  the  shearing  stress  reaches  its  maximum. 

To  express  this  solution  symbolically  in  the  case  of  a  beam  of 
uniform  cross  section;  let  O  B  =  a:,  O  C  =  c,  B  E  =  y,  B  G  =  yi, 
B  D  =  E  F  (sensibly)  =z  dx;  let  the  breadth  of  the  beam  at  any 
point  £  be  denoted  by  z,  and  at  the  neutral  surface  by  Zq. 

Let  p  be  the  intensity  of  the  direct  horizontal  stress  at  E,  q  that 
of  the  shearing  stress  at  E,  and  ^o  that  of  the  maximum  sheai'ing 
stress  at  B.     ^en  by  equation  4  of  Article  293, 

M 

and  the  amount  of  the  direct  stress  on  the  sectional  plane  between 
GandEis 


I  J, 


yz*dy. 


The  horizontal  force  by  which  the  solid  H  F  E  G  is  pressed  from  O 
towards  0,  is  the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  above  quantity  for  G  E 
above  its  value  for  H  F;  which  excess  arises  from  the  excess  of  the 
moment  of  flexure  M  at  G  E  B  above  the  moment  of  flexure  at 
H  F  D,  fEurther  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  by  the  distance  d  x. 
That  difference  of  the  moments  of  flexure  is  obviously  equal  to 

Ydx. 

F  being  the  amoimt  of  the  shearing  force  at  the  vertical  layer  in 
question;  consequently,  the  horizontal  force,  which  the  shearing 
stress  on  the  plane  F  E  is  to  balance,  is 

Fdx  Cvi  J 

—j^j^yz'dy. 

Dividing  this  by  the  area  of  the  plane  F  E,  which  is  z  dx^  the 
required  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is  found  to  be 
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,  =  ^jy,.dy; (1.) 


and  the  inaxiinnin  value  of  that  intensity,  for  the  given  vertical 
layer,  which  acts  at  D  B  in  the  neutral  surface,  is 


=  1^/^-''^ <2.) 


The  same  results  are  in  every  case  obtained,  whether  the  upper  or 
the  lower  surfiice  of  the  beam  be  taken  as  the  limit  of  int^ration 

indicated  by  y^ ;  the  complete  integral  /  y  z  '  dy^  for  the   whole 

cross  section  of  the  beam,  being  =:  0,  because  of  y  being  measured 
from  the  neutral  axis,  which  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that 
section. 

Let  S  =:  /  ^  dy  be  the  area  of  the  cross  section  of  the  beam. 

Then  the  riMan  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

I 

and  the  rruKdmum  intensity  exceeds  the  mean  in  the  following 
ratio  : — 


a  ratio  depending  wholly  on  the  figure  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
beam.     The  following  table  gives  some  of  its  values  : — 


Figure  of  Cross  Section. 
L  Rectangle^  «o  =  6, 


F 
3 


IL  Ellipse, g- 


III.  Hollow  Eectangle — 

This  includes  I-shaped  sec- 
tions,  


3   {hh'VK)'{hh^^b'K^ 
2*     <6-.6V(ft^'-^'A'0     ' 


IV.  Hollow  square,  V-A'*, ^  (l  + -j^). 

V.  VL  Hollow  ellipse  and  hollow  circle;  the  numerical  factor-  ; 

3 
the  symbolical  factor,  the  same  as  for  the  hollow  rectangle 
and  hollow  square  respectively. 
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For  beams  of  variable  cross  section,  the  preceding  results,  though 
not  absolutely  correct,  are  near  enough  to  the  truth  for  practical 
purposes. 

When  a  beam  consists  of  strong  upper  and  lower  flanges  or 
horizontal  bars,  connected  by  a  thin  vertical  web  or  webs,  like  the 
wrought  iron  plate  girders  to  be  treated  of  in  a  subsequent  section, 
the  shearing  force  is  to  be  treated  as  if  it  were  entirely  borne  by  the 
vertical  web  or  webs,  and  uniformly  distributed. 

310.  lilacs  of  Priuclpal  Stress  In  Beams. — Let  ^  be  the  intensity 
of  the  direct  horizontal  stress,  and  q  that  of  the  shearing  stress,  at 
any  point,  such  as  £,  flg.  145,  in  a  beam.  Then  the  axes  of  principal 
sti^Bss  at  that  point,  and  the  intensities  of  the  pair  of  principal  stresses, 
may  be  found  by  Article  112,  Problem  IV.,  case  4.  In  the  equa- 
tions 21,  22,  23,  which  solve  that  problem,  for  p«,  the  normal  com- 
ponent of  the  stress  on  a  vertical  plane,  is  to  be  put  p ;  for  jd'„  the 
normal  component  of  the  stress  on  a  horizontal  plane,  is  to  be  put 
0;  and  for  /?,,  the  common  tangential  component,  is  to  be  put  g. 
X  and  y  having  already  been  taken  to  denote  the  horizontal  and 
vertical  co-ordinates  of  the  point  E,  jp,  and  ;?2  i^ay  ^  taken  to 
represent  the  greatest  and  least  principal  stresses  instead  of  j9«  and 
p„  and  t|  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  greatest  stress  makes  with 

the  horizon,  instead  of  .r  n. 

Then  equation  21  of  Article  112  becomes 

2       ""2' 
equation  2i'l  becomes 

from  which  we  have 


■(!•) 


These  equations  show,  that  the  greatest  principal  stress  is  of  the 
same  kind  with  the  direct  horizontal  stress,  and  the  least  principal 
stiess  of  the  contrary  kind.     Further,  equation  23  becomes 

o 

tan  2  *,  =  — ? (2.) 

«»r  in  another  form  

-'■■V'n^i-f,--! w 
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If  t,  be  the  angle  which  the  axis  of  least  stress  makes  with  ^ 
horizon,  then,  because  tj  -  t,  =  90^  we  hare 


—  tan 


tan  I,        V  ^  T      ^9       9 


Equations  3  and  4  show  that  the  axes  of  greatest  and  least  stress 
are  inclined  opposite  ways  to  the  horizon  (as  indeed  thej  must  be, 
being  perpendicular  to  each  other),  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
least  stress  being  the  steeper. 

If  those  inclinations  be  computed  for  a  number  of  different  points 
in  the  vertical  section  of  a  beam,  and  the  directions  of  the  axes  of 

stress  at  those  points  laid  down  on 
a  drawing,  a  network  of  lines,  con- 
sisting of  two  series  of  lines  inter* 
secting  each  other  at  right  angles, 
Rg'  !*€•  as  in  fig.  146,  may  be  drawn,  so  that 

each  line  shall  touch  the  axes  of  stress  traversing  a  series  of  points, 
and  so  that  the  tangents  to  the  pair  of  lines  which  cross  at  any 
given  point  shall  be  the  axes  of  stress  at  that  point.  These  lines 
may  be  called  the  lines  of  principal  ^ress.  For  a  beam  supported 
at  the  ends,  the  lines  convex  upwards  are  lines  of  tharvMy  and  those 
convex  downwards  Uims  of  tension.  They  all  intersect  the  neutral 
surface  at  angles  of  45'^.  The  stress  along  each  of  those  lines  is 
gi-eatest  where  it  is  horizontal,  and  gradually  diminishes  to  nothing 
at  the  two  ends  of  the  line,  where  it  meets  the  sur&ce  of  the  beam 
in  a  veiiical  direction. 

311.  Direct  Vertical  scrcM. — It  is  to  be  observed,  that  no  account 
has  yet  been  taken  of  the  direct  vertical  stress  upon  such  planes  as 
FE  (fig.  145)  in  a  loaded  beam,  that  stress  having  been  treated  in 
the  last  Article  as  if  it  were  nulL  The  reasons  for  tiiis  are — first, 
That  the  direct  vertical  stress  is  in  most  practical  cases  of  small 
intensity  compared  with  the  other  elements  of  stress ;  secondly, 
That  the  mode  of  its  distribution  can  be  modified  in  an  indefinite 
variety  of  ways  by  the  modes  of  placing  the  load  on  or  attaching 
it  to  the  beam,  so  that  formuhe  applicable  to  one  of  those  modes 
would  not  be  applicable  to  another — (in  fSswjt,  by  a  certain  mode  oi 
loading,  it  can  even  be  reduced  to  nothing) ;  and  thirdly.  That  its 
introduction  would  complicate  the  formulse  without  adding  mate- 
rially to  their  accuracy. 

312.  Small  EITect  of  Shearing  StreM  vpen  DeflecHMi. — ^A  shearing 

Stress  of  the  intensity  q  produces  a  distortion  represented  by  =, 

C  beiiuz  the  transverse  elasticity,  as  already  explained  in  Article 
262.     The  slope  of  any  given  originally  horizontal  layer  of  the 
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beam  at  a  given  poiut  will  be  increased  by  this  distortion  to  the 
extent  denoted  by 

''=h  =  0T-J>'-^^' <^-) 

which  additional  slope  is  to  be  added  to  the  slope  due  to  the  hetul' 
ing  stress,  in  order  to  find  the  total  slope.  The  cuiTature  of  the 
layer  will  also  be  increased  by  the  amount 


d^ 
d 


for  uniform  beams,  and  to  nearly  the  same  amount  for  other  beams ; 
and  there  will  be  an  additional  deflection  of  the  layer  under  con- 
sideration, of  the  amount 

^,  =  j^dx (3.) 

Observing  that  /  Fc^a;  =  M^  the  above  equation  becomes,  for 
uniform  heams^ 

^^■=^/>*-''y -(*•) 

Supposing  the  beam  to  be  under  the  proof  load,  we  may  put  for 
-^  itfl  value  ^,  making  the  equation 


t/'.= 


/ 
QyxZ 


j'^yzdy (5.) 


The  grsoUest  value  of  this  is  that  for  the  neutral  surface,  for  which 
the  lunits  of  integration  are  0  and  y^.  To  compare  this  additional 
deflection  due  to  distortion  with  that  due  to  flexure  proper,  let  ua 

take  the  case  of  a  rectangular  beam,  in  which  ^i  =  »>  «  =  6>  /"'*  y  z 


dy  =  ^.     Then 


#• - w 


For  the  same  beam,  according  to  equation  6  of  Article  300,  we  have 
the  proof  deflection  due  to  flexure  proper, 

BO  that  the  ratio  ot  those  twu  paits  of  the  deflection  w 
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«,— 10    C    "c* ^'■' 


E  /»      1 

Por  wrought  iron  (for  example)  ^  =  about  3.      Suppose  -  =  :;» 

«"         9 
which  is  an  ordinary  proportion  in  practice ;  then  — ^  =  j^  nearly, 

a  quantity  practically  inappreciable. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  distortion  produced  by  the  shearing 
stress  in  beams,  even  at  the  neutral  surface,  where  it  is  greatest, 
produces  a  deflection  which  is  very  small  compared  with  that  due 
to  the  bending  action  of  the  load  ;  and  that  the  alteration  of  the 
external  figure  of  the  beam  must  be  smaller  still ;  from  which  it 
may  be  concluded,  that  in  ordinary  practical  cases  there  is  no  occa- 
sion to  compute  the  additional  deflection  due  to  the  shearing  3tre& 

313.  Paniaiir-E^««ded  Beam. — In  designing  beams  for  the  sup- 
port of  roads  and  railways,  or  for  any  other  situation  in  which  one 
part  of  a  beam  may  be  loaded  and  another  unloaded,  it  is  necessaiy 
to  consider  whether  a  partial  load  may  or  may  not  produce,  at  anj 
point  of  the  beam,  a  more  intense  stress  than  an  uniform  load  over 
the  whole  beam. 

The  case  of  this  kind,  which  is  most  important  in  practice,  is 
that  in  which  a  beam  supported  at  both  ends  is  uniformly  loaded 
throughout  a  certain  portion  of  its  length  and  unloaded  throughout 
the  remainder ;  and  its  solution  depends  on  two  theorems. 

Theorem  I.  For  a  given  intensity  of  load  per  unit  of  lengfth,  an 
uniform  load  over  the  wfwle  beam  produces  a  greater  moment  of 
fleocfwre  at  each  cross  section  than  amy  partial  load 

Let  the  two  ends  of  the  beam  be  called  C  and  D,  and  any  inter- 
mediate cross  section  R  Then  for  an  uniform  load,  the  moment 
of  flexure  at  E  is  an  upward  moment,  being  equal  to  the  upward 
moment  of  the  supporting  force  at  either  of  the  ends  relatively  to 
E,  minus  the  downward  moment  of  the  uniform  load  between  that 
end  and  E.  A  partial  load  is  produced  by  removing  the  uniform 
load  from  part  of  the  beam,  situated  either  between  E  and  C,  be- 
tween E  and  D,  or  at  both  udes  of  E  First,  let  the  load  be 
i-emoved  from  any  part  of  the  beam  between  E  and  C.  Then  the 
downward  moment,  relatively  to  E,  of  the  load  between  E  and  D  is 
unaltered ;  and  the  upward  moment,  relatively  to  E,  of  the  support- 
ing force  at  D  is  diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  diminution  of 
that  force ;  thei'efore  the  moment  of  flexure  lb  diminished.  A  similar 
demonstration  applies  to  the  case  in  which  the  load  is  removed 
from  a  part  of  the  beam  between  E  and  D  ;  and  the  combined  effect 
of  those  two  operations  takes  place  when  the  load  is  removed  from 
portions  of  the  beam  lying  at  both  sides  of  E  ;  so  that  the  removal 
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of  the  load  from  any  portion  of  the  beam  diminishes  the  moTneni  of 
fUxwre  aJt  eckch  poi7U, — Q.  K  D. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  if  a  beam  be  strong  enough  to  bear  an  uni- 
form load  of  a  given  intensity y  it  will  bear  any  partial  load  of  the 
same  intensity. 

Theorem  IL  For  a  given  intensity  of  load  per  unit  of  length,  the 
greatest  shearing  force  al  any  given  cross  section  of  a  bea/in  takes  pla>ce 
wfien  the  longer  of  the  two  paHs  into  which  tlial  section  divides  the 
beam  is  loaded  amd  the  shorter  unloaded. 

Let  the  ends  of  the  beam,  as  before,  be  called  C  and  D,  and  the 
given  cross  section  E  ;  and  let  C  E  be  the  longer  part,  and  E  D  the 
Hhorter  part  of  the  beam.  In  the  first  place,  let  C  E  be  loaded  and 
E  D  unloaded.  Then  the  shearing  force  at  E  is  equal  to  the  support- 
ing force  at  D,  and  consists  in  a  tendency  of  E  D  to  slide  upwards 
relatively  to  C  E  The  load  may  be  altered,  either  by  putting 
weight  between  D  and  E,  or  by  removing  weight  between  0  and  E. 
If  any  weight  be  put  between  D  and  E,  a  force  equal  to  part  of 
that  weight  is  added  to  the  supporting  foi-ce  at  D,  and  therefore  to 
the  shearing  force  at  E;  but  a  force  equal  to  the  whole  of  that 
weight  is  taken  away  from  that  shearing  force ;  therefore  the  shear- 
ing force  at  E  is  diminished  by  the  alteration  of  the  load.  If 
weight  be  removed  from  the  load  between  C  and  E,  the  shearing 
force  at  E  is  diminished  also,  because  of  the  diminution  of  the 
supporting  force  at  D.  Therefore  any  alteration  from  that  distrir 
buiion  of  the  load  in  which  the  longer  segment  C  E  w  loaded ^  and  tfie 
shorter  segment  E  D  unloaded,  dimimslies  the  shearing  force  at  K 
— Q.E  D. 

In  designing  beams  where  the  shearing  force  is  borne  by  a  thin 
vertical  web,  or  by  lattice  work  (as  in  plate,  lattice,  and  other 
compound  gii-ders,  to  be  considered  more  frilly  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion), it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  this  Theorem,  and  to  provide 
strength,  at  each  cross  section,  sufficient  to  bear  the  shearing  force 
which  may  arise  from  the  longer  segment  of  the  beam  being  loaded 
and  the  shorter  unloaded. 

To  find  a  formula  for  computing  that  force,  let  c  be  the  half-span 
of  the  beam,  x  the  distance  of  the  given  cross  section,  E,  from  the 
middle  of  the  beam,  and  w  the  imiform  load  per  unit  of  length  on 
the  loaded  part  of  the  beam  C  R     The  length  of  that  part  is 

CE=:c-^x; 

and  the  amount  of  the  load  upon  it, 

w{c  +  x). 

The  centre  of  gravity  of  that  load  lies  at  a  distance  from  the  end, 
C,  of  the  beam  which  is  represented  by 
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C  +  X 

and  therefore  the  upward  supportmg  force  at  the  other  end  of  the 
beam,  D,  which  is  also  the  shearing  force  at  E,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

F  =  «;(<:+«)  •— -  +  2c=:—^^j—L (1.) 

It  has  already  been  shown,  in  Article  290,  that  the  shearing  force 
at  a  given  cross  section  with  an  uniform  load  is  F  =  to  x ;  hence 
the  excess  of  the  greatest  shearing  force  at  a  given  cross  section 
with  a  partial  Ic^,  above  the  shearing  force  at  the  same  cross 
flection  with  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity,  is 

p,_p^w(c-£^» (2.) 

At  the  ends  of  the  beam  this  excess  vanishes.     At  the  middle,  it 

consists  of  the  whole  shearing  force  F  =  -  «?  c,  or  one  quarter  of 

the  shearing  force  at  the  ends  ;  that  is,  one-eighth  of  the  amount 
of  an  uniform  load. 

314.  AUowMice  fMT  Weight  of  Beam. — When  a  beam  is  of  great 
span,  its  own  weight  may  bear  a  proportion  to  the  load  which  it 
has  to  carry,  sufficiently  great  to  require  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
determining  the  dimensions  of  the  beam.  Before  the  weight  of  the 
beam  can  be  known,  however,  its  dimensions  must  have  been  de- 
termined, so  that  to  allow  for  that  weight,  an  indirect  process  must 
be  employed. 

As  already  explained  in  Article  302,  the  depth  of  a  beam  is  de- 
termined by  the  deflection  which  it  is  desired  to  allow ;  and  the 
breacUh  remains  to  be  fixed  by  conditions  of  strength,  the  strength 
being  simply  proportional  to  the  breadth. 

Let  b'  denote  the  breadth  as  computed  by  considering  the  er- 
ternal  load  alone,  W.     Compute  the  weight  of  the  beam  from  that 

provisional  breadth,  and  let  it  be  denoted  by  B'.     Then  =;  is  the 

proportion  which  the  weight  of  the  beam  must  bear  to  the  entire  or 

W 

gross  load  which  it  is  calculated  to  support ;  and  ^73^  is  the 

proportion  in  which  the  gross  load  exceeds  the  external  load. 
Consequently,  if  for  the  provisional  breadth  b'  there  be  substituted 
the  excust  breadth, 

'=w^ w 
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the  beam  will  now  be  strong  enough  to  bear  both  the  proposed 
external  load  W,  and  its  own  weight,  which  will  now  be 

B  =  #^' (2-) 

&nd  the  true  gross  load  will  be 

w  =  w'^ <3> 

In  the  preceding  formulse,  both  the  external  load  and  the  weight 
of  the  beam  are  treated  as  if  uniformly  distributed — ^a  supposition 
^which  is  sometimes  exact,  and  always  sufficiently  near  die  truth 
for  the  purposes  of  the  present  Article. 

315.  ijimiUac  licagih  of  Beam. — The  gross  load  of  beams  of 
edmilar  figures  and  proportions,  varying  as  the  breadth  and  square 
of  the  depth  directly,  and  inversely  as  the  length,  is  proportional 
to  the  square  of  a  given  linear  dimension.  The  weights  of  such 
beams  are  proportional  to  the  cubes  of  corresponding  linear  dimen- 
sion&  Hence  the  weight  increases  at  a  faster  rate  than  the  gross 
load ;  and  for  each  particular  figure  of  a  beam  of  a  given  material 
and  proportion  of  its  dimensions,  there  must  be  a  certain  size  at 
^which  the  beam  will  bear  its  own  weight  only,  without  any  addi- 
tional load. 

To  reduce  this  to  calculation,  let  the  gross  working  uniformly- 
distributed  load  of  a  beam  of  a  given  figure,  as  in  Article  295,  bo 
expressed  as  follows  : — 


W 


=  «^f-^'; (1.) 


I,  h,  and  h  being  the  length,  breadth,  and  depth  of  the  beam,  /  the 
limit  of  workic^  stress,  and  n  a  factor  depending  on  the  form  of 
cross  section.     The  weight  of  the  beam  will  be  expressed  by 

B  =  Am/;6^; (2.) 

vf  being  the  weight  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  material,  and  k  a 
fisM^r  depending  on  the  figure  of  the  beauL  Then  the  ratio  of  the 
weight  of  the  b^un  to  the  gross  load  is 

W~8n/h' ^^'> 

which  increases  in  the  simple  ratio  of  the  length,  if  the  proportion 
J  is  fixed.     When  this  is  the  case,  the  length  L  of  a  beain^  whose 
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weight  (treated  as  uuifonnlj  distributed)  is  its  working  load,  is 
given  by  the  condition  ^  =  1 ;  that  is, 

This  limiting  length  having  once  been  determined  for  a  given  class 
of  beams,  may  be  used  to  compute  the  ratios  of  the  gross  load, 
weight  of  the  beam,  and  external  load  to  each  other,  for  a  beam  of 
the  given  class,  and  of  any  smaller  length,  ly  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing proportional  equation : — 

L  :  ^  •  L-/  :  ;  W  :  B  :  W-B (5.) 

To  illustrate  this  by  a  numerical  example,  let  the  beams  in  ques- 
tion be  plain  rectangular  cast  iron  beams,  so  that  n  =  -,  ^  =  1, 

m/  =  0*257  lb.  per  cubic  inch  ;  let  40,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  be 
*  taken  sub  the  modulus  of  rupture,  and  4  as  the  factor  of  safety,  so 

that/=  10,000  lbs.  per  square  inch ;  and  let  y  =  =-z.     Then 

L  =  3,459  inches  =  288  feet,  nearly. 

316.  A  Sloping  Beam,  like  that  represented  in  fig.  68,  Article 
142,  is  to  be  treated  like  a  horizontal  beam,  so  far  as  the  bending 
stress  produced  by  that  component  of  the  load  which  is  normal  to 
the  beam,  is  concerned.  The  component  of  the  load  which  acts 
along  the  beam,  is  to  be  considered  as  producing  a  direct  thrust 
along  the  beam,  which  is  to  be  combined  with  the  stress  due  to  the 
bending  component  of  the  load. 

317.  An  Originaiir  Cnrred  Bi-ani,  at  any  given  cross  section  made 
at  right  angles  to  its  neutral  surface,  so  far  as  the  bending  sti*ess  is 
concerned,  is  in  the  same  condition  with  an  originally  straight 
beam  at  a  similar  and  equal  cross  section  to  wliich  the  same 
moment  of  flexure  is  applied.  Beams  are  sometimes  made  with  a 
slight  convexity  upwards,  called  a  cambeTy  equal  and  opposite  to 
the  curvature  which  the  intended  working  load  would  produce  in 
an  originally  straight  beam.  The  effect  of  this  is  to  make  the 
beam  become  straight  under  the  working  load,  instead  of  curved, 
and  to  diminish  the  additional  stress  due  to  rapid  motion  of  the 
load,  which  additional  stress  arises  partly  from  the  curvature  of  the 
beam. 

318.  The    Expansion   and   Contraction    of  Eioag   Bcwms,    which 
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arise  from  the  changes  of  atanospheric  temperature,  ai^e  usually  pro- 
Tided  for  by  supporting  one  end  of  each  beam  on  rollers  of  steel  or 
hardened  cast  iron.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  in 
which  the  length  of  a  bar  of  certain  materials  is  increased  by  an 
elevation  of  temperature  from  the  melting  point  of  ice  (32*^  Fahr., 
or  0°  Centigrade)  to  the  boiling  point  of  water  under  the  mean 
atmospheric  pr^sure  (212°  Fahr.,  or  100°  Centigrade) ;  that  is,  by 
an  elevation  of  180°  Fahr.,  or  100°  Centigrade  :— 

Metaia 

Brass, '00216 

Bronze, 'ooiSi 

Copper, '00184 

Gold, '0015 

Cast  iron, -00111 

Wrought  iron  and  steel, •00114  to  '00125 

Lead, -0029 

Platinum, -0009 

Silver, '002 

Tin, 002  to  -0025 

Zinc, '00294 

Eabtht  Materials. 
(The  expansibilities  of  stone  from  Adie's  experiments.) 

Brick,  common, 'oo355 

»      fire, 0005 

Cement, -0014 

Glass,  average  of  different  kinds, '0009 

Granite, '0008  to  'ooop 

Marble, '00065  to  'oon 

Sandstone, -0009  to  '0012 

Slate, '00104 

TntBEB. 

(Expansion  along  the  grain,  when  dry,  according  to  Dr.  Joule, 
Proceed,  Roy.  Sac,  Nov.  5,  1857.) 

Baywoody •000461  to  '000566 

Deal, *ooo428  to  '000438 

Dr.  Joule  found  that  moisture  diminishes,  anntds,  and  even  re- 
verses, the  expansibility  of  timber  by  heat,  and  that  tension  in- 
creases it 

319.  The  EUuHc  Cvrre,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  is  the 
figure  assumed  by  the  longitudinal  axis  of  an  originally  straight 
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bar  under  any  system  of  bending  forces.  All  the  examples  of  tbe 
curvature,  slope,  and  deflection  of  beams  in  Article  300  and  the 
subsequent  Articles,  are  cases  in  which  the  elastic  curve  has  been 
determined  with  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficiently  close  under 
the  circumstances ;  that  is,  when  the  deflection  is  a  veij  small 
fraction  of  the  length.  The  present  Article  relates  to  the  figure  of 
the  elastic  curve  for  a  slender  Jkut  spring  of  vmform  section,  when 
acted  upon  either  by  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  oouples,  or  by  a 
pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces. 

The  general  equation  of  Article  300  applies  to  this  case,  viz^: — 


r"EI 


; (1.) 


I  being  the  uniform  moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  of  the  spring, 
E  the  modulus  of  elasticity^  M  the  moment  of  flexure  at  a  given 
point,  and  r  the  radiuB  of  curvature  at  that  point. 

When  a  spring  is  under  the  action  of  a  pair  ofeqwjd  amd  opposite 
couples  applied  to  its  two  ends,  then,  as  in  Article  304,  M  is  constant, 
r  is  constant,  and  the  elastic  curve  is  a  circular  arc  of  the  radius  r. 

When  a  spring  is  under  the  action  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite 
/orces,  let  A  and  B  denote  the  two  points  to  which  those  forces  are 
applied,  and  A  B  their  common  line  of  action.     The  figures  from 


.^=:W^::\:7' 


Fig.  146  a. 


Fig.  146  6. 


'cftP-  -8- 

Big.  146  a       Fig.  146  dL         Fig.  146  «. 

Fig.  146/ 

146  a  to  146y^  inclusive,  represent  various  forms  which  the  spring 
•may  assume,  viz. : — 

I.  When  the  forces  are  directed  towards  each  other-^ 
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o.  A  simple  arc,  like  a  bow,  meeting  A  B  at  tlie  points  A  and  B 
only. 

6,  c  An  undulating  figure,  crossing  A  B  at  any  number  of  inter- 
mediate points. 

cL  The  ]x>int8  A  and  B  coinciding,  which  may  give,  with  an 
endless  spring,  a  figure  of  8. 

IL  When  the  forces  are  directed  from  each  other — 

e.  One  or  more  loops,  with  the  ends  and  intermediate  portions 
meeting  or  crossing  A  B. 

/,  The  forces  acting  &om  each  other  at  the  points  A,  B,  in  two 
rigid  levers  A  D,  B  E,  to  which  the  spring  is  fixed  at  D  and  E  :  the 
spring  forming  one  or  more  looped  coils,  lying  altogether  at  one  side 
of  the  line  of  action  A  B. 

Let  P  be  the  common  magnitude  of  the  equal  and  opposite  forces 
applied  at  A  and  B,  and  x  the  perpendicular  distance  of  any  point 
O  in  the  elastic  curve  from  the  line  of  action  A  B.  Then  the  mo- 
ment of  flexure  at  that  point  is  obviously 

M  =  ajP; (2.) 

and  consequently  the  radius  of  curvature  at  that  point  is  given  by 
the  equation 

that  is  to  say,  the  radius  of  cicrvatnjtnre  is  inversdy  proportional  to  the 
perpendicular  distance  from  the  line  of  action  of  tJie  forces.  At  each 
of  the  points  in  figs.  146  a,  h,  c,  d^  and  6,  where  the  curve  meets  or 
crosses  A  B,  the  radius  of  curvature  is  infinite ;  that  is,  there  is  a 
point  of  contrary  flexure. 

The  above  geometrical  property  is  common  to  all  the  varieties  of 
curves  formed  by  an  uniform  spring  bent  by  a  pair  of  forces,  and 
is  suf&cient  to  enable  any  one  of  them  to  be  drawn  approximately, 
by  means  of  a  series  of  short  circular  arcs.  It  is  sufficient,  also,  to 
establish  all  their  other  geometrical  properties,  such  as  the  rela- 
tions between  their  rectangular  co-ordinifttes,  and  the  lengths  of 
their  arcs.  These  are  expressed  by  means  of  elliptic  functions; 
and  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  in  detail  in  this  treatise, 
except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Article, 
319  A. 

There  is  one  important  proposition,  however,  which  it  is  here 
necessary  to  prove ;  and  that  is  the  following 

Theorem.  That  a  spring  of  a  given  length  amd  section,  to  the  ends 
of  whose  neutral  surface  a  pair  of  forces  are  applied,  vsiU  not  be  bent 
tf  those  forces  are  less  them  a  certain  JinUe  magnitude.  Let  A  and 
B  in  fig.  146  a  be  the  two  ends  of  the  spring,  to  which  two  equal 
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And  opposite  forces  of  the  magnitude  P  are  applied,  directed  to- 
wards each  other  ;  the  spring  forming  a  single  arc  A  C  £,  of  the 
length  L  x  being,  as  before,  the  ordinate  of  any  point  C,  let  y  l>e 
the  distance  of  that  ordinate  from  A. 

The  smaller  the  force  P,  the  more  nearly  will  the  arc  A  C  B 
approach  to  the  straight  line  A  B  ;  and  in  order  to  find  the  small- 
est value  of  P  which  is  compatible  with  any  bending  of  the  spring, 
that  force  must  be  computed  on  the  supposition  that  the  ordinate 
X  at  each  point  is  insensibly  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
spring,  and  consequently,  that  the  length  of  the  arc  A  C  does  not 
sensibly  differ  from  that  of  its  abscissa  y.  This  being  the  case,  the 
curvature  at  any  point  C  b  to  be  taken  as  sensibly  given  by  the 
following  equation : — 

1 (Px^ 

which  value  being  inserted  in  equation  3,  gives 
d}x  _    P 

The  integral  of  this  equation  is 

V 

a?  =  a  •  sin  •  -, 

c 


■a^ (4) 


w 


where  c  =  \  /  -^ 


.(«•) 


In  order  that  x  may  be  =  0  at  the  points  A  and  B,  it  is  necessary 

that  when  y  =  l,-  should  he  z=  nv,  n  being  any  whole  niunber; 

and  consequently  that 

c=— (6.) 

n  «• 

Now  of  all  the  possible  values  of  n,  that  which  gives  the  least  value 
of  P  is  w  =  1  j  whence  we  find 

^  /El       I  .  ^       T«EI  ... 

and  iitaaJmUe  quamJtUy  is  the  smctUest  force  vMch  mU  bend  ike  gvcm 
spring  in  the  manner  proposed. — Q.  E.  D. 

Tins  investigation  proves  the  Theorem  in  question,  and  gives 
the  least  bending  force ;  but  as  it  leaves  the  constant  a  indeter- 
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niinate,  it  does  not  give  the  figure  assumed  by  the  spring,  which 
cannot  be  found  exactly  except  by  the  use  of  elliptic  functions. 

319  A.  The  HjdrMUitic  Arch,  described  in  Article  183,  is  of  tlie 
same  figure  with  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  repi*esented  in 
iig.  146/;  for  its  radius  of  curvature  at  any  point  is  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  perpendicular  distance  of  that  point  firom  a  given 
straight  line.  In  order  to  transform  all  the  equations  given  in 
that  Article  for  the  hydrostatic  arch  into  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions for  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  of  fig.  146  /  it  is  only 
necessary  to  put  for  the  constant  product  of  the  ordinate  and  radius 
of  curvature  tlie  following  value  : — 

EI 
xr=   p-. 

An  instrument  consisting  of  an  uniform  spring  attached  to  a  pair 
of  levers,  might  be  used  for  tracing  the  figures  of  hydrostatic 
arches  on  paper. 

This  property  of  the  coiled  and  looped  elastic  curve  is  analogous 
to  that  discovered  by  James  Bemouilli  in  the  simple  bow  of  fig. 
146  a,  viz.,  that  it  is  the  figure  assumed  by  the  vertical  longitu- 
dinal section  of  an  indefinitely  broad  slieet,  containing  a  liquid 
mass  whose  upper  horizontal  siurface  is  represented  by  A  B. 


Section  7. — On  Resistance  to  Tvneting  and  Wrenching. 

320.  The  Twisting  Rionient  or  moment  of  torsion,  applied  to  a 
bar,  is  the  moment  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  couples  applied 
to  two  cross  sections  of  the  bar,  in  planes  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  bar,  and  tending  to  make  the  portion  of  the  bar  between 
those  cross  sections  rotate  in  opposite  directions  about  that  axis. 
In  the  following  Articles,  twisting  moments  are  supposed  to  be 
expressed  in  inch-pounds, 

321.  sirengtii  of  a  Criinrfricni  Axle— A  cylindrical  axle,  A  B,  fig. 
147,  being  subjected  to  the  twisting 
moment  of  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site couples  applied  to  the  cross  sec- 
tions A  and  B,  it  is  required  to  find 
the  condition  of  stress  and  strain  at 
any  intermediate  cross  section  such 
as  S,  and  also  the  angular  displace-  ^^'  ^^^' 

ment  of  any  cross  section  relatively  to  any  other. 

From  the  uniformity  of  the  figure  of  the  bar,  and  the  uniformity 
of  the  twifsting  moment,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition  of  stress 
and  strain  of  all  cross  sections  is  the  same ;  also,  because  of  the 

2  a 
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circular  figure  of  each  cross  section,  the  condition  of  stress  and 
strain  of  sJl  particles  at  the  same  distance  from  the  axis  of  the 
cylinder  most  be  alika 

Suppose  a  circular  layer  to  be  included  between  the  cross  section 
S,  and  another  cross  section  at  the  distance  dz  from  it  The 
twisting  moment  causes  one  of  those  cross  sections  to  rotate  rela- 
tively to  the  other,  about  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  through  au 
angle  which  may  be  denoted  by  c^i.  Then  if  there  be  two  points 
at  the  same  distance  r  from  the  axis  of  the  cylinder,  one  in  the  one 
cross  section,  and  the  other  in  the  other,  which  points  were  origi- 
nally opposite  to  each  other,  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  axis,  the 
twisting  moment  shifts  one  of  those  points  laterally,  relatively  to 
the  other,  through  the  distance  re^t.  Consequently  the  part  of 
the  layer  which  lies  between  those  points  is  in  a  condition  of 
distortion,  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  radius  r ;  and  the  dis- 
tortion is  expressed  by  the  ratio 

^» 
'  =  -ji (1) 

which  varies  proportumally  to  the  distanoB  Jrom  the  axis.  There  is 
therefore  a  shearing  stress  at  each  point  of  the  cross  section  C, 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the 
axis  to  that  point,  and  whose  intensity  is  proportional  to  thai  radius^ 
being  represented  by 

?  =  C'  =  Cr-^^' (2.) 

The  STRENGTH  of  the  axle  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  /  be  the  limit  of  the  shearing  stress  to  which 
the  material  is  to  be  exposed,  being  the  tUtimaie  resistance  to 
wrenching  if  it  is  to  be  broken,  the  proof  resistance  if  it  is  to 
be  tested,  and  the  vxyrking  resistance  if  ihe  working  moment  of 
torsion  is  to  be  determined.  Let  r^  be  the  external  radius  of  the 
axle.  Then  /  is  the  value  of  q  at  the  distance  ri  from  the  axis ; 
and  at  any  other  distance  r,  the  intensity  of  the  shearing  stress  is 

'■^^ <^) 

Conceive  the  cross  section  S  to  be  divided  into  narrow  concentric 
rings,  each  of  the  breadth  dr.  Let  r  be  the  mean  radius  of  one  of 
these  ringa  Then  its  area  is  2  x  rdr;  the  intensity  of  the  shear- 
ing stress  on  it  is  that  given  by  equation  3,  and  the  leverage  of  that 
•tress  relatively  to  the  axis  of  the  cylinder  is  r;  consequently,  the 
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moment  of  the  shearing  stress  of*  the  ring  in  question,  being  the 
product  of  those  three  quantities,  is 

which  being  integrated  for  all  the  rings  from  the  centre  to  the 
circumference  of  the  cross  section  S,  gives  for  the  moment  of 
torsion,  and  of  resistance  to  torsion. 


M=!^./;V»rfr=^/»i (4.) 

(1=1-5708). 


.(6.) 


li*  the  axle  is  hollow,  r©  being  the  radius  of  the  hollow,  the  integi-al 
is  to  be  taken  from  r  =  r©  to  r  =  r, ;  and  the  moment  of  torsion 
becomes 

It  is  in  general  more  convenient  to  express  the  strength  of  an 
axle  in  terms  of  the  diameter  than  in  terms  of  the  radius.  Let  A| 
be  the  external  diameter  of  the  axle,  and  h^  its  internal  diameter, 
if  hollow;  then 

For  a  solid  aaile,  M  =  ^*  =  'gj; 

If  these  formulae  be  compared  with  those  applicable  to  solid  and 
hollow  cylindrical  beams  in  Article  295,  it  will  be  seen  that  they 
differ  only  in  the  numerical  factor,  which,  for  the  moment  of 

flexure,  is  iT^  =  -— ,  and  for  the  moment  of  torsion,  Jg  =  ^q* 

Hence  we  have  this  useful  principle,  that  for  eqtMxl  values  of  tlis 
limiimg  stress  f,  the  resistcmce  of  a  cylinder,  sUid  or  hoUow,  to 
torenching,  is  double  of  its  resistcmce  to  breaking  across. 

Values  of  the  co-elficient  of  ultimate  resistance  to  shearing  for 
ca^t  and  wrought  iron,  are  given  in  a  table  which  has  already  been 
referred  to.  The  co-efficient  for  cast  iron  is  somewhat  doubtful, 
because  the  experiments  give  varying  results.     That  given  in  the 
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table,  viz.,  27,700  is  adopted  An  the  authority  of  HodgkinsoD's 
wurk  On  Cast  Iron,  as  the  mean  of  the  experiments  considered 
by  him  the  most  trustworthy;  but  some  exi)erimeiits  give  a  vahie 
as  low  as  24,000,  and  others  a  value  as  high  as  30,000. 

With  respect  to  the  working  values  of  the  limiting  stress y,  the 
followuig  are  those  adopted  by  Tredgold  in  his  practical  rules  : — 

For  cast  iron, 7,650  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

For  wrought  iron, 8,570        „  „ 

This  amounts  to  allowing  a  factor  of  safety  of  about  4  for  cast 
iron  and  6  for  wrought  Practical  experience  of  the  strength  of 
wi'ought  iron  axles  confirms  the  co-efficient  given  above  for  wrought 
iron  very  closely,  it  having  been  found  that  such  axles  bear  a  work- 
ing stress  of  9,000  lbs,  per  square  inch  for  any  length  of  time,  if 
well  manufactured  of  good  material  The  co-efficient  for  cast  iron 
appears  to  leave  too  small  a  factor  of  safety  for  any  motion  except 
one  that  is  very  smooth  and  steady,  and  it  may  be  considered  that 
5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  a  safer  co-efficient  for  general  use. 
Hence  we  may  {mt,  as  the  limit  of  working  stress  in  sliafts. 

For  cast  iron, ./=  5,000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

For  wrought  iron, /=  9,000  „     (See  Appendix.) 

322.  Angle  of  Tmrston  of  a  Cfllndrical  Axle. — Suppose  a  pair  of 
diameters,  originally  parallel,  to  be  drawn  across  the  two  circular 
ends,  A  and  B,  of  a  cylindrical  axle,  solid  or  hollow ;  it  is  propi)sed 
to  find  the  angle  which  the  directions  of  those  lines  make  with 
each  other  when  the  axle  is  twisted,  either  by  the  working  moment 
of  torsion,  or  by  any  other  moment. 

This  question  is  solved  by  means  of  equation  2  of  Article  321, 
which  gives  for  the  angle  of  torsion  per  unii  of  lengthy 

di        q 
dx  ~  Cr' 

The  condition  of  the  axle  being  uniform  at  all  points  of  its  length, 

the  above  quantity  is  constant ;  and  if  a;  be  the  length  of  the  axle, 

and  i  the  angle  of  toralon  sought,  expressed  in  length  of  arc  to 

%      d  i 
nidius  1,  we  have  —  =  -r-j  and  therefore, 
X     dx 

'=S '■' 

L  Let  the  moment  of  toreion  be  the  working  tncnient^  for  which 

?=^ 

r    r, 
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Then  the  angle  of  torsion  is 

i^^^JL^. (2.) 

and  is  the  same  whether  the  axle  is  solid  or  hollow. 

A  value  of  C,  the  co-efl&cient  of  transverse  elasticity  for  cast  iron, 
is  given  in  the  table ;  but  it  is  uncertain,  as  experiments  are  dis- 
coixlant.  For  wrought  iron,  that  constant  has  been  found  with 
more  precision,  its  mean  value  being  about  9,000,000  lbs.  per 
&q\iare  inch.  Hence,  for  the  loarking  torsion  of  wrought  iron 
shafts,  we  may  make 

/__l  (^^ 

C"  1,000 ^^ 

II.  Let  the  moment  of  torsion  have  any  amount  M  consistent 
with  safety.     Then  for  — ,  we  have  to  put  the  equal  ratio  deduced 

T 

from  the  equations  4  and  5  of  Article  321,  by  substituting  q 
for  y  in  the  numerators  and  r  for  r,  in  the  denominators  j  that  ia 
to  say. 


For  solid  axleSf 

9 

—  5 

r 

2M 
=  — ,;  and 

♦  = 

qx 

2Maj 

32Ma; 

10-2 

Ma; 

For  hoUow  axles, 

r     : 

2M 

and 

,     qx 

2Mx 

/     A 

32MiB 

^\  —         r^  /-LA         TAX 

=  10-2 

'rt  /lA       iA\ 

(4) 


323.  The  B^niltence  ^f  a  Cylindrical  Axl«  is  the  piX)duct  of  one- 
haJf  of  the  greatest  moment  of  torsion  into  the  corresponding  angle 
of  torsion ;  and  it  is  given  by  the  following  equation  : — 


—-  =  -^ ^    '    for  a  sohd-shaft  j  or 
2         0*1  \j 

M!  =  /L(^7^)^  for  a  hoUow  shaft 
2         5-1  u/*r 


.(1.) 
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324.  Axles  not  Clrrnlar  In  Sectioa. — ^When  the  CroSS  section  of  ft 

shaft  is  not  circular,  it  is  certain  that  the  ratio  -  of  the  shearing 

T 

stress  at  a  given  point  to  the  distance  of  that  point  from  the  axis 
of  the  shaft,  is  not  a  constant  quantity  at  different  points  of  the 
cross  section,  and  that  in  many  cases  it  is  not  even  approximately 
constant ;  so  that  formulae  founded  on  the  assumption  of  its  b^ng 
constant  are  erroneous.  The  mathematical  investigations  of  M.  de 
St  Venant  have  shown  how  the  intensity  of  the  bearing  stress  ia 
distributed  in  certain  cases. 

The  most  important  case  in  practice  to  which  M.  de  St.  Venant^s 
method  has  been  applied  is  that  of  a  square  shaft ;  and  it  appears 
that  its  moment  of  torsion  is  given  by  the  formula 

M  =  0-281 /A»  nearly. 

325.  Bending  and  Twisdng  c^mMned  \  Cmnk  and  Axle. — ^A   shaft 

is  often  acted  upon  by  a  bending  load  and  a  pair  of  twisting  couples 
at  the  same  time.  In  that  case,  the  greatest  direct  stress  due  to 
the  bending  load,  and  the  greatest  shearing  stress  due  to  the  moment 
of  torsion,  are  to  be  combined  in  the  manner  already  illustrated  for 
beams,  in  Article  310. 

That  is  to  say,  let  />  be  the  greatest  stress  due  to  bending,  and  q 
that  due  to  twisting  ;  let/?,  be  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  result- 
ant stress,  and  i  the  angle  which  its  direction  makes  with  the  axis 
of  the  shaft.     Then 


2y. 


.(1.) 


tan2i  = 


One  of  the  most  important  examples  of  this  is  illustrated  in 
fig.  148,  which  represents  a  shaft  having  a  crank 
at  one  end.  At  the  centre  of  the  crank-pin, 
P,  is  applied  the  pressure  of  the  connecting 
rod ;  and  at  the  bearing,  S,  acts  the  equal  and 
opposite  resistance  of  that  bearing.  Represent- 
ing the  common  magnitude  of  those  forces  by  P, 
they  form  a  couple  whose  moment  is 

M  =  PSP. 

Fiif  148  Draw  P  N  perpendicular  to  S  N,  the  axis  of  the 

*'       ■  shaft ;  and  let  the  angle  P  S  N  =/     Then  the 

couple  M  may  be  resolved  into 
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A  bending  couple  P  •  N  S  =  M  cos^' j  and 
A  twisting  couple  P  •  N  P  =  M  sin  / 

E!c[Tial  and  opposite  couples  act  on  the  farther  end  of  the  shaft. 
Let  A  be  its  diameter. 

By  the  formulae  of  Article  295,  the  greatest  stress  produced  at  S 
l>y  the  bending  couple  is 

10-2  M  cosy  ,„. 

ariid  that  produced  by  the  twisting  couple,  according  to  Article 
321,  is 

51  MsinJ     piAnj  . 

^  =  ^         =  ""2"  ^ ^^-^ 

consequently,  by  the  equations  1  of  this  Article,  the  resultant 
greatest  stress  at  S,  and  its  inclination  to  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  are 


Pi  =  I (sec^  +  1)  =  —j^  (1  +  cosj)  ; 


.(4.) 


*      2^ 

and  by  making  p^^sf^  the  proper  diameter  can  be  determined 

These  results  may  be  represented  graphically  as  follows : — Draw 
S  Q  bisecting  the  angle  N  S  P,  and  P  Q  perpendicular  to  S  Q.  S  Q 
will  be  the  direction  of  the  resultant  greatest  stress  at  S,  and  the 
intensity  of  that  stress  will  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  caused  by  the 
bending  action  of  a  force  equal  to  P  and  applied  at  Q,  on  an  oblique 
section  of  the  shaft  perpendicular  to  S  Q  ;  and  also  the  same  as  the 
greatest  intensity  of  the  stress  which  would  be  produced  at  S  by 
the  direct  bending  action  of  a  force  equal  to  P  applied  at  M  in  the 
axis  of  the  shafts  with  the  leverage 


^«spi±^=?l±^. 


.(5.) 


326.  The  Vcetit  ^r  wheels  are  made  sufficiently  strong,  to  provide 
against  an  action  analogous  to  combined  twisting  and  bending, 
which  may  arise  from  the  whole  force  transmitted  by  a  pair  of 
wheels  happening  to  act  on  one  comer  of  one  tooth,  such  as  C 
or  D,  fig.  149. 

In  fig.  150,  let  the  shaded  part  represent  a  portion  of  a  cross 
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section  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  A  of  fig.  149,  and  let  EHKP 

be  the  face  of  a  tooth,  ou 
one  corner  of  which,  P,  acta 
the  force  represented  hy 
that  letter.  Conceive  any 
p sectional   plane   EF  to   in- 


H 


Fig.  160.  tersect  the  tooth  from  the 

side  E  P  to  the  crest  P  K, 

and  let  PG  be  perpendicular  to  that  plana 

L«t  h  be  the  thickness  of  the  tooth,  and  let 

rJu^  EF  =  6,PG  =  ^. 

Then  the  moment  of  flexure  at  the  section 
£F  is  Tl,  and  the  greatest  stress  produced  by  that  moment  of 
flexure  at  that  section  is 

which  is  a  maximum  when  .„^  P  E  F  =  45°,  and  b  =  21,  having 
then  the  value, 

Consequently,  the  proper  thickness  for  the  tooth  is  given  by  the 
equation 

'9- (1.) 

This  formula  is  Tredgold's ;  according  to  whom  the  proper  value 
for  the  gi-eatest  working  stress  /is  4,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  when 
the  teeth  are  of  cast  iron. 

Sbction  8. — On  Crushing  by  Bendmg, 

327.  introaactory  Reuiariu. — Pillars  and  struts  whose  length* 

exceed  t^eir  diameters  in  considerable  proportions  (as  is 

almost  always  the  case  with  those  of  timber  and  metal), 

^      give  way  not  by  direct  crushing,  but  by  bending  sideways 

B  ^  A  *^**  breaking  across,  being  crushed  at  one  side,  as  at  A, 

\^      fig.  151,  and  torn  asunder  at  the  other,  as  at  R 

There  does  not  yet  exist  any  complete  theory  of  this 
I  phenomenon.     The  formul£e  which  have  been  provision- 

Pig.  1 61.   ^^^y  adopted  are  founded   on  a  mode  of  investigation 
partly  theoretical   and  partly  empirical      Those  which 
will  first  be  explained  are  of  a  form  proposed  by  Tredgold  on  theo- 
retical grounds.     Having  fallen  for  a  time  into  disuse,  they  were 


v^ 
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revived  by  Professor  Lewis  Gordon,  who  determined  the  values  of 
the  constants  contained  in  them  by  a  comparison  of  them  with 
Hodgkinson's  experiments  Then  will  be  given  Hodgkinson's  own 
empirical  fornmlse  for  the  ultimate  strength  of  cast-iron  pillars. 

328.  Strcncih  ^f  Iron  Plllnrn  mid  Strata. — Let  P  be  the  load  which 
acts  on  a  long  pillar  or  strut,  and  S  its  sectional  area.  Then  one 
part  of  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  is  simply 
the  intensity  due  to  the  umform  distribution  of  the  load  over  the 
section,  and  may  be  represented  thus  : — 

Another  part  of  the  greatest  stress  is  that  which  arises  from  the 
laCeral  bending,  which  will  take  place  in  that  direction  in  which 
the  pillar  is  most  flexible  ;  that  is,  in  the  dii*ection  of  its  least  dia- 
meter, if  the  diameters  are  unequal.  Let  h  be  that  diameter,  and 
b  the  diameter  perpendicular  to  it ;  let  I  be  the  length  of  the  pillar, 
and  let  v  be  the  greatest  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  pillar  from  its 
original  straight  position.  Then,  as  in  the  case  of  a  spring,  Article 
319,  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  is  P  t? ;  and  the  greatest  stress 
produced  by  that  moment  (which  will  be  denoted  by  p")  is  directly 
as  the  moment,  and  inversely  as  the  breadth  and  square  of  the 
-thickness  of  the  pillar  (Article  295)  ;  that  is, 

But  the  gi*eatest  deflection  consistent  with  safety  is  directly  as  the 
sc|iiare  of  the  length,  and  inversely  as  the  thickness  (Article  300) ; 
that  is, 

also,  the  product  hh?  \a  proportional  to  the  sectional  area  S  and  to 
the  thickness  A*     Ck)nsequently  we  have  the  proportional  equation 

that  is,  the  additional  stress  due  to  bending  is  to  the  stress  due  to 
direct  pressu/rSf  in  a  ratio  which  increases  as  the  squa/re  ofUis  propor- 
tion in  which  tJis  length  oftfie  pHlar  exceeds  tlie  least  diameter. 

The  whole  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  material  of  the 
pillar,  being  made  equal  to  a  co-efficient  of  sti*engthy^  is  expressed 
iy  the  following  equation  : — 


/=^.p-  =  |(l.«.;); (1.) 
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in  which  a  is  a  constant  co-efficient,  to  be  detennined  by  expefi' 
ment.     Hence  the  following  is  the  strength  of  a  long  pillar : — 

/s 


p  = 


1+a 


h- 


(2.) 


The  following  are  the  values  of /and  a  for  the  ultimcUe  strength^ 
as  computed  by  Prof.  Gordon  from  Hodgkinson^s  experimenta 
on  pillars  fixed  at  the  ends,  by  having  flat  capitals  and  bases, 
as  in  fig.  152 : — 

/,  lbs.  per  inch. 


Wrought  iron,  solid  rectangular  section,  36,000 

Cast  iron,  hollow  cylinder, 80,000 

„         soHd  „       80,000 


1 
3,000' 
J_ 
800* 
_!_ 
400' 


A  pillar  rounded  at  both  ends,  as  in  tig.  154,  is  as  flexible  as 
a  pillar  of  the  same  diameter,  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  of  double  the 

length ;  and  its  strength  might  there- 
fore be  expected  to  be  the  same;  a 
conclusion  verified  by  the  experimaits 
of  Hodgkinson.  Hence,  for  such 
pillars, 

^       /a 


w  u  y 


i=k. 


i 


+  4a^ 


.(3.) 


Fig.  152.        Fig.  163.       Fig.  164. 


Hodgkinson  found  the  strength  of  a 
pillar,  fixed  at  one  end  and  rounded 
■  at  the  other  (fig.  153),  to  be  a  mean 
between  the  strengths  of  two  pillars  of 
the  same  length  and  diameter,  one  fixed  at  both  ends,  and  the  other 
rounded  at  both  ends. 

Taking  the  proof  load  as  one-half  of  the  breaking  load  for  wrought 
iron,  and  one-third  for  cast  iron,  and  the  working  load  as  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-sixth  of  the  breaking  load  for  both  materials,  the 
following  are  the  values  to  be  assigned  to  the  limit  of  stress/under 
diflerent  circumstances : — 


Load — Breaking. 

Proof. 

Working. 

Wrought  iron. 
Cast  iron, 

36,000 

80,000 

18,000 
26,700 

6,000  to    9,000 

13,300  to  20,000 
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111  ttsiiig  the  formulae  2  and  3,  the  ratio  -  is  generally  fixed  before- 

band,  to  a  degree  of  approximation  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the 
calculatioa    (See  Appendix.) 

329.  Coaii«ctiii|{  JBods  of  engines  are  to  be  considered  as  in  the 
condition  of  struts  rounded  at  both  ends ;  Ptot^a  Rods,  as  in  the 
condition  of  stmts  fixed  at  one  end  and  rounded  at  the  other. 

330.  ComiMiriMii  ofCaiit  niiti  Wroaght  Iron. — ^When  the  ultimate 
strength  per  square  inch  of  section  of  pillars  is  computed  by  means 
of  equation  2  of  Article  328,  it  appears  that  for  the  smaller  pro- 
f  >ortions  of  length  to  diameter,  cast  iron  is  the  stronger  material ; 
but  that  its  strength  diminishes  as  the  proportion  of  length  to 
diameter  increases,  faster  than  that  of  wrought  iron  ;  so  that  for 
the  proportion 

lihxi  JM5  :  1  :  :  26i  :  1  nearly, 

those  materials  in  the  shape  of  solid  pillars,  rectangular  for  wrought 
iron,  cylindrical  for  cast,  are  equally  strong,  and  beyond  that  pro- 
portion wrought  iron  is  the  stronger.  This  result  was  pointed  out 
by  Prof  Gordon.     The  following  table  illusti-ates  it : — 


I 

TO 

34,840 
64,000 

20 

3i,7<55 
40,000 

26*4 

29,230 
29,230 

30 

27,700 
24,620 

40 

23,480 
16,000 

A 

Breaking  load, 
lbs.  per  square 

inch,  =  ^ 

"Wrought, 
solid  rect- 
angular. 

Cast,  solid 
cylindrical, 

331.  Hodfiklaaon's  Foroinbi  for  Che  IJltlmaie  Sirengtlt  of  Cast 
Iron  Piiiarm  as  deduced  by  that  author  from  his  own  experiments,. 
are  as  follows  : — 

I.  When  the  length  is  not  less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter. 

For  solid  cylindrical  pillars,  h  being  the  diameter,  in  inches,  and- 
L  the  length  in  feet, 

*^-^L'' 


..(1.) 


For  hollow  cylindrical  pillars,  A,  being  the  external,  and  h^  the- 
internal  diameter,  in  inches,  and  L  the  length  in/eet, 


P  =  A 


h\-*  -  J^ 


.(2.) 


The  values  of  the  00-efficient  A  are  as  follows  : — 
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(I.)  For  solid  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 14*9 

(2.1  „  „  flat  ends, 44*16 

(S,\  For  hollow  pillars  with  rounded  ends, 1 3 -o 

(4.)  n  „  flat  ends, 443 

II.  When  the  length  is  less  than  thirty  times  the  diameter. 

Let  b  denote  the  breaking  load  of  the  pillar,  as  computed  by  the 
preceding  formulse.  Let  c  denote  the  crushing  load  of  a  short  block 
of  the  same  sectional  area  S,  as  computed  by  the  formula 

c  =  49  tons  X  S  in  square  inches (3.) 

Then  the  correct  crushing  load  of  the  pillar  is 

be 


P  = 


A      3^' 

&  +  T 


.(4.) 


j=. 


332.  In  Sectioaa  for  Framework,  the  bars  which  act  as  struts,  in 
•order  that  they  may  have  sufficient  stiffness,  are  made  of  various 

figures  in  cross  section, 
of  which  some  examples 
are  given  in  figs,  i^o 
(augle),  156  (channel), 
157  (a  cross -shaped 
Fig.  165.  Fis.156.  Fig.  157.       ^  ^6»-     ^^tioi,,   XU^   in  M- 

lattice  girders),  and  158  (T-section).    In  some  large  lattice  girdet^ 

the  struts  are  composed  of  a  pair  of  parallel  T-bars,  such  as  tig. 

158,  with  their  middle  ribs  turned  towards  each  other,  and  con- 

•nected  together  by  a  lattice  work  of  small  diagonal  bars,    In 

applying  to  wrought  iron  struts  the  formulee  of  Article  528,  pp. 

P  PS 

.'361,  362,  for  r^  there  is  to  be  substituted  i^.y-f ;  J  being  the  Uasi 

moment  of  inertia  of  the  section  (Article  96,  pp.  77-82). 

333.  Wrou  .ht  Iron  €eiia  are  rectangular  tubes  (generally  squaiv) 
•composed  of  tour  plate  iron  sides,  ri vetted  to  angle  iron  bars  at  the 

^ ^         corners,  a«  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  159.    This 

mode  of  construction  was  designed  by  Fairhairn, 
to  resist  a  thrust  along  the  axis  of  the  tube. 
The  ultimate  resistance  of  a  single  square -0011  to 
crushing  by  the  buckling  or  bending  of  its  sides, 
when  the  thickness  of  the  plates  is  fiot  less  than 
one-  hirtieth  of  the  diameter  of  the  ceU^  as  dete^ 
mined  by  Fairbairn  and  Hodgkinson,  is 

27,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  section  of  iron. 


Fig.  159. 
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Large  steel  tubes  of  circular  section,  12  feet  to  3  feet  diameter, 
l>iiilt  up  of  steel  plates  rivetted  together,  were  used  in  the  Forth 
Sridge  for  the  great  principals  of  the  cantilevers. 

334.  The  sm«s  ^r  pioie  oirders  are  subjected  to  a  diagonal 
-fclirust  arising  from  the  shearing  stress,  and  are  usually 
Btifiened  bj  means  of  T-ribs,  in  the  manner  shown  in 
iig.  160.     The  entire  depth  across  the  ribs  may  be  taken 
iM  represent  h  in  the  formulae  of  Article  326. 

335.  Timher    Pmin   and    Strnis. — The   following   for^ 

mala  is  given  on  the  authority  of  Hodgkinson's  experi- 
ments, for  the  ultimate  resistance  of  posts  of  oak  and 
red  pine  to  crushing  by  bending : — 


.(1.) 


) 


Fig.  160. 


S  being  the  sectional  area  in  square  inches,  /*  :  I  the  ratio  of  the 
least  diameter  to  the  length,  <i.nd  A  =  3,000,000  lbs.  per  square 
inch. 

The  factor  of  safety  for  the  working  load  of  timber  being  10,  A 
is  to  be  made  =  300,000  only,  if  P  is  the  working  load. 

For  square  posts  and  struts,  the  foimula  becomes 


P  =  A 


A* 


.(2.) 


If  the  strength  of  a  timber  post  be  computed  both  by  this  formula 
and  by  the  formula  for  direct  crushing,  viz.  : — 


P  =/s, , 


.(3.) 


the  lesser  value  should  be  adopted  as  the  true  stren^h. 

The  above  formulae  are  for  posts  and  struts  fixed  at  both  ends. 
For  those  which  are  freely  jointed  at  both  ends,  the  strength  is 
reduced  to  one  fourth. 

'  Weisbach  applies  to  timber  posts  and  struts  a  formula  identical 
with  equation  2  of  page  362,  with  the  following  values  of  the  con- 
stants : — 

/=  7,200  lbs.  on  the  square  inch. 

1 
250 

The  resistance  of  timber  to  crushing,  while  green,  is  about  one- 
half  of  its  resistance  after  having  been  dried. ^ 

*  For  results  of  tests  of  large  sized  pieces  of  timber,  see  Lanza's 
Applied  Mechanics. 
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SscnoK  9. — On  Compound  Girden,  FrameSf  and  Bridges. 

336.  €*mpMiad  Oirdcni  In  ctencnd. — ^A  oompound  girder  is  a 
Btructure  which,  as  a  whole,  acts  as  a  beam,  resisting  bending  and 
breaking  by  a  transverse  lofiwi  ;  but  whose  parts  are  subjected  to 
a  variety  of  stresses  of  different  kinds,  requiring  to  be  separately 
considered ;  such  as  the  Warren  girder  of  Articles  162  and  163, 
and  the  Lattice  girder  of  Articles  164  and  165. 

In  Part  IL,  Chapter  IL,  Section  1,  it  has  already  been  shown 
how  to  determine  the  total  stresses  which  act  on  the  sevei^  pieces 
of  a  &ame ;  in  section  6  of  the  present  chapter,  it  has  been  shown 
how  the  stress  is  distributed  in  a  continuous  beam  ;  and  in  that  and 
other  sections,  the  resistance  of  materials  to  the  various  kinds  of 
stress  has  been  considered.  The  principal  object  of  the  present 
section  is  to  indicate,  by  referring  back  to  previous  Articles,  where 
the  data  and  formulae  for  determining  the  strength  of  the  different 
parts  of  certain  compound  structures  are  to  be  found. 

A  girder  consists  of  three  principal  parts  :  a  lower  rib,  to  resist 
tension ;  an  upper  rib,  to  resist  thrust ;  and  a  vertical  weh  or  fraftie, 
to  resist  shearing  foroeu 

337.  Fiaie  oirdcrs  are  treated  of  in  this  section  rather  than  in 
section  6,  because  the  slender  propotions  of  the  parts  subjected  to 
a  thrust  sometimes  render  it  necessary  to  compute  their  strength 

according  to  the  laws  of  I'esistance  to 
crushing  by  bending,  explained  in  Ar- 
ticle 328.  Some  of  the  forms  of  cross  sec- 
tion employed  in  such  beams  are  shown 
in  figs.  161,  162,  163, 164,  and  165.  Fig. 
161  is  a  plain  I-shaped  beam,  rolled  in 
one  piece.  In  fig.  162,  the  upper  aod 
lower  ribs  consist  each  of  a  flat  bar  or 
narrow  plate  ri vetted  to  a  pair  of  angles, 
the  two  pairs  of  angles  being  rivetted  to 
the  upper  and  lower  edges  of  the  ve^ 
tical  web.  In  fig.  163  the  construction 
is  the  same,  except  that  the  vertical 
web  is  double :  this  is  the  "  booa^am^ 
long  employed  in  the  platforms  of  blast 
furnaces,  and  firr,t  used  in  a  railway  bridge  by  Andrew  Thomson 
about  1832,  on  the  Pollok  and  Govan  Railway.  In  ^g.  154,  the 
upper  and  lower  ribs  are  each  buUt  of  several  layers  of  narrow 
plates  or  flat  1  ars,  rivetted  to  each  other  and  to  a  pair  of  angles ; 
the  upper  and  lower  pairs  of  angles  are  rivetted  to  the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  vertical  web,  and  the  plates  of  the  vertical  web 
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A 
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Fig.  163. 


Fig.  164. 
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are  connected  and  stiffened  at  each  of  their  vertical  joints  by  a 
f  >air  of  T-sections,  in  the  manner  of  which  a  horizontal  section  has 
been  already  given  in  fig.  160,  Article  334.  The  object  of 
building  the  larger  sizes  of  hoiizontal  ribs  in  layers,  instead  of 
malcing  them  in  one  piece,  is  to  make  them  of  those  sizes  of 
material  which  can  easily  be  rolled  of  good  quality,  and  which  are 
usually  found  in  the  market.  Beams  resembling  fig.  164  are 
sometimes  made  w  th  a  double  vertical  web,  for  the  sake  of  lateral 
stifiness. 

!Fig.  165  represents  the  general  form  of  the  cross  section  of  the 
tzibtUar  or  celltdar  girders,  characterized  by 
Stephenson's  principle,  of  carrying  the  railway 
through  the  interior  of  the  beam,  and  by  Fair- 
bairn's  principle,  of  giving  stiffness  by  means  of 
cells,  already  described  in  Article  333.  The 
joints  of  the  cells  were  connected  and  stiffened  by 
covering  plates  outside  as  well  as  angle  irons 
inside;  and  the  plates  of  the  two  sides,  which 
form  a  double  vertical  web,  are  stiffened  and 
connected  by  T-irons,  like  those  of  fig.  164. 

fbcamples  of  these  bridges  are  seen  in  the 
Britannia  and  Conway  Bridges,  North  Wales, 
and  Victoria  Bridge,  Montreal.     Designs  of  open  ^'S-  i^'^- 

work  are  now  adopted  by  engineers. 

In  all  plate  girders,  the  joints  exposed  to  tension  should  have 
covering  plates,  double  rivetted  if  the  stress  is  great  enough  to 
require  it,  which  is  almost  always  the  case  in  the  lower  rib  (see 
Article  280).  The  joints  exposed  to  thrust  should  be  exactly 
plane,  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  thrust, 
accurately  fitted,  and  perfectly  close,  that  the  surfaces  may  abut 
equally  over  their  whole  extent.  Should  open  or  irregular 
abutting  joints  be  discovered  after  the  girder  has  been  put 
together,  they  should  be  filed  out,  and  a  fiat  plate  of  steel  driven 
tight  into  each  opening.  The  plates  or  bars  of  which  built  ribs 
are  composed  should  break  joint  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  bond 
of  brickwork. 

In  plate  girders  generally,  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for  practical 
pui'poses  to  consider  the  whole  bending  moment  M  at  any  vertical 
section  as  borne  by  the  upper  and  lower  ribs,  and  the  whole 
shearing  stress  F  by  the  vertical  web ;  and  also  to  consider  the 
resistance  of  each  of  the  horizontal  ribs  as  concentrated  at  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  its  section.  Let  h  be  the  vertical  depth 
between  the  centres  of  gravity  of  the  sections  of  the  upper  and 
lower  ribs;  then  the  common  value  of  the  thrust  along  the 
compressed  rib,  and  the  tension  along  the  stretched  rib,  is 
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Let  Si  be  the  sectional  area  of  the  compressed  rib,yj  its  i-esistance 
to  crushing  per  square  inch,  S^  the  sectional  area  of  the  sti-etched 
rib,^  its  resistance  to  tearing  per  square  inch;  then 

P_   M  P  _  M 

^''^/rAh'^-j.-M <^^ 

The  values  of  the  tenacity ^i  have  already  been  considered  in  sec- 
tion 3.  For  plate  beams  with  double-rivetted  covering  plates,  its 
ultimate  value  may  be  taken  at  abont  45,000  lbs.  per  square  inch 
of  section  of  rib.  The  ultimate  resistance  to  crushing,  )[,  may  be 
taken  at  its  full  value  of  36,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  in  great  tubnlar 
girders  ;  but  when  the  compressed  rib  is  naiTOw  as  compared  with 
its  length,  the  tendency  to  lateral  bending  may  be  allowed  for  by 
means  of  the  following  empirical  formula,  of  the  kind  already  ex- 
plained in  section  8,  Article  328:  -- 

/x  =  ,-r7-7^J (»•) 

where/ =  36,000,  a  =  ^-t^ttt.,  h'  =  the  breadth  of  the  compressed 

rib,  and  I'  =  the  span  of  the  girder,  if  it  is  not  laterally  stiffened 
by  framing.  In  cases  in  which  parallel  beams  are  stiffened  by  hori- 
zontal diagonal  braces,  I'  may  be  taken  to  denote  the  distance  along 
the  rib  between  a  pair  of  the  points  to  which  braces  are  attached. 

Let  t  be  the  thickness  of  the  vertical  web  if  single,  or  the  sum 
of  the  thicknesses  if  double.  Then  its  sectional  area  is  /» ^  nearly ; 
consequently,  if  ,^  be  its  resistance  per  unit  of  section  to  the  shears 
ing  force, 

F                    F 
ht=z^;  a.nd  t  =  j-^; *. (4.) 

and  as  the  shearing  stress  is  equivalent  to  a  pidl  and  a  thrast  in 
directions  perpendicular  to  each  other,  and  at  angles  of  45''  to  the 
horizon,/  should  be  the  resistance  of  the  vertical  web  to  crushing^ 
as  determined  by  equation  2  of  Article  328,  page  362,  in  which, 

for  .  is  to  be  substituted  ,-jj,  h  being  the  depth  of  the  web,  as  before, 

and  h"  the  width  across  the  flanges  of  the  stiffening  ribs. 

The  shearing  force  F  at  each  cross  section  is  to  be  computed  as 
for  a  partial  load,  extending  over  the  greater  of  the  two  segments 
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into  which  the  section  divides  the  heam,  as  explained  in  Article 
313.  The  weight  of  the  heam  itself  may  be  allowed  for,  either 
l>y  the  method  of  Article  314,  or  by  the  approximate  method  of 
Article  315. 

Owing  pi-obably  to  the  yielding  of  the  joints,  it  is  found  that  in 
oomputing  the  deflection  of  plate  girders,  when  first  loaded  .(Articles 
300  to  303),  a  smaller  modulus  of  elasticity  ought  to  be  taken  than 
for  continuous  iron  bars.  Its  value  in  lbs.  per  square  inch  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  value  for  a  continuous  bar^  so  that  the  deflection 
is  about  one-half  greater.  But  the  pai*t  of  that  deflection  due  to 
the  yielding  of  the  joints  is  permanent;  so  that  after  the  joints 
have  '^come  to  their  bearing"  the  modulus  of  elasticity  becomes  the 
same  as  for  a  continuous  bar. 

338.  For  Hair-I^BUicct  Beam*  and  Latilcct  Beams,  the  methods  of 
determining  the  total  sti*esses  have  been  fully  considered  in  Articles 
162,  163,  164,  and  165;  and  it  has  only  to  be  added  here,  that 
the  shearing  force  should  be  computed  for  a  partial  load,  as 
in  Article  313.  The  ultimate  tenacity  of  the  ties  may  be 
taken  at  f^  =  from  50,000  to  60,000  lbs.  per  square  inch.  The 
resistance  of  the  struts  is  to  be  computed  as  in  Article  328.  The 
figure  of  the  strut  diagonals  has  been  considered  in  Article  332. 
The  compressed  rib  may  be  a  T-bar  in  small  beams,  and  in  larger 
beams  a  built  rib  or  a  cell.  The  remarks  made  in  the  last  Article 
on  abutting  joints  and  on  deflection  are  equally  applicable  in  the 
present  case.  In  designing  those  joints  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  bolts,  rivets,  or  keys,  the  principles  of  Article  280  should 
lie  observed.      (See  Appendix.) 

339.  A  B«wBiriafl(  oivder  consists  of  an  arched  rib  resisting 
thrust ;  a  horizontal  tie  resisting  tension,  and  holding  together  the 
ends  of  the  arched  rib;  a  series  of  vertical  suspending  bars,  by 


Fig.  166. 


which  the  platform  is  hung  from  the  arched  rib,  and  a  series  of 
diagonal  braces  between  the  suspending  bars.  A  form  of  girder 
intermediate  in  shape  between  the  bowstring  and  lattice  forms 
has  been  much  used  in  recent  structures. 

The  arched  rib  may  be  treated  as  uniformly  loaded.     Accord- 
ing to  Article  178,  its  condition  is  like  that  of  an  uniformly- 
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loaded  chain  inverted,  and  ita  proper  form  a  pa/raboUk;  and  the 
thrust  along  it  at  each  point  is  to  be  found  by  the  formula  c€ 
Article  169.  The  tension  along  the  horizontal  tie  is  equal  to 
the  uniform  horizontal  component  of  the  thrust  along  the  arched 
rib. 

The  tension  on  each  vertical  suspending  bar  is  the  weight  of  th<Ka 
portions  of  the  platform  and  of  the  tie  rod  which  hang  &om  it 
To  give  lateral  stability  to  the  girder,  the  suspending  bars  are 
usually  made  of  considerable  bres^th,  and  of  a  form  of  horuontai 
section  resembling  figs.  160  and  161,  and  are  firmly  bolted  to  the 
cross  beams  of  timber  or  of  wrought  iron  which  carry  the  roadway. 

When  the  beam  is  uniformly  loaded,  the  arched  rib  is  equilibrated, 
and  there  is  no  stress  on  the  diagonals.  The  strength  of  the  two 
diagonals  which  cross  each  other  at  a  given  plane  of  section  S  S'.  is 
to  be  adapted  to  sustain  the  eaccess  of  the  greater  shearing  force  due 
to  a  partial  had  above  that  (hie  to  an  uniform  load,  as  given  by  the 
formulse  of  Article  313. 

340.  8iiir«Ded  8ttspenai«n  Bridges. — ^The  suspension  bridge  is  that 
which  requires  the  least  quantity  of  material  to  support  a  given 
load.  But  when  it  consists,  as  in  Article  169,  solely  of  cables  or 
chains,  suspending  rods,  and  platform,  it  alters  its  figure  with  every 
alteration  of  the  distribution  of  the  load;  so  that  a  moving  load 
causes  it  to  oscillate  in  a  manner  which,  if  the  load  is  heavy  and 
the  speed  great,  or  even  if  the  application  of  a  small  load  takes 
place  by  repeated  shocks,  may  endanger  the  bridge.  To  diminish 
this  evil,  it  has  long  been  the  practice  pai*tially  to  stiffen  suspension 
bridges  by  means  of  framework  at  the  sides  resembling  a  lattice 
girder. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that,  to  make  a  suspension  bridge  as 
stiff  as  a  girder  bridge,  we  should  use  lattice  girders  sufficiently 
strong  to  bear  the  load  of  themselves,  and  that,  such  being  the  case, 
there  would  be  no  use  for  the  suspending  chains.  But  Mr.  P.  W. 
Barlow,  having  made  some  experiments  upon  models,  finds  that 
very  light  girders,  in  comparison  with  what  were  supposed  to  be 
necessary,  are  sufficient  to  stiffen  a  suspension  bridge.  If  mathe- 
maticians had  directed  their  attention  to  the  subject,  they  might 
have  anticipated  this  result 

The  present  is  believed  to  be  the  first  investigation  of  its  theoiy 
which  has  appeared  in  print 

The  weight  of  the  chain  itself,  being  always  distributed  in  the 
same  manner,  resists  alteration  of  the  figure  of  the  bridge.  By 
leaving  it  out  of  account,  therefore,  an  error  will  be  made  on  the 
safe  side  as  to  the  stiffiiess  of  the  bridge,  and  the  calculation  will  be 
simplified. 

Let  fig.  167  represent  one  side  of  a  suspension  bridge,  in  which  • 
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g^er  is  used  to  stiffen  the  bridge.     In  order  that  it  may  do  so 
effectually,  any  partial  or  concentrated  load  on  the  platform  must,  by 


Fig.  167. 


means  of  the  girder,  be  ti'ans- 
mitted  to  the  chain  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  be  uniformly 
distributed  on  the  chain. 

The  girder  must  have  its 
ends  so  fixed  to  the  piers  as 
to  be  incapable  of  rising  or 
falling.  Then  the  forces 
which  act  upon  it  may  be 
thus  classed  : — downtvardy 
the  load  as  applied ;  doum- 
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ward  or  upwa/rd,  the  resistances  of  the  fastenings  of  the  ends  to 
their  vertical  displacement;  uptva/rd,  the  uniformly  distributed 
tension,  acting  through  the  suspension  rods,  between  the  girder 
and  the  chain. 

The  girder  will  be  supposed  to  be  of  uniform  section  throughout 
its  length. 

Two  cases  will  be  considered  : — first,  that  in  which  a  given  load 
is  concentiuted  in  the  middle  of  the  girder;  and  seconSy,  that  in 
which  a  given  portion  of  the  length  of  that  girder  is  uniformly 
loaded,  and  the  remainder  unloaded,  like  the  partially  loaded  beam 
of  Article  313.     The  second  case  is  the  most  important  in  practice. 

In  each  case,  the  half-span  of  the  bridge  will  be  denoted  by  Of 
and  the  horizontal  distance  of  any  point  from  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  by  x. 

Case  I.  A  single  load  W,  applied  at  the  cenh'e  of  the  girder,  tends 
to  depress  the  chain  in  the  middle,  and  consequently  to  raise  it  at 
the  sides,  and  along  with  it  to  raise  the  beam  near  the  ends;  but 
the  beam  being,  by  its  attachment  to  the  piers,  prevented  from 
rising  at  the  ends,  takes  a  form  like  that  represented  by  fig.  168  : 
depi-essed  in  the  middle  at  A,  and  concave  upwards;  elevated,  and 
convex  upwards  at  C,  C;  having  points  of  contrary  fiexure  at  B,  B; 
and  again  depressed  at  D,  D,  the  points  of  attachment  to  the  piere^ 
Now  this  curved  figui'e  is  the  effect  of  three  downward  forces, 
applied  at  D,  A,  D,  respectively,  and  of  an  uniformly  distributed 
upward  force,  acting  on  the  whole  length  of  the  girder.     Each  half 
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of  the  girder,  therefore,  is  in  the  condition  of  the  beam  desctihed  in 
Article  308,  inverted;  that  is  to  saj,  the  half-girder  from  A  to  D, 
if  inverted,  becomes  a  beam  supported  at  D,  supported  cmdfisoai 
horizontal  at  A,  and  loaded  uniformly  between  A  and  D ;  and 
hence  (referring  to  the  formnl»  of  Article  307,  case  3,  and  of 
Article  308)  we  have  the  following  proportions  amongst  the  lengths 
of  the  parts  into  which  the  half-^rder  is  divided  by  the  highest 
point  C,  and  the  point  of  contrary  flexure  B, 

BU  ==  CD  =  ^  =  0-577  X  AO ; (1) 

and  consequently,  making  A  O,  the  distance  between  the  lowest 
and  highest  points,  =  </,  we  have 

1  =  ££  =  -4?r  =0-634 (2.) 

c      AD     1*577  ^  ' 

In  order  to  determine  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  and  the 
deflection,  of  the  stiflening  girder,  A  C  =  c'  is  to  be  taken  as  the 
half-span  of  a  girder  like  that  considei*ed  in  Article  307,  case  3, 
fixed  at  both  ends,  and  loaded  with  an  uniform  load  of  the  intensity 

*^  =  27=  r^Tc (^'^ 

The  greatest  moment  of  flexure,  as  thus  determined  by  the  for- 
mulae of  Article  307,  case  3,  is  at  the  point  A,  and  has  the  following 
value  : — 

M,=:'^=~=  0-1057  €  W; (4) 

and  to  that  moment  of  flexure  must  the  strength  of  the  stiflening 
girder  be  adapted. 

The  proof  deflection  may  be  measured  in  two  ways  :  either 
between  the  highest  and  lowest  points,  C  and  A,  or  between  the 
ends  and  the  lowest  point,  D  and  A.  The  first  may  be  called  % 
and  the  second  Vj,,     Now  by  Article  307,  case  3,  we  have 

v^  =  l'i''^-l  =  005025  X  -^ (5.) 

«      8    E    y  Ey  ^  ' 

The  points  of  support  D  are  at  the  same  level  with  the  points 
of  contrary  flexure  B,  being,  in  fact,  points  of  no  curvature  them- 
selves ;  and  from  this  it  is  easily  found  that 

^=ho-y£=''^'''-^, ^^^ 
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Case  2.  The  girder  paHiodly  loaded.  Let  E  B,  in  either  of  the 
figs.  169,  170,  represent  the  length  of  the  loaded  part  of  the 
stiffening  girder,  and  B  D  that  of  the  unloaded  part ;  let  u?  be 
the  uniform  intensity  of  the  load,  and  x  the  distance  of  the  point 
where  the  load  terminates  from  the  middle  of  the  beam  ;  x  being 
considered  as  a  positive  quantity  when  the  loaded  part  is  the 
longer,  as  in  fig.  169,  and  as  a  negative  quantity  when  the  loaded 
part  IS  the  shorter,  as  in  fig.  170. 

The  ends  E  and  D  of  the  beam  being  fastened  so  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  vertical  displacement,  the  loaded  segment  E  B  is  convex 
downwards,  and  the  unloaded  segment  B  D  convex  upwards :  the 
loaded  segment  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  supported  at  E  and 
B,  and  uniformly  loaded  with  the  excess  of  the  weight  sustained 
above  the  force  exerted  between  the  girder  and  the  chain ;  and  the 
unloaded  segment  is  in  the  condition  of  a  beam  lidd  down  at  B  and 
D,  and  loaded  with  an  uniformly  distributed  upwa/rd  force,  being 
that  exerted  between  the  girder  and  chain.  The  greatest  moment 
of  flexure  of  each  segment  is  at  its  middle  point,  Deing  A  for  the 
loaded  part,  and  C  for  the  unloaded  part. 

The  length  of  the  loaded  segment  being 

E"B  =s  c  +  a;, 
its  gross  load  is 

and  the  intensity  of  the  force  exerted  between  the  girder  and 
chain, 

«/=^^^ (1.) 

This  is  the  intensity  of  the  upward  load  on  the  segment  B  D, 
whose  length  is  B  D  =  c  -  a; ;  and  consequently,  according  to 
Articles  290  and  291,  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  that  seg- 
ment, at  0,  is 

^°—        8        "■  16  c  ^   ' 

The  anwwU  of  the  upward  force  exerted  between  the  chain  and 
BDis 

W'  =  «/(c-«)  =  '^^>; (3.) 

and  this  also  is  the  amount  of  the  net  load  on  E  B,  being  the  excess 
of  the  gross  load  above  the  part  borne  by  the  chain.  The  half 
of  this  quantity, 
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,^w^«^ (..) 

is  the  value  at  once  of  the  supporting  force  exerted  bj  the  pier 
against  the  girder  at  E,  of  the  shearing  force  between  the  two 
divisions  of  the  girder  at  B,  and  of  the  downward  force  by  which 
the  end  D  of  the  girder  is  held  at  its  point  of  attachment  to  the 
pier. 

The  intensity  of  the  net  load  on  £  B  is 

•^"'^=     27"^ (^•> 

and  the  length  of  that  segment  being  c  +  x,  its  greatest  moment  of 
flexure,  at  A,  according  to  Articles  290  and  291,  is 

^^""  8  "^  16  c  ^^'^ 

By  the  usual  process  of  finding  maxima  and  minima,  it  is  easily 
ascei-tained,  that  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  the  loaded 

division  of  the  girder  occurs  when  oj  :=  ^ ;  or  when  two-thirds  of 

ike  beam  a/re  loaded;  and  that  the  greatest  moment  of  flexure  of  the 

Wfdoaded  division  of  the  girder  occurs  when  a;  =  —  ^,  or  when 

two-thirds  of  the  beami  are  vmloaded ;  and  further,  that  those  two 
greatest  moments  are  of  equal  magnitude  though  opix>site  in 
direction,  viz. : — 

max.  M^  =  -max.  Mo  =     ^      ; (7.) 

and  the  stiffening  girder  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong  to  bear 
this  bending  moment  safely  in  either  direction.  Now,  the  greatest 
moment  of  flexure  which  would  arise  from  an  uniform  load  of  the 
given  intensity  w  over  the  whole  beam  unsupported  by  the  chain  is 

toe* 

therefore  the  tflranMverse  strength  of  the  Hiffening  girder  slundd  he 
finur  twerUy-seveTvlh  parts  of  that  of  a  simple  girder  of  the  same  span 
suited  to  bear  an  imiform  load  oftJie  same  intensity. 

The  greatest  value  of  the  shearing  force  F  in  equation  4  occurs 
when  crterhaJfoi  the  girder  is  loaded,  or  ar  =  0,  and  its  amount  ii 
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max.  F  =  — (8.) 

When  two-thirds  of  the  beam  are  loaded,  the  proof  deflection  of 
A  below  a  straight  line  joining  E  and  B,  according  to  Article 
300,  is 

^""12    E       4y      ""9     12    Ey""27    Ey'"'^^^ 

OT  fouT-ifiinika  of  the  proof  deflection  of  a  beam  of  the  same  figure, 
uniformly  loaded,  of  the  span  2  c,  unsupported  by  a  chain.  At  the 
same  time,  the  elevation  of  C  above  a  straight  fine  joining  B  and 

''^  — 12    E       4y     —9     12    Ey~"108    Ey-^^"-^ 

The  proof  depression  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  beam,  A,  below 
the  highest,  C,  is  given  by  the  equation 

,             5     5     /<f         25     /c» 
t^A  +  V€  =  5  •  12  •  E-y  =  Jog  •  g^; (11.) 

OTjive-nmths  of  the  proof  deflection  of  an  uniformly  loaded  beam.  * 

*  In  ttte  praoedin^  solntioa  of  Case  2,  which-appeared  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work, 
the  e%et  ot  the  resistanoe  of  the  ehain  to  dlsfigurament  npon  the  figare  of  the  auxiliary 
eirder  is  neglected ;  and  hence  the  resnlt  is  in  almost  every  case  an  approximation  only; 
ont  it  can  be  shown  that  the  error  is  always  on  the  safe  side,  four  twenty-serenths  of 
the  strength  of  a  simple  girder  being  tomewhai  more  than  sufficient  for  the  strength  of 
the  stiflfeninff  girder.  In  order  to  make  the  solution  exact,  the  extensibility  of  the 
ehain  shoula  be  so  great  as  to  make  its  proof  central  dq>reuion  nearly  equal  to  the 
proof  deflection  of  the  stifiening  girder;  but  in  practice  the  proof  depression  of  the 
chain  is  always  much  less. 

The  first  solution  in  which  the  action  of  the  chain  just  referred  to  is  taken  into 
account  appeared  in  an  editorial  article  of  the  deU  En^eer  and  Arch'iecfs  Journal 
for  November  and  December,  1860;  and  this  is  done  by  introducing  into  the  conditions 
of  the  problem  an  equation,  expressing  that  under  all  the  alterations  of  the  figure 
of  the  chain  produced  by  the  oendmg  of  the  stifiening  girder,  the  span  continues 
constant. 

Hiving  applied  the  principle  just  stated  to  the  problem  of  Case  2^  the  author  of  this 
work  has  arrived  at  the  following  results,  supposing  the  chain  to  be  mextenaible. 

The  greatest  bending  moment  of  the  stress  on  tne  stiffening  girder  takes  place  when 
0-417,  or  about  five-twelfths,  of  the  span  of  the  bridge  are  loaded,  and  0*583,  or  about 
seven-twelfths,  unloaded. 

That  moment  is  0188  of  the  bending  moment  which  would  be  produced  by  an  uniform 
ioad  of  the  same  intensity  on  a  girder  supported  at  the  ends  only. 

Hence  it  appears  that  if  the  chain  be  suppcned  inextensible,  the  proportion 
borne  Dy  the  strength  of  the  stiffening  girder  to  that  of  a  simple  girder 
of  the  same  span,  suited  to  bear  an  uniform  load  of  the  same  intensity 
with  the  travelling  load,  ought  to  be 0*138 :1; 

while  if  the  chain  is  supposed  very  extensible,  as  in  the  approximate  solu- 
tion, that  proportion  is  found  to  be  4:27,  or ...0*148:1; 

10  that  in  the  intermediate  cases  that  occur  in  practice  no  material  error  will 

be  committed  if  that  proportion  be  made  1 :  7,  or 0*148:  L 
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341.  Bibbed  Arches. — Bridges  are  frequently  constmcted  vbom 
aivhes  consist  of  iron  or  timber  ribs  springing  from  stone  abutmentBy 

as  in  fig.  17 1.  In  ancik 
cases  it  ought  to  \» 
considered,  that  esuAt 
rib  fulfils  at  onoethe 
functions  of  an  eqvi- 
librcUed  ctrd^,  sustain- 
Fig.  171.  ^£>  ^^  uniform  load 

of  a  certain  intensity, 
and  having  a  certain  thrust  along  it,  to  be  computed  by  the  principles 
of  Articles  169  and  178,  and  those  of  a  stiffening  girder,  suited  to 
produce  an  uniform  distribution  of  a  partial  load,  according  to  the 
principles  of  Article  340.  Therefore,  in  designing  the  cross  section 
of  a  rib  for  such  a  bridge,  a  provisional  cross  section  ought  first  to 
l>e  designed,  suitable  to  bear  a  bending  moment,  upward  or  down- 
ward, of  four  twerUy-aeveniha  of  that  which  an  uniform  load  of  the 
given  intensity  woidd  produce  on  a  straight  girder  of  the  same 
siian  j  and  in  the  second  place,  it  should  be  determined  in  what 
l)roportion  the  thrust  along  the  rib,  considered  as  an  equilibrated 
arch,  will  increase  the  intensity  of  the  greatest  stress  on  the  pro- 
\'isional  section  already  designed,  and  the  breadths  of  that  section 
should  be  increased  in  that  proportion,  to  obtain  the  final  cross 
section.  (See  Appendix;  also  Bridge  Cotutn^tion^  bv  Fidler, 
2nd  Erl.  ^ 

Section  10. — Miscdlaneous  Remarks  on  Strength  and  Stiffness, 

342.  KiTeciii  •fTemperaiare. — At  a  temperature  of  SOO*"  Fahren- 
heit, the  tenacity  of  iron  was  found  by  Fairbairn  not  to  be 
diminished.  That  of  copper  and  brass,  at  the  same  temperature, 
is  reduced  to  about  two-thirds  of  its  ordinary  magnitude.  Sudden 
cooling  from  a  high  temperature  tends  to  make  most  substances 
hard,  stiff,  and  brittle ;  gradual  cooling  tends  to  make  them  soft 
and  tough  ;  and  if  often  repeated  or  peribrmed  slowly  from  a  very 
high  temperature,  to  weaken  them.  Various  effects  of  temperature 
on  the  elasticity  of  solids  have  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Joule,  Dr. 
Thomson,  and  Professor  Kupfer ;  but  they  are  more  important  to 
the  science  of  molecular  physics  than  to  the  art  of  construction. 

343.  The    BCecm  •€  Repeated  MeltlDKS  en  CaaC  Iroa   have   been 

ascertained  by  Fairbairn.  Up  to  and  beyond  the  fourteenth 
melting  the  resistance  to  crushing  increases ;  but  the  resistance  to 
cross-breaking  reaches  its  maximum  about  the  twelfth  melting,  and 
afterwards  diminishes,  from  the  metal  becoming  brittle  and  crys- 
talline. 

344.  The  Kirecis  ef  Dnctiiiij  on  Strength  form  the  subject  of  a 
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pAper  by  Professor  James  Thomson  in  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin 
3Iat1iemtUical  Journal,  That  author  shows,  that  a  bent  bar  or 
SL  twisted  rod  of  a  ductile  material,  by  being  slowly  and  gradually 
strained,  may  be  brought  into  such  a  condition  as  to  have  nearly 
t^lie  whole  of  its  cross  section  in  the  condition  of  proof  or  limiting 
stress  instead  of  the  outer  layers  only,  and  may  thus  have  its 
strength  increased  much  beyond  that  given  by  the  ordinary  formulae. 

345.  laieraai  Fricci«n  is  a  term  which  may  be  used  until  a 

Vietter  shall  be  devised  to  express   a   phenomenon   observed  by 

Xiord  Kelvin  in  the  extension  of  copper  wire  by  a  direct  pulL 

*The  tension  of  the  wire  is  increased,  step  by  step,  by  successive 

fragmentations  of  the  load  within  the  limits  of  permanent  elasticity, 

and  the  elongation  is  observed  at  each  step.      Then  by  successive 

diminutions  of  the  load,  the  tension  is  diminished  by  the  same 

series  of  steps  in  the  reverse  order,  and  the  elongation  observed. 

When  the  load  is  completely  removed,  the  wire  recovers  its  original 

length  without  "  set "  or  permanent  elongation,  but  for  each  degree 

of  tension  the  elongation  is  greater  duiing  the  shortening  of  the 

wire  than  during  the  lengthening ;  as  if  thei^  were  some  molecular 

foree  analogous  to  friction,  in  so  far  as  it  impedes  motion  both  ways, 

making  the  elongation  less  than  it  would  otherwise  be  while  the 

wire  is  being  elongated,  and  greater  than  it  would  otherwise  be 

while  the  wire  is  returning  to  its  original  length.     It  appears  also 

that  the  force  in  question  must  depend  in  some  way  on  the  stress, 

from  its  disappearing  when  the  tension  is  removed. 

346.  It  must  be  obvious  that  much  of  the  subject  of  strength  and 
stiffness  is  in  a  provisional  state,  both  as  to  mathematical  theory 
and  as  to  experimental  data.  Gonsidei-able  improvement  in  both 
these  respects  may  be  anticipated  from  researches  now  in  progress. 

Condensed  Summary  of  Experiments  bt  Messrs.  Robert  Napieb 

AND  Sons  on  the  Tenacity  of  Iron  and  Steel. 
{For  details,  tee  TYantaetione  of  the  Inttkution  o/Engineen  in  Scotland,  1858-69.) 


Tenacity  In  lbs  per 
wpiaielnch. 
8tronice»t        MTeakeit 
StbBL  BaBS.  QualUy.  QuaUty. 

CartSteel 182,909  92,016 

BUstered  Steel  (one  qnaltty 

only) 104,298 

-       -  -  (do.)     ..  111,400 

- 89.724 

82,769 

60,075 
56,7U 
£6,6U 
63,775 
47,856 
49,564 
59,420 

4t,768 


Homoffeneoos  Metal,   ....  90,647 

Puddled  Steel,   71,486 

Iron  Baml 

Yorkshire,    66,892 

Staffordshire, 62,231 

LanarkshlTe,  64,796 

LaDcaehire, 60,110 

Swedish,  48.232 

Russian 56,806 

Hammered  Scraps 55,878 

Cat   ont  of  large  forged 
crank,   47,582 


Tenacity  In  Iba.  per 
•quare  inch. 
Stronnst        Weakest 
StBBL  FLATKS.  Quaflly.         <tiiality. 

(}aBtSteel,    95,299  72,338 

Homogeneons  Metal,  ....  96.715  72.994 

Paddled  Steel,   98,979  72,366 


IbOS  PLATB& 

Yorkshire,    66,736 

Durham  (one  quality  only)  41 

Staffordshire, 64,728 

Unarkshire,  61,849 

IBOSI  STBAP9,  Ac 

Various  districts,  66,967 


48,979 


49,888 


46,684 
41,748 


41,886 


The  strength  ot  each  quality  is  the  mean  of  at  least  four  experimeiits.  and  sometimes  of  eight 
(See  also  Appendix) 


PART   III. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  CINEMATICS,  OR  THE  COMPARISON  OP 

MOTIONS. 

347.  DiTtoion  m€  the  Saijeci. — The  science  of  cinematics,  and 
the  fundamental  notions  of  rest  and  motion  to  which  it  relates, 
having  already  been  defined  in  the  Introduction,  Articles  8,  9,  10, 
1 1 ;  it  remains  to  be  stated,  that  the  principles  of  cinematics,  or  the 
compaiison  of  motions,  will  be  divided  and  arranged  in  the  present 
part  of  this  treatise  in  the  following  manner  : — 

L  Motions  of  Points. 

IL       Rigid  Bodies  or  Systems. 

IIL       Pliable  Bodies  and  Fluidfli 

IV.       Connected  Bodies. 


CHAPTER  I. 

MOTIONS  OP  POIMTS. 

Section  1. — Motion  of  a  Pair  ofFwnU. 

348.    Vlxedl   and    IVrarly   Fbcedi   Dlr«ctl«nik — From   the   definition 

of  motion  given  in  Article  9,  it  follows,  that  in  order  to  determine 
the  relative  motion  of  a  pair  of  points,  which  consists  in  the  change 
of  length  and  direction  of  the  straight  line  joining  them,  that  line 
must  be  compared,  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  motion  con- 
sidered, with  some  fixed  or  standard  length,  and  with  at  least  two 
fixed  directions.  Standard  lengths  have  already  been  considered 
in  Article  7. 

An  ai^tUdyfiaxd  direcHon  may  be  ascertained  by  means  whose 
principles  cannot  be  demonstrated  until  the  subject  of  dynamics  is 
considered.  For  the  present  it  is  sufficient  to  state,  that  when  a 
solid  body  rotates  free  from  the  influence  of  any  external  force 
tending  to  change  its  rotation,  there  is  an  absolutely  fixed  direction 
called  that  of  the  cuds  o/cmgular  momentv/niy  which  bears  certain 
relations  to  the  successive  positions  of  the  body. 

A  nearly  fixed  direction  is  that  of  a  straight  line  joining  a  pair 
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of  poiuta  in  two  bodies  whose  distance  from  each  other  la  very 
gi-eat,  such  as  the  enrth  and  a  fixed  star. 

A  line  Jiaxd  rdativdy  to  tJis  earth  changes  its  absolute  direction 
(unless  parallel  to  the  earth's  axis)  in  a  manner  depending  on  the 
earth's  rotation,  and  returns  periodically  to  its  original  absolute 
dii*ection  at  the  end  of  each  sidereal  day  of  86,164  seconds.  This 
rate  of  change  of  direction  is  so  slow  compared  with  that  which 
takes  place  in  almost  all  pieces  of  mechanism  to  which  cinexnaticai 
and  dynamical  principles  are  applied,  that  in  almost  all  questions 
of  applied  mechanics,  directions  fixed  relatively  to  the  eart^  may 
be  treated  as  sufficiently  nearly  fixed  for  practical  purposea 

Wlien  the  motions  of  pieces  of  mechanism  relatively  to  each 
other,  or  to  the  frame  by  which  they  are  carried,  are  under  consi- 
dei-ation,  directions  fixed  relatively  to  the  frame,  or  to  one  of  the 
pieces  of  the  machine,  may  be  considered  provisionally  as  fixed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  particular  question. 

349.  .notion  •€  a  Pair  •€  Paiaf*. — In  fig.  172,  let  A,  B,  repre- 
sent the  relative  situation 
of  a  pair  of  points  at  one 
instant,  and  A.  B,  the 
relative  situation  of  the 
same  pair  of  points  at  a 
later  instant.  Then  the 
change  of  the  straight  line 
AB  between  those  points, 
from  the  length  and  direc- 

Fig.  172.  Fig.  173.         Fig,  174.       tion  represented  by  A.  Bj 

to  the  length  and  du-ectJon 

represented  by  Aj  B2,  constitutes  the  rdaiive  motion  of  the  pair  of 
points  A,  B,  during  the  interval  between  the  two  instants  of  time 
considered. 

To  represent  that  relative  motion  by  one  line,  let  there  be  drawn, 

from  one  point  A,  fig.  173,  a  pair  of  lines,  AB„  AB^  equal  and 
parallel  to  AjB,,  Ag  B„  of  fig.  172 ;  then  A  represents  one  of  the 
pair  of  points  whose  relative  motion  is  under  consideration,  and 
B„  B2,  represent  the  two  successive  positions  of  the  other  point  B 
relatively  to  A ;  and  the  line  B^  represents  the  motion  of  B  rdor 
tively  to  A. 

Or  otherwise,  as  in  ^g,  174,  from  a  single  point  B  let  there  be 
drawn  a  i>air  of  lines,  BA„  BA,,  equal  and  parallel  to  A^„  AA 
of  fig.  172 ;  then  A,,  A,,  represent  the  two  successive  positions  of 
A  relatively  to  B;  and  the  line  Aj  A„  equal  and  parallel  to~BrBt  of  , 
fig.  1 73,  but  pointing  in  the  contrary  direction,  represents  the  motion 
of  A  relatively  to  B.  ' 
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350.  Fixed  P«lnt  mud  IXI«riDc  P«inl. — In  fig.  173,  A  is  ti'eated 
ajs  the  fixed  point,  and  B  as  the  moving  point ;  and  in  fig.  174,  B 
i^i  t>reated  as  the  fixed  point,  and  A  as  the  moving  point ;  and  these 
skJTG  simply  two  different  methods  of  representing  to  the  mind  the 
same  relation  between  the  points  A  and  B  (see  Article  10). 

351.  C«niF«neat  and   RcMiltanl   IVI«tloii«.  —  Let    O    be    a    point 

assumed  as  fixed,  and  A  and  B  two  suc- 
cessive positions  of  a  second  point  rela- 
tively to  O.  In  order  to  express  mathe- 
inatically  the  amount  and  direction  of 
A  B,  the  motion  of  the  second  point 
relatively  to  O,  that  line  may  be  com- 
pared with  three  axes,  or  lines  in  fixed 
dii-ections,  traversing  the  fixed  point  O, 
BuchasOX,  OY,  OZ. 

Through  A  and  B  draw  straight  lines 
AC,  BD,  parallel  to  the  plane  of  O  Y 
and  O  Z,  and  cutting  the  axis  O  X  in  C 
and  D.     Then  CD  is  said  to  be  the  corn-  ^'^  l^^- 

po7ient  of  the  motion  of  the  second  point  relatively  to  O,  along  or 
in  t^ie  direction  of  the  axis  O  X  j  and  by  a  similar  pi*ocess  are  found 
the  components  of  the  motion  A  B  along  O  Y  and  O  Z.  The  entire 
motion  A  B  is  said  to  be  the  resultant  of  these  components,  and  is 
evidently  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelepiped  of  wliich  the  components 
are  the  sides. 

The  three  axes  are  usually  taken  at  right  angles  to  each  other ; 
in  which  case  A  C  and  B  D  are  perpendiculars  let  fall  from  A  and 
B  upon  O  X ;  and  if  «  be  the  angle  made  by  the  direction  of  the 
motion  A  B  with  O  X, 

01)  =r  AB  •  cos  «. 

The  relations  between  resultant  and  component  motions  ai*e 
exactly  analogous  to  those  between  the  lines  representing  resultant 
and  component  couples,  which  have  already  been  explained  in 
Articles  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  37. 

352.  The  raeasaremcnt  •f  Time  is  effected  by  comparing  the  events, 
and  especially  the  motions,  whicli  take  place  in  intervals  of  time. 

Equal  times  ai-e  the  times  occupied  by  the  same  body,  or  by  equal 
and  similar  bodies,  under  pi-ecisely  similar  circumstances,  in  per- 
forming equal  and  similar  motions.  The  standard  unit  of  time  is 
the  period  of  the  earth's  rotation,  or  sidereal  day,  which  has  been 
proved  by  Laplace,  from  the  records  of  celestial  phenomena,  not  to 
have  changed  by  so  much  as  one  eigJU-mUlionth  part  of  its  length 
in  the  course  of  the  last  two  thousand  years. 
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A  subordinate  unit  is  the  secorui,  beins  the  time  of  one  swing  o: 
a  pendulum,  ao  acyusted  as  to  make  86,400  oscillations  in  I  -00273791 
of  a  sidereal  day ;  so  that  a  sidereal  day  is  86164-09  seooi]d& 

The  length  of  a  solar  day  is  variable ;  but  the  mean  9oi4^  da^, 
being  the  exact  mean  of  all  its  different  lengths,  is  the  period 
ah-eady  mentioned  of  1-00273791  of  a  sidereal  day,  or  86,4'» 
seconds.  The  divisions  of  the  mean  solar  day  into  24  Iiouis,  of 
each  hour  into  60  minutes,  and  of  each  minute  into  60  seconds,  ops 
familiar  to  all. 

Fractions  of  a  second  are  measured  by  the  oscillations  of  small 
pendulums,  or  of  springs,  or  by  the  rotations  of  bodies  so  contn  ved 
as  to  rotate  through  equal  angles  in  equal  times. 

353.  Velocity  is  the  ratio  of  the  number  of  units  of  length 
described  by  a  point  in  its  motion  relatively  to  another  point,  to 
the  number  of  units  of  time  in  the  interval  occupied  in  describing 
the  length  in  question ;  and  if  that  ratio  is  the  same,  whether  it  be 
computed  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter,  an  earlier  or  a  later,  part  of  the 
motion,  the  velocity  is  said  to  be  imiFORH.  Velocity  is  expressed 
in  units  o/disicmce  per  tmU  of  time,  ^ot  different  purposes,  there 
are  employed  various  units  of  velocity,  some  of  which,  together  with 
their  proportions  to  each  other,  are  given  in  the  following  table  : — 

Compa/rison  of  Different  Measfwres  of  Velocity, 

Miles  Feet  Feet  Feet 

per  hoar.  per  second.         pern:inate.        perhonr. 

I         .  =1-46  =88  =  5280- 

0'68i8 .  =  I       ,  :=  60         =  3600 

o-oii36.  =  o-oi6    .  =  I       .  r=      60 

0-0001893  =  0-00027  =  o-oi6  ==        I 
1  nautical  mile  j 

per  hour,  or  >=  1-1507  =  1-6877  =  101*262  =  6075-74 

"knot," j 

In  treating  of  the  general  principles  of  mechanics,  the /oo<  per  second 
is  the  unit  of  velocity  commonly  employed  in  Britain.  The  units 
of  time  being  the  same  in  all  civilized  countries,  the  proportions 
amongst  their  units  of  velocity  are  the  same  with  those  amongst 
their  linear  measures. 

Component  cmd  resvUcmt  velocities  are  the  velocities  of  component 
and  resultant  motions,  and  are  related  to  each  other  in  the  same 
way  with  those  motions,  which  have  already  been  treated  of  in 
Article  351. 

354.  VDiform  moiion  consists  in  the  combination  of  tmiform 
velocity  with  uniform  direction;  that  is,  with  motion  along  • 
straight  line  whose  direction  is  fixed. 
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SscTiON  2. — Uniform  Motion  of  Several  Pomts, 

355.  ]ii«ao«  of  Tkree  Poinu. — Theobeh.  The  rekUvve  motiana 
of  three  points  in  a  given  interval  of  time 
are  represented  in  directum  amd  magnir 
tvde  by  the  tHiree  aides  of  a  triangle.  Let 
O,  A.,  3,  denote  the  tlu^e  points.  Any 
one  of  them  may  be  taken  as  a  fixed 
point;  let  O  be  so  chosen;  and  let  OX, 
O  Y,  O  Z,  ^g.  176,  be  axes  traversing 
it  in  fixed  directions.  Let  Aj  and  Bi 
be  the  positions  of  A  and  B  relatively 
to  O  at  the  beginning  of  the  given  interval  of  time,  and  A,  and  Bt 
their  positions  at  the  end  of  that  interval  Then  Aj  A,  and  Bi  Bj 
are  the  respective  motions  of  A  and  B  relatively  to  O.  Complete 
the  parallelogram  Aj  Bj  5  A3 ;  then  because  A^  6  is  parallel  and 
equal  to  A,  Bj,  b  is  the  position  which  B  would  have  at  the  end  of 
the  interval,  if  it  had  no  motion  relatively  to  A;  but  B^  is  the  actual 
position  of  B  at  the  end  of  the  interval ;  therefore,  5  B,  is  the  motion 
of  B  relatively  to  A.     Then  in  the  triangle  B,  6  Bj, 


B]  5  =  Ai  A3  is  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  O, 
6  Bj  is  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  A, 

Bj  Bj  is  the  motion  of  B  relatively  to  O; 

BO  that  those  three  motions  are  represented  by  the  three  sides  of  a 
triangle. — Q.  E.  D. 

TMs  Theorem  might  be  otherwise  expressed  by  saying,  that  if 
tiiree  moving  points  be  considered  in  any  order,  the  motion  of  the  third 
relatively  to  thejirst  is  the  resultant  of  the  motion  of  the  third  relatively 
to  the  second,  amd  of  the  7notion  of  the  second  relatively  to  Uie  first; 
the  word  ^^ resuUamt^^  being  understood  as  already  explained  in 
Article  35L 

356.  iriodoM  or  a  8«rie«  of  PoIdui. — CoROLLART.  If  a  series  of 
points  be  considered  in  a/ny  order,  and  the  motion  of  each  point  deter- 
mined rekUivdy  to  thaJt  which  precedes  it  in  the  series,  amd  ^  the 
relative  motion  of  the  last  point  and  the  first  point  be  also  determined, 
then  tmU  those  motions  be  represented  by  the  sides  of  a  closed  polygon. 
Let  O  be  the  first  point,  A,  B,  C,  ko.,  successive  points  following 
it,  M  the  last  point  but  one,  and  N  the  last  point;  and,  for  brevity's 
sake,  let  the  relative  motion  of  two  points,  such  as  B  and  0,  be 
denoted  thus  (B,  C).  Then  by  the  Theorem  of  Article  355  (O,  A), 
(A,  B),  and  (O,  B)  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle ;  also  (O,  B), 
(B,  C),  and  (O,  0),  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle;  therefore 
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(O,  A),  (A,  B),  (B,  C),  and  (O,  C),  are  the  four  sides  of  a  qiiadri> 
lateral ;  and  by  continuing  the  same  process,  it  is  shown,  that  how 
great  soover  the  number  of  points,  (0,  N),  is  the  closing  side  of  a 
polygon,  of  which  (O,  A),  (A,  B),  (B,  C),  (C,  D),  Ac,  (M,  N)  are 
tlie  other  sides. — Q.  E.  D.  In  oUier  words,  the  motion  of  the  lad 
point  relativdy  to  the  first  ie  the  remUcmt  of  the  modone  ofeouh  point 
of  the  eeriee  rdaJtwdy  to  thai  preceding  it. 

This  proposition  is  exactly  analogous  to  that  of  the  "  polygon  of 
couples,"  Article  37. 

357.  The  Paniirtopiped  •f  iii«ci«a«  is  a  case  of  the  polygon  of 
motions,  analogous  to  the  parallelopiped  of  forces  in  Article  54.    In 

fig.  177,  let  there  be  four  points,  0,  A,  B,  C, 
of  which  one,  O,  is  assumed  as  fixed,  and 
is  traversed  by  three  axes  in  fixed  direc- 
tions, O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z.  In  a  given  interval 
of  time,  let  A  have  the  motion  A,  A, 
along  or  parallel  to  O  X ;  let  B  have,  in  the 
same  interval,  the  motion  h  B«  parallel  to 
O  Y,  and  relatively  to  A ;  then  Bj  B^,  the 
diagonal  of  the  parallelogram  whose  sides 
Fig.  177.  are  BJ^  =  A|  A, and  6B„  is  the  motionof 

B  relatively  to  O.  Let  C  have,  relatively  to  B,  the  motion  c  C| 
parallel  to  O  Z;  then  C,  Cj,  the  diagonal  of  the  parallelopiped 
whose  edges  are  A ,  Ag,  5  B.>,  and  c  Cj,  is  the  motion  of  0  relatively 
to  O,  being  the  resultant  of  the  motions  represented  by  those  three 
edges.  This  is  a  mechanical  explanation  of  the  composition  of 
motions,  leading  to  results  corresponding  with  the  geometrical 
explanation  of  Article  351. 

358.  G^Mpanuire  iffi^ttoB  is  the  relation  which  exists  between 
the  simultaneous  motions  of  two  points  relatively  to  a  third,  which 
is  assumed  as  fixed.  The  comparative  motion  of  two  points  is  ex- 
pressed, in  the  most  general  case,  by  means  of  four  quantities, 
\iz.  : — 

(1.)  The  velocity  raUOf*  or  the  proportion  which  their  velocities 
bear  to  eaoh  other. 

(2.)  (3.)  (4.^  The  directional  relation,*  which  requires,  for  its  com- 
plete expression,  three  angles.  Those  three  angles  may  be  measured 
in  difierent  ways,  and  one  of  those  ways  is  the  following  : — 

(2.)  The  angle  made  by  the  directions  of  the  compared  motions 
with  each  other. 

(3.)  The  angle  made  by  a  plane  parallel  to  those  two  directioDi 
with  a  fixed  plane. 

*  These  teruia  are  adopted  from  Mr.  WIIUb's  work  on 
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(4.)  The  angle  made  by  the  intersection  of  those  two  planes  with 
A,  &xed  direction  in  the  fixed  plane. 

Thus,  the  comparative  motion  of  two  points  relatively  to  a  third, 
IS  expressed  by  means  of  one  of  those  groups  of  four  elements  which 
Sir  William  Rowan  Hamilton  has  called  ^^qtuUemions"  In  most  of 
the  practical  applications  of  cinematics,  the  motions  to  be  compared 
a.re  limited  by  conditions  which  render  the  comparison  more  simple 
than  it  is  in  the  general  case  just  described.  In  machines,  for 
example,  the  motion  of  each  point  is  limited  to  two  directions, 
forward  or  backward  in  a  fixed  path;  so  that  the  comparative 
motion  of  two  points  is  sufficiently  expressed  by  means  of  the 
velocity  ratio,  together  with  a  directional  relation  expressed  by  +  or 
—  y  according  as  the  motions  at  the  instant  in  question  are  similar 
or  contrary. 

Section  3. — Varied  Motion  of  Points, 

359.   TelMlty  Mid   DlracU^a   •f  Varied    VlallMi The   motion   of 

one  point  relatively  to  another  may  be 
varied,  either  by  change  of  velocity,  or 
by  change  of  direction,  or  by  both 
combined,  which  last  case  will  now  be 
considered,  as  being  the  most  general. 

In  fig.  178,  let  O  represent  a  point 
assumed  as  fixed,  O  X,  O  Y,  O  Z,  fixed 
directions,  and  A  B  part  of  the  pcUh  or 
orbit  traced  by  a  second  point  in  its 
varied  motion  relatively  to  O.     At  the  ^**f'  ^^®' 

instant  when  the  second  point  reaches  a  given  position,  such  as  P, 
in  its  path,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  obviously  that  of  P  T,  a 
tangent  to  the  path  at  P. 

To  find  the  velocity  at  the  instant  of  passing  P,  let  At  denote  an 
interval  of  time  which  includes  that  instant,  and  a  s  the  distance 
traced  in  that  intei*val.     Then 

Ti 
is  an  approoeimation  to  the  velocity  at  the  instant  in  question,  which 
will  approach  continually  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  exact  velocity  as 
the  interval  a  t  and  the  distance  a  «  are  made  shorter  and  shorter ; 

and  the  limit  towards  which  —  converges,  as  a#  and  ^t  are  inde- 

A  t 

finitely  diminished,  and  which  is  denoted  by 

d 
"d 
2c 


"=JT *> 
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is  the  eocaet  velocity  at  the  instant  of  passing  P.    This  is  the  procesa 
called  "  d^ereniicUicn,'* 

Should  the  velocity  at  each  instant  of  time  be  known,  then  ^e 
distance  #i  —  «b»  described  during  an  interval  of  time  tj  —  ^  is  found 
by  integrcUion  (see  Article  81),  sa  follows  : — 

8,-So  =  p  vdt (2.) 

360.  c^MF^BOitt  •r  Varied  iiiMtoa. — All  the  propositions  of  the 
two  preceding  sections,  respecting  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  motions,  are  applicable  to  the  velocities  of  varied  motions  at  a 
given  instant,  each  such  velocity  being  represented  by  a  line,  such 
as  P  T,  in  the  dii'ection  of  the  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point 
which  moves  with  that  velocity,  at  the  instant  in  question.  For 
example,  if  the  axes  OX,  O  T,  O  Z,  are  at  right  angles  to  each, 
other,  and  if  the  tangent  P  T  makes  with  their  directions  respec- 
tively the  angles  »,  fi,  y,  then  the  three  rectangular  components  of 
the  velocity  of  the  point  parallel  to  those  three  axes  are 

t?  cos  » j  V  cos  i8;  V  coa  y. 

Let  X,  y,  z,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  any  point,  such  as  P,  in  the  path 
A  P  B,  as  referred  to  the  three  given  axes.     Then  it  is  well  known 

that 

d  X  dy  d z 

C08»  =  -j-j  cos^  =  -y^;cosy  =  -7-; 
ds  da  da 

and  consequently  the  three  components  of  the  velocity  v  are 

dx              ^       dy                      dz  „. 

t;cos«=-r--;  t?cos/3  =  — ^j  t;cosy  =  -r- ; (3.) 

and  these  are  related  to  their  residtant  by  the  equation 

m'^iw^m'^'^ (^) 

361.  iinifermiy-Variedi  Velocity. — Let  the  velocity  of  a  point 
either  increase  or  diminish  at  an  uniform  rate;  so  that  if  t  repre- 
sents the  time  elapsed  from  a  fixed  instant  when  the  velocity  was 
v^,  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  shall  be 

v  =  v^  +  at; (1.) 

a  being  a  constant  quantity,  which  is  the  rcUe  qfvaricUion  of  the 
velocity,  and  is  called  acceleration  when  positive,  and  retardaiion 
when  negative.     Then  the  mean  velocity  during  the  time  t  is 

Va  +  v  at  -^ . 

V  '^o-^T' (^) 
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and  the  distance  described  is 

•  =  f.«  +  ^' <^> 

To  find  the  velocity  of  a  point,  whose  velocity  is  uniformly  varied, 
at  a  given  instant,  and  the  rate  of  variation  of  that  velocity,  let 
the  distances,  Aa^,  a«^  described  in  two  equal  intervals  of  time, 
each  equal  to  A<,  before  and  after  the  instant  in  question,  be 
observed.  Then  the  velocity  at  the  instant  between  those  inter- 
vals is 

"" 2a7- <*•) 

and  its  rate  of  variation  is 

At7       A«i-A«i                            ■   ^. 
•=    A7  =  -^0i-^ («•) 

362.  T«H«d  Bai«  •f  Yariattoa  •f  Tctocity. — When  the  velocity 
of  a  point  is  neither  constant  nor  uniformly-varied,  its  rate  of 
variation  may  still  be  found  by  applying  to  the  velocity  the  same 
operation  of  cliffererUiaUonj  which,  in  Article  359,  was  applied  to 
the  distance  described  in  order  to  find  the  velocily.  The  result  of 
this  operation  is  expressed  by  the  symbols, 

dv  _  d^ 
dfdf* 

and  is  the  limit  to  which  the  quantity  obtained  by  means  of  the 
formula  5  of  Article  361  continually  approximates,  as  the  interval 
denoted  by  A  ^  is  indefinitely  diminished 

363.  Uair4»rm  DcTiaiton  is  the  change  of  motion  of  a  point  which 
moves  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  circular 
patL     The  rate  at  which  uniform  deviation 
takes  place  is  determined  in  the  following 
manner. 

Let  C,  fig.  179,  be  the  centre  of  the  ca- 
cular  path  described  by  a  point  A  with  an 
uniform  velocity  v,  and  let  the  radius  C^  be 
denoted  by  r.  At  the  beginning  and  end  of 
aB  interval  of  time  a  t,  let  Ai  and  A,  be  the 
positions  of  the  moving  point.     Then 

the  arc  A,  A,  =  v  ^t)  and 

XV      V     J   A     A  *    chord  Fig.  179. 

the  chord  A,  A,  =  v  ^t' 

arc  • 

The  velocities  at  Ai  and  A,  are  represented  by  the  equal  lines 
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AT^i  =  A,  V,  =  V,  touching  the  circle  at  A,  and  A^  respec- 
tively. Prom  A,  draw  A,  v  equal  and  parallel  to  A,  V„  and  join 
V,t?.  Then  the  velocity  A/V,  may  be  considered  as  compounded 
of  A,  t?  and  u  V, ;  so  that  vY,  is  the  devioHon  of  the  motion  dur- 
ing the  interval  a<;  and  because  the  isosceles  triangles  A^rV^ 
C  Ai  At,  are  similar : — 

-=.        ATV,  •  A|  A,      t^'A<    chord, 
^^•  = 5=5 =   -T""    arc   ' 

and  the  approximate  rate  of  that  deviation  is 

i^    chord 
r  *    arc   ' 

but  the  deviation  does  not  take  place  by  instantaneous  changes  of 
velocity,  but  by  insensible  degrees ;  so  that  the  true  rate  of  deviation 
is  to  be  found  by  finding  the  limit  to  which  the  approximate  rate 
continually  approaches  as  the  interval  At  is  diminished  indefinitely. 

Now  the  factor  —  remains  unaltered  by  that  diminution  :  and  the 

r 

ratio  of  the  chord  to  the  arc  approximates  continually  to  equality ; 
so  that  the  limit  in  question,  or  true  rate  o/deviatian,  is  expi^essed  by 

^ (1.) 

r  ^   ' 

364.  Tarrins  DeriaU^ii. — ^When  a  point  moves  with  a  vaiying 
velocity,  or  in  a  curve  not  circular,  or  has  both  these  variations  of 
motion  combined,  the  rate  of  deviation  at  a  given  instant  is  still 
represented  by  equation  1  of  Article  363,  provided  v  be  taken  to 
denote  the  velocity,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  path,  of 
the  point  at  the  instant  in  question. 

365.  The  Rcmiiiuit  Rate  •f  Tartottoa  of  the  motion  of  a  point 
is  found  by  considering  the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  and  the 
rate  of  deviation  as  represented  by  two  lines,  the  former  in  the 
direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  path  of  the  point,  and  the  latter  in 
the  direction  of  the  radius  of  curvature  at  the  instant  in  question, 
and  taking  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  of  which  those  two  lines 
are  the  sides,  which  has  the  following  value  : — 

366.  The  Rates  •rVarlatfaa  af  the  Campaaent  Telactties  of  a  poiut 
parallel  to  three  rectangular  axes,  are  represented  as  follows : — 
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dTx^   d^^   d^z^ 


(If  '     df'    dt' 


.(1.) 


and  if  a  rectangular  parallelopiped  be  constructed,  of  which  the 
edges  represent  these  quantities,  its  diagonal,  whose  length  is 

V{(^')*Mfl)'+Q)'( « 

■will   represent  the  resuUamt  rate  of  va/riaiion,  already  given  in 
another  form  in  equation  1  of  Article  365. 

367.  The  CMMparlaon  •f  the  Varied  IlIetioiM  of  a  pair  of  points 
relatively  to  a  third  point  assumed  as  fixed,  is  made  by  finding  the 
ratio  of  their  velocities,  and  the  directional  relation  of  the  tangents 
of  their  paths,  at  the  same  instant,  in  the  manner  already  described 
in  Article  358  as  applied  to  uniform  motions.  It  is  evident  that 
the  comparative  motions  of  a  pair  of  points  may  be  so  regulated  as 
to  be  constant,  although  the  motion  of  each  point  is  varied,  pro- 
vided the  variations  take  place  for  both  points  at  the  same  instant, 
aiid  at  rates  proportional  to  their  velocities. 
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CHAPTER  n. 

MOTIONS  OF  RlOm  BODIE& 

Section  1. — Bigid  Bodies,  cmd  their  Translatum. 

368.  The  teim  RiffM  Body  is  to  be  understood  to  denote  a  body, 
or  an  assemblage  of  bodies,  or  a  system  of  points,  whose  figure 
undergoes  no  alteration  during  the  motion  which  is  under  con- 
sideration. 

369.  Tnuislatioa  or  siiUUiig  is  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  rela- 
tively to  a  fixed  point,  when  the  points  of  the  rigid  body  have  no 
motion  relatively  to  each  other ;  that  is  to  say,  when  they  all  move 
with  the  same  velocity  and  in  the  same  direction  at  the  same 
instant,  so  that  no  line  in  the  rigid  body  changes  its  direction. 

It  is  obvious  that  if  three  points  in  the  rigid  body,  not  in  the 
same  straight  line,  move  in  parallel  directions  with  equal  velocities 
at  each  instant,  the  body  must  have  a  motion  of  translation. 

The  paths  of  the  different  points  of  the  body,  provided  they  are 
all  equal  and  similar,  and  at  each  instant  parallel,  may  have  any 
figure  whatsoever. 

Section  2. — Simple  Rotation, 

370.  R«uaioB  or  Taming  is  the  motion  of  a  rigid  body  when 
lines  in  it  change  their  direction.  Any  point  in  or  rigidly  attached 
to  the  body  may  be  assumed  as  a  fixed  point  to  which  to  refer  the 
motions  of  the  other  points.   Such  a  point  is  called  cerUre  ofrotaiiioru 

371.  Axis  •€  R«tati«ii. — Theoreh.  In  every  possible  chan^  of 
position  of  a  riffid  body,  relaUvely  to  a  fixed  cenJt^  there  is  a  line 

traversing  that  centre  whose  direc- 
tion is  not  chcmged.  In  fig.  180, 
let  O  be  the  centre  of  rotation,  and 
•  a*  let  A  and  B  denote  any  two  other 
points  in  the  body,  whose  situa- 
tions relatively  to  O  are,  before 
the  turning,  A„  Bj,  and  after  the 
turning,  A„  B^  Join  Ai  A^, 
*^'       '  B,  B„  forming  the  isosceles  trian- 

gles O  Aj  At,  O  Bi  Bjj.     Bisect  the  bases  of  those  triangles  in  C  and 
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D  respectively,  and  through  the  points  of  bisection  draw  two  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  respectiye  bases,  intersecting  each  other  in  the 
straight  line  O  E,  which  must  traverse  O.  Let  E  be  any  point  in 
the  line  O  E;  then  E  Ai  A,,  and  E  Bi  B,,  are  isosceles  triangles ; 
and  £  is  at  the  same  distance  from  O,  A,  and  B,  before  and  after 
the  turning;  therefore  E  is  one  and  the  same  point  in  the  body, 
whose  place  is  unchanged  by  the  turning;  and  this  demonstration 
applies  to  every  point  in  the  straight  line  O  E ;  therefore  that  line 
is  unchanged  in  direction. — Q.  E.  D. 

CoROLLART.  It  is  evident  that  every  line  in  the  body,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  has  its  direction  unchanged. 

372.  The  Piaae  •r  R^tatioa  is  any  plane  perpendicular  to  the 
axi&  The  AMgi«  •r  B^tation,  or  angular  motion,  is  the  angle  made 
by  the  two  directions,  before  and  after  the  turning,  of  a  line  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis. 

373.  The  JiBgalar  Yeimeitj  of  a  turning  body  is  the  ratio  of  the 
angle  of  rotation,  expressed  in  terms  of  radius,  to  the  number  of 
units  of  time  in  the  interval  of  time  occupied  by  the  angular  motion. 
Speed  of  turning  is  sometimes  expressed  also  by  the  number  of 
turns  or  fractions  of  a  turn  in  a  given  time.  The  relation  between 
these  two  modes  of  expression  is  the  following  : — Let  a  be  the 
angular  velocity,  as  above  defined,  and  T  the  turns  in  the  same  unit 
of  time;  then 

T-  — • 

a  =  2»T; 
(2  »  =  6-2831852> 

374.  iJBifMrm  R«fati«n  consists  in  uniformity  of  the  angular  velo- 
city of  the  turning  body,  and  constancy  of  the  direction  of  its  axis 
of  rotation. 

375.  RocatiMi  coHUM«ii  to  all  Parts  of  Body. — Since  the  angular 
motion  of  rotation  consists  in  the  change  of  direction  of  a  line  in 
a  plane  of  rotation,  and  since  that  change  of  directionis  the  same 
how  short  soever  the  line  may  be,  it  is  evident  that  the  condition 
of  rotation,  like  that  of  translation,  is  common  to  every  particle, 
how  small  soever,  of  the  turning  rigid  body,  and  that  the  angular 
velocity  of  turning  of  each  particle,  how  small  soever,  is  the  same 
with  that  of  the  entire  body  This  is  otherwise  evident  by  con- 
sidering, that  each  part  into  which  a  rigid  body  can  be  divided 
turns  completely  about  in  the  same  time  with  every  other  part,  and 
with  the  entire  body. 

376.  Bigkt  aad  i<oil-Kan«icd  BotaUon. — The  direction  of  rotation 
round  a  given  axis  is  distinguished  in  an  arbitrary  manner  into 
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right-Iianded  and  left-ha/nded.  One  end  of  the  axis  is  chosen,  as 
that  from  which  an  ohserver  ia  supposed  to  look  along  the  direcdoa 
of  the  axis  towards  the  rotating  body.  Then  if  the  body  seems  to 
the  observer  to  turn  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  sun  se^ns 
to  revolve  to  an  observer  north  of  the  tropics,  the  rotation  is  said 
to  be  right-handed ;  if  in  the  contrary  direction,  lefi-haaukd :  and 
it  is  usiml  to  consider  the  angular  velocity  of  light-handed  rotation 
to  be  positive,  and  that  of  left-handed  rotation  to  be  n^ative; 
but  this  is  a  matter  of  convenience.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
same  rotation  which  seems  right-handed  when  looked  at  from 
one  end  of  the  axis,  seems  lefb-handed  when  looked  at  from  the 
other  end. 

377.  B«latlT«  n^Cioa  •fa  Pair  •f  P«iiHs  la  a  Ralatias  Badj* — ^Let 
O  and  A  denote  any  two  points  in  a  rotating  body ;  and  consider- 
ing O  as  fixed,  let  it  be  required  to  determine  the  motion  of  A 
relatively  to  an  axis  of  rotation  drawn  through  O.  On  that  axis 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  from  A  ;  let  r  be  the  length  of  that  perpen- 
dicular. Then  the  motion  of  A  relatively  to  the  axis  traversing  0 
is  one  of  7'evol/ulion,  or  tra/nslaiion  in  a  circular  pcUh  of  the  radku 
r ;  the  centre  of  that  circular  path  being  at  the  point  where  the 
perpendicular  from  A  meets  the  axis.  If  a  be  the  angular  velocity 
of  the  body,  then  the  velocity  of  A  relatively  to  the  axis  traversing 
Ois 

v=:ar; (1.) 

and  the  direction  of  that  velocity  is  at  each  instant  perpendicular 
to  the  plane  drawn  through  A  and  the  axia  The  rate  of  demotion 
of  A  in  its  motion  relatively  to  the  given  axis  is 

^  =  »'♦•; (a) 

in  which  the  first  expression  is  that  already  found  in  Article  363, 
and  the  second  is  deduced  from  the  first  by  the  aid  of  equation  1  of 
this  Article.  It  is  evident  that  for  a  given  rotation  the  motion  of 
O  relatively  to  an  axis  of  rotation  traversing  A  is  exactly  the  same 
with  that  of  A  relatively  to  a  parallel  axis  traversing  O ;  for  it 
depends  solely  on  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  perpendicular  distance 
r  of  the  moving  point  from  the  axis,  and  the  dilution  of  the  axis; 
all  which  are  the  same  in  either  case. 

r  is  called  the  radius^vector  of  the  moving  point. 

378.  Gyliadrical  Sarlkcc  af  Eqaal  YelacltiM. — If  a  cylindrical 
surface  of  circulai*  cross  section  be  described  about  an  axis  of  rota- 
tion, all  the  points  in  that  surface  have  equal  velocities  relatively 
to  the  axis,  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  each  point  in  the  cylin- 
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drical  surface  relatively  to  the  axis  is  a  tangent  to  the  surface  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  the  azia 

379.    C^mpanulTC  III«tioB«  •f  Tw«  P«latt  nIatfTcly  to  aa  Asia. — 

Let  Oy  Ay  £,  denote  three  points  in  a  rotating  rigid  body  .  let  O  be 
considered  as  fixed,  and  let  an  axis  of  rotation  be  drawn  through 
it.  Then  the  compcKraHve  motions  of  A  and  B  relatiyely  to  that 
axis  are  expressed  as  follows  : — the  velocity-ratio  is  that  of  the  radii- 
vectores  of  ths  povrUa,  amd  ike  directional  relation  consists  in  the 
angle  bettoeen  their  directions  of  motion  being  tJie  same  with  thai 
between  their  radii-^vectores.  Or  symbolically  :  Let  r,,  r^,  be  the  per- 
pendiciUar  distances  of  A  and  B  from  the  axis  travei-sing  O,  and 
Vi  and  v,  their  velocities ;  then 

r,      r,  ,   A  A 

-  =  -  ;  and  v,v^  =  r^r^ 

380.    C«aiF*ncBt«  •f  VelacUy  of  a  Palat  la  a  Ralatlag  Body. — The 

component  parallel  to  an  axis  of  rotation,  of  the  velocity  of  a  point 

in  a  rotating  body  relatively  to  that  axis, 

is  null.     That  velocity  may  be  resolved  v^ 

into  components  in  the  plane  of  rotation.  ^ 

Thus  let  O,  in  fig.  181,  represent  an  axis 

of  rotation  of  a  body  whose  plane  of  i*ota-  b., 

tion  is  that  of  the  figure ;  and  let  A  be 

any  point  in  the  body  whose  radius-vector 

is  O  A  =  r.      The  velocity  of  that  point  h.  ^\^ 

being  v  =  ar,  let  that  velocity  be  repre-  ^^-^ 

sented  by  the  line  A  V  perpendicular  to  fr       • 

O  A.      Let  B  A  be  any  direction  in  the  plane  of  rotation,  along 

which  it  is  desired  to  find  the  component  of  the  velocity  of  A ;  and 

let  ^^^  V  A  TJ  =  ^  be  the  angle  made  by  that  line  with  A  V     From 

V  let  fall  VU  perpendicular  to  BA;  then  AU  represents  the 

component  in  question ,  and  denoting  it  by  u, 

«  =  t;  •  cos  ^  =  ar  •  cos  t (1.) 

From  O  let  fall  O B  perpendicular  to  B  A  Then  .^AOB  = 
-:!::  V  A  U  =  ^  j  and  the  right-angled  triangles  O  B  A  and  A  U  Y 
are  similar ;  so  that 

AV  :  AU  :  :  OA  :  OB  =  r  cos  t (2.) 

Now  the  entire  velocity  of  B  relatively  to  the  axis  O  ia 

ar  COS  f  =  Uy ., (3.) 

60  that  the  eomponent,  along  a  given  straight  Une  in  the  plane  of 
rotationj  of  the  velocity  of  any  point  in  that  line^  is  equal  to  Hie  velo- 
city of  ^  point  where  a  perpendiciUar  from  the  axis  meets  that  line. 
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SscnoH  3. — Combined  Boicaions  cmd  TrandoHons^ 

381.  PMjpcvtf  •fall  WLmfimmm  •fBlsidi  BsdUM. — ^The  foiegoin^  pro- 

positioii  may  be  regarded  as  a  particular  case  of  the  following,  ^vrhicfa 
18  true  of  all  motioiiB  of  a  rigid  body. 

The  companenle,  along  a  given  straight  line  in  a  rigid  body,  q/'  the 
vdodties  of  the  points  in  that  Une  rdatwdy  to  amy  pointy  uhMar  in  or 
attached  to  the  body  or  othenmee,  are  all  equal  to  each  oihsr  ^  far 
otherwise,  the  distances  between,  points  in  the  given  straight  line 
must  alter,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  rigidity. 

382.  H«ycal  mutton. — Rotation  is  the  only  movement  which,  a 
rigid  body  as  a  whole  can  have  relatively  to  a  point  belongiD^  to 
it  or  attached  to  it.  But  if  the  motion  of  the  body  be  detemuned 
relatively  to  a  point  not  attached  to  it,  a  translation  may  be  oom> 
bined  with  the  rotation.  When  that  translation  takes  place  in 
the  direction  of  the  axis  of  rotation,  the  motion  of  the  rigid  bod^  is 
said  to  be  helical,  or  eerew-Wce,  because  each  point  in  the  rigid  body 
describes  a  helix  or  screw,  or  a  part  of  a  heluc  or  screw. 

Let  V|  denote  the  velocity  of  translation,  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
rotation,  which  is  common  to  all  points  of  the  body ;  this  is  called 
the  vdociiy  ofadvam/x.  The  advance  during  one  complete  tum  of 
the  rotating  body  is  the  pitch  of  each  of  the  helical  or  screw-like 
paths  described  by  its  particles ;  that  is,  the  distance,  in  a  direc> 
tion  parallel  to  the  axis,  between  one  tum  of  each  such  helix  and 

2x 

the  next;  and  a  being  thb  angular  velocity,  so  that  —  is  the  time 

a 
of  one  tum,  the  value  of  the  pitch  is 

^  =  -S->  whence  t^  =  2^ (1.) 

Let  r,  as  before,  b^  the  radius-vector  of  any  point  in  the  body,  and 
let 

V.  =  ar (2.) 

denote  its  vdocUy  of  revolutiony  or  velocity  relatively  to  the  axis, 
due  to  the  rotation  alona  Then  the  reeuUamt  velocity  of  that 
point  is 

«=7<T^  =  «.>y/{^+r'} (3.) 

The  vndvnaiion  of  the  helix  described  by  that  point  to  the  plane  of 
rotoHon  is  given  by  the  equation 

v,  p 

f  =  arc  '  tan  •  -  =  arc  •  tan  •  s^-— : U,\ 

t7g  2irr'  ^   ' 
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the  tangent  of  that  angle  being  the  ratio  of  the  pitch  to  the  circum- 
ference of  the  circle  described  by  the  point  relatively  to  the  axis  of 
rotation. 

383.    Problem.      T«  Find   the  MocImi  •f  a  Blgldi  BMly  iMBi  cke 
BM.mtimmm  •f  Three  ef  it*  Peiats. — 

r,et  A,  B,  C,  fig.  182,  be  three 
points  in  a  rigid  body,  and  at  a 
given  instant  let  them  have  mo- 
tionfl  relatively  to  a  point  indepen- 
dent of  the  body,  which  motions 
are  represented  in  velocity  and 
direction  by  the  three  lines  A  V., 
B  Tj,  C  V^  It  is  required  to  find 
the  motion  of  the  entire  rigid 
body  relatively  to  the  same  fixed 
point. 

Through  any  point  o,  fig.  183, 
draw  three  lines  oa,ob,oCy  equal  pj^  132, 

and  parallel  to  the  three  lines 
A  Y„  B  V^,  C  V^  Through  a,  b,  and  c,  draw  a 
plane  a  be,  on  which  let  fsdl  a  perpendicular  o  n 
from  0,  Then  o  n  represents  a  component,  which 
is  common  to  the  velocities  of  all  the  three  points 
A,  B,  0,  and  must  therefore  be  common  to  all  the 
points  in  the  body;  that  is,  it  is  a  vdocUy  of 
Vrcmdation, 


Fig.  183. 


From  the  points  Y„  Y^  Y„  draw  lines  V.  U«  V^  U^,  V.  U^ 
equal  and  parallel  to  o  n,  but  opposite  in  direction  to  it ;  and  join 
A  U«,  BUj,  C  U^,  which  will  all  be  parallel  to  the  same  plane  ; 
that  is,  to  the  plane  a  be.  The  last  three  lines  will  represent  the 
component  velocities  which,  along  with  the  common  velocity  of 
translation  parallel  to  o  n,  make  up  the  resultant  velocities  of  the 
three  points.  Through  any  two  of  the  points  A,  B,  draw  planes 
perpendicular  to  the  i^espective  components  of  their  motions  which 
are  parallel  ix}  abc  These  two  planes  will  intersect  each  other  in 
a  line  ODE,  which  will  be  parallel  to  on.  The  perpendicular 
distances  of  that  line  from  the  points  A,  B,  being  unchanged  by  the 
motion,  it  represents  one  and  the  same  line  in  or  attached  to  the 
rigid  body,  and  it  is  therefore  the  axis  of  rotation.  A  plane  drawn 
through  the  third  point  C,  perpendicular  to  C  U«  will  cut  the  other 
two  planes  in  the  same  axis :  the  three  revolving  component 
velocities 


AU«BU»,  CU^ 
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will  be  respectively  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distances,  or 
r<uiii-visctore8f 

AD,  BE,  C  F, 

of  the  three  points  from  that  axis ;  and  the  angular  velocity 
will  be  equal  to  each  of  the  three  quotients  made  by  dividing  the 
revolving  component  velocities  of  the  points  by  their  respective 
radii- vectore&  This  rotation,  combined  with  a  translation  parallel 
to  the  axis,  with  a  velocity  represented  by  o  n,  constitutes  a  helical 
motion,  being  the  required  motion  of  the  rigid  body. — Q.  R  I. 

384.  Special  emmfcm  of  the  preceding  problem  occur,  in  which 
either  a  more  simple  method  of  solution  is  suj£cient,  or  the  geneial 
method  fails,  and  a  special  method  has  to  be  employed 

I.  When  the  motions  of  the  poinds  of 
the  body  are  knaum  to  be  all  paralld  to 
one  plaiie,  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the 
motions  of  two  points,  such  as  A,  B,  ^. 
184.  Let  A  O,  B  O,  be  two  planes  tra- 
versing  A  and  B,  and  perpendicular  to 
^  the  respective  directions  of  the  simul- 
taneous velocities  of  those  points ;  if  those 
planes  cut  each  other,  the  entire  motion 
is  a  rotation;  the  line  of  intersection  of 
the  planes  O,  being  the  axis  of  rotation, 
and  the  angular  velocity,  are  found  as  in  the  last  Article.  If  the 
two  planes  are  parallel,  the  motion  is  a  translation. 

II.  If  three  points,  not  in  the  same  plane,  ha/oe  pa/raUd  motions^ 
or  if  three  points  in  the  same  plane  have  parallel  motions  oblique  to 
the  plane,  the  motion  is  a  translation. 

III.  If  three  points  in  the  same  plane  move  perpendiculariy  to  the 
plane,  as  A  B  0,  fig.  184  a,  then  if  their  velocities  are  equal,  the 


Fig.  184  a 


motion  is  a  translation;  and  if  their  velocities  are  unequal,  the 
motion  is  a  rotation  about  the  axis  which  is  the  intersection  of  the 
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plane  of  the  three  points  with  the  plane  drawn  through  the  extre- 
mities V^  Vj,  V„  of  the  three  lines  which  represent  their  veloci- 
-ties  ;  the  angular  velocity  being  found  as  in  Article  383. 

Tf  the  plane  of  rotation  is  known,  then  the  simultaneous  veloci- 
ties of  two  points,  as  A  and  B  in  figs.  184  ft  and  184  c,  are  sufficient 
to  determine  the  axis  O. 

385.    B«lati«n  Combined  with  TraaslattoB  in  the  Sftme  Plane. — 

Let  a  body  rotate  about  an  axis  C  (fig.  185), 
fixed  relatively  to  the  body,  with  an  angular 
velocity  a,  and  at  the  same  time  let  that  axis 
have  a  motion  of  translation  in  a  straight  path 
perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  the  axis,  with 
the  velocity  u,  represented  by  the  line  C  U.  It 
is  required  to  find  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
motion  of  any  point  in  the  body.  From  the 
moving  axis  draw  a  straight  line  C  T  perpendi- 
cular to  that  axis  and  to  CTT,  and  in  that  direction  into  which  the 
rotation  (as  represented  by  the  feathered  arrow)  tends  to  turn  C  U, 
and  make 

CT=- (1.) 

a 

Then  the  point  T  has,  in  virtue  of  translcUion  along  with  the  axis 
C,  a  forward  motion  with  the  velocity  u ;  and  in  virtue  of  rotor 
ticn  abotU  that  axis^  it  has  a  backward  motion  with  the  velocity 

a  '  CT  =  M, 

equal  and  opposite  to  the  former  ;  and  its  resultant  velocity  is  0. 
Hence  every  point  in  the  body,  which  comes  in  succession  into  the 

position  T,  situated  at  the  distance  ~  from  the  axis  C  in  the  direc- 

a 

tion  above  described,  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  of  its  a/rriving  at  that 
position;  that  is,  it  has  just  ceased  to  move  in  one  direction,  and 
is  about  to  move  in  another  direction ;  and  this  is  true  of  every 
point  which  arrives  at  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  C.  Conse- 
quently the  resultant  motion  of  the  body,  at  any  given  instant,  is 
the  same  as  if  it  were  rotating  about  the  line  which  at  the  instanJt 
in  question  occupies  the  position  T,  parallel  to  C,  at  the  distance 
u 

- )  and  that  line  is  called  the  instantakeous  axis.  To  find  the 
a 

motion  of  any  point  A  in  the  body  at  a  given  instant,  let  fall  the 
perpendicular  A  T  fi*om  that  point  on  the  instantaneous  axis;  then 
the  motion  of  A  is  in  the  direction  A  V  perpendicular  to  the  plane 
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of  the  instantaneous  axis  and  of  the  instantanecnu  radiug-veeter 
aTT,  and  the  velocity  of  that  motion  is 

t;  =  a-AT (2.) 

386.  B*iiiB«  CyiiBdicrs  Tr*€ii«M. — Every  straight  line  parallel 
to  the  moving  axia  C,  in  a  cylindrical  sur&ce  described  about  C 

with  the  radius  -,  becomes  in  turn  the  instantaneous  axis.     Hence 

a 
the  motion  of  the  body  is  the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing of  such  a  cylindri«d  surfiace  on  a  plane  P  T  P  parallel  to  C  and 

u 

to  C  U,  at  the  distance  -. 

The  path  described  by  any  point  in  the  body,  such  as  A,  which 
is  not  in  the  moving  axis  C,  is  a  curve  well  known  by  the  name  of 
trochoid.  The  particular  form  of  trochoid  called  t5ie  cydoid^  is 
described  by  each  of  the  points  in  the  rolling  cylindrical  sur&ce. 

387.  Plane  R^UIiHE  <»■  Cylinders   Spiral  Patha. — ^Another  mode 

of  representing  the  combination  of  rota- 
tion with  translation  in  the  same  plane 
is  as  follows  : — Let  O  be  an  axis  assumed 
as  fixed,  about  which  let  the  plane  0  C 
(containing  the  axis  O)  rotate  (right- 
handedly,  in  the  figure),  with  the  angu- 
lar velocity  a.  Let  a  rigid  body  have, 
rehtivdy  to  the  rotating  pUmCy  and  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  it,  a  transla- 
tion with  the  velocity  n.  In  the  plane 
00,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  0,* 

u 
take  O  T  =  -,  in  such  a  direction  that 

a 


Fig.  18«. 


the  velocity 
u  =  a'  OT, 


which  the  point  T  in  the  rotating  plane  has  at  a  given  instant,  shall 
be  in  the  contraiy  direction  to  the  equal  velocity  of  translation 
w,  which  the  rigid  body  has  relatively  to  the  rotating  plane.  Then 
each  point  in  tlve  rigid  body  which  arrives  at  the  position  T,  or  at 
any  position  in  a  line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  0,  is 
at  rest  at  tlie  instant  of  its  occupying  that  position  ;  therefore  the 
line  traversing  T  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O  is  the  instantanam 
aoois;  the  motion  at  a  given  instant  of  any  point  in  the  rigid  body, 
such  as  A,  is  at  right  angles  to  the  radius-vector  AT  drawn  pe^ 
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pendicular  to  the  instantaneous  axis;  and  the  velocity  of  that 
motion  is  given  by  the  equation 

»  =  a  •  AT. 

All  the  lines  in  the  rigid  body  which  successively  occupy  the 
position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  a  plane  of  that  body, 
P  T  P,  perpendicular  to  O  C  ;  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instan- 
taneous  axis  are  situated  in  a  cylinder  described  about  O  with  the 
radius  O  T  ;  so  that  the  motion  of  the  rigid  body  is  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  the  roUmg  oflh&  plane  TT  on^  cylmder  whose  radius  is 

O  T  =  -.     Each  point  in  the  rigid  body,  such  as  A,  describes  a 

plane  spiral  about  the  fixed  axis  O.  For  each  point  in  the  roUing 
planey^P  F,  that  spiral  is  the  involute  of  the  circle  whose  radius  is 
O  T.  For  each  point  whose  path  of  motion  traverses  the  fixed  axis 
O,  that  is,  for  each  point  in  a  plane  of  the  rigid  body  traversing  O 
parallel  to  P  P,  the  spiral  is  Archimedean,  having  a  radius- vector 
increasing  by  the  length  u  for  each  angle  a  through  which  it 
rotates. 

388.  €««MM«d  PanUei  RoiattMM. — ^In  figs.  187,  188,  and  189, 


Fig.  188. 


ig.  189. 


let  0  be  an  axis  assumed  as  fixed,  and  0  0a  plane  traversing  that 
axis,  and  rotating  about  it  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  Let  0  be 
an  axis  in  that  plane,  parallel  to  the  fixed  axis  O ;  and  about  the 
moving  axis  0  let  a  ri^d  body  rotate  with  the  angular  velocity  b 
relatively  to  the  plane  O  0 ;  and  let  the  directions  of  the  rotations  a 
and  b  be  distinguished  by  positive  and  negative  signs.  The  body  is 
said  to  have  the  rotations  about  the  parallel  axes  O  and  0  combined 
or  compoimded,  and  it  is  required  to  find  the  result  of  that  com- 
bination of  parallel  rotations. 

Fig.  187  i-epresents  the  case  in  which  a  and  b  are  similar  in 
direction ;  fig.  188,  that  in  which  a  and  b  are  in  opposite  direo- 
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tions,  and  b  is  the  greater ;  and  fig.  189,  that  in  which  a  and  h  are 
in  opposite  directions,  and  a  is  the  greater. 

Let  a  common  perpendicnlar  O  C  to  the  fixed  and  moving  axes 
be  intersected  in  T  by  a  straight  line  parallel  to  both  those  axes,  in 
siich  a  manner  that  the  distances  of  T  from  the  fixed  and  moTing* 
axes  respectively  shall  be  inversely  proportional  to  the  angnlar 
velocities  of  the  component  rotations  about  them,  as  is  expressed 
by  the  foUoAving  proportion : — 

a  :  6  :  :  Cf  :  OT (1.) 

When  a  and  b  are  similar  in  direction,  let  T  fall  between  O  and  C, 
as  in  fig.  187  ;  when  they  are  contraiy,  beyond,  as  in  figs.  188  and 
189.  Then  the  velocity  of  the  line  T  qfthepUme  O  C  is  a  •  0  f  ; 
and  the  velocity ^f  the  line  T  of  the  rigid  body,  reUUivdy  to  the 
fflane  O  C,  is  6  *  C  T,  equal  in  amount  and  contraiy  in  direction  to 
the  former ;  therefore  each  line  of  the  rigid  body  which  arrives  at 
the  position  T  is  at  rest  at  the  instant  of  its  occupying  that  posi- 
tion, and  is  then  t^ie  instarUaneotta  cusis.  The  reauUarU  angular 
vdocUy  is  given  by  the  equation 

c^a  +  bi (2.) 

regard  being  had  to  the  directions  or  signs  of  a  and  b ;  that  is  to 
say,  if  we  now  take  a  and  b  to  represent  arithmeiical  magnitudes, 
and  affix  explicit  signs  to  denote  their  directionB,  the  direction  of 
c  will  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  greater;  the  case  of  ^g.  187 
will  be  represented  by  the  equation  2,  already  given ;  and  those  of 
figs.  188  and  189  respectively  by 

c^zb-a-y  c=ia  —  b (2  A.) 

The  relative  proportions  of  a,  6,  and  c,  and  of  the  distances 
between  the  fixed,  moving,  and  instantaneous  axes,  are  given  by 

the  equation  

a  :b  :c  ::CT:  OT  :  OC (3.) 

The  motion  of  any  point,  such  as  A,  in  the  rigid  body,  is  at  each 
instant  at  right  angles  to  the  radius- vector  A  T  drawn  from  the 
point  per|)en(liculai*  to  the  instantaneous  axis ;  and  the  velocity  of 

that  motion  is  

t7  =  c-AT (4.) 

389.  Cyltedcr  R«IIIbc  •■  CyltBdcr;  EiptlrMh«M0« — All  the  lines 
in  the  rigid  body  which  successively  occupy  the  position  of  instan- 
taneous axis  are  situated  in  a  cylindrical  suiface  described  about  C 
with  the  radius  C  T ;  and  all  the  positions  of  the  instantaneous 
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axis  are  contained  in  a  cylindrical  surface  desciibed  about  O  with 
tlie  radius  O  T ;  therefore  the  resultant  motion  of  the  rigid  body 
is  that  -which  is  produced  by  rolling  the  former  cylinder,  attached 
to  the  body,  on  the  latter  cylinder,  considered  as  fixed. 

In  fig.  187,  a  convex  cylinder  rolls  on  a  convex  cylinder;  in  ^g, 
188,  a  smaller  convex  cylinder  rolls  in  a  larger  concave  cylinder; 
in  fig.  189,  a  larger  concave  cylinder  rolls  on  a  smaller  convex 
cylinder. 

£ach  point  in  the  rolling  rigid  body  traces,  relatively  to  the 
fixed  axis,  a  curve  of  the  kind  called  epitrochoids.  The  epitrochoid 
ti-aced  by  a  point  in  the  surface  of  the  rolling  cylinder  is  an  epi- 
cr/doid. 

In  oei'tain  cases,  the  epitrochoids  become  curves  of  a  more  simple 
class.  For  example,  each  point  in  the  moviTig  axis  C  traces  a 
circle. 

When  a  cylinder,  as  in  fig.  188,  rolls  within  a  concave  cylinder 
of  double  its  radius,  each  point  in  the  surface  of  the  rolling  cylinder 
moves  backwards  and  forwards  in  a  straight  line,  being  a  diameter 
of  the  fixed  cylinder;  each  point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolfing  cylinder 
traces  a  circle  of  the  same  radius  with  that  cylinder,  and  each  other 
point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cylinder  traces  an  ellipse  of 
greater  or  less  eccentricity,  having  its  centre  in  the  fixed  axis  O. 
This  principle  has  been  made  available  in  instruments  for  drawing 
and  turning  ellipses. 

390.  CvrTRtare  •f  Eipitrochoidfc — ^The  following  being  given : — 

the  radius  of  the  fixed  cylinder,  O  T  =  r, ; 

the  radius  of  the  rolling  cylinder,  ClC  =  »"« ; 

the  instantaneous  radius-vector  of  a  tracing-point  A,  AT  =  r ; 

the  angle  made  by  that  radius-vector  with  the  rotating  plane, 

^CTA  =  tf; 

it  is  required  to  find  the  radius  of  curvature,  /9,  of  the  path  of  the 
tracing-point  A,  at  the  instant  under  consideration. 

The  radius  of  a  convex  cylinder  is  to  be  considered  as  positive, 
and  that  of  a  concave  cylinder  as  negative ;  and  regard  is  to  be 

paid  to  the  principle,  that  cos  ^  is  <  ^^^^  I  according  as  ^  is 

f  acute  ) 
\  obtuse  J  ' 

Let  c?  i(  be  an  indefinitely  short  interval  of  time ;  then  during 
that  interval  the  tracing-point  A  moves  through  the  distance  crdt. 
Let  the  direction  of  the  radius-vector  r,  which  is  perpendicular  to 
the  path  traced  by  A,  alter  in  the  same  time  by  the  angle  di. 
Then  the  ludius  of  cur\'ature  of  the  path  of  A  is 

2d 
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crdt  -.,  . 

p=-d\ - <'•> 

To  determine  the  angular  motion  di  of  tlie  radius- vector,  it  lias  to 
be  considered,  that  the  absolute  angular  velocity  of  the  rolling 
cylinder  is  c,  which  gives  that  cylinder  an  angular  motion,  c  c^  ^,  in 
the  given  inter\^  ;  and  also  that,  in  the  course  of  the  same  inter- 
val, a  new  line  comes  to  occupy  the  position  of  instantaneous  axis 
distant  from  the  original  line  by  the  length  brgdt,  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  rotation  of  the  rolling  cylinder.  The  efiect 
of  this  shifting  of  tke  instantaneous  axis  is,  to  turn  the  angnlar 
position  of  the  radius- vector  r,  in  a  negative  direction  relativdj  to 
the  rolling  cylinder,  through  the  angle 

b  r,  cos  ^'dt 


ifhich  being  combined  with  the  angnlar  motion,  of  the  cjiindei^ 
€dt;  gives  as  tiie  resnltant  angnlar  motion  of  the  EadinB-vectoiv 


di^(cJjJ^')dt; 


which  being  substituted  in  equation  1,  gives  for  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature of  the  path  traced  by  A, 


cr 


(2-) 

C- 


'^  firjcos^      -     ^r^cos^ 

c 1 

r  cr 

Now, 

c       n  +  r,' 

^(attention  being  paid  to  the  implicit  signs  of  n  and  r^ ;  and  con- 
sequently, 

=  r . !i±Zi (3.) 


cnrve 


The  sign  of  this  result,  when  j  ^^^^^,^  \ ,  shows  that  the 

traced  by  A  is  |  ^^^^  \  towards  T.     The  following  are  some 

limitod  cases : — 

I.   W/ten  tJie  tracin^point  is  tfie  sur/uce  qf  the  rolling  cylinder^ 
r  =  2  r,  cos  / ;  and  therefore, 
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p  =  2r.cos/-Jl--^^; (*•) 

irhich.  is  tlie  radius  of  curvature  of  an  epicycloid. 

IX.    WTiert  a  cylinder  rolls  on  a  plane,  r^  becomet  infinitely  great 
as  compared  witii  r,,  and  thus  reduces  equation  3  to 

p=  "^ (5.) 

^        .     r,  cos  4 

r 

'wldick  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  trochoid, 

III.    When  a  cylinder  rolls  o»  a  plane,  and  the  tracing-poini  is 
in  the  9urface  of  the  cylinder,  r  =  2  r,  cos  ^,  and 

p  =:  2r  s  4r8  cos  ^^ (6.) 

^Inc^  is  the  radius  of  oaxratiope  of  a  cycloid, 

TV.   When  a  piane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  r,  becomes  infinitely  great 
aa  compai^ed  wiih.  r^  and  r;  and  equation  3  becomes 

p  — , (7.) 

1     ^1  cos  ^ 
r 

vf Mch  is  ihe  radius  of  curvature  of  a  spiral  of  the  class  mentioned 
in  Article  387. 

Y.    When  a  plane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  and  the  tracing-point  is  m 
tlie  plane,  cos  ^  =  0 ;  and  equation  7  becomes 

P^r, (8.) 

which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  involute  of  a  circle, 

VI.   When  a  plane  rolls  on  a  cylinder,  and  the  tracing-point  is 
<it  the  distance  rj  from  the  plane  on  the  side  next  Vie  cylinder, 

COB  I  = 1 ;  and  equation  7  takes  the  following  form  : — 

P'^Ziri^' (9) 


r 


+;?' 


which  is  the  radius  of  curvature  of  an  A  rchimedeom  spiruL  Let  B 
he  t^e  distance  of  a  point  in  that  spiral  from  the  fixed  axis  O ;  then 
r'  =  R«  +  7^,and 


(R'  +  ^l (c)Aj 

^""R'  +  27-r  ^     ' 


As  to  rolling  curves  in  general,  see  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell's  pi4)ev 
in  the  Transactions  of  die  Boyal  Society  of  Edwburgh,  voL  xv]« 
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391.  E4«il  aad  OppMlte  PuaUel  B«caltoM  €«aibtati4. — ^Let  a 
plane  O  C  rotate  with  au  angular  velocity  a  about  an  axis  O  con- 
tained in  the  plane,  and  let  a  rigid  body  rotate  about  the  axis  C 
in  that  plane  parallel  to  O,  with  ah  angular  velocity  —  a,  equal  and 
opposite  to  that  of  the  plane.  Then  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
rigid  body  is  nothing ;  that  is,  its  motion  is  one  of  trandalion  only^ 
all  its  points  moving  in  equal  circles  of  the  radius  O  C,  with  the 
velocity  a  •  O  C.     This  case  is  not  capable  of  being  i-epresented  by 


a  rolling  action. 
392. 


Fig.  190. 


nb«HC  iMtcnecctag  Axes  C^mbiacd. — In  fig.   190, 

let  O  A  be  an  axis  assumed  as 
fixed ;  and  about  it  let  the  plane 
AOC  rotate  with  the  angular 
velocity  a.  Let  O  C  be  an  axis 
in  the  rotating  plane ;  and  about 
that  axis  let  a  ingid  body  rotate 
with  the  angular  velocity  h  re- 
latively to  the  rotating  plane. 
Because  the  point  O  in  the 


rigid  body  is  fixed,  the  instantaneous  axis  must  traverse  that  point 
The  direction  of  that  axis  is  determined,  as  before,  by  considering 
that  each  point  which  arrives  at  that  line  must  have,  in  virtue  of 
the  rotation  about  O  C,  a  velocity  relatively  to  the  rotating  plane, 
equal  and  directly  opposed  to  that  which  the  coincident  point  of 
the  rotating  plane  has.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  ratio  of  the  per- 
pendicular distances  of  each  point  in  the  instantaneous  axis  from 
the  fixed  and  moving  axes  respectively — ^that  is,  the  ratio  of  the 
sines  of  the  angles  which  the  instantaneous  axis  makes  with  the 
fixed  and  moving  axes — must  be  the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the 
component  angular  velocities  about  those  axes ;  or  symbolically,  if 
O  T  be  the  instantaneous  axis, 


sinAOT-.sinCOT  ::6  :a, 


.(1.) 


This  determines  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis,  which  may 
also  be  found  by  gi^phic  construction  as  follows  : — On  O  A  take 
O  a  proportional  to  a ;  and  on  O  C  take  O  b  proportional  to  6.  Let 
those  lines  be  taken  in  such  directions,  that  to  an  observer  looking 
from  their  extremities  towards  O,  the  component  rotations  seem 
both  right-handed.  Complete  the  parallelogram  O  6  e  a ;  the  dia- 
gonal O  c  will  be  the  instantaneous  axis. 

The  resultant  angular  velocity  about  this  instantaneous  axis  is 
found  by  considering,  that  if  C  be  any  point  in  the  moving  axis, 
the  linear  velocity  of  that  point  must  be  the  same,  whether  com- 
puted from  the  angular  velocity  a  of  the  rotating  plane  about  the 
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fixed  axis  O  A,  or  from  the  resultant  angular  velocity  c  of  the  rigid 
body  about  the  instantaneous  axis.  That  is  to  say,  let  C  D,  C  E^ 
he  perpendiculars  from  C  upon  O  A,  O  T,  respectively ;  then 

but  CD  :CE  ::sin..^AOC  :  sin  .«-:  C  O  T  j  and  therefore 

sin^i:::COT:sin..^AOC::a:c; 
and,  combining  this  proportion  with  that  given  in  equation  1,  we 
obtain  the  following  proportional  equation  : — 

sin^-::COT  :sin^-::AOT 


-AOC) 

^    } (2.; 

Oc       j 


±      :  ^       ^ (2.) 

Oa       :  Ob 

that  is  to  say,  the  angular  velocities  of  tlie  component  and  resuUanl 
rotations  are  each  proportioiial  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  aaces 
of  the  ot/ier  two  ;  and  the  diagonal  of  tJie  paraMelogram  O  b  c  a  repre- 
sents both  the  direction  of  the  instantaneous  axis  and  the  angular  veto- 
city  about  that  axis. 

393.  B«Uinc  Cone*. — All  the  lines  which  successively  come  into 
the  position  of  instantaneous  axis  are  situated  in  the  surface  of  a 
cone  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  about  O  C ;  and  all  the 
positions  of  the  instantaneous  axis  lie  in  the  surface  of  a  cone 
described  by  the  revolution  of  OT  about  OA.  Therefore  the 
motion  of  the  rigid  body  is  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  roll- 
ing of  the  former  of  those  cones  upon  the  latter. 

It  is  to  be  understood,  that  either  of  the  cones  may  become  a 
flat  disc,  or  may  be  hollow,  and  touched  internally  by  the  other. 
For  example,  should  .i:^  A  O  T  become  a  right  angle,  the  fixed  cone 
would  become  a  flat  disc ;  and  should  .*i:r  A  0  T  become  obtuse, 
that  cone  would  be  hollow,  and  would  be  touched  internally  by  the 
rolling  cone ;  and  similar  changes  may  be  made  in  the  rolling  cone. 

The  path  described  by  a  point  in  or  attached  to  the  rolling  cone 
is  a  spherical  epUrochoid;  but  for  the  purposes  of  the  present  trea- 
tise, it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  ijJto  details  respecting  the  properties 
of  that  class  of  curves 

394.  Analogy  ^f  RolaUons  and  Single  Force*. — If  the  proportional 
■equation  3  of  Article  388,  which  shows  the  relations  between  the 
component  angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  a  pair  of  parallel 
axes,  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  position  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis,  be  compared  with  the  proportional  equation  of  Article 
39,  by  means  of  which,  as  explained  in  Article  40,  the  magnitude 
and  position  of  the  resultant  of  a  pair  of  parallel  forces  are  found, 
it  wHl  be  evident  that  those  equations  are  exactly  analogous. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  a  rotation  with  a  tnmslation  in 
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the  saoie  plane,  in  producing  a  rotation  of  equal  angular  velocit? 
about  an  instantaneous  axis  at  a  certain  distance  to  one  side  of  the 
mo^'ing  axis,  as  explained  in  Article  365,  is  exactly  analc^ns  to 
the  result  of  the  combination  of  a  single  force  with  a  couple  in  pro- 
ducing an  equal  single  force  transfeired  laterally  to  a  certain  div 
tance,  as  explained  in  Article  41. 

The  result  of  the  eombination  of  two  equal  and  opposite  rotations 
about  parallel  cKes,  in  producing  a  translation  with  a  velocity 
which  is  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  into  the  distance 
between  the  axes,  as  explained  in  Article  391,  is  exactly  analogous 
to  the  production  of  a  couple  by  means  of  a  pair  of  equid  and  opjx>- 
site  forces,  as  explained  in  Article  25. 

The  result  of  the  combination  of  two  rotations  about  intersecting 
axes,  as  explained  in  Article  392,  is  exactly  analogous  to  the  result 
of  the  combination  of  a  pair  of  inclined  forces  acting  through  one 
point,  as  explained  in  Article  51. 

The  combination  of  a  rotation  about  a  given  axis  with  a  transla- 
tion parallel  to  the  same  axis,  as  explained  in  Article  382,  is  exactly 
analogous  to  the  combination  of  a  force  acting  in  a  given  line  with 
a  couple  whose  axis  is  parallel  to  the  same  line,  as  explained  iu 
Article  60,  cases  4  and  5. 

It  thus  appears,  that  just  as  the  composition  and  resolution  of 
tittnslations  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  composition  and  resolution 
of  couples,  so  the  composition  and  resolution  of  rotations  are  exactly 
analogous  to  the  composition  and  resolution  of  single  forces;  that  ia 
to  say,  if  lines  be  taken,  representing  in  direction  axes  of  rotation, 
and  in  length  the  angular  velocities  of  rotation  about  such  axes,  all 
mathematical  theorems  which  are  true  of  lines  representing  single 
forces  are  true  of  such  lines  representing  rotations :  and  if  with  this 
be  combined  the  principle,  that  all  mathematical  theorems  which 
are  true  of  lines  representing  in  direction  the  axes  and  in  length  the 
moments  of  couples  are  true  also  of  lines  representing  the  velocities 
and  directions  of  translations,  all  problems  of  the  resolution  and 
composition  of  motions  may  be  soWed  by  referring  to  the  solutions 
of  analogous  problems  of  statics. 

395.  OftaimHMiUTe  iii«Uoa«  la  CMHrMmd  Botatfoa. — The  velocity- 
ratio  of  two  points  in  a  rotating  rigid  body  at  any  instant  is  that  of 
their  perpendicular  distances  from  its  instantaneous  axis ;  and  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  motion  of  the  two  points  is  equal 
to  that  between  the  two  planes  which  traverse  the  points  and  the 
iuslantaneous  axis. 

"Section  4. — Varied  Saiaium. 

396.  «airiaii0B  m£  iwpwini  ¥«i»eiir  is  measured  like  variation  of 
linear  velocity,  by  comparing  the  change  which  takes  place  in  the 
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axigiilar  velocity  of  a  rotating  body,  a  a,  during  a  given  interval  of 
time,  with  the  length  of  that  interval,  a  t^  and  the  rate  of  variation  ia 
tlie  value  towards  which  the  ratio  of  the  change  of  angular  velocity  to 

tlie  interval  of  time,  — ,  converges,  as  the  length  of  the  interval  is 

in.d.efinitely  diminished ;  being  represented  by 

da 
'di' 
and  found  by  the  operation  of  differentiation. 

397.  ChMngc  Af  Ike  Avis  m€  w^mmOmm  has  been  already  considered, 
so  far  as  it  is  consistent  with  uniform  angular  velocity,  in  the  pre- 
ceding section.  All  the  propositions  of  that  section  are  applicable 
also  to  cases  in  which  the  angular  velocity  is  varied,  so  long  as  the 
ratio  of  each  pair  of  component  angular  velocities,  such  as  a  :  6,  is 
constant. 

When  that  ratio  varies,  the  propositions  are  true  also,  provided 
it  be  understood,  that  the  rolling  cj/Iinders  and  copies  vnth  circular 
bases,  spoken  of  in  section  3,  are  simply  the  oscidating  cylinders  and 
cones  at  the  lines  of  contact  of  rolling  cylinders  and  cones  with  bases 
not  circular ;  and  that  r^,  r^,  in  each  case,  represent  the  values  of 
the  variable  radii  of  curvature  of  non-circular  cylinders  at  their 
lines  of  contact,  and  .^  A  0  T,  .^^  C  O  T,  the  variable  angles  of 
obliquity  of  the  osculating  circular  cones  of  non-circidar  cones. 

3^8.  c«»y«rt»  •TTaried  s^iattov. — ^The  most  convenient  way, 
in  most  cases,  of  expressing  the  mode  of  variation  of  a  rotatory 
motion,  is  to  resolve  the  angular  velocity  at  each  instant  into  three 
oomponent  angular  velocities  about  three  rectangular  axes  fixed  in 
direction.  The  values  of  those  components,  at  any  instant,  show  at 
onoe  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and  the  direction  of  the  instan- 
taneous axis.  Tor  example,  let  a„  a„  a„  be  the  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  the  angular  velocity  of  a  rigid  body  at  a  given  instant 

xotatian  about  a;  from  y  towards  z, 
about  y  from  z  towards  x, 
and  about  z  from  x  towards  y, 
being  considered  as  positive ;  then 

a=V(ai+aJ  +  aD (!•> 

is  the  resultant  angular  velocity,  and 

cos»  =  ^;  cos/9  =  -?;  cosy  =  -; (2.) 

a  a  a 

are  fhe  cosines  of  the  angles  which  the  instantaneous  axis  makes 
with  the  axes  dS  x,  y  and  z,  respectively. 
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CHAPTER  nL 

■Onom  OF  FUABLE  BODIES,  AHD  OF  FLUIML 

399.  VlrMMi  •Tike  Salilcct.^ — ^The  sabject  of  the  present  copter, 
■o  far  as  it  comprebends  the  relative  motions  of  the  points  of 
pliable  Kfilids,  has  been  already  treated  of  in  those  portions  of  the 
Third  Chapter  of  Part  II.  which  relate  to  strains.  There  xemain 
now  to  be  considered  the  following  branches  : — 

I  The  Motions  of  Flexible  Cords. 
II.  The  Motions  of  Fluids  not  alteiing  in  Volume 
III.  The  Motions  of  Fluids  altering  in  Volume. 

Section  1. — Motions  of  Flexible  Corde. 

400.  ucaenii  PrfMcipics. — As  those  relative  motions  of  the  points 
of  a  cord  which  may  arise  from  its  extensibility,  belong  to  the  sub- 
ject of  resistance  to  tension,  which  is  a  branch  of  that  of  strength 
and  stiffness,  the  present  section  is  confined  to  those  motions  of 
which  a  flexible  cord  is  capable  when  the  length,  not  merely  of  the 
whole  cord,  but  of  each  part  lying  between  two  points  fixed  in  the 
cord,  is  invariable,  or  sensibly  invariable. 

In  order  that  the  figure  and  motions  of  a  fleodble  cord  may  be 
determined  from  cinematical  considerations  alone,  independently  of 
the  magnitude  and  distribution  offerees  acting  on  the  coni,  its  weight 
must  he  insensible  compared  with  the  tension  on  it,  and  it  must 
everywhere  be  tight ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  each  part  of  the 
cord  which  is  not  straight  is  maintained  in  a  curved  figure  by  pass- 
ing over  a  convex  surface.  The  line  in  which  a  tight  cord  lies  on  a 
convex  surface  is  the  shortest  line  which  it  is  possible  to  draw  on 
that  surface  between  each  pair  of  points  in  the  course  of  the  cord. 
(It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  the  geometry  of  curved  surfaces, 
that  the  osctdcUing  plane  at  each  point  of  such  a  line  is  perpendi- 
cular to  the  curved  surface.)  « 

Hence  it  appears,  that  me  motions  of  a  tight  flexible  cord  of 
invariable  length  and  insensible  weight  are  regulated  by  the  follow- 
ing principles  : — 

I.  The  length  between  each  pair  of  points  in  the  cord  is  constant. 

II.  That  length  is  the  shortest  line  which  can  be  drawn  between  its 
eostremities  over  the  surfaces  by  which  the  cord  is  guided. 
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401.  BMmUw^m  €I«mc4. — The  motions  of  a  cord  are  of  two  kinds — 

I.  Travelling  of  a  cord  along  a  track  of  invariable  form;  in 
which  case  the  velocities  of  all  points  of  the  cord  are  equal. 

II.  Alteration  of  the  figure  of  the  track  by  the  motion  of  the 
guiding  surfaces. 

Those  ti!vo  kinds  of  motion  may  be  combined. 

The  most  usual  problems  in  practice  respecting  the  motions  of 
cords  are  those  in  which  cords  are  the  means  of  transmitting  mo- 
tion between  two  pieces  in  a  train  of  mechanism.  Such  problems 
will  be  considered  in  Part  IV.  of  this  treatise. 

Kext  in  point  of  frequency  in  practice  are  the  pix)blems  to  be 
considered  in  the  ensuing  Article. 

402.  Cord  Gnldcd  by  SHHhccs  mf  WLermlmUmn, — Let  a  COlxl  in  SOme 
portions  of  its  course  be  straight,  and  in  others  guided  by  the  sur- 
faces of  circular  drums  or  pulleys,  over  each  of  which  its  track  is 
a  circular  arc  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  guiding 
surface.  Jjct  r  be  the  radius  of  any  one  of  the  guiding  surfaces, 
t  the  angle  of  inclination  which  the  two  straight  portions  of  the 
cord  contiguous  to  that  surface  make  with  each  other,  expressed  in 
length  of  arc  to  radius  unity.  Then  the  length  of  the  portion  of 
the  cord  which  lies  on  that  siu-face  is  r  t ;  and  if  «  be  the  length  of 
any  straight  portion  of  the  cord,  the  total  length  between  two  given 
points  fixed  in  the  cord  may  be  expressed  thus  : — 

L  =  s  •  «  +  2  •  ri (1.) 

Let  c  be  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  a  given  adjacent  pair 
of  guiding  surfaces,  8  the  length  of  the  straight  portion  of  cord 
which  lies  between  them,  and  r,  /,  their  respective  radii;  then 
evidently 


8=  Jc^^:{r±r'f (2.) 

the  upper  signs  being  employed  when  the  cord  crosses,  and  the 
lower  when  it  does  not  cross  the  line  of  centres  c. 

Now  let  a  given  point  in  the  cord,  A,  be  considered  as  fixed,  and 
let  L  be  the  constant  length  of  cord  between  A  and  another  point 
ill  the  cord,  B.  Let  one  of  the  guiding  surfaces  between  A  and  B 
be  moved  through  an  indefinitely  short  distance,  dx,in.&  direction 
'^l^ch  makes  angles,  y,/,  with  the  two  contiguous  straight  divisions 
of  the  cord  respectively.  Then,  in  order  to  keep  the  cord  tight,  B 
Jttust  be  drawn  longitudinally  through  the  distance, 

dx  •  (cos J  + cos/); (3.) 

ftnd  consequently,  if  u  reprewint  the  velocity  of  translation  of  the 
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guiding  Bur&ce  in  the  given  direction,  and  v  the  longitudinal  Telo- 
city of  the  paint  B  in  the  cord, 

v  =  u{coBJ  +  co8j) ; (4.) 

and  if  any  number  of  guiding  surfaces  between  A  and  B  be  trans- 
lated, each  in  its  own  direction, 

t;  =  1  '«  (cosy + cos/) (5.) 

The  caae  most  oommon  in  practice  is  that  in  which  thejjliesy  or 
straight  parts  of  the  cord,  are  all  parallel  to  each  other ;  so  that  i 
=  180°  in  each  case,  while  a  certain  number,  n,  of  the  guiding 
bodies  or  pidleys  all  move  simultaneously  in  a  direction  [)arallel  to 
the  plies  of  the  cord  with  the  same  velocity,  w.  Then  cos  J===  cos/ 
^1 ;  and 

v  =  2nu ^ (d) 

Section  2. — Motions  of  Fluids  ofConsiarU  Density. 

403.  Tctocttj  mmA  Fi«w. — The  density  of  a  moving  fluid  ma^ 
may  be  either  exactly  invariable,  from  the  constancy  or  the  adjust- 
ment of  its  temperature  and  pressure,  or  sensibly  invariable,  from 
the  smalbiess  of  the  alterations  of  volume  which  the  actual  altera- 
tions of  pressure  and  temperature  are  capable  of  producing.  The 
latter  is  the  case  in  most  problems  of  practical  mechanics  affecting 
liquids. 

Conceive  an  ideal  siuface  of  any  figure,  and  of  the  area  A,  to  be 
situated  within  a  fluid  mass,  the  parts  of  which  have  motiim  rela- 
tively to  that  surface ;  and  let  u  denote,  as  the  case  may  be,  the  uni- 
form velocity,  or  the  mean  value  of  the  varying  velocity,  resolved 
in  a  direction  perpendicidar  to  A,  with  which  the  particles  of  the 
fluid  pass  A     Then 

Q  =  «A (1.) 

is  the  volume  of  fluid  which  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of 
the  surface  A  in  an  xmit  of  time,  and  is  called  the  flow,  or  raU  (^ 
How,  through  A. 

When  the  particles  of  fluid  move  obliquely  to  A,  let  ^  denote 
the  angle  which  the  direction  of  motion  of  any  particle  passing  A 
makes  with  a  normal  to  A,  and  v  the  velocity  of  that  particle; 
then 

«  =  t?  *  cos  ^ (2.) 

When  the  velocity  normal  to  A  vaiies  at  different  pointa,  either 
fi-om  the  variation  of  v,  or  of  6,  or  of  both,  the  flow  may  ak)  be 
expressed  as  foUows : — Let  A  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small 
elements,  each  of  which  is  represented  by  tj?  A ;  then 
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Q=  f  udAs=  f  vcosS  'dA; (3.) 

sfciid  if  "we  now  distinguisli  the  mean  normal  vdociiy  fi-om  the 
^velocity  at  any  particular  point  by  the  symbol  u^  we  have, 

O        ludA 
^      j  dA 

404.  Vvtaroiple  ef  ConUHMttf.— AxiOH.  When  the  motion  of  a  fluid 
€ffco7iStant  density  is  considered  reicUivdy  to  an  enclosed  space  of 
invariable  volume  which  is  aluxtys  filled  with  the  fluid,  tlieflow  into 
the  space  and  the  flow  out  of  it,  in  any  one  given  interval  oftime^ 
must  he  equal — ^a  principle  expressed  symbolically  by 

.    2Q  =  0 (5.) 

The  preceding  self-evident  principle  regulates  all  the  motions  of 
fluids  of  constant  density,  when  considered  in  a  purely  cinematical 
manner.  The  ensuing  articles  of  this  section  contain  its  most 
usual  applications. 

405.  Flew  in  a  Atrcnn.— A  stream  is  a  moving  fluid  mass,  in- 
definitely extended  in  length,  and  limited  transversely,  and  having 
a  continuous  longitudinal  motion.  At  any  given  instant,  let  A,  A', 
be  the  areas  of  any  two  of  its  transverse  sections,  considered  as 
fixed ;  u,  u',  the  mean  normal  velocities  through  them ;  Q,  Q',  the 
rates  of  flow  through  them ;  then  in  order  that  the  principle  of  con- 
tinuity may  be  fuMUed,  those  rates  of  flow  must  be  equal  j  that  is, 

w  A  =  w'  A'  =  Q  =  Q'  =  constant  for  all  cross 

sections  of  the  channel  at  the  given  instant; (1.) 

consequently, 

i-T- « 

or,  the  normal  velocities  at  a  given  inslaml  at  twofijxed  cross  sections 
are  inversely  as  tlie  areas  of  these  sections. 

406.  iPlpca,  Chaaacto,  Carrcats,  aad  JTete.  — When   a  stream   of 

fluid  completely  fills  a  pipe  or  tube,  the  area  of  each  cross  section 
is  given  by  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  pipe,  and  for  similar 
forms  of  section  varies  as  the  square  of  the  diameter.  Hence  the 
mean  normal  velocities  of  a  stream  flowing  in  a  full  pipe,  at  differ- 
ent cross  sections  of  the  pipe,  are  inversely  as  the  squares  of  the 
diameters  of  those  sections. 

A  channel  partially  encloses  the  stream  flowing  in  it,  leaving  the 
upper  surface  free ;  and  this  description  applies  not  only  to  chan- 
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nels  commonly  so  called,  but  to  pipes  partially  filled  In  tliis  ca» 
the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  the  stream  depends  not  only  on  the 
figure  and  dimensions  of  the  channel,  but  on  the  figure  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  free  upper  surface  of  the  stream. 

A  current  is  a  stream  bounded  by  other  portions  of  fluid  whose 
motions  are  different 

A  jet  is  A  stream  whose  surface  is  either  firee  all  round,  or  is 
touched  by  a  solid  body  in  a  small  portion  of  its  extent  only. 

407.  A  ibUUaUBg  CHnrntc  is  a  part  of  a  stream  which  mores 
towards  or  from  an  axis.  It  is  evident  that  such  a  stream  cannot 
extend  to  the  axis  itself,  but  must  turn  aside  into  a  different  course 
at  some  finite  distance  fi-ora  the  axis.  Conceive  a  radiating  cur- 
rent to  be  cut  by  a  cylindrical  surface  of  the  radius  r  described 
about  the  axis,  and  let  h  bo  the  depth,  parallel  to  the  axis,  of  the 
portion  of  that  surface  which  is  traversed  by  the  current;  then 
the  mean  radial  component,  u,  of  the  v^ocity  of  the  current  at 
that  surface  has  the  value, 

«=2l^ ^^•> 

408.  A  Tortcz,  Eddy,  mr  Whiri,  is  a  Stream  which  either  returns 
into  itself,  or  moves  in  a  spiral  course  towards  or  from  an  axis.  In 
the  latter  case  two  or  more  successive  turns  of  the  same  vortex  may 
touch  each  other  laterally  without  the  intervention  of  any  solid 
partition. 

409.  Sieadf  Moitoa  of  a  fluid  relatively  to  a  given  space  considered 
as  fixed  is  that  in  which  the  velocity  and  direction  of  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  at  e&ch  fixed  point  is  uniform  at  every  instant  of  the  time 
under  consideration ;  so  that  although  the  velocity  and  direction  of 
the  motion  of  a  given  particle  of  the  fluid  may  vary  while  it  is 
transferred  from  one  point  to  another,  that  particle  assumes,  at  each 
fixed  point  at  which  it  arrives,  a  certain  definit<j  velocity  and 
direction  depending  on  the  position  of  that  point  alone ;  which 
velocity  and  direction  are  successively  assumed  by  «ach  particle 
which  successively  aixives  at  the  same  fixed  point. 

The  steady  motion  of  a  stream  is  expressed  by  the  two  conditions, 
that  the  area  of  each  fixed  cix)ss  section  is  constant,  and  that  the 
flow  through  each  cross  section  is  constant ;  that  is  to  say, 

dA     ^,dQ     ^  ... 

If  u  represents  the  normal  velocity  of  a  fluid  moving  steadily,  ai 
a  given  J&ed  point,  then 

du  ,£.. 

dF=o; (2-) 
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5xpresses  the  condition  of  steady  motion.  Next,  let  u  represent  the 
lormal  velocity,  not  at  a  given  fixed  point,  but  of  a  given  iderUical 
oarticle  of  fluid;  then  the  variation  undergone  by  u  in  an  indefi- 
nitely small  interval  of  time,  d  t,  is  that  arising  fix)m  its  being 
kranaferred  from  one  cross  section  to  another,  whose  distance  down 
the  stream  from  the  former  i^d  a^zw  dt.     Hence,  denoting  by 

-J—  '  ^  *>  ^^^  indefinitely  small  variation  of  velocity  which  takes 

place  from  this  cause,  and  by  -yr-,  the  rate  at  which  tliat  variation 

d  t 

takes  place,  we  have 

d  '  u _  du    ds^       du 
dt  -Tl'Tt^'^'  ITa ^^"^ 

Most  of  the  problems  respecting  streams  wliich  occur  in  practice 
bave  reference  to  steady  motion. 

410.   In  Unsteady  iii«uom,  the  velocity  at  each  flexed  point  varies, 

at  a  rate  denoted  by  -=—  :  and  the  total  rate  of  variation  of  the 
•^  dt 

velocity  of  an  hidividtuU  particle  in  a  stream,  being  found  by  adding 

together  the  lates  of  variation  due  to  lapse  of  time  and  to  change  of 

position,  is  expressed  by 

d'u  _^du      du    da  ^du  J.         du  ... 

'dJ^Ji'^d'a'di'^'di'^'^'  d7 ^^'^ 

411.  WLoUmm  •f  pistomi. — Let  a  mass  of  fluid  of  invariable 
volume  be  enclosed  in  a  vessel,  two  portions  of  the  boundary  of 
which  (called  piaUma)  are  moveable  inwards  and  outwards,  the  rest 
of  the  boundary  being  fixed.  Then,  if  motion  be  transmitted 
between  the  pistons  by  moving  one  inwards  and  the  other  outwards, 
it  follows,  fix)m  the  invariability  of  the  volume  of  the  enclosed  fluid, 
that  the  velocities  of  the  two  pistons  at  each  instant  will  be  to  each 
other  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  areas  of  the  respective  projections 
of  the  pistons  on  planes  normal  to  their  directions  of  motion.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  transmission  of  motion  in  the  hydraulic  preaa 
and  hydraulic  crane. 

The  fl^ov)  produced  by  a  piston  whose  velocity  is  w,  and  the  area 
of  whose  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of  its 
motion  is  A,  is  given,  as  in  other  cases,  by  the  equation 

Q  =  wA. (1.) 

412.    Ocaeral  DUTcMiitlal   E^amtl^ns  •f  C^nUHnltj. — When  the 

motions  of  a  fluid  of  invariable  density  are  considered  in  the  most 
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general  way,  the  principle  of  oontinuity  stated  in  Aztade  404  Ib 
ezpresied  symbolically  in  the  following  manner.  The  space  ssr 
snmed  as  fixed,  to  which  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  referred,  ia  cent- 
oeived  to  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  dementazr 
spaces,  each  having  for  its  linear  dimensions,  dx,  dy^  dz,  and  t£i 
the  areas  of  its  three  pairs  of  faces,  dydz^  dzdx,  dxdy.      Let 

x,x  +  c^o;,  be  the  co-ordinates  of  the  pair  of  faces,  dyds} 

y^y-^dy,  „  „  „  „  dzda:; 

z,z  +  dz,  „  „  „  „  dxdsr- 

Let  the  velocity  of  the  particles  of  water  at  any  point  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components,  u,  v,  to,  parallel  respectively  to 
X,  y,  Zy  with  proper  algebraical  signs.  Let  outward  flow  be  posi- 
tive, and  inward  flow  negative.  The  values  of  the  flow  for  the  six 
fiu^es  axe  as  follows  : — 

Through  the  first  £Acec?yc?«,   -wdydz; 

„        „    Becond^e  dydZf  (u -h 'T-'dx^dy dm; 

„        „    Gxst  focG  d z d X,   "V'dzdx; 

d  V 
,>        „    second  face  dzdx,  {v  +  -y—  dy)  dzdx; 

ay 

„        „    ^rst  h/oe  d  X  d  y,  —wdxdy] 

„        „    second  face  dxdy,  (to  -h  -j^  dz)  dxdy. 

Adding  those  six  parts  of  tlie  flow  together,  and  equating  ihe 
result,  in  viriiie  of  the  piinciple  of  continuity,  to  nothing,  we  find 
the  following  equation  : — 

(du  .  dv      dw\   »     7     T         A. 

and,  striking  out  the  common  fiu^r, 

du^dv      dw^^ (L) 

dx      dy       dz  ^   ' 

Tills  is  the  general  differential  eqiuxtion  of  continuity  in  a  fluid  of 
invariable  volume. 

413.  Ocaeral  IMflRnvmtal  WvOTiclttns  •€  Hteadj  IflttUttH.  —  If  each 
particle  Avhich  arrives  successively  at  a  given  point  assumes  a  velo- 
city and  direction  of  motion  depending  on  the  position  of  the  point 


(2.) 
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Joxie,  and  not  on  iAxe  lapse  of  time,  that  state  of  srteady  motion  ia 
-epresented  by  the  equations, 

^==0;^=0;5^  =  0; (1.) 

wliero  Uj  V,  w,  are  the  component  velocities  at  a  fixed  point.  Next, 
instead  of  the  velocities  at  a  fixed  point,  let  w,  ^^  w?,  be  the  compo- 
nent velocities  of  an  individual  pa/rticle;  then  in  the  indefinitely 
sbort  interval  dt,  the  co-ordinates  of  that  particle  alter  by  the 
lengths  dx^^udt,  dy=ivdty  dz=zwdt;  and  it  assumes  the 
coinponent  velocities  proper  to  its  new  position,  differing  from  its 
original  velocities  by  quantities,  which,  being  divided  by  dt,  give 
the  rates  of  variation  of  the  component  velocities  of  an  individtud 
particle,  viz. : — 

d '  u  du  .      du  ,       du 

dt  dx  dy  dz 

d  '  V  dv.       dv.       dv 

—rr  ^u-y  +  V  -J-  +M?-j— j 

at  dx  dy  d z 

d'w  dw  .       dw  ,       dw 

dt  dx  dy  dz 

414.  Ck»iMflHl  mURevMrtial  ■^tMCioas  •T  VmrntmiOw  JHotlMi. — ^When 
the  motion  is  not  steady,  each  of  the  thi-ee  rates  of  variation  in  the 
equations  2  of  Article  413  requires  tho  addition  of  a  term  represent- 
ing the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  due  to  lapse  of  tims  indepen^ 
<lmdy  0/ change  of  position,  as  follows  : — 

d'u      du  .       du  .       du  ,       du 
dt        dt  dx  dy  dz  ^   ' 

and  similar  equations  for  -j--  and  -y-  :  the  presence  of  the  dot 

denoting  that  the  velocities  are  those  of  an  individual  particle,  and 

its  absence,  that  they  are  those  at  a  fixed  point. 

415.  B^MMiMn-  m€  VtavlnenacM; — ^In  aU  the  preceding  Articles, 

x^  y,  and  z,  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  real  or  ideal  fiaaed  point  in 

the  space  to  which  the  motions  of  the  fluid  are  referred;  and  the 

d  u 
dififerentials  -7—,  <&a,  refer  to  the  differences  amongst  the  condi- 
d  X 

tions  of  the  fluid  at  different  points  in  that  space.     Let  §,  1,  ^, 

repiYsent  the  co-ordinates  of  an  individual  particle;  then  t^e  three 

components  of  the  velocity  of  that  paiticle  have  the  values 


dS  dn  d^  ... 
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and  the  tlii*ee  components  of  the  rate  of  variation  of  its  motion,  as 
defined  in  Article  366^  are 


dt'  -    dt  '   dt'"  di  '  de"    dt 


.{::.) 


the  values  of  — y— ,  — ttj  ^"id  — 7-r>  being  taken  fi-oni  Article  413  fur 
dt      dt  dt  ° 

steady  motion^  and  from  Article  414  for  uiLsteadj  motion. 

416.  A  Ware  is  a  state  of  unsteady  motion  of  a  mass,  whether 
solid  or  fluid,  such,  that  the  state  of  motion  which  at  a  given  instant 
of  time  takes  place  amongst  the  particles  occupying  a  certain  space, 
is  transmitted  to  other  particles  occupying  a  certain  other  space, 
along  a  continuous  course,  it  may  be  unchanged,  or  it  may  be  with 
modifications  which  still  leave  a  certain  similarity  between  the 
motions  of  the  particles  originally  affected,  and  of  those  affect-ed  in 
succession. 

For  example,  let  a  given  fixed  point  O  be  taken  as  the  origin, 
and  let  the  particle  which  is  at  that  point,  at  an  instant  of  time 
denoted  by  0,  have  a  certain  velocity  and  direction  of  motion. 
After  the  lapse  of  the  time  t,  let  another  particle  which  is  at  a  point 
A,  distant  from  O  by  the  length  x,  have  either  the  same  velocity 
and  direction  of  motion,  or  a  velocity  and  direction  bearing  a 
definite  relation  to  those  of  the  original  particle;  the  motion  so 
communicated  having  been  transmitted  in  succession  to  all  the 
particles  between  O  and  A 

The  vdodty  of  transmission  or  propagation  of  a  wave,  when  con- 
stant, is  the  ratio,  -,  of  the  distance  between  two  points  to  the  time 
t 

which  elapses  between  the  instants  when  the  motions  at  those 
points  are  similar.  Let  a  denote  that  velocity ;  then  the  condition 
of  motion  at  any  point  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  x,  at  the 
instant  t,  depends  upon,  or  is  a  Junction  of^at-^x',  which  quantity, 
or  a  quantity  bearing  some  definite  proportion  to  it,  is  called  the 
phase  of  the  wave  motion.  Wave  motion  in  fluids  of  invaiiable 
density  is  regulated  by  the  principle  of  continuity  already  stated. 
(See  p.  641.) 

417.  OacUlaUttH  in  a  fluid,  is  a  motion  in  which  each  individual 
particle  of  the  fluid  returns  over  and  over  again  to  the  same  posi- 
tion, and  repeats  over  and  over  again  the  same  motions  The 
period  of  an  oscillation  is  the  interval  of  time  which  elapses 
between  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  movements,  and  the 
commencement  of  the  repetition  of  the  same  movements.  The 
most  iLsual  kind  of  oscillation  in  a  fluid  is  that  of  a  series  of  osciU 
laiory  waves,  in  which  a  certain  state  of  motion  is  transmitted 
onwaixi  from  particle  to  particle,  that  motion  being  oscillatory. 
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Sectiok  3. — Motiam  of  Fluids  of  Varying  Density, 

418.  Fl*w  •f  Tolnme  aad  FIttw  •f  Rlaas. — ^In  the   case  of  a  fluid 

of  vaiying  density,  the  volume,  which  in  an  unit  of  time  flows 
through  a  given  area  A,  with  a  normal  velocity  u,  is  still  repre- 
Bented,  as  for  a  fluid  of  constant  density,  by 

Q  =  Aw; (1.) 

but  the  ahsdvte  quantity,  or  Tnass  of  fluid  which  so  flows,  bears  no 
longer  a  constant  proportion  to  that  volume,  but  ia  proportional 
to  the  volume  multiplied  by  the  density.  The  density  may  be 
expressed,  either  in  units  of  weight  per  unit  of  volume,  or  in 
arbitrary  units  suited  to  the  particular  case.  Let  ^  be  the  density; 
then  the  flow  of  mass  may  be  thus  expressed  : — 

eQ  =  ?At/ (2.) 

419.  The  Principle  of  €oiitiiiiiii7,  as  applied  to  fluids  of  vaiying 
density,  takes  the  following  form  : — the  flow  into  or  oiU  of  any  fixed 
space  of  constant  volume  is  that  due  to  the  variation  of  density  oUone. 

To  express  this  symbolically,  let  there  be  a  fixed  space  of  the 
constant  volume  V,  and  in  a  given  interval  of  time  let  the  density 
of  the  fluid  in  it,  which  in  the  first  place  may  be  supposed  uniform 
at  each  instant,  change  from  ei  to  ^2-  Then  the  mass  of  fluid  which 
at  the  beginning  of  the  interval  occupied  the  volume  V,  occupies 

at  the  end  of  the  interval  the  volume  — -  :  and  the  diflerence  of 

those  volumes  is  the  volume  which  flows  through  the  surfeu^e 
bounding  the  space,  ovtvxvrd  if  ^2  ^  less  than  ei>  invxvrd  if  es  ^ 
greater  then  ^j.  Let  ^,  —  ^4  be  the  length  of  the  interval  of  time  ; 
then  the  rat©  of  flow  of  volume  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 


V 


(I-) 


"■■-et^r <■■> 

If  the  rate  of  flow  is  variable  during  the  instant  in  question,  the 
above  equation  gives  its  mean  value;  and  in  that  case  the  exact 
rate  difiavo  ofvdume  at  a  given  instant  is  the  value  towards  which 
the  result  of  equation  1  converges  as  the  interval  of  time  is  inde- 
finitely diminished,  viz. : — 

«-^' w 

Thecal/?  of  mass  at  the  same  instant  is 


0'-^ <»•> 

2e 
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Next  let  it  be  supposed  ttiat  the  density  of  the  flxdd  ym^  at 
difiecent  points  of  the  space.  Then  on  the  right-hand  side  <^ 
equation  3,  ^  is  to  be  held  to  represent  the  mean  density  throughmtt 
th$  8pac6  at  the  given  instant;  while  on  the  left-hand  side,  e  must 
be  held  to  represent  the  moan  density  at  the  surfdce  through  iMeh  the 
Jlaw  takes  place.  Let  that  surface  be  divided  into  parts,  over  emdi  of 
whioh  the  density  is  uniform  at  a  given  instant ;  let  Q'  represent  tiie 
part  of  the  flow  of  volume  which,  takes  place  through  one  of  tliose 
pacts  of  the  sui&ce,  and  e'  the  density  of  the  fluid  so  flowing,  so  that 
Qc'ia  the  part  of  the  flow  of  mass  which  take»  place  throu^  the  put 
of  the  suz&ce  in  question;  then  for  equation  3  is  to  be  substituted 

at 
420.  Stream. — ^To  apply  the  preceding  principles  to  a  stream  of 
fluid  of  varying  density,  let  the  axis  of  the  stream  be  a  line,  straight 
or  curved,  which  traverses  the  centres  of  gravity  of  all  the  cross 
sections  of  the  stream  made  at  li^t  angles  to  that  axis,  and  let 
distances  &om  a  fixed  point  in  that  axis,  measured  downrsiretanf  be 
denoted  by  s,  and  the  area  of  any  cross  section  by  A.  Let «,,  ^  be 
the  positions  of  two  cross  sections  of  the  stream  whoee  distanoe 
apart  along  the  axis  is  s^  —  Si;  then  the  volume  of  the  space 
between  those  cross  sections  is 


V 


=/;;Arf* ....(1.) 


Let  Q,  be  the  rate  of  flow  of  volume  thix)ugh  the  first  cross  section; 
Qs  that  through  the  second;  u^,  ti^  the  corresponding  mean  velo- 
cities normal  to  the  respective  cross  sections;  ^  the  mean  density  of 
the  fluid  in  the  space  V ;  f ,  the  mean  density  at  the  fii^  cross  section, 
and  ea  that  at  the  second.     Tlien  equation  4  of  Article  419  becomes 

q.^-q.c=^'=-^./:;a^. (2.) 

The  rate  at  which  the  flow  of  mass  varies,  in  passing  from  one  cross 
section  of  the  stream  to  another,  is  the  limit  to  whwh  tha  ratio 

Qg  ft  •-  Qi  ft 

converges  as  the  distance  «,  —  «j  is  indefinitely  diminiaiied ;  that  is 
to  say, 

ds       ^   ds     ^  ds  dt  W 

The  mean  normal  velocity  at  a  given  cross  section,  of  a  stream 

having  the  value  w  =  -— ,  is  subject  to  the  equation 
A. 
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ds      "       dt  '^^'' 

421.  Steady  notfion. — In  the  case  of  steady  motion,  in  a  fluid  of 
varying  density,  the  density,  velocity,  and  direction  of  motion  «t 
each  fixed  point  of  the  space  to  which  the  motion  is  referred,  are 
constant,  and  are  assumed  successively  by  each  particle  which  arrives 
at  the  given  point  Hence  in  this  case,  equation  4  of  Article  41^ 
becomes 

2-Q'<'=0 (1.) 

The  case  of  a  stream  is  expressed  by  the  forms  assumed  by  equations 
3  and  4  of  Article  420,  viz.  : — 

d:^^d_Ku,     

ds  ds  ^  ^    ' 

that  is  to  say,  the  flaw  of  mass  is  uniform  for  all  cross  sections  of  the 
stream;  and  being  also  constant  for  all  instants  of  time,  is  therefooe 
absolutely  constant 

422.  PlMoM>  and  Cyiiiuicn. — Let  a  mass  of  fluid  of  variable 
density  be  enclosed  in  a  space  whose  volume  is  capable  of  being 
varied  by  the  motion  of  one  or  more  pistons.  Let  A  be  tlie  area 
of  the  projection  of  a  piston  on  a  plane  perpendicular  to  its  direction 
of  motion;  u  its  normal  velocity,  positive  if  outward,  negative  if 
inward ;  /  the  density  of  the  fluid  in  contact  with  it;  V  the  whole 
volume  of  fluid  enclosed;  e  its  mean  density.  Then  equation  4 
becomes 

,     .       ,         Yd^       dY  ,,  , 

'•^^^=-^=-^^ <^'> 

tlie  last  expression  being  introduced  becatise  {  V  =  the  mass  en- 
closed, is  constant.     If  t£e  density  is  imifoi-m,  then 

^■^"=w <^^-> 

as  is  otherwise  evident 

If  the  space  is  not  completely  enclosed,  but  has  an  opening  whose 
cross  section  is  A",  and  at  which  the  mean  normal  velocity  of  the 
stream  is  tt"  (positive  outward),  and  the  density  ^",  then  the  flow  of 
mass  through  that  opening.  A"  u"  e",  is  to  be  included  in  the  sum- 
mation at  ^e  left  side  of  equation  1. 

423.  OcHcnii  DUTercnttal  s^mMfoiM. — As  in  Article  412  and  the 
subsequent  Articles,  let  w,  v,  and  w,  be  the  rectangular  components 
of  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  at  any  given  fixed  point  in  the  space  to 
which  the  motion  is  referred,  and  dx^  dy^  dz,  the  dimensions  of  an 
indefinitely  small  fixed  rectangular  portion  of  that  space.  Then 
considering  the  pair  of  faces  of  that  space  whoso  common  area  is 
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dydz,  the  flow  of  mass  in  at  the  first  face  is  —  u^  *  dydz,  and  the 
flow  of  mass  out  ati^he  second  fisice  is  (m  e  +  —-: — ^dx)  dyds;  the 
resultant  of  which  pair  of  flows  is 

—^  .dxdydz. 


dx 


Taking  the  corresponding  resultant  for  the  other  two  pairs  of  faces^ 
adding  the  three  quantities  thus  found  together,  observing  that 
Y  =  dxdydZy  and  di\iding  by  that  common  factor,  the  equation 
4  of  Article  419,  which  expresses  the  principle  of  continuity, 
becomes  the  following  ; — 

dx    '^   dy    "^    dz    "     d't' ^  ' 

which  is  the  equation  of  continuity  far  a  fluid  of  varying  densiiv. 
This  equation  may  be  otherwise  expressed  as  follows  : — 

fdu  ,dv  ,dw\    ,{     d     .       d    ,        d    .    d\        ^    ,,, 

or  dividing  by  e, 

du    dv     dw     /     d  d  d      d\.        ,  ^   ,^     v 

dx    dy     dz     \   dx       dy        dz    dtj  "^    ^^     v.  ^^  a./ 

The  first  three  terms  of  the  last  equation  are  identical  with  the 
three  terms  of  the  equation  of  continuity  for  a  fluid  of  uniform 
density. 

The  conditions  of  steady  motion  are  the  following  : — 

du      ^    dv      ^    dw      r).    df      r. 

d7  =  <^'d7=<>'I7=<^'d7  =  0; (3.) 

which  conditions  apply  to  a  flaoed  point  in  space,  and  not  to  aa 
individual  particle  of  fluid.  The  rates  of  variation  of  the  component 
velocities  and  of  the  density  of  an  individual  particle  of  fluid  are 
expressed  as  follows  : — 

d'u      du  ,      du  .     du  ,       du 

"dr=d7+«d^+*di;+«'di' (*•) 

and  similar  equations  for  -=— ,  —? — ,  and  — ^. 
^  dt*    dt  '  dt 

424.  The  nittiims  of  CMaectcd  B«dUM  form  the  subject  of  the      I 
Theory  of  Mechanism,  to  which  the  Fourth  Part  of  this  treatise 
relates. 


PART  IV. 

IIIEORY  OF  MECHANISM, 


CHAPTER  L 

DEFINITIONS  AND   GENERAL  PRINCTPLES. 

425.  Themrf  of  Pave  nechaniam  ncflaed* — Machines  are  bodies, 
or  assemblages  of  bodies,  which  transmit  and  modify  motion  and 
force.  The  word  "  machine,"  in  its  widest  sense,  may  be  applied 
to  every  material  substance  and  system,  and  to  the  material  uni- 
verse itself;  but  it  is  usually  restricted  to  works  of  human  art,  and 
in  that  restricted  sense  it  is  employed  in  this  treatise.  A  machine 
transmits  and  modifies  motion  when  it  is  the  means  of  making  one 
motion  cause  another ;  as  when  the  mechanism  of  a  clock  is  the 
means  of  making  the  descent  of  the  weight  cause  the  rotation  of 
the  hands.  A  machine  transmits  and  modifies  force  when  it  is  the 
means  of  making  a  given  kind  of  physical  energy  perform  a  given 
kind  of  work  ;  as  when  the  furnace,  boiler,  water,  and  mechanism 
of  a  marine  steam  engine  are  the  means  of  making  the  energy  of 
the  chemical  combination  of  fuel  with  oxygen  perform  the  work  of 
overcoming  the  resistance  of  water  to  the  motion  of  a  ship.  The 
acts  of  transmitting  and  modifying  motion,  and  of  transmitting  and 
modifying  force,  take  place  togcrther,  and  are  connected  by  a  cer- 
tain law ;  and  until  lately,  they  were  always  considered  together 
in  treatises  on  mechanics  j  but  recently  great  advantage  in  point 
of  deamess  has  been  gained  by  first  considering  separately  the  act 
of  transmitting  and  modifying  motion.  The  principles  which  re- 
gulate this  function  of  machines  constitute  a  branch  of  Cinematics, 
called  the  iheory  ofpwe  mechomism.  The  principles  of  the  theory 
of  pure  mechanism  having  been  firfi*  established  and  understood, 
those  of  the  theory  of  the  work  ofmachiTtes^  which  regulate  the  act 
of  transmitting  and  modifying  force,  are  much  more  readily  de- 
monstrated and  apprehended  than  when  the  two  departments  of 
the  theoiy  of  machines  are  mingled.  The  establishment  of  the 
theory  of  pure  mechanism  as  an  independent  subject  has  been 
mainly  accomplished  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  WilUs,  whose  no- 
menclatiure  and  methods  are,  to  a  great  extent,  followed  in  thia 
treatise. 
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426.  The  OeMrmi  Prokiem  of  the  theory  of  pure  mechanisia 
may  be  stated  as  foUows  : — Given  the  mode  of  coraiection  of  two  or 
more  moveable  points  or  bodies  loith  eack  other,  and  with  certain  ^fixed 
bodies;  required  the  comparative  motions  of  the  moveable  points  or 
bodies :  and  conversely,  v^ien  the  comparative  motions  of  two  or 
mere  moveable  points  are  given,  to  find  their  proper  mode  ofeonnec- 
Hon. 

The  term  "comparative  motion"  is  to  be  understood  as  in 
Articles  358,  367,  379,  and  395.  In  those  Articles,  the  compara- 
tive motions  of  points  belonging  to  one  body  have  already  been 
considered.  In  oixier  to  constitute  mechanism,  two  or  more  botlies 
must  be  so  connected  that  their  motions  depend  on  each  other 
through  cinematical  principles  alone. 

427.  Frame;  Rl^rlas  Piece* $  Ceanecien. — The  frame  of  a  m;i- 
chine  is  a  struoture  which  supports  the  m4>tsing  pieces,  and  regulates 
the  path  or  kind  of  motion  of  most  of  them  directly.  In  con;uder- 
mg  the  movements  of  machines  mathematically,  the  frame  is  con- 
sidered as  iixed,  and  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  are  referred 
to  it  The  frame  itself  may  have  (as  in  the  case  of  a  ahip  or  of  a 
locomotive  engine)  a  motion  relatively  to  the  earth,  and  in  that 
case  the  motions  of  the  moving  pieces  relatively  to  the  earth  are 
the  resultants  of  their  motions  relatively  to  the  frame,  and  of  the 
motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the  earth ;  but  in  all  problems  of 
pure  mechanism,  and  in  many  problems  of  the  work  of  machines, 
the  motion  of  the  frame  relatively  to  the  earth  does  not  require  to 
be  considered. 

The  mevvng  pieces  may  be  distinguished  into  primwry  and  seeond- 
arf/;  the  former  being  those  which  are  directly  carried  by  the 
frame,  and  the  latter  those  which  are  carried  by  other  moving 
pieces.  The  motion  of  a  secondary  moving  pieoe  relatively  to  the 
frame  is  the  resultant  of  its  motion  relatively  to  the  primary  piece 
which  carries  it,  and  of  the  motion  of  that  pnmaiy  piece  ^elvtively 
to  the  fi-ame. 

Connectors  are  those  secondaiy  moving  pieces,  such  as  links,  belts, 
cords,  and  chains,  which  transmit  motion  from  one  moving  piece 
to  another,  when  that  transmisaum  is  not  effected  by  immediate 
contact. 

428.  BewTiMBM  are  the  sur£Etces  of  contact  of  primaiy  moving 
pieces  with  the  frume,  and  of  secondaiy  moving  pieces  with  the 
pieces  which  carry  them.  Bearings  guide  the  motions  of  the  pieces 
which  they  support,  and  their  figures  depend  on  the  nature  of  those 
motions.  The  bearings  of  a  pieoe  whidi  has  a  motion  of  transla- 
tion in  a  straight  line,  must  have  plane  or  cylindrical  surfaces, 
eocacUy  straiglU  in  the  direction  of  motion.  The  bearings  of  imitat- 
ing pieces  must  have  surfistces  accurately  turned  to  figures  qffWoUh 
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tiauy  such  as  (ylinders,  apheres,  conoids,  and  flat  discs.  The  bearing 
of  a  piece  whose  motion  is  helical,  must  be  an  exact  screw,  of  a 
pitch  equal  to  that  of  the  helical  motion  (Article  382).  Those 
pai-ts  of  moving  pieces  which  touch  the  bearings,  should  have 
surfaces  accurately  fitting  those  of  the  bearings.  They  may  be 
distinguished  into  slides,  for  pieces  which  move  in  straight  lines, 
gudgeons^  journals,  buslies,  and  pivots,  for  those  which  rotate,  and 
screws  for  those  which  move  helically. 

The  accurate  foiination  and  fitting  of  bearing  surfaces  is  of  primary 
importance  to  the  correct  and  efficient  Avorking  of  machines.  Sur- 
faces of  revolution  are  the  most  easy  to  form  accurately,  screws  are 
more  difficult,  and  planes  the  most  difficult  of  all.  The  success  of 
Sir  J.  Whitworth  in  making  true  planes,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  in  the  construction  of  machinery. 

429.  Whe  Ttfort^M  •r  Pninarr  BMmrim^  ^Imm  are  limited  by  the 
fact,  that  in  oixier  that  different  portions  of  a  pair  of  bearing  sur- 
faces may  accurately  fit  each  other  during  their  relative  motion, 
those  surfaces  must  be  either  straight,  circular,  or  helical;  fi*om 
which  it  follows,  that  the  motions  in  question  can  be  of  three  kind» 
only^  viz : — 

i  Straigid  translation,  or  shifting,  which  is  necessarily  of  limited 
extent,  and  which,  if  the  motion  of  the  machine  Ls  of  indefinite 
duration,  must  be  reciprocating ;  that  is  to  say,  must  take  place- 
alternately  in  opposite  directions.  (Bee  Part  III.,  Chapter  II.,. 
Section  1.) 

IL  Sifmple  rotation,  or  taming  about  a  fixed  axis,  which  motion 
may  be  either  continuous  or  reciprocating,  being  called  in  the- 
latter  case  oscillation.     (See  Part  UL,  Chapter  II.,  Section  2.) 

III.  Hduxd  or  screw-like  motion,  to  which  the  same  remarks' 
apply  as  to  straight  translation.  (See  Part  III.,  Chapter  II.,. 
Section  3,  Article  382.) 

430.  Viie  BiiiHiwi  •£  flecaadarr  AiaviBg  piec«s  relatively  to  the 
pieaes  which  carry  them,  are  limited  by  the  same  principles  which 
apply  to  the  motions  of  primary  pieces  i-elatively  to  the  frame.  Bui 
the  motions  of  secondary  moving  pieces  relatively  to  the  frame  may- 
be any  motions  which  can  be  compoimded  of  straight  translations 
and  simple  rotations  according  to  the  principles  already  explained 
in  Part  IIL,  Chapter  11.,  Section  3. 

431.  «An  —iiiiBiiiffj  CBifciwwiiiM  in  mechanism  consists  of  a 
pair  of  primain/  moving  pieces,  so  connected  that  one  transmits 
motion  to  the  other. 

The  piece  whose  motion  is  the  cause  is  called  the  driver  ;  that 
whooe  motion  is  the  e£fect,  the  follower.  The  connection  between 
the  driver  and  the  follower  may  be — 

L  By  roUmg  aaatact  of  their  surfaces,  as  in  toothless  wheds. 
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II.  Bj  sliding  contact  of  their  surfaces,  as  in  tooUied  vched*^ 
§crew8f  wedgesy  cams,  and  escapements. 

III.  By  bands  or  wrapping  connectors^  such  as  bdts,  cords,  and 
geaa^mg-chains. 

lY.  B7  link-worhy  such  as  conneding  rods,  universal  jointSy  and 
didcs. 

V.  By  reduplicaiion  0/ cords,  as  in  the  case  of  ropes  and  pullers, 

VL  By  an  intervening  fiuid,  transmitting  motion  between  two 
pistons. 

The  various  cases  of  the  transmission  of  motion  from  a  driver  to 
a  follower  are  further  classified,  according  as  the  relation  between 
their  direcHons  of  motion  is  constant  or  changeable,  and  accozding 
as  the  ratio  of  their  vdocUies  is  constant  or  variabla  This  latter 
principle  of  classification  is  employed  by  Willis  as  the  foundation 
of  a  primary  division  of  the  subject  of  elementary  combinations 
in  mechanism  into  classes,  which  are  subdivided  according  to  the 
mode  of  connection  of  the  pieces.  In  the  present  treatise,  elemen- 
tary combinations  will  be  classed  primarily  according  to  the  mode 
of  connection. 

432.  lane  ttf  CttBHecUttB. — ^In  every  class  of  elementary  combina- 
tions, except  those  in  which  the  connection  is  made  by  reduplica- 
tion of  cords,  or  by  an  intervening  fluid,  there  is  at  each  instant 
a  certain  straight  Ime,  called  the  line  o/oonnectiony  or  line  0/ mutual 
action  of  the  driver  and  follower.  In  the  case  of  rolling  contact, 
this  is  any  straight  line  whatsoever  traversing  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  pieces ;  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact,  it  is  a 
line  perpendicular  to  those  surfaces  at  their  point  of  contact ;  in 
the  case  of  wrapping  connectors,  it  is  the  centre  line  of  that  part 
of  the  connector  by  whose  tension  the  motion  is  transmitted ;  in 
the  case  of  link-work,  it  is  the  straight  line  passing  through  the 
points  of  attachment  of  the  link  to  the  driver  and  foUower. 

433.  PiiBctpic  •€  CttBHectittD. — The  line  of  connection  of  the 
driver  and  follower  at  any  instant  being  known,  their  comparative 
velocities  are  determined  by  the  following  principle  : — The  respec- 
tive linea/r  velocities  of  a  point  in  His  driver  y  <md  a  point  in  the  fd- 
lower y  each  situated  anywhere  in  ike  line  0/ connectiony  are  to  each 
other  inversely  as  the  cosines  of  the  respective  angles  made  by  thb  paths 
of  the  points  vdth  the  line  of  connection.  This  principle  might  he 
otherwise  stated  as  follows  : — The  components,  along  Ae  line  of  con- 
nection, of  the  velocities  of  any  two  points  situated  in  that  line,  are 
equal. 

434.  AdjostmcHta  of  Spe«d«^ — The  velocity-ratio  of  a  driver  and 
its  follower  is  sometimes  made  capable  of  being  changed  at  will,  by 
means  of  apparatus  for  varying  the  position  of  their  line  of  connec- 
tion; as  when  a  pair  of  rotating  cones  are  embraced  by  a  belt 
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^wliicb  can  be  shifted  so  as  to  connect  portions  of  their  surfaces  of 
cU^Terent  diameters 

435.  A  Tnite  •€  nechaaim  consists  of  a  series  of  moving  pieces, 
esLch  of  which  is  follower  to  that  which  drives  it,  and  driver  to  that 
-wliich  follows  it 

436.  AMregKte  CttmliiBadttBs  in  mechanism  are  those  by  which 
<«oTnpoiind  motions  are  given  to  secondaiy  pieces. 
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OH  ELBUBNTABT  OOXBINATIONS  AlO)  TRAINS  OF  UECHAHlfllL 

Sbction  h'—EoUing  CorUact, 

437.  Pitch  SNiriacea  are  tliose  surfaces  of  a  pair  of  moving  piec^ 
which  touch  each  other  when  motion  is  communicated  by  rolling 
contact.  The  line  of  contact  is  that  line  which  at  each  instant 
traverses  all  the  pairs  of  points  of  the  pair  of  pitch  sur£ices  which 
are  in  contact 

438.  Smootii  Wheels*  BoUen,  Smeech  Back*. — ^Of  a  pair  of  pii- 
mary  moving  pieces  in  rolling  contact,  both  may  rotate,  or  one 
may  rotate  and  the  other  have  a  motion  of  sliding,  or  straight 
translation.  A  rotating  piece,  in  rolling  contact,  is  called  a  sm^4h 
wheel,  and  sometimes  a  roller;  a  sliding  piece  may  be  called  a 
emooth  rack, 

439.  Oeneral  CendiUens  ef  Boiling  Ceatact. — ^The  whole  of  the 
principles  which  regulate  the  motions  of  a  pair  of  pieces  in  rolling 
contact  follow  from  the  single  principle,  that  eaehpair  qfpainis  in  the 
pitch  8ur/a4X8,  which  are  in  contact  at  a  given  instajUy  must  at  thtU 
instant  be  moving  in  the  same  direction  with  the  same  vdoeity. 

The  direction  of  motion  of  a  point  in  a  rotating  body  being  per- 
pendicular to  a  plane  passing  liirough  its  axis,  the  condition,  that 
each  pair  of  points  in  contact  with  each  other  must  move  in  the 
same  direction  leads  to  the  following  consequences  : — 

I.  That  when  both  pieces  rotate,  their  axes,  and  all  their  points 
of  contact,  lie  in  the  same  plane. 

II.  That  when  one  piece  rotates  and  the  other  slides,  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece,  and  all  the  points  of  contact,  lie  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  sliding  piece. 

The  condition,  that  the  velocities  of  each  pair  of  points  of  con- 
tact must  be  equal,  leads  to  the  following  consequences : — 

III.  That  the  angular  velocities  of  a  pair  of  wheels,  in  rolling 
contact,  must  be  inversely  as  the  perpendicular  distances  of  any 
pair  of  points  of  contact  from  the  respective  axes. 

IV.  That  the  linear  velocity  of  a  smooth  rack  in  rolling  contact 
with  a  wheel,  is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  angular  velocity  of  the 
wheel  by  the  perpendicular  distance  from  its  axis  to  a  pair  of  points 
of  contact. 
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Bespecting  the  line  of  contact,  the  above  principles  ILL  and  lY. 
lead  to  the  following  conclusions  : — 

Y.  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  for  a  wheel 
and  rack,  the  line  of  contact  is  straight,  and  parallel  to  the  axes  or 
axis ;  and  hence  that  the  pitch  sttifaces  are  either  plane  or  cylin- 
drical (the  term  ''(^lindriccd"  including  all  surfaces  generated  by 
the  motion  of  a  straight  line  parallel  to  itseli'). 

YI.  That  for  a  pair  of  wheels,  with  intersecting  axes,  the  line  of 
contact  is  also  straight,  and  traverses  the  point  of  intersection  of 
the  axes ;  and  hence  that  the  rolling  eur&ces  are  conical,  with  a 
common  apex  (the  term  '' conical"  including  all  surfaces  generated 
by  the  motion  of  a  straight  line  which  traverses  a  fixed  point). 

440.  circniar  Cylindrical  wheeia  are  employed  when  an  uniform 
velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  parallel  axes.  Figs. 
187,  188,  and  189,  of  Article  388,  may  be  taken  to  represent  pairs 
of  such  wheels ;  C  and  O,  in  each  figure,  .being  the  parallel  axes  of 
the  wheels,  and  T  a  point  in  their  line  of  contact.  In  ^g.  187, 
both  pitch  surfaces  are  convex,  the  wheels  are  said  to  be  in  otUside 
gearing,  and  their  directions  of  rotation  are  contrary.  In  figs.  188 
and  189,  the  pitch  surface  of  the  larger  wheel  is  concave,  and  that 
of  the  smaller  convex ;  they  are  said  to  be  in  inside  geariv^,  and 
tlieir  directions  of  rotation  are  the  same. 

To  represent  the  comparative  motions  of  such  pairs  of  wheels 

symbolically,  let  

OT=ri,  CT  =  r2, 

be  their  radii :  let  O  C  ^  c  be  the  line  of  centres,  or  perpendicular 
distance  between  the  axes,  so  that  for 

outside )         .                    .  /I  V 

iiLBide    }  gearing,  c=r,=t=rj (1.) 

Let  Oj,  Oj,  be  the  angular  velocities  of  the  wheels,  and  v  the  common 
linear  velocity  of  their  pitch  surfeces ;  then 

»  =  «l^l  =  «2'2>  I (2.) 

the  sign  =+=  applying  to  |  ^^j/ 1  gearing. 

441.  A  iunogkt  Ha«k  imd  «iMwl«r -Wheel,  whidi  are  used  when 
an  uniform  velocity-ratio  is  to  be  communicated  between  a  sliding 
piece  and  a  turning  piece,  may  be  represented  by  ^,  185  of  Article 
385,  C  being  the  axis  of  the  wheel,  P  T  P  the  pkne  surface  of  the 
rack,  and  T  a  point  in  their  line  of  contact.  Let  r  be  the  radius  of 
the  wheel,  a  its  angular  velocity,  and  v  the  linear  velocity  of  the 
rack;  then 
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442.  Bevvl  Wheds,  whose  pitch  surfaces  are  fhistra  of  regular 
cones,  are  used  to  transmit  an  uniform  angular  yelocity-ntio 
between  a  pair  of  axes  which  intersect  each  other.  Fig.  190  of 
Article  392  will  serve  to  illustrate  this  case;  O  A  and  O  C  being 
the  pair  of  axes,  intersecting  each  other  in  O,  O  T  the  line  of  con- 
tact, and  the  cones  described  by  the  revolution  of  O  T  abont  O  A 
and  O  C  respectively  being  the  pitch  surfaces,  of  which  narrow  zones 
or  frustra  are  used  in  practice. 

Let  Aj,  O},  be  the  angular  velocities  about  the  two  axes  respec- 
tively; and  let  ii  ==  ..^  A  O  T,  t,  =  .«i^  C  O  T,  be  the  angles  made 
by  those  axes  respectively  with  the  line  of  contact ;  then  from 
the  principle  III.  of  Article  439  it  follows,  that  the  angular  velocity- 
ratio  is 


sm  t, 


,        (1.) 

*,      sin  tj  ^   ' 

Which  equation  serves  to  find  the  angular  velocity-ratio  when  the 
axes  and  the  line  of  contact  are  given. 

Conversely,  let  the  angle  between  the  axes, 

.^AOC  =  ti  +  ii  =  J, 

be  given,  and  also  the  ratio  ^;   then  the  position  of  the  line  of 
contact  is  given  by  eithei*  of  the  two  following  equations  : — 


sinii  = 


Bmt3  = 


OiSmj 


Oisinj ^ 


.(2.) 


J  (af  +  oj  +  2  «!  a,  cos  j) ' 

Graphically,  the  same  problem  is  solved  as  follows  : — On  the  two 

axes  respectively,  take  lengths  to  represent  the  angular  velocities 

of  their  respective  wheels.     Complete  the  parallelogram  of  which 

those  lengths  are  the  sides,  and  its  diagonal  will  he 

the  line  of  contact.     As  in  the  case  of  the  rolling 

cones  of  Article  393,  one  of  a  pair  of  bevel  wheels 

may  be  a  flat  disc,  or  a  concave  cone. 

443.  rv^tt-circaiar  Wheel*  are  used  to  transmit  a 
variable  velocity-ratio  between  a  pair  of  parallel 
axes.  In  fig.  191,  let  C„  C„  represent  the  axes  of 
such  a  pair  of  wheels ;  T„  T,,  a  pair  of  points  which 
at  a  given  instant  touch  each  other  in  the  line  of 
contact  (which  line  Is  parallel  to  the  axes  and  in 
the  same  plane  with  them) ;  and  XJj,  U„  another 
pail-  of  points,  which  touch  each  other  at  another 
instant  of  the  motion;  and  let  the  four  points,  Tu 


Fig.  191. 
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Tj,  TJi,  XJj,  be  in  one  plane  perpendicular  to  the  two  axes,  and  to 
t^be  line  of  contact.  Then  for  every  such  set  of  four  points,  the 
t'wo  following  equations  must  be  fulfilled  :— 

crui+crir.=c;ir,+crT,==c;c;;)       .^. 

arcTiTJi  =  arcT,U2;  / ^   ' 

and  those  equations  show  the  geometiical  relations  which  must 
exist  between  a  pair  of  rotating  surfaces  in  order  that  they  may- 
move  in  rolling  contact  round  fixed  axes. 

The  same  conditions  are  expressed  differentially  in  the  following 
manner : — Let  r,,  r^,  be  the  radii  vectores  of  a  pair  of  points  which 
touch  each  other;  dsi,  ds^  &  pair  of  elementary  arcs  of  the  cross 
sections  T^  TJi,  Tg  Ug,  of  the  pitch  surfaces,  and  c  the  line  of  centres 
or  distance  between  the  axes.     Then 

ri  +  r^  =  c',    \ 

ds^^  __d^     '  (2.) 

dvi  ""      d-f's'  ) 

If  one  of  the  wheels  be  fixed  and  the  other  be  rolled  upon  it,  a 
point  in  the  axis  of  the  rolling  wheel  describes  a  circle  of  the  radius 
c  roxmd  the  axis  of  the  fixed  wheel. 

The  equations  1  and  2  are  made  applicable  to  inside  gearing  by 
putting  —  instead  of  +  and  +  instead  of  - . 

The  angular  velocity-ratio  at  a  given  instant  has  the  value 

^-^' (3.) 

As  examples  of  non-circular  wheels,  the  following  may  be 
mentioned : — 

I.  An  ellipse  rotating  about  one  focus  rolls  completely  round  in 
outside  gearing  with  an  equal  and  similar  ellipse  also  rotating  about 
one  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of  rotation  being  equal  to 
the  major  axis  of  the  ellipses,  and  the  velocity-ratio  varying  from 

1  --  excentricity  .     1  +  excentricity 
1  -I-  excentricity       1  —  excentricity* 

II.  A  hyperbola  rotating  about  its  farther  focus,  rolls  in  inside 
gearing,  through  a  limited  arc,  with  an  equal  and  similar  hyperbola 
rotating  about  its  nearer  focus,  the  distance  between  the  axes  of 
rotation  being  equal  to  the  axis  of  tlie  hyperbolas,  and  the  velocity- 
tatio  varying  between 

excentricity  +1 

T-r-rr 7  and  unity. 

excentricity  —  1  "^ 


4» 
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rn.  Two 


»c£c«ful  <»Uk]iiit7  rotabe  in  lollmg 

^^.„  w«-  ^.^ ,-— ^ ,>  «*  miiefiiiite  ai^ie^     (F«  fiirtli« 

examples  of  noiHciiciibr  wlieeb,  see  Fkrafemr  Clark  IbwcD'i 
on  BoQmg  Carrea,  TniJUL  i?oy.  Soc  Edtn.,  voL  xvL,  waa 
r  WiDb  s  irork  on  MedumnL) 


Sbchov  ±—SUiiiBg  CtnUacL 

444.  laiw  »mt  WftMik  are  emplojTd  to  tnmamit  an  nniibrai 
▼dodty-ntio  benreen  two  axes  which  are  neither  pardld  nor 


Fi'.lSt. 


fig.  193. 


Fl9.19i. 


intersecting.  The  pitch  soziaceof  a 
skew-bevd  wheel  is  a  frualnim  or 
zone  of  a  liyperholoid  of  rerotoioR- 
In  fig.  192,  a  pair  of  laiga  portions  of 
such  hypexboloids  are  shown,  rotatr 
ingaboataxesAB,CD.  In  fig.  193 
are  shown  a  pair  of  narrow  zones  of 
the  same  figures,  such  as  are  employed 
in  practice. 

A  hyperboloid  of  reTolntion  is  a 
surface  resembling  a  sheaf  or  a  dice 
box,  generated  by  the  rotation  of  a  straight  line  round  an  axis  from 
which  it  is  at  a  constant  distance,  and  to  which  it  is  inclined  at  a 
constant  angla  If  two  such  hyperboloids,  equal  or  unequal,  be 
placed  in  the  closest  possible  contact,  as  in  fig.  192,  they  will  toucli 
each  other  along  one  of  the  generating  straight  lines  of  each,  which 
will  form  their  line  of  contact^  and  will  be  inclined  to  the  axes 
A  B,  C  D,  in  opposite  directions.  The  axes  will  neither  be  parallel, 
nor  will  tiiey  intersect  each  other. 

The  motion  of  two  such  hyperboloids,  rotating  in  contact  with 
each  otiier,  has  sometimes  been  classed  amongst  cases  of  loDing 
contact;  but  that  classification  is  not  strictly  correct;  for  although 
the  component  velocities  of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  in  a  direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  contact  are  equal,  still,  as  the  axes  are 
neither  parallel  to  each  other  nor  to  the  line  of  contact,  the  velocities 
of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  have  components  silong  the  line  of 
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contact,  which,  ace  unequal,  and  their  difference  constitiitea  &  lateral 
Blading,     * 
The  directions  and  positions  of  the  axes  being  given,  and  the 

required  angular  velocity-ratio,  — ,  it  is  required  to  find  the  oblir 

qtiiiiea  of  the  gBnerating  line  to  the  two  axes>  and  its  radii  vedorea, 
or  least  perpendicular  distances  from  these  axes. 

In  fig.  194,  let  A  B,  C  D,  be  the  two  axes,  and  G  K  their  common 


any  plane  normal  to  the  common  perpendicular  6  K  h,  draw 
a  6  II  A  B,  c  c/  II  C  D,  in  which  take  lengths  in  the  following  pro* 
portions : — 

a^ia-^i  :hp  :  hq; 

complete  the  parallelogram  hp  e  q,  and  draw  its  diagonal  e  hf)  the 

line  of  contact  E  H  F  will  be  parallel  to  that  diagonal 

From  jp  let  fall  p  m  perpendicular  to  A  e.     Then  divide  the 

common  perpendicular  G  K  in  the  ratio  given  by  the  proportional 

equation 

heiTmiHTTiw  QK  :  GH  :  K^; 

then  the  two  segments  thus  found  will  be  the  least  distances  of 

the  line  of  contact  from  the  axes» 

The  first  pitch  sor&ce  is  generated  by  the  rotation  of  the  lina 
E  H  F  about  the  axis  A  B  with  the  radius  vector  G  BE  =  r, ;  the 
second,  by  the  rotation  of  the  same*  line  about  the  axis  0  D  wii^ 
the  radius  vector  SE  K  =  r^. 

To  draw  the  hyperbola  which  is  the  longitudinal  section  of  a 
skew-bevel  wheel  whose  generating  line  has  a  given  radius  vector 
and  obliquity,  let  A  G  B,  fig.  195,  re- 
present the  axis,  G  H  -L  A  G  B,  the 
radius  vector  of  the  generating  line, 
aod  let  the  straight  line  E  G  F  make 
with  the  axis  an  angle  equal  to  the 
obliquity  of  the  generating  line.  H 
vill  be  the  vertex,  and  E  G  F  one  of  Fig.  195. 

the  asymptotes,  of  the  required  hyperbola.  To  find  any  number  of 
points  in  that  hyperbola,  proceed  as  follows  : — Draw  X  W  Y  parallel 
to  G  H,  cutting  GE  in  W,  and  make  XT  =  J  (GH*  +  XW*). 
Then  will  Y  be  a  point  in  the  hyperbola. 

4^5.  Gro*Ted  Wheel*. — To  increase  the  Motion  or  adhesion 
between  a  pair  of  wheels,  which  is  the  means  of  transmitting  force 
wid  motion  from  one  to  the  other,  their  surfaces  of  contact  are 
sometimes  formed  into  alternate  circular  ridges  and  grooves,  con- 
stituting wLat  is  called  fricti(mal  gearing.     Fig.   196  is  a  cross 
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Fig.  196. 


section  illustrating  the  kind  of  frictional  gearing  invented  by  Mr. 
Bobertson.  Tlie  comparative  motion  of  a  pair  of  wheels*  thns 
ridged  and  grooved  is  nearly  the  same  witli  that 
of  a  pair  of  smooth  wheels  in  rolling  contact, 
having  cjlindrical  or  conical  pitch  surfaces  lying 
midway  between  the  tops  of  the  ridges  and  bottoms 
of  the  grooves. 

The  relative  motion  of  the  ^blccs  of  oontact  of 
the  edges  and  grooves  is  a  rotatory  sliding,  about 
the  line  of  contact  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfaces  as  an  instantaneous 
axis. 

The  angle  between  the  sides  of  each  groove  is  about  40"* ;  and  it 
is  stated  that  the  mutual  friction  of  the  wheels  is  about  once  and 
a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  are  pressed  towards  each  other. 

446.  Tcecli  •€  Wheels. — The  most  usual  method  of  communi- 
cating motion  between  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  i^ack, 
and  the  only  method  which,  by  preventing  the  possibility  of  tlie 
rotation  of  one  wheel  unless  accompanied  by  the  other,  insures  the 
preservation  of  a  given  velocity-ratio  exactly,  is  by  means  of  the 
projections  called  teeth. 

The  pitch  surface  of  a  wheel  is  an  ideal  smooth  surface,  inter- 
mediate between  the  crests  of  ihe  teeth  and  the  bottoms  of  the 
spaces  between  them,  which,  by  rolling  contact  with  the  pitch  sur- 
&ce  of  another  whed,  would  communicate  the  same  velocity-ratio 
that  the  teeth  communicate  by  their  sliding  contact.  In  designing 
wheels,  the  forms  of  the  ideal  pitch  surfaces  are  first  determined, 
and  from  them  are  deduced  the  forms  of  the  teeth. 

Wheels  with  cylindrical  pitch  surfaces  are  called  spur  wfieds; 
those  with  conicid  pitch  surfaces,  heed  wJieds;  and  those  with 
hyperboloidal  pitch  surfaces,  skew-bevel  wheels. 

The  pUdh  line  of  a  wheel,  or,  in  circular  wheels,  the  pUch  circle, 
is  a  transverse  section  of  the  pitch  surface  made  by  a  surfiaoe  per- 
pendicular to  it  and  to  the  axis ;  that  is,  in  spur  wheels,  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis ;  in  bevel  wheels,  by  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex  of  the  conical  pitch  sur£EU)e;  and  in  skew-bevel 
wheels,  by  any  oblate  spheroid  generated  by  the  rotation  of  an 
ellipse  whose  foci  are  the  same  with  those  of  the  hyperbola  that 
generates  the  pitch  suiface. 

The  pitch  point  of  a  pair  of  wheels  is  the  point  of  oontact  of  their 
pitch  lines ;  that  is,  the  transverse  section  of  the  line  of  contact  of 
the  pitch  surfaces. 

Similar  terms  are  applied  to  racks. 

That  part  of  the  acting  surface  of  a  tooth  which  projects  beyond 
the  pitch  surface  is  called  the  /ace;  that  which  lies  within  the 
pitch  surface,  theJlaTik. 
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The  radius  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  circular  wheel  is  called  the 
geometrical  radma  ;  that  of  a  circle  touching  the  crests  of  the  teeth 
is  caUed  the  real  radius ;  and  the  difference  between  -(hose  radii, 
the  addendum. 

447.  Pitch  aad  Nnmber  •f  Te«iii. — The  distance,  measured  along 
the  pitch  line,  from  the  face  of  one  tooth  to  the  face  of  the  next,  is 
called  the  pitch. 

The  pitch,  and  the  number  of  teeth  in  circidar  wheels,  are  regu- 
lated by  the  following  principles  : — 

I.  In  wheels  which  rotate  continuouslj  for  one  revolution  or 
more,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  the  pUch  should  be  an  aliquot 
part  of  the  circumference. 

In  wheels  which  i-eciprocate  without  performing  a  complete  re- 
volution, this  condition  is  not  necessary.  Such  wheels  are  called 
sectors. 

XL  In  order  that  a  pair  of  wheels,  or  a  wheel  and  a  rack,  may 
work  correctly  together,  it  is  in  all  cases  essential  that,  the  pitch 
should  he  the  same  in  ea>clh. 

III.  Hence,  in  any  pair  of  circular  wheels  which  work  together, 
the  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  complete  circumference  are  directly  as 
the  radii,  and  inversely  as  the  angular  velocities. 

TV.  Hence  also,  in  any  pair  of  circular  wheels  whioh  rotate 
continuously  for  one  revolution  or  more,  the  ratio  of  the  numbers 
of  teeth,  and  its  reciprocal,  the  angular  velocity-ratio,  must  be  ex- 
pressible in  whole  numbers. 

V.  Let  n,  N,  be  the  respective  numbers  of  teeth  in  a  pair  of 
wheels,  N  being  the  greater.  Let  ^,  T,  be  a  pair  of  teeth  in  the 
smaller  and  larger  wheel  respectively,  which  at  a  particular  instant 
work  together.  It  is  required  to  find,  first,  how  many  pairs  of 
teeth  must  pass  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pitch  surfaces  before  t 
and  T  work  together  again  (let  this  number  be  called  a);  secondly, 
with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  laiger  wheel  the  tooth  t  will 
work  at  different  times  (let  this  number  be  called  h)  ;  and  thirdly, 
with  how  many  different  teeth  of  the  smaller  wheel  the  tooth  T 
will  work  at  different  times  (let  this  be  called  c). 

Case  1.  If  n  is  a  divisor  of  N, 

a  =  N;  6=^;  c=l (1.) 

n 

Case  2.  If  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  n  be  e^,  a  num- 
ber less  than  n,  so  that  n  =  m  (f,  N  =  M  ci,  then 

a  =  mN  =  Mw  =  Mmc?;  6  =  M;  c  =  m, (2.) 

Case  3.  If  N  and  n  be  prime  to  each  other, 

2f 
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a  =  N»;  6  =  N;  c  =  tk, (*.) 

It  ii  ooniddered  desirable  by  miUwrights,  with  a  view  to  the 
preaervation  of  the  unifonnity  of  shape  of  the  teeth  of  a  pair  of 
wheels,  that  each  given  tooth  in  one  wheel  should  work  with  as 
many  different  teeth  in  the  other  wheel  as  possibla  They,  there- 
fore, study  to  make  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  each  pair  of  wheels 
which  work  together  such  as  to  be  either  prime  to  each  other,  or  to 
have  their  greatest  common  divisor  as  small  as  is  possible  oon- 
nstently  with  the  purposes  of  the  machine. 

VI.  The  smallest  number  of  teeth  which  it  is  practicable  to  give 
to  a  pinion  (that  is,  a  small  wheel),  is  regulated  by  the  principle, 
that  in  order  that  the  communication  of  motion  from  one  wheel  to 
another  may  be  continuous,  at  least  one  pair  of  teeth  should  always 
be  in  action ;  and  that  in  order  to  provide  for  the  contingency  of  a 
tooth  breaking,  a  second  pair,  at  least,  should  be  in  action  also. 
For  reasons  which  will  appear  when  the  forms  of  teeth  are  con- 
sidered, this  principle  gives  the  following  as  the  least  numbers  of 
teeth  which  can  be  usually  employed  in  pinions  having  teeth  of  the 
three  classes  of  figures  named  below,  whose  properties  wiU  be  ex- 
plained in  the  sequel : — 

I.  Involute  teeth, 25, 

II.  Epicycloidal  teeth, 12. 

Ill  Cylindrical  teeth,  or  staves, 6. 

448.  HutiBc  Cnc — ^When  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of 
two  wheels,  being  reduced  to  its  least  terms,  is  expressed  by  small 
numbers,  less  thaii  those  which  can  be  given  to  wheels  in  practice, 
and  it  becomes  necessary  to  employ  multiples  of  those  numbers  by 
a  common  multiplier,  which  becomes  a  common  divisor  of  the 
numbers  of  teeth  in  the  wheels,  millwrights  and  engine-makers 
avoid  the  evil  of  frequent  contact  between  the  same  pairs  of  teeth, 
by  giving  one  additional  tooth,  called  a  hunting  cog,  to  the  larger 
of  the  two  wheels.  This  expedient  causes  the  velocity-ratio  to  be 
not  exactly  but  only  approximately  equal  to  that  which  was  at  first 
contemplated ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  used  where  the  exactness 
of  certain  velocity-ratios  amongst  the  wheels  is  of  importance,  as 
in  clockwork. 

449.  A  Train  ef  wh«eiw«rk  consists  of  a  series  of  axes,  each 
having  upon  it  two  wheels,  one  of  which  is  driven  by  a  wheel  on 
the  preceding  axis,  while  the  other  drives  a  wheel  on  the  following 
axis.  If  the  wheels  are  all  in  outside  gearing,  the  direction  of 
rotation  of  each  axis  is  contrary  to  that  of  the  adjoining  axes.  In 
some  cases,  a  single  wheel  upon  one  axis  answers  the  purpose  both 
of  receiving  motion  from  a  wheel  on  the  preceding  axis  and  giving 


a^      N. .  N. .  &C. . 

•••  N._, 

a,         n,  •  71,  •  &c. 

....«-    ' 
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motion  to  a  wheel  on  the  following  axis.  Such  a  wheel  is  called 
an  idle  whed :  it  affects  the  direction  of  rotation  onlj,  and  not  the 
velocity-ratio. 

Let  the  series  of  axes  be  distinguished  by  numbers  1,  2,  3, 
&c.  •  •  • .  m ;  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driving  wheels  be 
denoted  by  N's,  each  with  the  number  of  its  axis  affixed ,  thus, 
N„  N2,  &a  •  • .  .  N._i;  and  let  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  driven 
or  folUnomg  wheels  be  denoted  by  n's,  each  with  the  number  of  its 
axis  affixed  \  thus,  tij,  n,,  dx;.  .  .  .  .  n^.  Then  the  lutio  of  the 
angular  velocity  a^  of  the  irS^  axis  to  the  angular  velocity  a,  of  the 
first  axis  is  the  product  of  the  m  — 1  velocity-ratios  of  the  succe»- 
fiive  elementary  combinations,  viz. : — 

XT 

that  is  to  say,  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  last  and  first  axes  is  the 
ratio  of  the  product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  drivers  to  the 
product  of  the  numbers  of  teeth  in  the  followers;  and  it  is  obvious, 
that  so  long  as  the  same  drivers  and  followers  constitute  the  train, 
the  order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other  does  not  afiect  the 
resultant  velocity-ratio. 

Supposing  all  the  wheels  to  be  in  outside  gearing,  then  as  each 
elementary  combination  reverses  the  direction  of  rotation,  and  as 
the  number  of  elementary  combinations,  m  -  1,  is  one  less  than 
the  number  of  axes,  m,  it  is  evident  that  if  m  is  odd,  the  direction 
of  rotation  is  preserved,  and  if  even,  reversed 

It  is  often  a  question  of  importance  to  determine  the'numbers  of 
teeth  in  a  train  of  wheels  best  suited  for  giving  a  deteiminate 
velocity-ratio  to  two  axes.  It  was  shown  by  Young,  that  to  do 
this  with  the  Uast  total  mrniher  of  teeth,  the  velocity-ratio  of  each 
elementary  combination  should  approximate  as  nearly  as  possible 
3*59.  This  would  in  many  cases  give  too  many  axes;  and  as  a 
useful  practical  rule  it  may  be  laid  down,  that  fi-om  3  to  6  ought 
to  be  the  limit  of  the  velocity-ratio  of  an  elementary  combination 
in  wheelwork. 

Let  -  be  the  velocity-ratio  required,  reduced  to  its  least  terms, 

and  let  B  be  greater  than  C. 

If  r^  is  not  greater  than  6,  and  C  lies  between  the  prescribed 

minimitm  number  of  teeth  (which  may  be  called  t),  and  its  double 
2 1,  then  one  pair  of  wheels  will  answer  the  purpose,  and  B  and  0 
^U  themselves  be  the  numbers  required  Should  B  and  C  be 
inconveniently  large,  thpy  are  if  possible  to  be  resolved  into  factors, 
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and  those  factors,  or  if  they  are  too  small,  multiples  of  them,  iii«d 
for  the  numbers  of  teetL    Should  £  or  0,  or  both^  be  at  onoe  icoon- 

venientlj  laige,  and  prime,  then  instead  of  the  exaot  ratio  ^ ,  some 

ratio  approximating  to  that  ratio,  and  capable  of  resolution  into  oon- 
venient  factors,  is  to  be  found  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions. 

B 

Should  ^  be  greater  than   6,  the  best  number  of  elementary 
C 

combinations,  m  —  1,  will  lie  between 

log  B-  logo  ^^  log  B- logo 

log  6  log  3  ^    ' 

Then,  if  possible,  B  and  C  themselves  are  to  be  resolved  each 
into  m  —  1  factors  (counting  1  as  a  factor),  which  factors,  or 
multiples  of  them,  shall  be  not  less  than  t,  nor  greater  than  6 1 ;  or 
if  B  and  C  contain  inconveniently  large  prime  factors,  an  approxi- 
mate velocity-ratio,  found  by  the  method  of  continued  fractions,  is 

to  be  substituted  for  ^  as  before. 

So  far  as  the  resultant  velocity-ratio  is  concerned,  the  order  of 
the  drivers  N  and  of  the  followers  n  is  immaterial;  but  to  secure 
equable  wear  of  the  teeth,  as  explained  in  Article  447,  Principle  T., 
the  wheels  ought  to  be  so  arranged  that  for  each  elementary  com- 
bination the  greatest  common  divisor  of  N  and  n  shall  be  either 
1,  or  as  small  as  possible. 

450.  Principle  •€  fiuidiac  €)oiitact. — ^The  line  o/ocHon,  or  of  conn 
nectioTby  in  the  case  of  sliding  contact  of  two  moving  pieces,  is  the 
common  perpendicular  to  their  surfaces  at  the  point  where  they 
touch ;  and  the  principle  of  their  comparative  motion  is,  that  the 
components^  along  that  perpendicula/r,  of  the  velocUiea  of  any  ttvo 
points  traversed  by  U,  a/re  equal. 

Case  1.  Tvx)  sidftmg  pieces,  in  sliding  contact,  have  linear  velo- 
cities proportional  to  the  secants  of  the  angles  which  their  directiona 
of  motion  make  with  their  line  of  action. 

Case  2.  Tioo  rotating  pieces^  in  sliding  contact,  have  angular 
velocities  inversely  proportional  to  the  perpendicular  distances 
from  their  axes  of  rotation  to  their  line  of  action,  each  multiplied 
by  the  sine  of  the  angle  which  the  line  of  action  makes  with  the 
particular  axis  on  which  the  perpendicular  is  let  &IL 

In  fig.  197,  let  Oi,  Cg,  represent  the  axes  of  rotation  of  the  two 
pieces;  Ai,  A,,  two  portions  of  their  respective  surfaces;  and  T,, 
T«,  a  pair  of  points  in  those  surfaces,  which,  at  the  instant  under 
consideration,  are  in  contact  with  each  other.  Let  P^  P,  be  the 
common  perpendicular  of  the  surfaces  at  the  pair  of  points  T,,  T,; 
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that  is,  the  line  of  action;  aud  let  0,  P„  0,  P,,  be  the  common  per- 
pendiculars of  the  line  of  action  and  of  the  two  axes  respectivelj. 
Then  at  the  given  instant,  the  components 
along  the  line  P,  Pj  of  the  velocities  of  the 
points  P,,  Pj,  are  equal.  Let  i„  i,,  be  the 
angles  which  that  line  makes  with  the  direc- 
tions of  the  axes  respectively.  Let  Oj,  Oa,  be 
the  respective  angular  velocities  of  the  moving 
pieces;  then 

«,-crp, 

consequently, 


sin  »i  =  Og  •  Cj  P,  •  sin  tf ; 


(1) 


aa_fiP,sinii^ 

«i       CP.sintj'  ^   '  Fig.  197. 

which  is  the  principle  stated  abova 

When  the  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  in  direction  to  both 
axesy  then  sin  fi  =  sin  i,  =  1 ;  ^'^d  equation  1  becomes 


a^ 


c,pV 


.(1    A.) 


WTien  the  aaces  are  pa/raZlel,  t,  =  ij.  Let  I  be  the  point  where 
the  line  of  action  cuts  the  plane  of  the  two  axes ',  then  the  triangles 
Pj  Ci  I,  P,  C,  I,  are  similar;  so  that  equation  1  a  is  equivalent  to 
the  following : — 

ar  ro, (^  ^-^ 

Case  3.  A  rotating  piece  and  a  shifting  piece,  in  sliding  contact, 
have  their  comparative  motion  regulated  by  the  following  prin- 
ciple : — Let  C  P  denote  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  axis  of 
the  rotating  piece  to  the  Hue  of  action ;  i  the  angle  which  the  direc- 
tion of  the  line  of  action  makes  with  that  axis;  a  the  angular 
velocity  of  the  rotating  piece;  v  the  linear  velocity  of  the  sliding 
piece;  ^  the  angle  which  its  direction  of  motion  makes  with  the 
line  of  action ;  then 

v-ss^a  'C  P  'sint  'sec^' (2.) 

When  the  line  of  action  is  perpendicular  in  direction  to  the  axis 
of  the  rotating  piece,  sin  t  =  1 ;  and 

t?  =  a  •  CP  •  sec •i  =  a  •  FC; (2  a.) 

where  1 0  denotes  the  distance  from  the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece 
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to  the  point  where  the  line  of  action  cuts  a  peq)endicnlar  from  that 
axis  on  the  direction  of  motion  of  the  shifting  piece. 

451.  TMtk  •€  8p«r-WbMla  aad  Baclu.    Cl«»enil  Prfaieiple. ^The 

figures  of  the  teeth  of  wheels  are  regulated  by  the  principle,  tkat 
tiie  teeCh  of  a  pair  qftuheds  tiiaU  give  the  same  veloeity-rado  by  tkeir 
sliding  contact,  which  the  ideal  smooth  pitch  surfaces  would  give  by 
tlteir  rolling  contact.  Let  B„  B,,  in  fig,  197,  be  parts  of  the  pitch 
lines  (that  is,  of  cross  sections  of  the  pitch  sui^u^es)  of  a  pair  of 
wheels  with  parallel  axes,  and  I  the  pitch  point  (that  is,  a  section 
of  the  line  of  contact).  Then  the  angulai*  velocities  which  would  be 
given  to  the  wheels  by  the  rolling  contact  of  those  pitch  lines  are 
inversely  as  the  segments  I  Ci,  I  C«,  of  the  line  of  centres;  and  this 
also  is  the  proportion  of  the  angular  velocities  given  by  a  pair  of 
surfaces  iu  sliding  contact  whose  line  of  action  traverses  the  point 
I  (Article  450,  case  2,  equation  1  B).  Hence  the  condition  of 
coiTect  working  for  the  teeth  of  wheels  with  parallel  axes  is,  ikal 
Hve  line  of  action  of  the  teeth  sludl  at  every  instant  traverse  the  line 
of  contact  of  the  pitch  surfaces;  and  the  same  condition  obviously 
applies  to  a  rack  sliding  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  that  of  the 
axis  of  the  wheel  with  which  it  works. 

452.  Tecih  DeMribed  by  BoiUng  Canva — From  the  principle  of 
the  preceding  Article  it  follows,  that  at  every  instant,  the  position 
of  the  point  of  contact  T,  in  the  cross  section  of  the  acting  smfaxse 
of  a  tooth  (such  as  the  line  A,  T^  in  fig.  197),  and  the  corresponding 
position  of  the  pitch  point  I  in  the  pitch  line  I  Bi  of  the  wheel  to 
which  that  tooth  belongs,  are  so  related,  that  the  line  I T,  which 
joins  them  is  nonnal  to  the  outline  of  tlie  tooth  A,  Ti  at  the  point 
T,.  Now  this  is  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  tracing- 
po'vtvb  Ti,  and  the  instantaTieovs  axis  or  line  ofoorUact  I,  in  a  rolling 
curve  of  such  a  figure,  that  being  rolled  upon  the  pitch  surface  Bi, 
its  tracing-point  Tj  traces  the  outline  of  the  tooth.  (As  to  rolling 
curves,  see  Articles  386,  387,  389,  390,  393,  396,  397,  and  Professor 
Clerk  Maxwell's  paper  there  referred  to). 

In  order  that  a  pair  of  teeth  may  work  correctly  together,  it  is 
necessary  and  sufficient  that  the  instantaneous  radii  vectores  from 
the  pitch  point  to  the  points  of  contact  of  the  two  teeth  should 
coincide  at  each  instant,  as  expressed  by  the  equation 

Tf,=rT.; (1.) 

and  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  if  the  outlines  of  tlie  two  teeth  be  traced 
by  the  motion  of  the  sams  tracing-pointj  in  rolling  the  same  roUing 
owrve  on  tJie  same  side  of  tlie  pitch  surfaces  of  the  respective  wheels. 

The  Jlank  of  a  tooth  is  traced  while  the  rolling  curve  rolls  inside 
of  the  pitch  line;  the  face,  while  it  rolls  outside.     Hence  it  is 
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evident  that  the  flamks  of  the  teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  drive  the 
/twsM  of  the  teeth  of  the  driven  wheel;  and  that  the/oceg  of  the 
teeth  of  the  driving  wheel  drive  the  flcmks  of  the  teeth  of  the 
driven  wheeL  The  former  takes  place  while  the  point  of  contact 
of  the  teeth  is  approaching  the  pitch  point,  as  in  fig.  197,  supposing 
the  motion  to  be  from  Pi  towards  P,;  the  latter,  after  the  point  of 
contact  has  passed,  and  while  it  is  receding  from,  the  pitch  point 
The  pitch  point  divides  the  path  of  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth 
into  two  parts,  called  the  path  of  approach  and  the  path  of  recess; 
and  the  lengths  of  those  paths  must  be  so  adjusted,  that  two  pairs 
of  teeth  at  least  shall  be  in  action  at  each  instant 

It  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  surfaces  of  contact  of  a  pair  of 
teeth  should  either  be  both  convex,  or  that  if  one  is  convex  and  the 
other  concave,  the  concave  surface  diould  have  the  flatter  curvature. 
The  equations  of  Article  390  give  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  radius  of  curvature  of  a  pitch  line  at  the  pitch  point 
(r,),  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  rolling  curve  at  the  same  point 
(r,),  the  radius  vector  of  the  tracing-point  (r  =  I T),  the  angle  made 
by  that  line  with  the  line  of  centres  of  the  fixed  and  rolling  curves 
(^  =  .^^  T  I  C),  and  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  curve  traced  by 
the  point  T  (f),  all  at  a  given  instant. 

When  a  pair  of  tooth  surfaces  are  both  convex  absolutely,  that 
which  is  a  face  is  concave,  and  that  which  is  a  flank  is  convex, 
towards  the  pitch  point;  and  this  is  indicated  by  the  values  of  ^ 
having  contrary  signs  for  the  two  teeth,  being  positive  for  the  face 
and  negative  for  the  flank.  The  /ace  of  a  tooth  is  always  convex 
absolutely,  and  concave  towards  the  pitch  point,  ^  being  positive; 
so  that  if  it  works  with  a  concave  flank,  the  value  of  e  for  that  flank 
is  positive  also,  and  greater  than  for  the  face  with  which  it  works. 
453.  The  Sydlns  •€  a  Pair  af  Teelh  aa  Sacli  Other,  that  is,  their 
relative  motion  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  their  line  of  action, 
is  found  by  supposing  one  of  the  wheels,  such  as  1,  to  be  fixed,  the 
line  of  centres  Oi  C,  to  rotate  backwards  round  Cj  with  the  angular 
velocity  ai,  ajid  the  wheel  2  to  rotate  roimd  C,  as  before  ^dth  the 
angular  velocity  a,  relatively  to  the  line  of  centres  Cj  C^  so  as  to 
have  the  same  motion  as  if  its  pitch  surface  rolled  on  the  pitch 
surface  of  the  first  wheel.  Thus  the  relative  motion  of  the  wheels 
is  unchanged;  but  1  is  considered  as  fixed,  and  2  has  the  resultant 
motion  given  by  the  principles  of  Article  388 ;  that  is,  a  rotation 
about  the  instantaneous  axis  I  with  the  angular  velocity  ai  +  Oj. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  sliding  is  that  due  to  this  rotation  about  I, 
with  the  radius  ff  =  r;  that  is  to  say,  its  value  is 

r(oi  +  02); (1) 

■0  that  it  is  greater,  the  farther  the  point  of  contact  is  from  the 
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line  of  centree ;  and  at  the  instant  when  that  point,  passing  the  line  c^ 
centres,  coincides  with  the  pUch pointy  the  velocity  of  sliding  is  null, 
and  the  action  of  the  teeth  is,  for  the  instant,  that  of  rolling  contact. 
The  roots  of  the  teeth  slide  towards  each  other  during  t<he  ap- 
proach, and  from  each  other  during  the  recess.  To  find  the  {Mnunt/U 
or  total  cUsttmce  through  which  the  sliding  takes  place,  let  ^  be  the 
time  occupied  by  the  approach,  and  ^  that  occupied  by  the  recess  ; 
then  the  distance  of  sliding  is 

•  =  rr{a,  +  iH)di  +  f%{a,+a,)dt; (2.) 

^0  Jo 

or  in  another  form,  if  di  denote  an  element  of  the  change  of  angu- 
lar position  of  one  wheel  relatively  to  the  other,  t,  the  amount  of 
that  change  during  the  approach,  and  t,  during  the  recess,  then 

{<ii-{'  ctB)dt=zd%;  and 

B^j^'rdi+prdi (3.) 

(See  also  Article  455.) 

454.  The  Are  •€  €«Btact  •■  the  Pitch  I^taee  is  the  length  of  that 
portion  of  the  pitch  lines  which  passes  the  pitch  point  during  the 
action  of  one  pair  of  teeth ;  and  in  order  that  two  pairs  of  teeth  at 
least  may  be  in  action  at  each  instant,  its  length  should  be  at  least 
double  of  the  pitch.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  arc  of  ap- 
proach and  the  arc  of  recess.  .In  order  that  the  teeth  may  be  of 
length  sufficient  to  give  the  req\iired  duration  of  contact,  the  dis- 
tance moved  over  by  the  point  I  upon  the  pitch  line  during  the 
rolling  of  a  rolling  curve  to  describe  the  &ce  and  flank  of  a  tooth, 
must  be  in  all  equal  to  the  length  of  the  required  arc  of  contact 
It  is  usual  to  make  the  arcs  of  approach  and  recess  equal 

455.  The  licagth  ef  a  Teeth  may  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
that  of  the  face  and  that  of  the  flank.  For  teeth  in  the  dnving 
wheel,  the  length  of  the  flank  depends  on  the  arc  of  approach, — ^that 
of  the  face,  on  the  arc  of  recess ;  for  those  in  the  following  wheel, 
the  length  of  the  flank  depends  on  the  arc  of  recess, — ^that  of  the 
face,  on  the  arc  of  approach. 

Let  qx  be  the  arc  of  approach,  q,  that  of  recess ;  /)  the  length  of 
the  flank,  ^i  the  length  of  the  face  of  a  tooth  in  the  driving  wheel 
Let  r,  be  the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  pitch  line,  r©  that  of  the  rolling 
curve,  r  the  mdius  vector  of  the  tracing-point,  at  any  instant  The 
angular  velocity  of  the  rolling  curve  relatively  to  the  wheel  is 


dt    \r,       rj' 
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the  pofiitive  sign  applying  to  rolling  outside,  or  describing  the  face, 
and  the  negative  sign  to  rolling  inside,  or  describing  the  flank. 
Hence  the  velocity  of  the  tracing-point  at  a  given  instant  is 


dt 


and  conseqnentlj 


\r—rj' 

J  0  Vq    r,/ 
JO  Vn,    r,/ 


.(1.) 


For  the  following  wheel,  qi  and  q,  have  to  be  interchanged,  so  thaty 
if  rg  be  the  radius  of  that  wheel, 


■1) 


The  equations  2  and  3  evidently  give  the  means  of  finding  the  dis- 
tance of  sliding  between  a  pair  of  ceeth,  in  a  different  form  from 
that  given  in  Article  453 ;  for  that  distance  is 


456.  To  iBiiid«  cseaHBg  all  the  preceding  principles  apply,  ob- 
serving that  the  radius  of  the  gi-eater,  or  concave  pitch  surface,  is 
to  be  considered  as  negative,  and  that  in  Article  453,  the  difference 
of  the  angular  velocities  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  sum. 

457.  lnT*laie  Teeth  for  Circniar  Wheels,  being  the  fil'St  of  the 

three  kinds  mentioned  in  Article  447,  are  of  the  form  of  the  in- 
volute of  a  circle,  of  a  radius  less  than  the  pitch  circle  in  a 
ratio  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  sine  of  a  certain  angle  /, 
and  may  be  traced  by  the  pole  of  a  logarithmic  spiral  rolling  on 
the  pitch  circle,  the  angle  made  by  that  spiral  at  each  point  with 
its  own  radius  vector  being  the  complement  of  the  given  angle  9. 
But  this  mode  of  describing  involutes  of  circles,  being  more  com- 
plex than  the  ordinary  method,  is  mentioned  merely  to  show  that 
they  fall  under  the  general  description  of  curves  described  by 
rolUng. 
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In  fig.  198,  let  C,,  C,,  be  the  centres  of  two  ciixnilar  wheels 
whose  pitch  circles  are  Bi,  B3.  Through  the  pitch  point  I  draw 
the  intended  line  o/acHon  Pj  P„  making  the  angle  C I  P  =  ^  with 
the  line  of  centres.     From  C„  C,,  draw 


C,  P,  =  I  C.  •  sin  ^, ) 
C^,  =  fC,  •  sin  ^,  j  ' 


.(1.) 


perpendicular  to  P,  P„  with  which  two  perpendiculars  as   radii, 
describe  circles  (called  base  circles)  D,»  D,, 

Suppose  the  base  circles  to  be  a  pair  of 
circular  pulleys,  connected  by  means  of  a 
cord  whose  course  from  pulley  to  pulley  is 
Pi  I  P,.  As  the  line  of  connection  of  those 
pulleys  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  proposed 
teeth,  they  will  rotate  with  tlie  required 
velocity-ratio.  Now  suppose  a  tracing-point 
T  to  be  fixed  to  the  cord,  so  as  to  be  carried 
along  the  path  of  contact  Pj  I  P,.  That 
point  will  trace,  on  a  plane  rotating  along 
with  the  wheel  1,  part  of  the  involute  of 
the  base  circle  Dj,  and  on  a  plane  rotating 
along  with  the  wheel  2,  part  of  the  involute 
of  the  base  circle  Dg,  and  the  two  curves  so 
traced  will  always  touch  each  other  in  the 
required  point  of  contact  T,  and  will  therefore  fulfil  the  condition 
required  by  Article  451. 

All  involute  teeth  of  the  same  pitch  work  smoothly  together. 
To  find  the  length  of  the  path  of  contact  on  either  side  of  the 
pitch  point  I,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  distance  between  the 
fronts  of  two  successive  teeth  as  measured  along  Pi  I  Pj,  is  less 
than  the  pitch  in  the  ratio  sin  tf  :  1,  and  consequently  that  if  dis> 
tances  not  less  than  the  pitch  x  sin  ^  be  marked  oS  eidier  way  from 
I  towards  P,  and  P,  respectively,  as  the  extremities  of  the  path  of 
contact,  and  if  the  addendum  circles  be  described  through  the 
points  so  found,  there  will  always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth  in 
action  at  once.  In  practice,  it  is  usual  to  make  the  path  of  contact 
somewhat  longer,  viz.,  about  2^  times  the  pitch ;  and  with  this 
length  of  path  and  the  value  of  0  which  is  usual  in  practice,  viz., 
75J°,  the  addendum  is  about  A  of  the  pitch. 

The  teeth  of  a  rack,  to  work  correctly  with  wheels  having  invo- 
lute teeth,  should  have  plane  surfaces,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of 
connection,  and  consequently  making,  with  the  direction  of  motion 
of  the  rack,  angles  equal  to  the  before-mentioned  angle  0, 
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468.  Sliding  •€  iBToiaie  Teeih. — The  distance  through  which  a 
pair  of  involute  teeth  slide  on  each  other,  is  found  by  observing 
that  the  distance  from  the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth  to  the  pitch 
poftfit  is  given  by  the  equation 

CP 
r  =  q-^=q    ant ; (1.) 

which  reduces  equation  3  of  Article  455  to  the  following  : — 

-(?.4)-^-^' m 

This  distance  may  also  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  extreme  dis- 
tances of  the  point  of  contact  from  the  pitch  point  Let  these  be 
denoted  b j  ^  ^  ;  then 

«,  =  5'jSin  4;  tt^qiOn  i;  and  «  =  (-  +  -  )  •    ',J2A.) 

For  inside  gearing,  the  difference  of  the  recipix)cals  of  the  radii  of 

tlie  wheels  is  to  be  taken  instead  of  their  sum. 

The  preceding  formula,  which  are  exact  for  involute  teeth,  are 

approximately  correct  for  all  teeth,  if  ^  be  taken  to  represent  the 

mean  value  of  the  angle  C I  P  between  the  line  of  centres  and  the 

line  of  action* 

31 
The  usual  value  of  ^  being  75^®,  sin  /  =  ^  nearly. 

459.  The  Addendnin  mf  inr^iate  Teeth,  that  is,  their  projection 
beyond  the  pitch  circle,  is  found  by  considering,  that  for  one  of  the 
wheels  in  fig.  198,  such  as  the  wheel  1,  the  real  radivs,  or  radius 
of  the  addendum  circle,  is  the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  tri- 
angle, of  which  one  side  is  the  radius  of  the  base  circle  C  P,  and  the 
other  is  P I  +  the  portion  of  the  path  of  contact  beyond  I.  Now 
C  P  =  r,  *  sin  ^ ;  P I  =  rj .  cos  i.  Let  t^  be  the  portion  of  the  path 
of  contact  above  mentioned  (  =  93  '  sin  ^),  and  d,  the  addendum  of 
the  wheel  1 ;  then 

(ri+fl?,)'  =  rj  •  sin'  ^  +  (r,  cos  ff  +  t^* i (1.) 

and  for  the  wheel  2  the  suffixes  1  and  2  are  to  be  intei^hanged. 

31  1 

The  usual  value  of  sin  B  is  about  — ,  and  that  of  cos  B  about  -. 

oiS  4 

The  same  fonnulee  apply  to  teeth  of  any  figure,  if  ^  be  taken  to 

represent  the  eoctn-eme  value  of  the  angle  C I  P. 

460.  The  Smallest  IPinlen  with  InTelnte  Teeth  of  a  given  pitch  J9, 

has  its  size  fixed  by  the  consideration  that  the  path  of  contact  of 
the  flanks  of  its  teeth,  which  must  not  be  less  than  j9  •  sin  tf,  cannot 
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be  greater  than  the  distance  along  the  line  of  action  fitjm  the  pitch 
point  to  the  base  circle,  I?  =  r  *  cos  ^.     Hence  the  least  radius  is 

r  =  /?tan  $\ --(M 

which,  for  *  =:  75^",  gives  for  the  radius*  r  =  3-867  p,  and  for  the 
circumference  of  the  pitch  circle,  p  x  3*867  x  2  «•  =  24*3  /? ;  to 
which  the  next  greater  int^er  multiple  of />  is  25  pj  and  therefore 
twrnty-fioey  as  formerly  stated,  in  Article  447,  is  tie  least  number 
of  iniciuie  teeth  to  be  employed  in  a  pinion. 

461.  jBpicTctoMal  Teetk. — For  tracing  the  figures  of  teetli,  the 
most  convenient  rolling  curve  is  the  circle.  The  path  of  contact 
which  a  point  in  its  circumference  traces  is  identical  with  the  cdrcle 
itself;  the  flanks  of  the  teeth  are  internal,  and  their  faces  external 
epicycloids,  for  wheels;  and  both  flanks  and  £Etces  are  cycloids  for 
a  rack. 

Wheels  of  the  same  pitch,  with  epicycloidal  teeth  traced  by  the 
same  roUing  circle,  all  work  correctly  with  each  other,  whatsoever 
may  be  the  numbers  of  their  teeth ;  and  they  are  said  to  belong  to 
the  BOffM  set. 

For  a  pitch  circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the  rolling  or  describing 
circle  (as  it  is  called),  the  internal  epicycloid  is  a  straight  line,  being 
in  fact  a  diameter  of  the  pitch  circle ;  so  that  the  flanks  of  the  teeth 
for  such  a  pitch  circle  are  planes  rstdiating  from  the  axis.  For  a 
smaller  pitch  circle,  the  flfljiks  would  be  convex,  and  incurved  or 
under-cut,  which  would  be  inconvenient ;  therefore  the  smallest 
wheel  of  a  set  should  have  its  pitch  circle  of  twice  the  radius  of  the 
describing  circle,  so  that  the  flanks  may  be  either  straight  or  concave. 
In  fig.  199,  let  B  be  part  of  the  pitch  circle  of  a  wheel,  C  C  the 

line  of  centres,  I  the  pitch-point, 
R  the  internal,  and  R'  the  equal 
external  describing  circlfts.  so  placed 
as  to  touch  the  pitch  circle  and  each 
other  at  I;  let  DID'  be  the  }>ath 
of  contact,  consisting  of  the  path  of 
approach  D  I,  and  the  path  of  re- 
cess ID'.  In  order  that  there  may 
always  be  at  least  two  pairs  of  teeth 
in  action,  each  of  those  arcs  should 
be  equal  to  the  pitch. 

The  angle  0,  on  passing  the  line  of 
centres,  is  90^;  the  least  value  of  that 
angle  is  ^  =^-:C  I  D  =  .^C  I  D'. 
It  appears  from  experience  that 
the  least  value  of  0  should  be  about 
^0*;  therefore  the  arcs  D I  =  I  D'  should  each  be  one-sixth  of  a  cir- 
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cu.uifei'encej   therefore  the  circumferenoe  of  the  deecribing  circle 
slioiild  be  six  times  the  pitch. 

It  follows  that  the  smallest  pillion  of  a  set,  in  which  pinion  the 
flanks  are  straight,  should  have  tn^elve  teeth,  as  has  already  been 
stated  in  Article  447. 

462.  The  Addmdam  for  Epicyctoidai  T««cii  is  found  from  the 
formula  ali'eady  given  in  Article  459,  equation  1,  by  putting  for 
^  the  angle  C I  D,  and  for  t^  the  chord  T^'  =  2  ro  •  cos  tf,  r©  being 
the  radius  of  the  rolling  circle.     Hence 

(n  +  c^)^  =  ri  sin»^  +  (ri+2ro)''-cos«^ ;.(!.) 

3  1 

"For  the  usual  value  of  0,  60°,  sin'  ^  =  7,  and  cos'  ^  =  -r  ;  whence 

4  4 

(r,  +  rfir  =  f1  +  r,ro  +  r? (2.) 

462  A.  The  SUding  •r  BpicycMdai  Teeth  is  deduced  from  equation 
3  of  Article  455,  by  observing,  that  the  mdius  vector  of  the  point 
of  contact  is 

r=2rosin^^, (1.) 

and  that  the  extreme  values  of  q  are  the  arcs  of  approach  and 
recess, 

j=y.  =  2r„g-<), (2.) 

whence  we  have 

=  8  (I  -  d«  0  •«  (^_  +  ^_)  i -W 

which,  for  3  =  60**,  has  the  value 

s=l-07  7i(l+l) (3  a.) 

463.  AppMxIwate  BplcTc1«ldal  Teelli. — ^Willis  has  shown  how 
to  approximate  to  the  figure  of  an  epicycloidal  tooth  by  means 
of  two  circular  arcs,  one  concave  for  the  flank,  the  other  convex, 
for  the  face,  and  each  having  for  its  radius,  the  mean  radius  of 
curvature  of  the  epicycloidal  arc.  Willis's  formulse  are  deduced  in 
his  own  work  from  certain  propositions  respecting  the  transmission 
of  motion  by  linkwork.  In  the  present  treatise  they  will  be 
deduced  from  the  values  already  given  for  the  radii  of  curvature  of 
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epicydoids  in  Article  390,  case  1,  equation  4 :  viz.,  let  Ti  be  die 
radius  of  the  pitch  circle,  To  that  of  the  rolling  circle,  e  the  radiia 
of  currature  required;  then 

,  =  2r,c<»<^i^^«  =  4r.oo«<i^^^> (l.) 

r,  r,  zrz  j  Tq 

the  sign  +  applying  to  an  external  epicycloid^  that  is,  to  tiie  foM  of 
a  tooth,  and  the  sign  —  to  an  intemal  ^ieydoid,  that  is,  to  the 
Jkmk  of  a  tootL 

To  find  the  distances  of  the  centres  of  curvature  of  the  given 
point  in  an  epicycloid  from  the  point  of  contact  I  of  the  pitch  circle 
and  rolling  circle,  there  is  to  be  subtracted  fix)m  the  radius  of  cur- 
vature, the  instantaneous  radius  vector,  r  =  2  ro  cos  4;  that  is  to  say, 

e  -  r  =  2roco8^-     J^       (2.) 

The  value  to  be  assumed  for  tf  is  its  mean  value^  that  is,  75^°;  and 
cos  ^  =  -  nearly :  ro  is  nearly  equal  to  the  pitch,p;  and  if  n  be  tiie 
number  of  teeth  in  the  wheel, 

6  :  n  :  :  To  :  r» 

Therefore,  for  the  proportions  approved  of  by  Willis,  equation  2 
becomes 

'-'•  =  1    ;r^' (3> 

+  being  used  for  the  &ce,  and  -  for  the  flank ;  also 

I- =  I  nearly (4.) 

Hence  the  following  con- 
struction. In  fig.  200,  let 
B  C  be  part  of  the  pitch 
circle,  A  the  point  where  a 
tooth  is  to  cross  it     Set  off 

AB==AC  =  |.  Drawradii 

f^        Tj»T>  nrf^^'T  ,  of  the  pitch  cirde,  D  B,  E  C 

Dmw  PB,  C  G,  making  angles  of  75^°  with  those  radii,  in  which 
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Round  F,  with  the  radius  P  A,  draw  the  circular  arc  AH;  this 
will  be  the  face  of  the  tooth.  Eouud  G,  with  the  radius  G  A, 
draw  the  circular  arc  G  K  ;  this  will  be  the  flank  of  the  tooth. 

To  facilitate  the  application  of  this  rule,  Willis  has  published 
tables  of  the  values  oii  —  r,  and  inTented  an  instrument  called  the 
**  ocUnUograph." 

464.    Teeth  •f  Wheel  fluid  Trundle. — A   trtmdle,   aS   in   flg.    201, 

has  cylindrical  pins  called  staves  for  teetk  The  fiewe  of  the  teeth 
of  a  wheel  suitable  for  driving  it,  in  outside  gearing,  are  described 
by  first  tracing  external  epicycloids  by  rolling  the  pitch  circle  B2  of 
the  trundle  on  the  pitch  circle  Bi  of  the  driving  wheel,  with  the 


Fig.  201.  Fig.  203. 

centre  of  a  stave  for  a  tracing-pomt,  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines, 
and  then  drawing  curves  parallel  to  and  within  the  epicycloids,  at 
a  distance  from  them  equal  to  the  radius  of  a  stave.  Trundles 
having  only  six  staves  will  work  with  large  wheel& 

To  drive  a  trundle  in  inside  gearing,  the  outlines  of  the  teeth  of 
the  wheel  should  be  curves  parallel  to  internal  epicycloids.  A 
peculiar  case  of  this  is  represented  in  fig.  202,  where  the  radius  of 
the  pitch  circle  of  the  trundle  is  exactly  one-half  of  that  of  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  wheel ;  the  trundle  has  three  equi-distant  staves ; 
and  the  internal  epicycloids  described  by  their  centres  while  the 
pitch  circle  of  the  trundle  is  rolling  within  that  of  the  wheel,  are 
three  straight  lines,  diameters  of  the  wheel,  making  angles  of  60^ 
with  each  other.  Hence  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  wheel 
form  three  straight  grooves  intersecting  each  other  at  the  centre, 
each  being  of  a  breadth  equal  to  the  diameter  of  a  stave  of  the 
trundle. 

465.  ]>imeneieM  ef  Teeth. — ^Toothed  wheels  being  in  general 
intended  to  rotate  either  way,  the  backs  of  the  teeth  are  made 
similar  to  the  fronts.  The  space  between  two  teeth,  measured  on 
the  pitch  circle,  is  made  about  one-fifth  part  wider  than  the  thick- 
ness of  the  tooth  on  the  pitch  circle;  that  is  to  say, 

thickness  of  tooth  =  --  pitch, 
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width  of  space  =:  —  pitch. 

The  difTerenoe  of  —  of  the  pitch  \b  called  the  bach4aak. 

The  clearance  allowed  between  the  points  of  teeth  and  the  bottoma 
of  the  spaces  between  the  teeth  of  the  other  wheel,  is  about  one- 
tenth  of  the  pitch. 

The  thickneas  of  a  tooth  is  fixed  according  to  the  principleB  alreadj 
stated  in  Article  326 ;  and  the  breadth  is  so  adjusted,  that  when 
multiplied  by  the  pitch,  the  product  shall  contain  one  squa^  vuk 
foic  each  160  lb&  of  force  transmitted  by  the  teeth. 

466.  Manila  Pr*c4»«. — An  elaborate  work  on  the  teeth  of  wheels 
by  this  author  exjilains  a  process  differing  in  some  respecte  from 
any  of  those  before  described.  A  form  is  selected  for  the  path  of 
the  point  of  contact  of  the  teeth,  and  from  that  form  the  figures 
of  the  teeth  are  deduced. 

Besides  grooved  friction  wheels  (see  pp.  431  and  618),  wheels 
without  grooves  are  also  used,  their  beaiing  surfaces  being  kept  in 
close  contact 

467.  The  T«eih  •f  m  Bcrei-Wheei  have  acting  surfaces  of  i^e 
conical  kind,  generated  by  the  motion  of  a  line  traversing  the  apex 
of  the  conical  pitch  surface,  while  a  point  in  it  is  carried  round  the 
outlines  of  the  cross  section  of  the  teeth  made  by  a  sphere  described 
about  that  apex. 

The  operations  of  describing  the  exact  figures  of  the  teeth  of 
bevel-wheels,  whether  by  involutes  or  by  rolling  curves,  are  in  every 
respect  analogous  to  those  for  describing  the  figures  of  the  teeth  of 
spur-wheels,  except  that  in  the  case  of  bevel-wheels,  all  those 
operations  are  to  be  performed  on  the  surface  of  a  sphere  described 
about  the  apex,  instead  of  on  a  plane,  substituting /k>^  for  cerUrm, 
and  great  circles  for  straigfU  lines. 

In  consideration  of  the  practical  difficulty,  especially  in  the  case 
of  large  wheels,  of  obtaining  an  accurate  spherical  surface,  and  of 
drawing  U2x>n  it  when  obtained,  the  following  approximate  method, 
proposed  originally  by  Tredgold,  is  generally  used : — Let  0,  fig. 
203,  be  the  apex,  and  O  C  the  axis  of  the 
pitch  cone  of  a  bevel-wheel ;  and  let  ihe 
largest  pitch  circle  be  that  whose  radius  is 
CB.    Perpendicular  to  O B  draw B  A  cut- 
ting the  axis  produced  in  A,  let  the  outer 
rim  of  the  pattern  and  of  the  wheel  be  made 
a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  cone  whose 
apex  is  A  and  side  A  B.    The  narrow  zone 
of  that  cone  thus  employed  will  approach 
**'  sufficiently  near  to  a  zone  of  the  sphere 

described  about  O  with  the  radius  O  B,  to  be  used  in  its  stead.    On 
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a  plane  snr&ce,  with  the  radius  A  B,  draw  a  circular  arc  B  D ;  a 
sector  of  that  circle  will  represent  a  portion  of  the  surface  of  the 
cone  ABC  developed^  or  spread  out  flat.  Describe  the  figures  of 
teeth  of  the  required  pitch,  suited  to  the  pitch  circle  B  D,  as  if  it 
'were  that  of  a  spur-wheel  of  the  radius  A  B ;  those  figures  will  be 
the  required  cross  sections  of  the  teeth  of  the  bevel- wheel,  made  by 
the  conical  zone  whose  apex  is  A. 

468.  Teeth  ef  Skew-BeTel  Wheels. — The  cross  sections  of  the  teeth 
of  a  skew-bevel  wheel  at  a  given  pitch  circle  are  similar  to  those  of 
a  bevel  wheel  whose  pitch  surface  is  a  cone  touching  the  hyperbo- 
loidal  pitch  surface  of  the  skew-bevel  wheel  at  the  given  pitch 
circle;  and  the  surfaces  of  the  teeth  of  the  skew-bevel  wheel 
are  generated  by  a  straight  line  which  moves  round  the  outlines 
of  the  cross  section  and  at  the  same  time  is  kept  always  in  the 
{position  of  the  generating  line  of  a  hyperboloidal  suiface  similar  to 
the  pitch-surface  (see  Ai*ticle  444,  pages  430,  431). 

469.  The  Teeth  ef  iVen-€irc«hir  Wheels  are  described  by  rolling 
circles  or  other  curves  on  the  pitch  surfaces,  like  the  teeth  of  cir- 
cular wheels;  and  when  they  are  small  compared  with  the  wheels 
to  which  they  belong,  each  tooth  is  nearly  similar  to  the  tooth  of  a 
circular  wheel  having  the  same  radius  of  curvature  with  the  pitch 
sui'face  of  the  actual  wheel  at  the  point  where  the  tooth  is  situated. 

470.  A  Cam  or  Wiper  is  a  single  tooth,  either  rotating  continu- 
ously or  oscillating,  and  driving  a  sliding  or  turning  piece,  either 
constantly  or  at  intervals.  All  the  principles  which  have  been 
stated  in  Article  450,  as  being  applicable  to  sliding  contact,  are 
applicable  to  cams ;  but  in  designing  cams,  it  is  not  usual  to  deter- 
mine or  take  into  consideration  the  form  of  the  ideal  pitch  surface 
which  would  give  the  same  comparative  motion  by  rolling  contact 
that  the  cam  gives  by  sliding  contact. 

471.  Screws.  Pitch. — The  figure  of  a  screw  is  that  of  a  convex 
or  concave  cylinder  with  one  or  more  helical  projections  called 
threads  winding  round  it.  Convex  and  concave  screws  ai'e  dis- 
tinguished technically  by  the  re8i)ective  names  of  male  a,nd  female^ 
or  external  and  intemiat;  a  short  internal  screw  is  called  a  nut;  and 
when  a  screw  is  not  otherwise  specified,  external  is  understood. 

The  relation  between  the  advance  and  the  rotation^  which  com- 
pose the  motion  of  a  screw  working  in  contact  with  a  fixed  nut  pr 
helical  guide,  has  already  been  demonstrated  in  Article  382,  equa- 
tion 1 ;  and  the  same  relation  exists  between  the  rotation  of  a 
screw  "^bout  an  axis  fixed  longitudinally  i-elatively  to  the  fiiime- 
work,  and  the  advance  of  a  nut  in  which  that  screw  rotates,  the 
nut  being  free  to  shift  longitudinally,  but  not  to  turn.  The  advance 
of  the  nut  in  the  latter  case  is  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of 
the  advance  of  the  screw  in  the  former  case. 

2o 
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A  screw  is  called  riglit-handed  or  le/t-ha^idedy  according  as  it«i 
advance  in  a  fixed  nut  is  accompanied 
by  right-handed  or  l^t-handed  rotation, 
when  viewed  by  an  obeerveryhw*  whom 
the  advance  takes  place.  Fig.  204  re- 
presents a  right-handed  screw,  and  ti^ 
205  a  lefb-handed  screw. 

The  pUch  of  a  screw  of  one  thread, 
and  the  total  pitch  of  a  screw  of  auy 
number  of  threads,  is  the  pitch  of  the 
vit,  9(\A        V    OAK        helical  motion  of  that   screw,  as   ex- 
rig,  ZU4.       rig.  206.       piai^^  ^  ^^jticle  382,  and  is  the  dis- 

tance  (marked  p  in  figa  204  and  205)  measured  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  screw,  between  the  corresponding  points  in  two  consecutive 
turns  of  the  same  thread. 

In  a  screw  of  two  or  more  threads,  the  distance  measured  parallel 
to  the  axis,  between  the  corresponding  points  in  two  adjacent 
threads,  may  be  called  the  divided  pitch. 

472.  iv«rnmi  nwd  Cireviar  Pitch. — ^When  the  pitch  of  a  scrow  is 
not  otherwise  specified,  it  is  always  understood  to  be  measured 
parallel  to  the  axis.  But  it  is  sometimes  convenient  for  particular 
purposes  to  measure  it  in  other  directions;  and  for  that  purpose  a 
cylindrical  pitcfi  siurface  is  to  be  conceived  as  described  about  the 
axis  of  the  screw,  intermediate  between  the  crests  of  the  threads 
and  the  bottoms  of  the  grooves  between  them. 

If  a  helix  be  now  described  upon  the  pitch  cylinder,  so  as  to 
cross  each  turn  of  each  thread  at  right  angles,  the  distance  between 
two  corresponding  points  on  two  successive  turns  of  the  same 
thread,  measured  along  this  normal  hdix,  may  be  called  the  normal 
pitch;  and  when  the  screw  has  more  than  one  thread,  the  normal 
pitch  from  thread  to  thread  may  be  called  the  fiormal  divided  pitch. 

The  distance  from  thread  to  thread  measured  on  a  circle  described 
on  the  pitch  cylinder,  and  called  the  pitch  circle,  may  be  caUed  the 
circular  pitch;  for  a  screw  of  one  tlu'ead  it  is  one  circumferenoe ; 
for  a  screw  of  n  threads 

one  circumference 
n 

The  following  set  of  formulse  show  the  relations  amongst  the  differ- 
ent modes  of  measuring  the  pitch  of  a  screw.  The  pitch,  properly 
8])eaking,  as  originally  defined,  is  distinguished  as  the  cuaid  pitch, 
and  is  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the  same  screw :  the  normal  and 
circular  pitch  depend  on  the  radius  of  the  pitch  cylinder. 

Let  r  denote  the  radius  of  the  pitch  cylinder ; 

n,  the  number  of  threads ; 
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t,  the  obliquity  of  the  threads  to  the  pitch  circles,  and  of  the 
normal  helix  to  the  axis ; 


the  axial  It^^K    .^  ^ 
\  divided  pitch; 


P.  ^   "  i  the  normal  {  g^J^  ^.^ . 

n  ) 

p^  the  circular  pitch ; 

Then 

Ps^  P*'  ootan  %  =  Pn'  cosec  t  = } 

2«-r  *tant 

p.  =  ^,- sec  »=/>,- tan  t  = ; 

n 

.    .  .      2«'r'ainf 

Pm  =  i?,  •  Sin  t  =  jE>«  •  COS  t  =  . 

473.  Screw  Gearing* — A  pair  of  convex  screws,  each  rotating 
about  its  axis,  are  used  as  an  elementary  combination,  to  transmit 
motion  by  the  sliding  contact  of  their  threads.  Such  screws  are 
commonly  called  endleas  screws.  At  the  point  of  contact  of  the 
screws,  tibeir  threads  must  be  parallel ;  and  their  line  of  connection 
b  the  common  perpendicular  to  the  acting  surfaces  of  the  threads 
at  their  point  of  contact.     Hence  the  following  principles  : — 

I.  K  the  screws  are  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed,  the 
angle  between  the  directions  of  their  axes  is  the  sum  of  their  obli- 
quities : — ^if  one  is  right-handed  and  the  other  lefb-handed,  that 
angle  is  the  difference  of  their  obliquities. 

IL  The  normal  pitch,  for  a  screw  of  one  thread,  and  the  normal 
divided  pitch,  for  a  screw  of  more  than  one  thread,  must  be  the 
same  in  each  screw. 

III.  The  angular  velocities  of  the  screws  are  inversely  as  their 
number  of  threads. 

474.  Hooke*ii  Oearing  is  a  case  of  screw  gearing,  in  which  the 
axes  of  the  screws  are  parallel,  one  screw  being  right-handed  and 
the  other  left-handed,  and  in  which,  from  the  ^ortness  and  great 
diameter  of  the  screws,  and  their  large  num- 
ber of  threads,  they  are  in  fact  wheds,  with  ^ 
teeth  whose  crests,  instead  of  being  pcuullel 
to  the  line  of  contact  of  the  pitch  cylinders, 
cross  it  obliquely,  so  as  to  be  of  a  screw-like  *"  p.  goe. 
or  helical  form.  In  wheelwork  of  this  kind, 
the  contact  of  each  pair  of  teeth  commences  at  the  foremost  end  of 
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the  helical  front  and  teiminates  at  the  aftermost  end;  and  the 
helix  is  of  such  a  pitch  that  the  contact  of  one  pair  of  teeth  d(.<« 
not  terminate  until  that  of  the  next  pair  has  commenced.  The 
object  of  tliis  is  to  increase  the  smoothness  of  motion. 

With  the  same  object,  Dr.  Hooke  invented  the  making  of  tLe 
Ironts  of  teeth  in  a  series  of  steps.  A 
wheel  thus  formed  resembles  in  shape  i 
seiies  of  equal  and  similar  toothed  dL<^ 
placed  side  by  side,  with  the  teeth  of 
each  a  little  behind  those  of  the  preced- 
ing disa  In  such  a  wheel,  let  p  be  the 
Fig.  207.  cii-cular  pitch,  and  n  the  number  of  st^jicw 

Then  the  arc  of  contact,  the  addendum,  and  the  extent  of  sliding, 

are  those  due  to  the  smaller  pitch  -,  while  the  strength  of  the  teeth 

n 

is  that  due  to  the  thickness  corresponding  to  the  entire  pitch  p ;  s> 
that  the  smooth  action  of  small  teeth  and  the  strength  of  large 
teeth  are  combined.  Stepped  teeth  being  more  expensive  and 
difiicidt  to  execute  than  common  teeth,  are  used  for  special  pur 
poses  only, 

475.  The  Wheel  niid  Screw  is  an  elementary  combination  of  two 
screws,  whose  axes  are  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  both  being 
right-handed  or  both  left-handed.  As  the  usual  object  of  this  com- 
bination is  to  produce  a  change  of  angular  velocity  in  a  ratio 
greater  tliau  can  be  obtained  by  any  single  pair  of  ordinary  wheels, 
one  of  the  screws  is  commonly  wheel-like,  being  of  large  diameter 
and  many-threaded,  while  the  other  is  short  and  of  few  thi-eads; 
and  the  angular  velocities  are  inversely  as  the  number  of  threada 


Fig.  208. 


Fig.  209. 


Fig.  208  represents  a  side  view  of  this  combination,  and  fig.  209 
a  cross  section  at  right  angles  to  the  axis  of  the  smaller  screw.  It 
has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Willis,  that  if  each  section  of  both  scree's 
be  made  by  a  plane  perpendicukr  to  the  axis  of  the  large  screw  or 
wheel,  the  outlines  of  the  tlireads  of  the  larger  and  smaller  sorfv 
■hould  be  those  of  the  teeth  of  a  wheel  and  mck  respectively :  B,Bu 
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in  fig.  208,  for  example,  being  the  pitch  circle  of  the  wheel,  and 
IBj  Bj  the  pitch  line  of  the  rack. 

The  periphery  and  teeth  of  the  wheel  are  usually  hollowed  to 
fit  the  screw,  as  shown  at  T,  fig.  209. 

To  make  the  teeth  or  threads  of  a  pair  of  screws  fit  correctly  and 
work  smoothly,  a  hardened  steel  screw  is  made  of  the  figure  of  the 
smaller  screw,  with  its  thread  or  threads  notched  so  as  to  form  a 
cutting  tool ;  the  laiger  screw,  or  wheel,  is  cast  approximately  of 
the  required  figure ;  the  larger  screw  and  the  steel  screw  are  fitted 
lip  in  their  proper  relative  position,  and  made  to  rotate  in  contact 
with  each  other  by  turning  the  steel  screw,  which  cuts  the  threads 
of  the  larger  screw  to  their  true  figure. 

476.  The  Belatire  Sliding  of  a  Pair  of  Screws  at  their  point  of 
contact  is  found  thus: — Let  r,,  r,,  be  the  radii  of  their  pitch  cylin- 
ders, and  ii,  if,  the  obliquities  of  their  threads  to  their  pitch  circles, 
one  of  which  is  to  be  considered  as  negative  if  the  screws  are  con- 
trary-handed. Let  u  be  the  common  component  of  the  velocities 
of  a  pair  of  points  of  contact  along  a  line  touching  the  pitch  sur- 
faces and  perpendicular  to  the  threads,  at  the  pitch  point,  and  v 
the  velocity  of  sliding  of  the  threads  over  each  other.     Then 


w  =  Oi  ri  •  sm  t,  =  02^3  •  sin  tj ;  \ 

so  that  I n  \ 

u  u         1  ^  '^ 

*      Ti  •  sin  fj  r,  •  sm  t, 

and 

V  =  a^r^'  cos  i|  +  a^2 "  cos  tg  =  w  (cotan  i^  +  cotan  tj) (2.) 

When  the  screws  are  contrary-handed,  the  difference  instead  of  the 
sum  of  the  terms  in  equation  2  is  to  be  taken. 

477.  Oldham's  Cmipiiag. — A  couplmg  is  a  mode  of  connecting  a 
pair  of  shafts  so  that  they  shall  rotate  in 
the  same  direction,  with  the  same  mean 
angular  velocity.  If  the  axes  of  the  shafts 
are  in  the  same  straight  line,  the  coupling 
consists  in  so  connecting  their  contiguous 
ends  that  they  shall  rotate  as  one  piece ; 
but  if  the  axes  are  not  in  the  same  straight 
line,  combinations  of  mechanism  are  re- 
quired. A  coupling  for  parallel  shafts 
which  acts  by  sliding  contact  was  invented 
by  Oldham,  and  is  represented  in  fig.  210. 
Cj,  Cg,  are  the  axes  of  the  two  parallel  shafts  ;  D^,  Dg,  two  cross- 
heads,  focing  each  other,  fixed  on  the  ends  of  the  two  shafts  re- 
spectively;  Ej,  El,  a  bar,  sliding  in  a  diametral  groove  in  the  face  of 
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D|;  Eg,  £{»  a  bar,  sliding  in  a  diametral  gi-oove  in  the  fiioe  of  D«; 
those  bEirs  are  fixed  together  at  A,  so  as  to  form  a  rigid  cross.  The 
angular  velocities  of  the  two  shafts  and  of  the  cross  are  all  equal  at 
every  instant  The  middle  point  of  the  cross,  at  A,  revolves  in 
tlie  dotted  circle  described  upon  the  line  of  centres  C.  C^,  ss  a 
diameter,  twice  for  each  turn  of  the  shafls  and  cross ;  tne  instan- 
taneous axis  of  rotation  of  the  cross,  at  any  instant,  is  at  I,  the 
point  in  the  circle  C^  Cg,  diametrically  opposite  to  A. 

Oldham's  coupling  may  be  used  with  advantage  where  the  axes 
of  the  shafbs  are  intended  to  be  as  nearly  in  the  same  straight  line 
as  is  possible,  but  where  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  practici- 
bility  or  permanency  of  their  exact  continuity. 

Sbction  3. — ConrwcUon  by  Bcmds, 

478.  Band*  ciaMed. — Bands,  or  wrapping  connectors,  for  com- 
municating motion  between  pulleys  or  drums  rotating  about  fixed 
axes,  or  between  rotating  puUeys  and  drums  and  shifting  pieces, 
may  be  thus  classed  : — 

I.  BdtSf  which  are  made  of  leather  or  of  gutta  percha,  are  flat 
and  thin,  and  require  nearly  cylindrical  pulleys.  A  belt  tends  to 
move  towards  that  part  of  a  pulley  whose  radius  is  greatest ;  pullers 
for  belts,  therefore,  are  slightly  swelled  in  the  middle,  in  order 
that  the  belt  may  remain  on  the  pulley  unless  forcibly  shifted.  A 
belt  when  in  motion  is  shifted  off  a  puUey,  or  from  one  puUey  on 
to  another  of  equal  size  alongside  of  it,  by  pressing  against  that 
part  of  the  belt  which  is  moving  towards  the  pulley. 

II.  Cords,  made  of  catgut,  hempen  or  other  fibres,  or  wire,  are 
nearly  cylindrical  in  section,  and  require  either  drums  with  ledges, 
or  grooved  pulleys. 

III.  Chains,  which  are  composed  of  links  or  bars  jointed  together, 
require  pulleys  or  drums,  grooved,  notched,  and  toothed,  so  as  to 
fit  the  links  of  the  chaina 

Bands  for  conununicating  continuous  motion  are  endless. 

Bands  for  communicating  reciprocating  motion  have  usually  their 
ends  made  fast  to  the  pulleys  or  drums  which  they  connect,  and 
which  in  this  case  may  be  sectors. 

479.  Principto  •r  €«nnecti«n  hj  BaaAh — ^The  line  of  connedion 
of  a  pair  of  pulleys  or  drums  connected  by  means  of  a  band,  is  the 
central  line  or  axis  of  that  part  of  the  band  whose  tension  transmits 
the  motion.  The  principle  of  Article  433  being  applied  to  this 
case,  leads  to  the  following  consequences  : — . 

I.  For  a  padr  of  rotating  pieces,  let  rg,  r^  be  the  perpendiculan 
let  fall  from  their  axes  on  the  centre  line  of  the  band,  Oj,  a,,  their 
angular  velocities,  and  i^,  i^  the  angles  which  the  centre  line  of  the 
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l3cind  makes  with  the  two  axes  respectively.  Then  the  longitudi- 
-wikjal  Telocity  of  the  band,  that  is,  its  component  Telocity  in  the 
direction  of  its  own  centre  line,  is 

u=ri<ii  miii  =  r^at  sintt  j (!•) 

-^^henoe  the  angular  velocity-ratio  is 

a,^r^H ^2.) 

Ot       r,  sin  V,  ^    ' 

JVhen  the  cuom  atn  pcvraUd  (which  is  almost  always  the  case),  ii=it, 

and 

1=?-" w 

Tlie  same  equation  holds  when  both  axes,  whether  parallel  or  not, 
are  perpendicular  in  direction  to  that  part  of  the  band  which  trans- 
mits the  motion ;  for  then  sin  ii  =  sin  i^  =  1. 

IL  For  a  ratcUmg  piece  cmd  a  diding  pieccy  let  r  be  the  perpendi- 
cular from  the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece  on  the  centre  line  of  the 
band,  a  the  angular  velocity,  i  the  angle  between  the  directions  of 
tlie  band  and  axis,  u  the  longitudinal  Telocity  of  the  band,  j  the 
angle  between  the  direction  of  the  centre  line  of  the  band  and  that 
of  the  motion  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  v  the  velocity  of  the  sliding 
piece;  then 

uszra  sin  t  =  t;  cos  J;  and (4.) 

ra  sin  i  ,«. 

V  =  r- (5.) 

COS^ 

When  the  centre  line  of  the  band  is  parallel  to  the  direction  of 
motion  of  the  sliding  piece,  and  perpendicular  to  the  direction  of 
the  axis  of  the  rotating  piece,  sin  t  =  cos  ^'  =  1,  and 

v=zu  =  ra (6.) 

480.  The  Wheh  Sarlace  of  a  Pnlleir  or  I^rum  is  a  surface  to 
which  the  line  of  connection  is  always  a  tangent ;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  a  surface  parallel  to  the  acting  surface  of  the  pulley  or  drum, 
and  distant  from  it  by  half  the  thickness  of  the  band 

481.  Circniar  Paiier*  and  Drani*  are  used  to  Communicate  a 


^ 


<rf  


C — y>^{ — 5i,     I       I  e  { — ^ 


-^ 


Rg.  211.  Fig.  212. 

constant  velocity-ratio.     In  each  of  them,  the  length  denoted  by  r 
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in  the  equations  of  Article  479  is  constant,  and  is  called  the  ^00- 
tive  radius,  being  equal  to  the  real  radius  of  the  pulley  or  dnun 
added  to  half  the  thickness  of  the  band. 

A  crossed  bell  connecting  a  pair  of  circular  pulleys,  as  in  fig.  211, 
reverses  the  direction  of  rotation ;  an  open  heU,  as  in  fig.  212,  pre- 
serves that  direction. 

482.  The  liMistk  •faa  Bndi«M  Belt,  connecting  a  pair  of  pulleys 
whose  effective  radii  are  C^  T^  =  rj,  Q^^  =  r„  with  parallel  axts 
whose  distance  apart  is  Cj  C,  =  c,  is  given  by  formulae  founded  on 
equation  1  of  Article  402,  viz., — L  =  s  • «  +  a  •  r  t.  Each  of  the  two 
equal  straight  parts  of  the  belt  is  evidently  of  the  length 


9  =  J(?  -  (r,  +  r,)*  for  a  crossed  belt  \ 

8  =  J(?  —  (r,  —  r,y  for  an  open  belt  \ 

Ti  being  the  greater  radius,  and  r,  the  less.  Let  i|  be  the  arc  to 
radius  unity  of  the  greater  pulley,  and  t^  that  of  ^e  less  pulley, 
with  which  the  belt  is  in  contact ;  then  for  a  crossed  belt 

ii  =  t,=  («"-t-2  are 'sin  !i — ^ j  ; 

and  for  an  open  belt,  I  (2.) 

t,=  ^»  +  2arc.  sinlLLT*)  ;  »,=  (»-2arc    sin^'""^'V 

and  the  introduction  of  those  values  into  equation  1  of  Article  402 
gives  the  following  results  : — 
For  a  crossed  belt, 

L  =  2^c"-(ri  +  rg)»  +  (r,-»-r,)-  r«-  +  2arc    sin -j  \ 

and  for  an  open  belt^  •  (3.) 

L  =  2^c»-(r,-r,y  +  »{r,  +  r.)  +  2(r,-r.)-aro-8in    'l^'.   I 

As  the  last  of  these  equations  would  be  troublesome  to  employ  in 
a  practical  application  to  be  mentioned  in  the  next  Article,  an 
approximation  to  it,  sufficiently  close  for  practical  purposes,  is 
obtained  by  considering,  that  if  r  —  r,  is  small  compared  with  c, 

Jc'^n^^^  =  c-^V^'^'  nearly,  and  arc  •  sin  •  !lZ!:«=  t:!> 

Jd  c  c  c 

nearly ;  whence,  for  an  open  belt, 

L  nearly  =  2  o  +  »(ri-»-n)  +  ^i^=^ (3  a.) 
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483.  SprcJ-CMM  (figs.  213,  214,  215,  216)  arc  a  contrivance  for 


Fig.  218. 


Fig.  214. 


Fig.  215. 


Fig.  216. 


varying  and  adjusting  the  velocity-ratio  communicated  between  a 
pair  of  parallel  shafts  by  means  of  a  belt,  and  may  be  eitlier  conti- 
nuous cones  or  conoids,  as  in  figa  213,  214,  whose  velocity-ratio 
can  be  varied  gradually  while  they  are  in  motion  by  shifting  the 
belt;  or  sets  of  pulleys  whose  radii  vary  by  steps,  as  in  figs.  215, 
216,  in  which  case  the  velocity-ratio  can  be  changed  by  shifting 
the  belt  from  one  pair  of  pulleys  to  another. 

In  oi-der  that  the  belt  may  be  equally  tight  in  every  possible 
position  on  a  pair  of  speed-cones,  the  quantity  L  in  the  equations 
of  Article  482  must  be  constant. 

For  a  crossed  belt,  as  in  figs.  213  and  215,  L  depends  solely  on 
•e  and  on  r^  +  r^  Now  c  is  constant,  because  the  axes  are  parallel, 
therefore  the  «w»  of  the  radU  of  the  pitch  circles  connected  in  every 
position  of  the  belt  is  to  be  constant.  That  condition  is  fulfilled 
by  a  pair  of  continuous  cones  generated  by  the  revolution  of  two 
straight  lines  inclined  opposite  ways  to  their  respective  axes  at 
equal  angles^  and  by  a  set  of  pairs  of  pulleys  in  which  the  sum  of 
the  radii  is  the  same  for  each  pair. 

For  an  open  belt,  the  following  practical  rule  is  deduced  from  the 
Approximate  equation  3  A  of  Article  482  : — 

Let  the  speed-cones  be  equal  and  similar  conoids,  as  in  fig.  214, 
but  with  their  large  and  small  ends  turned  opposite  ways.  Let  r, 
be  the  radius  of  the  large  end  of  each,  r,  that  of  the  small  end,  Tq 
that  of  the  middle ;  and  let  y  be  the  sagUta,  measured  perpendi- 
cular to  the  axis,  of  the  arc  by  whose  revolution  each  of  the  conoids 
is  generated,  or,  in  other  words,  the  bulging  of  the  conoids  in  the 
middle  of  their  length ;  then 


3^  — ^0         2      —     2^c    • 


.(1.) 


2  7  =  6*2832 ;  but  6  may  be  used  in  most  practical  cases  without 
•sensible  error. 
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The  ntdii  at  the  middle  and  ends  being  thus  detennined,  make 
ibe  generating  corre  an  arc  either  of  a  circle  or  of  a  parabola. 

For  a  pair  of  stepped  cones,  as  in  fig.  216,  let  a  series  of  di^er- 
enee9  of  the  radii,  or  values  of  ri  -  ri,  be  assumed ;  then  for  eadi 
pair  of  pulleys,  the  sum  of  the  radii  is  to  be  computed  from  tbd 
difference  by  the  formula 

r.+r.  =  2r.-^^*; (2.) 

2  ro  being  that  sum  when  the  radii  are  equal 

Section  4. — Lvnkwork 

484.  DeAnitions. — ^The  pieces  which  are  connected  by  Hnkwork, 
if  they  rotate  or  oscillate,  are  usually  called  cranksj  beams,  and 
levers.  The  link  by  which  they  are  connected  is  a  rigid  bar,  which 
may  be  straight  or  of  any  other  figure ;  the  straight  figure  being 
the  most  favourable  to  strength,  is  used  when  there  is  no  special 
reason  to  the  contrary.  The  link  is  known  by  various  names  under 
various  circumstances,  such  as  coupling  rod,  eonnecUng  rod,  crafik 
rod,  eccentrie  rod,  &c.  It  is  attached  to  the  pieces  which  it  connects 
by  two  pins,  about  which  it  is  free  to  turn.  The  effect  of  the  link 
is  to  maintain  the  distance  between  the  centres  of  those  pins  in- 
variable ;  hence  the  line  joining  the  centres  of  the  pins  is  the  line 
of  connection;  and  those  centres  may  be  called  the  oonneded  painis. 
In  a  turning  piece,  the  perpendicular  let  fall  from  its  connected 
point  upon  its  axis  of  rotation  is  the  arm  or  eramk  arm. 

485.  Principles  of  €«nn«cti«ii. — The  whole  of  the  equations 
already  given  in  Article  479  for  bands,  are  applicable  to  linkwork 
The  axes  of  rotation  of  a  pair  of  turning  pieces  connected  by  a  link 
are  almost  always  parallel,  and  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  connec- 
tion ;  in  which  case  the  angular  velocity-ratio  at  any  instant  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  common  perpendiculars  let  fidl  &t>m 
the  line  of  connection  upon  the  respective  axes  of  rotation  (Article 
479,  equation  3). 

486.  Dead  Points. — If  at  any  instant  the  direction  of  one  of  the 
crank  arms  coincides  with  the  line  of  connection,  the  common 
perpendicular  of  the  line  of  connection  and  the  axis  of  that  crank 
arm  vanishes,  and  the  directional  relation  of  the  motions  becomes 
indeterminate.  The  position  of  the  connected  point  of  the  crank 
arm  in  question  at  such  an  instant  is  called  a  dead  poinL  The 
velocity  of  the  other  connected  point  at  such  an  instant  is  null, 
unless  it  also  reaches  a  dead  point  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  the 
line  of  connection  is  in  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  of  rotation,  in 
which  case  the  velocity-ratio  is  indeterminate. 
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487.  CioMpiiiic  of  Parallel  Axeik — Tlie  onlj  case  in  which  an  uni- 
form angular  velocity-ratio  (being  that  of  equality)  is  communicated 
by  linkwork,  is  that  in  which  two  or  more  parallel  shafts  (such  as 
those  of  the  driving  wheels  of  a  locomotive  engine)  are  made  to 
rotate  with  constantly  equal  angulai*  velocities,  by  having  equal 
cranks,  which  are  maintained  parallel  by  a  coupling  rod  of  such  a 
length  that  the  line  of  connection  is  equal  to  the  distance  between 
the  axes.     The  cranks  pass  their  dead  points  simultaneously.     To 
obviate  the  unsteadiness  of  motion  which  this  tends  to  cause,  the 
shafts  are  provided  with  a  second  set  of  cranks  at  right  angles  to 
the  first,  connected  by  means  of  a  similar  coupling  rod,  so  that  one 
set  of  cranks  pass  their  dead  points  at  the  instant  when  the  other 
set  are  ferthest  &om  theirs.  . 

488.  Tbe  €«nipanulTe  M •(!•■  of  the  Connected  Petata  in  a  piece 
of  linkwork  at  a  given  instant  is  capable  of  determination  by  the 
meihod  explained  in  Article  384  ;  that  is,  by  finding  the  instanta- 
neous axis  of  the  link ;  for  the  two  connected  points  move  in  the 
same  manner  with  two  points  in  the  link,  considered  as  a  rigid  body. 
If  a  connected  point  belongs  to  a  turning  piece,  the  direction  of 
its  motion  at  a  given  instant  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  contain- 
ing the  axis  and  crank  arm  of  the  piece.  If  a  connected  point 
belongs  to  a  shifting  piece,  the  direction  of  its  motion  at  any 
instant  is  given,  and  a  plane  can  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  that 
direction. 

The  hne  of  intersection  of  the  planes  perpendicular  to  the  paths 
of  the  two  connected  points  at  a  given  instaiit,  is  the  instarUatysous 
axis  of  the  link  at  that  instant;  and  the  velocities  of  ike  connected 
points  are  directly  as  tfievr  distances  from  thai  aads. 

In  drawing  on  a  plane  surface,  the  two  planes  perpendicular  to 
the  paths  of  the  connected  points  are  represented  by  two  lines 
(being  their  sections  by  a  plane  normal  to  them),  and  the  instanta- 
neous axis  by  a  point;  and  should  the  lengtn  of  the  two  lines 
render  it  impracticable  to  produce  them  untS  they  actually  inter- 
sect, the  velocity-ratio  of  the  connected  points  may  be  found  by 
the  principle,  that  it  is  equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  segments  which  a 
line  parallel  to  the  line  of  connection  cuts  off  from  any  two  lines 
drawn  from  a  given  point,  perpendicular  respectively  to  the  paths 
of  the  connected  points. 

Example  I.  Tvx>  Rotating  Pieces  with  Pa/raUd  Axes  (fig.  217). — 
Let  C,,  Cg,  be  the  parallel  axes  of  the  pieces ;  T„  Tg,  their  con- 
nected points ;  C,  Tj,  0,  Tg,  their  crank  arms ;  T,  T„  the  link.  At 
a  given  instant,  let  v,  be  the  velocity  of  T, ;  v^  that  of  Tj. 

To  find  the  ratio  of  those  velocities,  produce  C,  T„  Cg  Tg,  till 
they  intersect  in  K  ;  K  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of  the  link  or 
connecting  rod,  and  the  velocity-ratio  is 
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»,  :t>,  ::KT,  :KT,. 


.(1.) 


Should  K  be  inconvenientlj  far  ofif,  draw  any  triangle  with  its 
Bides  respectively  parallel  to  Cj  T„  CjT„  and  Ti  T, ;  the  ratio  of 
the  two  sides  first  mentioned  will  be  the  velocity-ratio  required. 
For  example,  draw  C,  A  parallel  to  Ci  T„  cutting  T^  T,  in  A;  then 

(2.) 


«,  :v,  ::  C,A  :C,T>. 
K 


F!g.  218 


Example  II.  RotaJtmg  Piece  cmd  Sliding  Piece  (fig.  218)^ — Let 
Os  be  the  axis  of  a  rotating  piece,  and  Tj  R  the  straight  line  along 
which  a  sliding  piece  moves.  Let  Ti,  Ta,  be  the  connected  points, 
-0,  Ts  the  crank  arm  of  the  rotating  piece,  and  T,  T.  the  link  or 
<2onnecting  rod.  The  points  Ti,  T^  and  the  line  Tj  R,  are  supposed 
to  be  in  one  plane,  perpendicular  to  the  axis  C.  Draw  T,  K  per- 
pendicular to  Ti  R,  intersecting  C,  T,  in  K  ;  K  is  the  instantaneous 
axis  of  the  link ;  and  the  rest  of  the  solution  is  the  same  as  in 
Example  L 

489.  An  Beceniric  (fig.  219)  being  a  cii-cular  disc  keyed  od  a 
shaft,  with  whose  axis  its  centre  does  not  co- 
incide, and  used  to  give  a  reciprocating  motion 
to  a  rod,  is  equivalent  to  a  crank  whose  con- 
nected point  is  T,  the  centre  of  the  eccentric 
disc,  and  whose  crank  arm  is  C  T,  the  distance 
of  that  point  from  the  axis  of  the  shaft,  called 
the  ecoerU/ricity. 

An  eccentric  may  be  made  capable  of  having  its  eccentricity 
Altered  by  means  of  an  adjusting  screw,  so  as  to  vary  the  extent 
of  the  reciprocating  motion  which  it  communicates,  and  which  is 
called  the  ^Aroto,  or  trofod,  or  length  of  stroke, 

490.  The  E<engUi  •€  Stroke  of  a  point  in  a  reciprocating  piece  ia 
the  distance  between  the  two  ends  of  the  path  in  which  that  point 
moves.     When  it  is  connected  by  a  link  with  a  point  in  a  oou- 


Fig.  219. 
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tinuously  rotating  piece,  the  ends  of  the  stroke  of  the  reciprocating 
point  correspond  with  the  dead  points  of  the  continuously  revolving 
l)iece  (Article  486). 

Let  S  be  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  reciprocating  piece,  L  the 
length  of  the  line  of  connection^  and  R  the  crank  arm  of  the  con- 
tinuously turning  piece.  Then  if  the  two  ends  of  the  stroke  be  in 
one  straight  line  with  the  axis  of  the  crank, 

S  =  2R; (1.) 

and  if  their  ends  be  not  in  one  straight  line  with  that  axis,  then 
S,  L  —  R,  and  L  +  R,  are  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle,  having  the 
angle  opposite  S  at  that  axis ;  so  that  if  ^  be  the  supplement  of  the 
arc  between  the  dead  points, 

S»=:2(L--fR')-2(L*-R»)cos^n 

491.  Ho«ke*s  Uairersai  JToint  (fig.  220)  is  a  contrivance  for  coup- 
ling shafts  whose  axes  intersect  each  other  in  a  point 

Let  O  be  the  point  of  intersection 
of  the  axes  O  C„  O  Cg,  and  i  their 
angle  of  inclination  to  each  other. 
The  pair  of  shafts  Ci,  Cj,  terminate 
in  a  pair  of  forks  F„  F,,  in  bearings 
at  the  extremities  of  which  turn  the 
gudgeons  at  the  ends  of  the  arms  of 
a  rectangular  cross  haviug  its  centre 
at  0.  This  cross  is  the  link;  the 
connected  points  are  the  centres  of 
the  bearings  F„  F*  At  each  instant 
each  of  those  points  moves  at  right  angles  to  the  central  plane  of 
its  shaft  and  fork,  therefore  the  line  of  intei-section  of  the  central 
planes  of  the  two  forks,  at  any  instant,  is  the  instantaneous  axis  of 
the  cross,  and  the  velocity-ratio  of  the  points  Fi,  F,  (which,  as  the 
forks  are  equal,  b  also  the  amjgvXa/r  velocity-ratio  of  the  shafts),  is 
equal  to  the  ratio  of  the  distances  of  those  points  from  that  instan- 
tfuieous  axis.  The  mean  value  of  that  velocity-ratio  is  that  of 
equality  ;  for  each  successive  quarter  tv/m  is  made  by  both  shafts  in 
the  same  time  ;  but  its  actual  value  fluctuates  between  the  limits, 


—  = ;  when  Fi  is  in  the  plane  of  the  axes ; 

ai      cos  % 

—  =  cos  i  when  F«  is  in  that  plane. 

Ok 


}...<..: 
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Its  value  at  intermediate  instants,  as  well  as  the  relation  between 
the  positions  of  the  shafts,  are  given  by  the  following  equations  : — 
Let  ^1,  ^a,  be  the  angles  respectively  made  by  the  oentitd  planes  of 
the  forks  and  shafts  with  the  plane  of  the  two  axes  at  a  given 
instant;  then 

tan  9i '  tan  ^a  =  oos  i ; 

Ot  d^,      tan  ^1  +  cotan  ^,  V (2l) 


ii- 


ai  d  ^,       tan  ^a  +  cotan  ^i 

492.  The  D«nMe  Ho«ke'a  JT^int  (fig.  221)  is  used  to  obviate  the 
vibratoiy  and  unsteady  motion  caused  by  the  fluctuation  of  the 

^j^  velocity-ratio  indicated  in  the  equa- 

vV  /^     tions  of  Article  491.     Between  the 

>^v^;j=:^  ^^::=::^)/         two  shafts  to  be  connected,  C„  Cj, 

//^^^^•..----^^'U  there  is  introduced  a  short  inteime- 

yl^^^^^^^^kj/  diate  shaft  Cg,  making  equal  angles 

•^  ^*  with  Ci  and  C„  connected  with  each 

^-  22^-  of  them  by  a  Hooke's  joint,  and 

having  both  its  own  forks  in  the  same  plane. 

Let  t  be  the  angle  of  inclination  of  Ci  and  Cg,  and  also  that  of 
C,  and  C^  Let  ^„  ^«,  ^j,  be  the  angles  made  at  a  given  instant  by 
the  planes  of  the  forks  of  the  three  shafts  with  the  plane  of  their 
axes,  and  let  aj,  o^,  a,,  be  their  angular  velocities.     Then 

tan  ^1 '  tan  ^^  =  cos  t  =  tan  ^i  *  tan  ^; 

whence  tan  ^  =  tan  ^i ;  and  03  =  01; 

80  that  the  angular  velocities  of  the  first  and  third  shafts  are  eqtuJ 
to  each  other  at  every  instant. 

493.  A  Click,  being  a  reciprocating  bar,  acting  upon  a  ratchet 
wheel  or  rack,  which  it  pushes  or  pulls  through  a  certain  arc  at 
each  forward  stroke,  and  leaves  at  rest  at  each  backward  stroke,  is 
an  example  of  intermittent  linkwork.  During  the  foi-ward  stroke, 
the  action  of  the  click  is  governed  by  the  piinciples  of  linkwork; 
during  the  backward  stroke,  that  action  cease&  A  caJU:h  or  'poJS^ 
turning  on  a  fixed  axis,  prevents  the  ratchet  wheel  or  rack  fix)m 
reversing  its  motion. 

Section  5. — Reduj^dicatian  of  Cords, 

494.  DeAniUoiM. — The  combination  of  pieces  connected  by  the 
several  plies  of  a  cord  or  rope  consists  of  a  ()air  of  cases  or  frameB 
called  blockSf  each  containing  one  or  more  pulle3rs  called  sJictKes, 
One  of  the  blocks  called  the  faUMock^  B,,  is  fixed;  the  other,  or 
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running-block,  B,,  is  moveable  to  or  from  the  fall-block,  with  which 
it  is  coimected  by  means  of  a  rope  of  which  one  end  is  attached 
either  to  the  fall-block  or  to 
the  running-block,  while  the 
other  end,  T„  caUed  the^o^, 
or  tctcMe-faU,  is  fi«e;  while 
the  intermediate  portion  of 
the  rope  passes  alternately 
round  the  pulleys  in  the  fell- 
block  and  running-block.  The 
whole  combination  is  called  a 
tctdde  or  pwrchase. 

495.  The  Vci*citr-Biato  chief- 
ly considered  in  a  tackle  is  that 
between  the  velocities  of  the 
ninning-block,  u,  and  of  the 
tackle-fell,  V.  That  lutio  is 
given  by  equation  6  of  Article 
402  (which  see),  viz.  :—  Rg.  222.  Fig.  228. 


«  =  nui 


.(1.) 


where  n  is  the  nwmber  of  plies  of  rope  by  which  the  running-block 
is  connected  with  the  fall-block.  Thus,  in  fig.  222,  w  =  7  ;  and  in 
fig.  223,  n=^io, 

496.  The  Velocity  ef  Any  Ply  of  the  rope  is  found  in  the  follow- 
ing manner : — 

I.  For  a  ply  on  the  side  of  the  fall-block  next  the  tackle-fell, 
such  as  2,  4,  6,  fig.  222,  and  3,  5,  fig.  223,  it  is  to  be  considered 
what  would  be  the  velocity  of  that  ply  if  it  were  itself  the  tackle- 
fall.  Let  that  velocity  be  denoted  by  v\  and  let  v!  be  the  number 
of  plies  betioeen  the  ply  in  question  and  the  point  of  attachment  by 
which  the  first  ply  (marked  1  in  the  figures)  is  fixed  to  one  or  other 
block     Then 

t/  =:  n  u (1.) 

II.  For  a  ply  on  the  side  of  the  fall-block  farthest  from  the 
tackle-fell,  the  velocity  is  equal  and  contrary  to  that  of  the  next 
succeeding  ply,  with  which  it  is  directly  connected  over  one  of  the 
sheaves  of  the  fall-block. 

III.  If  the  first  ply,  as  in  fig.  223,  is  attached  to  the  fall-block, 
its  velocity  is  nothing;  if  to  the  running-block,  its  velocity  is  equal 
to  that  of  the  block. 

497.  White's  Tackle. — The  sheaves  in  a  block  are  usually  made 
all  of  the  same  diameter,  and  turn  on  a  fixed  pin ;  and  they  have, 
consequently,  different  angular  velocities.     But  by  making  the 
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diameter  cf  each  sheave  proportional  to  the  velocity,  rdaJtir^y  to 
Uie  blacky  of  the  ply  of  rope  which  it  is  to  carry,  the  angular  velo- 
cities of  the  sheaves  in  one  block  may  be  rendered  equal,  so  that 
tlie  sheaves  may  be  made  all  in  one  piece,  and  may  have  journals 
tximing  in  fixed  bearings.  This  is  called  Whitens  Tackle,  from  th« 
inventor,  and  is  represented  in  figs.  222  and  223. 

Section  6. — fft^raulic  C(mne<Uwn. 

498.  The  o^nerai  Principle  of  the  communication  of  motion 
between  two  pistons  by  means  of  an  intervening  fluid  of  constant 
density  has  already  been  stated  in  Article  411,  viz.,  that  the  velo- 
cities of  the  pistons  are  inversely  as  their  areas,  measured  on  planes 
normal  to  their  directions  of  motion. 

Should  the  density  of  the  fluid  vary,  the  problem  is  no  longer  one 
of  pure  mechanism ;  because  in  tliat  case,  besides  the  communication 
of  motion  from  one  piston  to  the  other,  there  is  an  additional  motion 
of  one  or  other,  or  both  pistons,  due  to  the  change  of  volume  of  the 
fluid. 

41)9.  Taires  are  used  to  regulate  the  communication  of  motion 
thix)ugh  a  fluid,  by  oi>ening  and  shutting  passages  through  which 
the  fluid  flows;  for  example,  a  cylinder  may  be  provided  with  valves 
which  shall  cause  the  fluid  to  flow  in  through  one  passage,  and 
out  through  another.  Of  this  use  of  valves,  two  cases  may  be 
distinguished. 

I.  IV/ien  tlie  piston  moves  the  Jluid,  the  valves  may  be  what  is 
called  sdf-a>cting;  that  is,  moved  by  the  fluid.  If  there  be  two 
passages  into  tiie  cylinder,  one  provided  with  a  vaJve  opening 
inwards,  and  the  other  with  a  valve  opening  outwards;  then 
during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  piston  the  former  vtilve  is  opened 
and  the  latter  shut  by  the  inwai-d  pressm^e  of  the  fluid,  which  flows 
in  thi-ough  the  former  passage;  and  during  the  inward  stroke  of 
the  piston,  the  former  valve  is  shut  and  the  latter  opened  by  the 
outward  pressure  of  the  fluid,  which  flows  out  through  the  Latter 
passaga  This  combination  of  cylinder,  piston,  and  valves,  oousti- 
tutes  a  pump. 

II.  Wlien  the  fluid  moves  tlie  piston,  the  valves  must  be  opened 
and  shut  by  mechanism,  or  by  hand.  In  this  case  the  cylinder  is 
a  working  cylinder 

500.  In  the  Hydraniic  Press,  the  rapid  motion  of  a  small  piston 
in  a  pump  causes  the  slow  motion  of  a  lai*ge  piston  in  a  working 
cylinder.  The  pump  draws  water  from  a  reservoir,  and  forces  it 
into  the  working  cylinder;  during  the  outward  stroke  of  the  pump 
piston,  the  piston  of  the  working  cylinder  stands  still ;  during  the 
inward  sti-oke  of  the   pump  piston,  the  piston  of  the   working 
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cylinder  moves  outward  with  a  velocity  as  much  less  than  that  of 
the  pump  piston  as  its  ai-ea  is  greater.  When  the  piston  of  the 
working  cylinder  has  finished  its  outward  stroke^  which  may  be  of 
any  length,  it  is  permitted  to  be  moved  inwards  again  by  opening 
a  valve  by  hand  and  allowing  the  water  to  escape. 

501.  In  the  Hydnudic  H«isi,  the  slow  inwaixl  motion  of  a  large 
piston  drives  water  from  a  large  cylinder  into  a  smaller  cylinder, 
and  causes  a  more  rapid  outward  motion  of  the  piston  of  the  smaller 
cylinder.  When  the  latter  piston  is  to  be  moved  inward,  a  valve 
between  the  two  cylinders  is  closed,  and  the  valve  of  an  outlet  from 
the  soDcialler  cylinder  opened,  by  hand,  so  as  to  allow  the  water  to 
escape  from  the  smaller  cylinder.  The  larger  cylinder  is  filled  and 
its  piston  moved  outward,  when  required,  by  means  of  a  pump,  in 
a  manner  resembling  the  action  of  a  hydraulic  press.  (Bee  also 
p.  642.)* 

Secttion  7. — TroMis  of  Mechmiism, 

502.  Traiaa  of  Eiemeniary  €«nikinay«iis  have  been  defined  in 
A^rticle  435,  and  illustrated  in  the  caae  of  wheelwork,  in  Article 
449,  and  in  the  case  of  a  double  Hooke's  joint,  in  Article  492.  The 
general  principle  of  their  action  is  that  the  comparative  motion  of 
the  first  driver  and  last  follower  is  expressed  by  a  i*atio,  which  is 
found  by  multiplying  together  the  several  velocity-ratios  of  the 
series  of  elementary  combinations  of  which  the  train  consists,  each 
with  the  sign  denoting  the  directional  relation. 

Two  or  more  trains  of  mechanism  may  converge  into  one;  as  when 
the  two  pistons  of  a  pair  of  steam  engines,  each  through  its  own 
connecting  rod,  act  upon  one  crank  shaft.  One  train  of  mechanism 
maj. diverge  into  two  or  moi-e;  as  when  a  single  shaft,  driven  by  a 
prime  mover,  carries  several  puUeys,  each  of  which  drives  a  dififerent 
machine.  The  principles  of  comparative  motion  in  such  converging 
and  diverging  trains  are  the  same  as  in  simple  tiains. 

•  See  Hydraulie  Power  and  Hydraulic  Machinery^  Robinson,  2nd  edition, 
and  A  Manual  of  ike  Steam,  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers,  Rankine. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


OS  AGGREGATE  COMBINATIOKSL 


503.  The  CtoMcmi  Priacipicc  of  aggregate  combinations  have 
already  been  given  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  II.,  Section  3.  The 
problems  to  which  those  principles  are  to  be  applied  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes. 

I.  Where  a  secondary  moving  piece  is  connected  at  three,  or  at 
two  points,  as  the  case  may  be,  with  three  or  with  two  other  pieces 
whose  motions  are  given ;  so  that  the  problem  is,  from  tfte  mc^om 
of  three  oroftvx>  points  in  the  secondary  piece,  to  find  its  motion  as  a 
whole,  and  the  moHon  of  any  point  in  it.  The  solution  of  this  pro- 
blem is  given  in  Articles  383  and  384. 

IL  Where  a  secondary  piece,  0,  is  carried  by  another  piece,  B; 
and  denoting  the  frame  of  the  machine  by  A,  there  are  given  two 
out  of  the  three  motions  of  A,  B,  and  0,  relatively  to  each  other, 
and  the  third  is  required.  The  motion  of  C  relatively  to  A  is  the 
resultant  of  the  motion  of  C  relatively  to  B,  and  of  B  relatively  to 
A ;  and  the  problem  is  solved  by  the  methods  already  explained  in 
Articles  385  to  395,  inclusive. 

Willis  distinguishes  the  effects  of  aggregate  combinations 
into  aggregate  vdodties,  whether  linear  or  angular,  produced  in 
secondary  pieces  by  the  combined  action  of  different  drivers,  and 
aggregate  paths,  being  the  curves,  such 
as  cycloids  and  trochoids,  epicycloids 
and  epitrochoids,  described  by  given 
points  in  such  secondary  pieces. 

The  following  Articles  give  examples 
of  the  more  oixlinaiy  and  useful  aggre- 
gate combinations. 

d04.  DUrowBttel  WlMdlaM.  —  Id  fig. 
224,  the  axis  A,  carries  two  barrels  of 
different  radii,  ri  being  the  greater,  and 
Tg  the  les&  A  running  block  containiog 
a  single  pulley  is  hung  by  a  rope  which 
passes  below  the  pulley,  and  has  one 
end  wound  round  the  larger  barrel,  and 
the  other  wound  the  contrair  way  round 
the  smaller  barreL    When  the  two  barrels  rotate  together  with  the 


On 


V 


y 


Rg.  224. 
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eoinmon  angular  velocity  a,  the  diyision  of  the  rope  which  hangs 
£rom  the  larger  barrel  moves  with  the  velocity  ar^,  and  the  divi- 
fdon  which  hangs  from  the  smaller  barrel  moves  in  the  contrary 
direction  with  fiie  velocity  —ar^  (whose  direction  is  denoted  by 
the  negative  sign).  These  are  also  the  velocities  of  the  two  points 
£Lt  opposite  extremities  of  a  diameter  of  the  pidley,  where  it  is 
touched  by  the  two  vertical  divisions  of  the  rope,  llie  velocity  of 
the  centre  of  the  pidley  is  a  mean  between  those  two  velocities ; 
that  is^  their  half-difference,  because  their  signs  are  opposite ;  or 
denoting  it  by  v, 

v  =  ^-^ (1.) 

The  insUvnUmeoua  aseis  of  the  pulley  may  be  found  by  the  method 
of  Article  884,  as  follows  :— In  fig.  184  c,  let  A  and  B  be  the  two 
ends  of  the  horizontal  diameter  of  the  pulley,  and  let  A  Y«  =  a  n, 
and  BV»  szar^  represent  their  velocities ;  join  V.  V»  cutting  A  B 
in  O ;  this  h  the  instantaneous  axis,  and  its  distance  from  the 
centre  or  moving  axis  of  the  pulley  is  obviously 

^«-2^) <^> 

The  motion  of  the  centre  of  the  pulley  is  the  same  with  that  of  a 

point  in  a  rope  wound  on  a  barrel  of  the  radius  — o-^*    '^^  ^^^se  of 

the  contrivance  is  to  obtain  a  slow  motion  of  the  pulley  without 
using  a  small,  and  therefore  a  weak,  barrel. 

505.    €«nip«Hnd  Screws.  —  (Fig.  225,)     On  the  same  axis  let 
there  be  two  screws  Si  S^,  and  Sa  S,,  of  the  respective  pitches 


(ojsM^^^mQm  ^^A^p) 


Fig.  225. 


Fig. 


228. 


Pi  and  pt,  pi  beiujg  the  greater,  and  let  the  screws  in  the  first  in- 
stance be  both  right-handed  or  both  left-handed  Let  Ni  and  N, 
be  two  nuts,  fitted  on  the  two  screws  respectively.  When  the 
<»mpound  screw  rotates  with  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  nuts  ap- 
proach towards  or  recede  from  each  other  with  the  relative  velocity. 


^(Pi-Pt) 


.(1.) 
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being  that  due  to  a  screw  whose  pitch  is  the  difference  of  the  two 
pitches  of  the  compound  screw.  (See  Article  382,  equation  I.) 
The  object  of  this  contrivance  is  to  obtain  the  slow  adranoe  due 
to  a  fine  pitch,  together  with  the  strength  of  large  threads. 

Fig.  226  represents  a  compound  screw  in  which  the  two  sonewa 
are  contrary-handed,  and  the  relative  velocity  of  the  nuts  N„  N, 
\&  tliat  due  to  the  tfmn  of  the  two  pitches ;  or,  as  these  are  usually 
equal,  to  douUe  the  pitch  of  each  screw.  This  combination  ir  used 
in  coupling  railway  carriages. 

506.  JLiuk  nioUon. — Let  0  be  the  axis  of  the  shaft  of  a  steam 

engine,  C  T  the  ciunky/the  connected  point  (see  Article  489)  of  the 

,.„t^  forward  eccentric    (which    is 

suited  to  move  the  slide 
valve  when  the  engine  moves 
forwards),  b  the  connect^ 
point  of  the  backward  eccenr 
trie  (which  is  suited  to  move 
the  slide  valve  when  the 
engine  is  reversed),  /¥  the 
Y\g,  227.  forward  and  b  B   the  back- 

ward eccentric  rods,  F  B  a 
piece  called  the  Ihik,  jointed  to  those  two  rods  at  F  and  B,  S  a 
slider,  which  is  capable  of  being  slid  to  and  fixed  at  difierent 
positions  in  the  link,  and  to  which  the  slide  valve  rod  is  jointed. 
Let  the  arrow  represent  the  direction  of  forward  rotation  of  the 
shaft,  and  at  the  instant  represented  in  the  figure,  let  the  piston 
be  at  one  end  of  its  stroke.  Let  L  L  be  a  line  showing  the  position 
in  which  the  crank  arm  of  an  eccentric  should  stand,  in  order  that 
the  middle  of  the  stroke  of  the  slide  valve  should  be  at  the  same 
instant  with  the  extremity  of  the  stroke  of  the  piston.  The  angle 
.^^  L  Cy  is  the  atigular  lead  or  advance  of  the  forward  eccentnc, 
and  the  angle  .^^^  L  C  6  (usually  equal  to  the  former)  the  angukur 
lead  or  advance  of  the  backward  eccentric. 

When  S  is  at  F,  the  engine  is  in  JuU  forward  gear,  the  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  being  governed  by  the  forward  eccentric  alona 
The  stroke  or  t/irow  of  the  slide  valve  is  2  Of,  and  its  lead  oorre- 
sjwnds  to  the  angle  .^i^  L  Cf 

When  S  is  at  B,  the  engine  is  in  fttll  backward  gear,  the  motion 
of  the  slide  valve  being  governed  by  the  backward  eccentric  alon& 
The  stroke  or  throw  of  the  slide  valve  is  2  0  6  (usually  =  2  C/\ 
and  its  lead  corresponds  to  the  angle  ^^^liOb  (usually  =z.^L C/). 
When  S  is  at  A,  the  engine  is  in  nUd  gear,  the  velocity  of  the 
fulve  rod  at  each  instant  being  a  mean  between  those  which  it 
would  receive  from  either  eccentric  separately. 
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The  lead  con-esponds  to  90°,  or  a  quai-ter  of  a  revolution.  Tlie 
tilirow  is  nearly,  though  not  exactly,  =  2  Ga,  a  being  the  middle 
o£  the  straight  line  /b. 

To  find  exactly  the  motions  of  the  slide  valve  for  different  posi- 
-felons  of  the  slider  S,  it  is  best  to  draw  a  diagium  to  a  scale,  repre- 
senting the  positions  of  the  eccentrics,  rods,  and  link,  for  a  sei-ies 
o£  angular  positions  of  the  crank  (usually  dividing  a  revolution  into 
24  equal  angles) ;  and  the  coiTesponding  series  of  positions  of  S 
inrhen  fixed  at  various  points  in  the  link.  Several  examples  of 
this  process  are  given  in  Mr.  D.  K.  Clark's  treatise  on  Eailway 
"Machinery. 

A  useful  approximeUion  to  the  motions  of  the  valve,  when  the 
rods  are  long  compared  with  the  link,  is  got  by  dividing  the  line 
y  6  at  0  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  S  divides  F  B,  and  con- 
sidering the  motion  of  the  valve  as  produced  by  the  crank  C  a ; 
80  that  the  throw  is  approximately  2  C «,  and  the  lead  approxi- 
mately .«^  L  C  «. 

507.  Parallel  iiiaiiaaa  are  jointed  combinations  of  linkwork, 
designed  to  guide  the  motion  of  a  reciprocating  piece,  such  as  tlie 
piston  rod  of  a  steam  engine,  either  exactly  or  approximately  in  a 
straight  line,  in  order  to  avoid  the  friction  whidi  attends  the  use 
of  straight  guide&  Four  kinds  of  parallel  motion  will  now  be 
described : — 

I.  An  Bzact  Parallel  noUaa,  believed  to  have  been  first  proposed 
by  Mr.  Scott  Russell,  is  represented  in  fig.  228.  The  same  parts 
of  the  mechanism  are  marked  with  the  ^^ 

same  letters,  and  different  successive       ^'p^:^""  --;^-'] 

positions  are  indicated  by  numerals  j      ^^"""^SS!:''' '      • 

affixed.     The  lever  CT  turns  about  •    ^^„y^^^\y^    •' 

the  fixed  centre  C,  and  carries,  jointed  i^trrtV^^"'^  ''\  ^^'^^^^* 
to  its  other  end,  the  bar  or  link  P  T  Q,  i^^,^  ^Kl^^ 

inwhichPT  =  TQ  =  OT.    The  point  j        J^^^^^^ 

Q  is  jointed  to  a  slider  which  slides  in  \^^^ 

guides  along  the  straight  line  C  Q.        ^  „ 

From  Q  draw  Q  D  J-  CQ,  cutting  CT  ^*  ^^^ 

produced  in  D  \  then  by  Article  488,  D  is  the  instantaneous  axis 
of  the  link  \  and  because  D  P  ||  0  Q,  the  motion  of  P,  which  is 
J-  D  P,  is  always  X  C  Q ;  that  is  to  say,  the  point  P  moves  in  the 
straight  line  P,  0  Pj,  -J-  C  Q.  In  a  steam  engine,  a  pair  of  the 
combinations  here  shown  are  used,  one  at  each  side  of  the  cylinder; 
and  the  pair  of  bars  P  Q  are  jointed  at  their  extremities  P  to  the 
head  of  the  piston  rod.  The  distance  through  which  Q  slides  at 
each  single  sti-oke  of  the  piston,  of  the  length  Pj  Ps  =  S,  is  given 
by  the  equation 
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2Q7Q,  =  2{p-Q-y'p-^-|,} (1) 

and  is  small  oompared  with  the  length  of  stroke  of  the  piston. 

IL  An  Appraxiamto  Pandlel  HattoM,  somewhat  resembling  tlie 
preceding,  is  obtained  by  guiding  the  link  P  Q  entirely  by  means 
of  oscillating  levers,  instead  of  by  a  lever  and  a  slide.  To  find  the 
length  and  fiie  position  of  the  axis  of  one  of  those  levers,  e  t^  select 
any  convenient  point,  <,  in  the  link  P  Q,  and  lay  down  on  a  drawing 
the  extreme  and  middle  positions,  ^,  ^  d^  of  that  point,  corre- 
sponding to  the  extreme  and  middle  positions  of  the  link  P  Q.  The 
centre  c  of  a  circle  traversing  those  three  points  will  be  the  required 
axis  of  the  lever,  and  c  t  will  be  its  length;  and  if  the  link  P  Q  is 
guided  by  two  such  levers,  the  extreme  and  middle  positions  of  P 
will  be  in  one  straight  line,  and  the  other  positions  of  that  point 
venr  nearly  in  one  straight  line. 

III.    WMt'a  AppMxlMMUe  PantlM  H^ClMk — In  fig.  229,  let  C  T, 

#  li  be  a  pair  of  levers,  connected  by  a  link  T  t,  and  oscillating  about 


FSg.  229. 

the  axes  0,  e,  between  the  positions  marked  1  and  3.  Let  the 
middle  positions  of  the  levers,  C  Tj,  c  d,  be  parallel  to  each  other. 
It  is  required  to  find  a  point  P  in  the  link  T  t,  such,  that  its  middle 
position  Px,  and  its  extreme  positions  Pt,  P^,  shall  be  in  the  same 
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straight  line  perpendicular  to  0  Tg,  c  ^,  and  so  to  place  the  axes  0,  c, 
on  the  lines  C  T,,  ct^,  that  the  path  of  P,  between  the  positions 
"P,,  Pjy  Ps,  shall  be  as  near  as  possible  to  a  straight  line. 

The  axes  C,  e,  are  to  be  so  placed,  that  the  middle  M  of  the 
versed  sine  Y  T,,  and  the  middle  m  of  the  versed  sine  v  tf,  of  the 
respective  arcs  whose  equal  chords  Ti  T,  =  ^  t^  represent  the  stroke, 
may  each  be  in  the  line  of  stroke  M  m.  Then  Tj  and  T,  will  be  as 
far  to  one  side  of  that  line  as  Tj  is  to  the  other,  and  ^  and  ^  will 
be  as  &tr  to  the  latter  side  of  the  same  line  as  4  is  to  the  former; 
consequently,  the  two  extreme  positions  of  the  link,  Tj  <i,  T,  <,,  are 
parallel  to  each  other,  and  inclined  to  M  m  at  the  same  angle  in 
one  direction  that  the  middle  position  of  the  link  T^  ^  is  inclined 
xa  that  line  in  the  other  direction;  and  the  three  intersections 
Pi  Pg  T;^  are  at  the  same  point  on  the  link. 

The  position  of  the  point  P  on  the  link  is  found  by  the  following 
proportional  equation : — 


Tl :  PT  :  P« 
;  :  TV  4-  tv  :  TV  :  I© 

:C  M  +  cw  :  cm  :  CM 


*  ••*•••••••• ••••y 2.^ 


The  positions  of  the  point  P  in  the  link,  intermediate  between  its 
middUe  and  extreme  positions,  are  near  enough  to  a  straight  line 
for  practical  purposes.  When  there  are  given,  the  axes  C,  c,  the 
line  of  stroke  P^  Pj  Pj,  the  length  of  stroke  I^T^=  S,  and  the  per- 
pendicular distance  M  m  between  the  middle  positions  of  the  two 
levers,  the  following  equations  serve  to  compute  the  lengths  of  the 
levers  and  link ; — 

Versed  sines,  T  V  =  -S=r  -  tv  =  -==  : 

8CM'  8cm' 


.(3.) 


Levers,  OT  =  CM  +  ^;  ^  =  c"^+-^- ^ 

Link,  Tl  =  y^{M^«  +  <JX+i3'}. 

IV.  Watt's  Parallel  Motien  MedUled  by  having  the  guided  point 
P  in  the  prolongation  of  the  link  T  t  beyond  its  connected  points, 
instead  of  between  those  points,  is  represented  by  fig.  230.  In  this 
case,  the  centres  of  the  two  levers  are  at  the  same  side  of  the  link, 
instead  of  at  opposite  sides,  the  shorter  lever  being  the  farther  from 
the  guided  point  P;  and  the  equations  2  and  3  are  modified  as 
follows : — 
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Segments  of  the  link. 


Tt  :PT :Ft 
:CM  —  cm:  cm:  CM.  . 


•  •   •«•••■  •yx>^ 


Versed  cdneSy 
Levers, 


TV  = 


S*        — 


s* 


SCM''"     8c»' 


CT  =  Cil  +  '^;ci=^  +  *-li 


Tt 


=  V{m 


TO'-t- 


{tv  —  TYy] 


•  ••-•••  *\d.) 


This  parallel  motion  is  used  in  some  marine  engines,  in  a  positioD 
inverted  with  respect  to  that  in  the  figure,  P  being  the  upper,  and 
t  the  lower  end  of  the  link. 


Fig.  281. 

When  Watt's  parallel  motion  (III) 
is  applied  to  steam  engines  with  beams, 
it  is  more  usual  to  guide  the  air  pump 
rod  than  the  piston  rod  directly  by 
means  of  the  point  P.  The  head  of 
the  piston  rod  is  guided  by  being  con- 
nected with  that  point  by  means  of  a 
paralldogram  of  bars,  shown  in  fig.  231. 
c  is  the  axis  of  motion  of  the  beam  of 
the  engine,  etA  one  arm  of  that  beam, 
0  T  a  lever  called  the  radius  bar  or 
bridle  rod,  T  t  a  link  called  the  hack 
link,  CT,  c«,  and  T«, form  the  com- 
bination already  described  (IIL),  and 
and  the  point  P,  found  as  already  shown,  is 

guided  in  a  vertical  line,  almost  exactly  straight.    The  total  lengtb 

of  the  beam  arm,  c  A,  is  fixed  by  the  proportion 


shown  in  ^g. 
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T'tiTiiiCi:  CA; (6.) 

that  is,  <  A  is  very  nearly  a  third  proportional  to  C  T  and  c  L  Draw 
A  B  II  Tt,  and  c  P  B  intersecting  it;  then  from  the  proportion  6  it 
follows  that  AB  =  T<.  ABis  the  main  link,  by  the  lower  end 
of  which,  B,  the  head  of  the  piston  rod  is  guided  B  T  =  and  ||  i  A 
is  the  parallel  6ar,  by  which  the  main  and  back  links  are  connected. 

c  B      c  A 
P  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line;  -==  =  -=-  is  a  constant  ratio; 

cr       ct 
therefore  B  moves  sensibly  in  a  straight  line  parallel  to  that  in 
vrhich  P  moves. 

A  pctraUdogram  analogous  to  A  B  T  ^  may  also  be  combined  with 
the  parallel  motion  lY. 

508.  Eptcyciic  Trains. — The  term  epicydic  train  is  used  by  Mr. 
Willis  to  denote  a  train  of  wheels  carried  by  an  arm,  and  luiving 
certain  rotations  relatively  to  that  arm,  which  itself  rotates.  The 
arm  may  either  be  driven  by  the  wheels,  or  assist  in  driving  them. 
The  comparative  motions  of  the  wheels  and  of  the  arm  relatively  to 
each  other  and  to  the  frame,  and  the  aggrega^  patJia  ti*aced  by 
points  in  the  wheels,  are  determined  by  the  principles  of  the  com* 
position  of  rotations,  already  explained  in  Articles  385  to  395. 
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509.  DiTtatoM  •f  the  Bnigect. — The  Science  of  Dynamics,  which 
treats  of  the  relations  between  the  motions  of  bodies  and  the  forces 
acting  amongst  them,  may  be  divided  into  two  primary  divisions, 
according  as  it  has  reference  to  balanced  forces  and  uniform  motions, 
or  to  imbalanoed  forces  and  varying  motions.  A  secondary  mode 
of  dividing  the  subject  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between  ques- 
tions respecting  the  motions  of  masses  which  are  either  insensibly 
small,  or  which,  being  of  sensible  magnitude,  have  motions  of  trans- 
lation only,— questions  respecting  the  motions  of  rigid  bodies  and 
rigidly  connected  systems  which  rotate, — and  questions  respecting 
the  motions  of  pliable  bodies  and  of  flmd&  The  dynamics  of  fluids 
has  received  the  special  name  of  hydrodynamics.  It  is  a  branch  of 
mechanics  so  extensive  in  its  applications,  and  depending  so  much 
in  its  details  upon  special  experiments,  as  to  require  a  separate 
work  for  its  full  exposition ;  nevertheless,  in  the  present  ti'eatise 
its  fundamental  principles  will  be  set  forth  in  their  pix)per 
place. 

The  dynamical  principles  of  the  motions  of  rotating  rigid  bodies, 
of  pliable  bodies,  and  of  fluids,  are  deduced  from  those  of  the  motions 
of  rigid  bodies  having  motions  of  simple  translation,  by  conceiving 
the  bodies  under  consideration  to  be  divided  into  indefinitely  small 
molecules  or  particles,  so  that  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  each  mole- 
cule shall  difler  from  those  of  a  body  having  a  motion  of  simple 
translation  to  an  extent  less  than  any  given  difierence.  It  is  to 
such  indefinitely  small  molecules  that  the  term  physical  powUf 
already  mentioned  in  Article  7,  is  applied. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  laws  of  the  relations  between  the 
motions  of  a  so-called  physical  point,  and  the  forces  acting  on  it, 
are  the  foundation  of  the  science  of  dynamics  ;  and  the  same  laws 
are  applicable  to  a  rigid  body  in  which  every  point  moves  in  the 
same  manner  at  the  same  instant;  that  is  to  say,  which  has  a 
motion  of  translation,  as  defined  in  Article  369. 
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The  subjects  to  which  the  principles  of  dynamics  relate  viU 
therefore  be  classed  in  the  following  manner : — 

I.  Uniform  Motion. 
II.  Varied  Tnuislation  of  Points  and  Rigid  Bodies 

III.  Rotations  of  Rigid  Bodies. 

IV.  Motions  of  Pliable  Bodiea 
V.  Motions  of  Fluida 


CHAPTER  L 

ON  UNIFORM  MOTION  UNDER  BALANCED   FOBCBBL 

510.  Firat  JLaw  wt  JH«ti«a. — A  body  vnder  the  action  of  no  Jctcb^ 
or  of  halcmced  forces,  is  either  at  rest,  or  moves  wniformly,  (IJnifonD 
motion  has  been  defined  in  Article  354.) 

Such  \&  the  first  law  of  motion  as  usually  stated  y  but  in  that 
statement  is  implied  something  more  than  the  literal  meaning  oi 
the  words ;  for  it  is  understood,  that  the  rest  or  motion  of  the  body 
to  which  the  law  refers,  is  its  rest  or  motion  rekuively  to  anoiher 
body  which  is  also  wnder  the  action  of  no  force,  or  of  balanced  foreei, 
Unless  this  implied  condition  be  fulfilled,  the  law  is  not  tnie. 
Therefore  the  complete  and  explicit  statement  of  the  first  law  of 
motion  is  as  follows  : — 

If  a  pair  of  bodies  be  each  under  the  action  of  no  force^  or  of 
bafanced  forces,  tlie  motion  of  each  of  those  bodies  reUUively  to  the 
other  is  either  n^me  or  uniform. 

The  first  law  of  motion  has  been  learned  by  experience  and 
observation  :  not  dii^ectly,  for  the  circumstances  supposed  in  it 
never  occur ;  but  indirectly,  from  the  fact  that  its  consequence 
when  it  is  taken  in  conjunction  with  other  laws,  are  in  accordance 
with  all  the  phenomena  of  the  motions  of  bodie& 

The  first  law  of  motion  may  be  regarded  as  a  consequence  of  the 
definitions  oi  force  and  of  balance  (Articles  12,  13) :  at  the  same 
time  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  framing  of  those  definitions  haj 
been  guided  by  experimental  knowledge. 

511.  JBff»rt$  BMlatancei  I^leiml  F«rce. — Let  F  denote  a  forOB 

applied  to  a  moving  point,  and  B  the  angle  made  by  the  direction 
of  that  force  with  tibe  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  point.  Then, 
by  the  principles  of  Article  57,  the  force  F  may  be  i^esolved  into 
two  rectangular  components,  one  along,  and  the  other  across,  ths 
direction  of  motion  of  the  point,  viz*  :— 
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The  direct  force,  F  cos  ^. 
The  lateral  force,  F  sin  4, 

.A.  direct  force  is  further  distinguished,  according  as  it  acts  idth  or 
c^cUnst  the  motion  of  the  point  (that  is,  according  as  ^  is  acute  or 
ol>tiise),  by  the  name  of  effi>rt,  or  of  resistance^  as  the  case  may  be. 
JETence  each  force  applied  to  a  moving  point  may  be  thus  decom- 


Effort,  P  =  Fcos^,  iftfis  acute ; 

Resistance,   R  =  F  cos  («•  -  ^)  if  ^  ia  obtuse ;  ^ (1.) 

Lateral  force,  Q  =  F  sin  B, 


+ 


5\2,  The  c^ndiuon*  •f  iJnir«nn  Motion  of  a  pair  of  points  are, 
that  the  forces  applied  to  each  of  them  shall  balance  each  other ; 
-that  is  to  say,  thoit  the  lateral  forces  applied  to  each  point  sliaU 
balance  each  other,  amd  tiwJb  the  efforts  applied  to  each  point  shall 
bctlance  tfie  resistances. 

The  direction  of  a  force  being,  as  stated  in  Article  20,  that  of 
the  motion  which  it  tends  to  produce,  it  is  evident  that  the  balance 
of  lateral  forces  is  the  condition  of  uniformity  of  direction  of  motion, 
that  is,  of  motion  in  a  straight  line ;  and  that  the  balance  of  efforts 
and  resistances  is  the  condition  oi  wniformity  of  velocity, 

dl3.  Work  consists  in  moving  against  resistance  The  work  is 
said  to  be  performed,  and  the  resistance  overcome.  Work  is  mea- 
sured by  the  product  of  the  resistance  into  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  is  moved.  The  unit  qf  work  com- 
monly used  in  Britain  is  a  resistance  of  one  pound  overcome  through 
a  distance  of  one  foot,  and  is  called  b,  foot-pound, 

514.  EncrBT  means  capacity  for  performirig  work.  The  energy  or 
an  effort,  oit  potential  energy,  is  measured  by  the  product  of  the 
effort  into  the  distance  through  which  its  point  of  application  is 
capable  of  being  moved  The  unit  of  energy  is  the  same  with  the 
unit  of  work. 

When  the  point  of  application  of  an  effort  has  been  moved  through 
a  given  distance,  energy  is  said  to  have  been  exerted  to  an  amount 
expressed  by  the  product  of  the  effort  into  the  distance  through 
which  its  point  of  application  has  been  moved 

515.  Bncrgr  an<l  Work  of  VarjriBg  Forces. — If  an  effoi*t  has  dif- 

fei-ent  magnitudes  during  different  portions  of  the  motion  of  its 
point  of  application  through  a  given  distance,  let  each  different 
magnitude  of  the  effort  P  be  midtiplied  by  the  length  a«  of  the 
corresponding  portion  of  the  path  of  the  point  of  application ;  the 
sum 

2    Pas (I.) 

is  the  whole  energy  exerted      If  the  effort  varies  by  insensible 
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degrees,  the  energy  exerted  is  the  integral  or  limit  towards  whidi 
that  sum  approaches  continually,  as  tJie  divisions  of  the  path  an 
made  smaller  and  more  numerous,  and  is  expressed  by 

Fd8 (2.) 


/ 


Similar  processes  are  applicable  to  the  finding  of  the  work  per- 
formed in  overcoming  a  vaiying  resistance.  Ais  to  int^pnation  in 
general,  see  Article  81. 

516.  A  DniaBi«nieicr  or  ladicator  IB  an  instrument  which  m^ 
sures  and  records  the  energy  exerted  by  an  effort  It  usuallj  con- 
sists essentially,  fint,  of  a  piece  of  paper  moving  with  a  velocity 
proportional  to  that  of  the  point  of  application  of  the  effort^  and 
having  a  straight  line  marked  on  it  parallel  to  its  direction  of 
motion,  called  the  zero  line ;  and  secondly,  of  a  spring,  acted  upon 
flnd  bent  by  the  effort,  and  carrying  a  pencil  whose  perpendicular 
distance  from  the  zero  line,  as  regulated  by  the  bending  of  the 
spring,  is  proportional  to  the  effort  The  pencil  traces  on  the  piece 
•of  paper  a  line  like  that  in  fig.  24  of  Article  81,  such  that  its  ortUr 
note  EF,  perpendicular  to  the  zero  line  OX  at  a  given  point, 
represents  the  effort  P  for  the  corresponding  point  in  the  path  of 
the  point  of  application  of  the  effort ;  and  the  area  between  Uco 

4)rdinate8,  such  as  A  C  D  B,  represents  the  energy  exerted,  I  ^  ds^ 

for  the  corresponding  portion,  A  B,  of  the  path  of  the  point  of 
Application  of  the  effort 

517.  The  Eacrgr  and  Work  of  FiaM  ProMare  may  be  expressed 

as  follows  : — Let  A  denote  the  projection  on  a  plane  perpendicular 
to  tlie  direction  of  motion  of  the  moving  body,  of  that  portion  of  the 
body's  surface  to  which  the  pressure  is  applied,  p  the  intensity  of 
the  pressure  in  units  of  force  per  uiiit  of  area  (Article  86),  and  a  s 
the  distance  through  which  the  body  is  moved  in  a  given  interval 
•of  time;  then  during  that  interval,  the  energy  exerted  by,  or  work 
performed  against,  the  fluid  pi^essure,  according  as  it  acts  with  oi 
•against  the  motion,  is  given  by  the  formula 

P  •  A*  (or  R-  A*)=p  A  •  A»=p  •  aV; (1.) 

where  -^  V  is  the  volume  of  the  space  swept  through  by  the  portion 
of  the  body's  surface  which  is  pressed  upon,  during  the  given 
interval  of  time. 

518.  The  CoanenraUoa  of  Eaerg7»  in  the  case  of  uniform  motion, 
means  the  &ct,  that  tlie  energy  exerted  is  egtud  to  Uis  work  performed; 

.and  is  a  consequence  of  the  first  law  of  motion,  as  is  shown  by  the 
"Consideration  of  the  following  cases  : — 

Cask  1.  For  the  forces  acting  on  a  single  pointy  the  principle  is 
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self-evident;  for  as  the  effort  applied  to  the  point  balances  the 
resistance,  the  products  of  these  forces  into  the  distance  traversed 
by  the  point  in  any  interval  must  be  equal;  that  is, 

P  •  A*=  R  •  A8 (1.) 

Case  2.  For  the  /orees  custing  an  any  system  of  balanced  points, 
the  principle  must  be  true,  because  it  is  true  for  those  acting  on 
each  single  point  of  the  system.     This  is  expressed  as  follows  : — 

2  •  P  A«  =  2 •  R  A« (2.) 

Case  3.  When  a  system  of  points  are  rigidly  connected,  so  that 
their  relative  positions  do  not  idter,  there  is  neither  energy  exerted 
nor  work  performed  by  the  forces  which  act  amongst  the  poin^ts  of 
ike  system  theTnsdves;  and  therefore,  from  case  2  it  follows,  that  the 
principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  is  true  of  the  forces  acting 
between  the  points  of  the  system  a/nd  exUmal  bodies. 

Symbolically,  let  the  efforts  acting  amongst  the  points  of  the 
system  be  denoted  by  P„  the  resistances  by  R, ;  the  efforts  acting 
between  the  points  of  the  system  and  external  bodies  by  P|,  and 
the  resistances  by  R,.     Then  by  case  2, 

2(P,  +  P^^«  =  2(Rj  +  R^)A#; 

but  by  the  condition  of  rigidity, 

1  -P,  A*  =  0;  a-R,  A*  =  0; 
therefore, 

1  •  Pg  A*=  s  •  R,  A* (3.) 

Case  4.  The  same  principle  is  demonstrable  in  the  same  manner^ 
for  the  forces  acting  between  external  bodies  and  the  points  of  a 
system  so  connected,  that  though  not  absolutely  ngid,  they  do  not 
vary  their  rdative  positicns  in  the  directions  in  which  the  internal 
forces  of  the  system  act  Such  is  the  ideal  condition  in  which  a 
train  of  medumism  would  be,  if  no  resistance  arose  from  the  mode 
of  connection  of  the  pieces. 

519.  The  Principle  •f  Yirtsal  YetociiiM  is  the  name  given  to  the 
application  of  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy  to  the 
determination  of  the  conditions  of  equilibrium  amongst  the  forces 
externally  applied  to  any  connected  system  of  points.  That  appli- 
cation is  effed^ed  in  the  following  manner  : — ^Let  F  be  any  one  of 
the  externally  applied  forces  in  question.  The  conditions  of  equili- 
brium are  those  of  uniform  motion.  Conceive  the  points  of  the 
system  to  be  moving  with  uniform  velocities  in  any  manner  which 
is  consistent  with  the  absence  of  all  exertion  of  energy  and  perfor- 
mance of  work  by  their  mutual  or  internal  forces.     Let  i;  be  the 
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velocity,  or  any  number  proportional  to  the  velocity,  of  the  point 
to  which  the  external  force  F  is  applied,  and  6  the  angle  between 
the  direction  of  that  foixse  and  the  direction  of  motion  of  its  point 
of  application.  Then  from  cases  3  and  4  of  the  principle  of  the 
conservation  of  energy,  it  follows  that  the  condition  of  equilibrium 
amongst  the  forces  F  is 

S-Ft7cos^  =  0; (1.) 

attention  being  paid  to  the  principle,  that  cos  ^  is  <  ^^^^^  \ 

when  ^  is  <  Vv*  «ft  [  •  ^®  same  principle  may  be  otherwise  ex- 
pressed thus :  let  V  be  the  virtual  velocity  of  any  point  to  which  an 
effort  P  is  applied,  u  the  virtual  velocity  of  any  point  to  which  a 
resistance  B  is  applied;  then 

a  •  Pv  =  s  ■  Rtt (2.) 

The  principle  thus  expressed  is  called  that  of  mrtual  velocitiesj 
because  the  velocities  denoted  by  v  are  merely  velocities  which  the 
points  of  the  system  anight  have. 

As  the  proportions  of  the  several  velocities  v  are  all  that  are 
required  in  using  this  principle,  it  enables  the  conditions  of  equQi- 
brium  of  the  forces  applied  to  any  body  or  machine  to  be  found,  so 
soon  as  the  compcmUive  velocities  of  the  points  of  application  of 
those  forces  have  been  determined  by  means  of  the  principles  of 
cinematics,  and  of  the  theory  of  mechanism;  and  every  proposition 
which  has  been  proved  in  Parts  III.  and  IV.  of  this  treatise, 
respecting  the  compai'ative  velocities  of  points  in  a  body  or  in  a 
train  of  mechanism,  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  proposition 
respecting  the  equilibrium  of  forces  applied  to  those  points  in  given 
directions. 

520.  Bnervr  of  Component  ForcM  and  Motions. — Let  the  motion 
A  «  of  a  point  in  a  given  interval  of  time  make  angles,  «,  fi,  y,  with 
three  rectangular  axes;  then 

AS'ooB»y  AS'ooafi,  AS' cos y, 

are  the  three  components  of  that  motion.  To  that  point  let  there 
be  applied  a  force  F,  making  with  the  same  axes  the  angles  »\  /3',  r, 
so  that  its  rectangular  components  are 

F  *  cos  «',  F  •  cos  fi',  F  •  cos  y . 

Then  multiplying  each  component  of  the  motion  by  the  component 
of  the  force  in  its  own  direction,  there  are  found  the  three  quantities 
of  energy  exerted, 
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F  '  A  «  '  COS  «  COS  «';  ' 

F  •  A«  •  COS  /9  COS  /8';    »  •••(!•) 

F  •  A»  •  cosy  COS  •; 

a!Kl  the  mim  of  those  three  quantities  of  energy  is  the  whole  energy 
ejierted.     Now  it  is  well  known,  that 

cos  «  cos  a'  +  cos  fi  cos  /S'  +  cos  y  oos  y'  =  cos  ^, 

P  being  the  angle  between  the  directions  of  the  force  and  of  the 
motion ;  so  that  the  addition  of  the  three  quantities  of  energy  in 
the  formnlee  1  giyee  for  the  whole  energy  exerted,  simply 

F  •  A  «  •  COS  tf, 

as  m  former  examples;  and  similar  nsmarka  apply  to  work  pe^ 
formed 


2X 
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CHAPTER  IL 

ON  THB  VARIED  TRANSLATION  OF   POINTS  AND  RIGID  BODIBH 

Section  1. — D^mJlions, 

521.  Tb«  inaM,  Mr  Inertia,  of  a  bodj,  is  a  quantiiy  proportional  to 
the  unbalanced  force  which  is  required  in  order  to  produce  a  given 
definite  change  in  the  motion  of  the  body  in  a  given  intei-val  of  timei 

It  is  known  that  the  weight  of  a  body,  tliat  is,  the  attraction 
between  it  and  the  earthy  at  a  fixed  locality  on  the  earth's  sur&ce, 
acting  unbalanced  on  the  body  for  a  fixed  interval  of  time  {&  jr., 
for  a  second),  produces  a  change  in  the  body's  motion,  which  is  the 
same  for  all  bodies  whatsoever.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  massa 
ofaU  bodies  are  proportional  to  ihdr  uoeigkts  cU  a  given  locality  on 
die  ewrtKe  smface. 

This  fact  has  been  learned  by  experiment ;  but  it  can  also  be 
shown  that  it  is  necessaiy  to  the  permanent  existence  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  for  if  the  gravity  of  all  bodies  whatsoever  were  not  propor- 
tional to  their  respective  masses,  it  would  not  produce  similar  and 
equal  changes  of  motion  in  all  bodies  which  arrive  at  similar  posi- 
tions with  respect  to  other  bodies,  and  the  different  parts  which 
make  up  stars  and  systems  would  not  accompany  each  other  in  their 
motions,  never  departing  beyond  certain  limits,  but  would  be  dis- 
persed and  reduced  to  chaos.  Neither  an  imponderable  body,  nor 
a  body  whose  gravity,  as  compared  with  its  mass,  differs  in  the 
slightest  conceivable  degree  from  that  of  other  bodies,  can  belong 
to  the  system  of  the  universe.* 

522.  Tbe  Centre  of  Mom  of  a  body  is  its  centre  of  gravity,  found 
in  the  manner  explained  in  Part  I.,  Chapter  Y.,  Section  1. 

523.  Tbe  Momentum  of  a  body  means,  the  product  of  its  mass 
into  its  velocity  relatively  to  some  point  assumed  as  fixed.  The 
momentum  of  a  body,  like  its  velocity,  can  be  resolved  into  com- 
ponents, rectangular  or  otherwise,  in  the  manner  already  explained 
for  motions  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  L 

524.  Tbe  Beenitaat  Momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  the  re- 
sultant of  their  separate  momenta,  compounded  as  if  they  wera 
motions  or  statical  couples. 

*  See  the  Uev.  Dr.  Whewell*s  demonstration  "  that  all  matter  gnvitatM." 
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Theorem.  Tli^  imymerUum,  of  a  system  of  bodies  is  if  ye  same  as  if 
all  their  masses  were  concentrated  at  the  cerUre  of  gravity  of  tlie  sys- 
tem. Conceive  the  velocity  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  be  resolved 
into  three  rectangular  components.  Consider  all  the  component 
velocities  parallel  to  one  of  the  rectangular  directions.  These  ai-e 
the  rates  of  variation  of  the  perpendicular  distances  of  the  bodies 
&*om  a  certain  plane.  If  the  mass  of  each  of  the  bodies  be  multi- 
plied by  its  distance  from  a  certain  plane^  the  products  added,  and 
the  simi  divided  by  the  sum  of  the  masses,  the  result  is  the  distance 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  system  fix)m  that  plane ;  there- 
fore, if  the  component  velocity  of  each  of  the  bodies  in  a  du'ection 
perpendicular  to  that  plane  be  multiplied  by  the  mass  of  the  body, 
the  sum  of  such  products  for  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  wiU  be 
the  product  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  system  into  the  velocity  of  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  in  ques- 
tion; so  that  this  product  is  one  of  the  three  rectangulai*  com- 
ponents of  the  resultant  momentum  of  the  system  of  bodies  ;  and 
the  same  may  be  proved  for  the  other  rectangular  component& 
Expi'essed  symbolically,  let  it,  v,  w,  be  the  three  rectangular  ct^m- 
ponents  of  the  velocity  of  any  mass,  m,  belonging  to  a  system  of 
bodies,  and  u^  v^  w^  the  rectangular  components  of  the  velocity 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  that  system  of  bodies ;  then 


Uq'  2m  = 


=  2  •  mu: 


2m  =  2  'mw. 


.(1.) 


CoROLLART.  The  resuUant  momevUvm  of  a  system  of  bodi^  rdor 
Hvely  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity  is  nothing  ;  that  is  to  say, 

2m{w^Wo)  =  0.  f ^""'^ 

525.  V«ttetl*B«  and  DcrlaUom  •f  Jflomeiilaiii  are  the  products 
of  the  mass  of  a  body  into  the  rates  of  variation  of  its  velocity  and 
deviation  of  its  direction,  found  as  explained  in  Part  III.,  Chapter 
I.,  Section  3. 

526.  impnUc  is  the  product  of  an  unbalanced  force  into  the  tima 
during  which  it  acts  unbalanced,  and  can  be  resolved  and  com- 
pounded exactly  like  force.  If  F  be  a  force,  and  dteai.  interval  of 
time  during  which  it  acts  unbalanced,  FdtiB  the  impulse  exerted 
by  the  force  during  that  time.  The  impulse  of  an  unbalanced 
force  in  an  unit  of  time  is  the  magnitude  of  the  force  itself. 

527.  Impnlae,  AcceleratlBg,  Retarding*  Dellecllnf(. — Correspond- 
ing to  the  resolution  of  a  force  applied  to  a  moving  body  into  effort 
or  i-esistance,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  lateral  stress,  as  explained  in 


.}, 
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Article  511,  there  is  a  resolution  of  impulse  into  accelerating  or 
retarding  impulse,  which  acts  with  or  against  the  body's  motion, 
and  deflecting  impulse,  which  acts  across  the  direction  of  the  body  s 
motion.  Thus  if  ^,  as  before,  be  the  angle  which  the  unbalanced 
force  F  makes  with  the  body's  path  during  an  indeflnitelj  short 
interval,  dt, 

T  dt  =  F  cos  ^  '  dtia  accelerating  impulse  if  #  is  acute  ; 

B,dt=¥cos{'r-^'dtia  retarding  impulse  if  ^  is  obtuse ;  ^  (1.) 

Qdt=z¥an0dtiB  deflecting  impulse. 

528.  Relati^na  »«twcca  ImpmIm,  Eneryr.  mwUk  Wm9u — If  i;  be  the 

mean  velocity  of  a  moving  body  during  the  interval  dt  o£  the  action 
of  the  unbalanced  force  F,  then  dsz^vdtis  the  distance  described 
by  that  body ;  and  according  as  ^  is  acute  or  obtuse,  there  is  either 
energy  exerted  on  the  body  by  the  {xjccderoling  tmpitUe  to  the  amount 

Td8  =  Fv  cos  4 'dt;  (1.) 

or  toork  performed  by  the  body  against  the  retarding  impulse  to  the 
amount 

Rds  =  Ft?  cos  (a--^  •  dt (2.)     . 

Section  2. — Law  of  Varied  Translation, 

529.  Second  liaw  of  iii«ti«a. — Change  of  Tnomentttan  is  propor- 
Honal  to  the  vmpulse  producing  it.  In  this  statement,  as  in  that  of 
the  first  law  of  motion,  Article  510,  it  is  implied  that  the  motion 
of  the  moving  body  under  consideration  is  referred  to  a  fixed  point 
or  body  whose  motion  is  uniform.  In  questions  of  applied  me- 
chanics, the  motion  of  any  part  of  the  earth's  surfiice  may  be  treated 
as  uniform  without  sensible  error  in  practice.  The  units  of  mass 
and  of  foix^  may  be  so  adapted  to  each  other  as  to  make  change  of 
momentum  eqiud  to  tfie  impulse  producing  iL  (See  Articles  531, 
532.^ 

530.  General  EqaatioM  of  DjnaMdca. — To  express  the  seoond 
law  of  motion  algebraically,  two  methods  may  be  followed :  the 
first  method  being  to  resolve  the  change  of  momentum  into  direct 
vaiiation  and  deviation,  and  the  impulse  into  direct  and  deflecting 
impulse ;  and  the  second  method  being  to  resolve  both  the  change 
of  momentum  and  the  impulse  into  components  parallel  to  tliree 
rectangular  oxea 

First  method,     m  being  the  mass  ot  the  body,  v  its  velocity,  and 
r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path,  it  follows  firom  Articles  361 
and  362  that  the  rate  of  direct  variation  of  its  momentum  is 
dv  d's 

'^Tt^'^'dr^ 
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and  from  Articles  363  and  364,  that  the  rate  of  deviation  of  its 
momentum  is 

r 

Equating  these  respectivelj  to  the  direct  and  lateral  impulse  per 
unit  of  time,  exerted  by  an  unbalanced  force  F,  making  an  angle  * 
with  the  direction  of  the  body's  motion,  we  find  the  two  following 
equations : — 

Por  -R  =  Foos^  =  m4^  =  mf-*; (1.) 

Q  =  F  dn  *=^ (2.) 

The  radius  of  curvature  r  is  in  the  direction  of  the  deviating  force  Q. 
Second  meUiod,     As  in  Article  366,  let  the  velocity  of  the  body 

be  resolved  into  three  rectangular  components,  -^-,  -,  ,  -j- ;  so  that 

d t    d  t    dt 

the  three  component  rates  of  variation  of  its  momentum  are 
(Px       d^y        d^z 

Also  let  the  unbalanced  foit^e  F,  making  the  angles  »,  /3,  y,  with 
the  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and  its  impulse  per  unit  of  time,  be 
resolved  into  three  components,  F„  F^,  F^     Then  we  obtain 

de 


F,z=:Fcoa»=zm'  -^^ , 


F,  :=  F  cos  /3  =  m  -T^f ; 
b,  =  b  coay  =1  m  ^  ; 


(3.) 


three  equations,  which  are  substantially  identical  with  the  equa- 
tions 1  and  2. 

531.  aiaM  In  TMrma  of  Weight — A  body's  own  weight,  acting 
unbalanced  on  the  body,  produces  velocity  towards  the  earth, 
increasing  at  a  rate  per  second  denoted  by  the  symbol  g,  whose 
numerical  value  is  as  follows : — Let  a  denote  the  latitude  of  the 
place,  h  its  elevation  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea^ 

g^  =  32'1695  feet,  or  9*8051  mitres,  per  second; 
l)eing  the  value  of  ^  for  a  =  45'  and  A  =  0,  and 

R  =  20900000  feet,  or  6370000  metres,  nearly, 
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being  the  earth's  mean  radiiis;  then 

9=9i  '  (1-0-00284  cos  2  X)  •  (l  -^) (M 

For  latitudes  exceeding  A5%  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  cos  2  x 
is  negative,  and  the  terms  containing  it  as  a  factor  have  their  agna 
reversed. 

For  pi-actical  purposes  connected  with  ordinary  machines,  it  b 
Bufficiently  accurate  to  assume 

(7  =  32-2  feet,  or  9*81  metres,  per  second  nearly....- (2.) 

If,  then,  a  body  of  the  weight  W  be  acted  upon  by  an  unbalanced 
force  F,  the  change  of  velocity  in  the  direction  of  F  produced  in  a 
second  will  be 

whence 

"»  =  7 <'•> 

is  the  expression  for  the  mass  of  a  body  in  terms  of  its  weight, 
suited  to  make  a  change  of  momentiim  equal  to  the  impulse  pro- 
ducing it.  m  being  absolutely  constant  for  the  same  body,  g  and 
W  vaiy  in  the  same  proportion  at  different  elevations  and  in 
different  latitudes. 

d32.  An  AbMinte  rate  •f  Force  is  the  force  which,  acting  during 
an  unit  of  time  on  an  arbitrary  unit  of  mass,  produces  an  unit  of 
velocity.  In  Britain,  the  unit  of  time  being  a  second  (as  it  is  else- 
where), and  the  unit  of  velocity  one  foot  per  second,  the  unit  of 
mass  employed  is  the  mass  whose  weight  in  vacuo  at  London  and 
at  the  level  of  the  sea  is  a  standard  avoirdupois  pound. 

The  vmght  of  an  unit  of  mass,  in  any  given  locality,  has  for  its 
value,  in  absolute  units  of  force,  the  co-dficient  g.  When  the  unit 
ofvxight  is  employed  as  the  unit  of  force,  instead  of  the  aUoluU 
unit,  the  corresponding  unit  of  mass  becomes  g  times  the  unit  just 
mentioned :  that  is  to  say,  in  British  measures,  the  mass  of  32*2 
lb& ;  or  in  French  measures,  the  mass  of  9*81  kilogrammes. 

533.  The  [ii«ci*n  mt  a  Falling  Body*  imder  the  unbalanced  action 
of  its  own  weight,  a  sensibly  uniform  force,  is  a  case  of  the  uni- 
formly varied  velocity  described  in  Article  361.  In  the  equations 
of  that  Article,  for  the  rate  of  variation  of  velocity  a,  is  to  be  sub- 
stituted the  co-efiicient  g,  mentioned  in  the  last  Articla  Then  if 
Vo  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  beginning  of  an  interral  of 
time  t,  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  time  ia 
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V  =  t?o  +  ^<, (!•) 

the  mean  yelocitj  during  that  time  is 

■"- 2""  =  *o+  y» W 

and  the  vertical  height  fallen  through  is 

h  =  v,t  +  ^-^ (».) 

The  preceding  equations  give  the  final  velocity  of  the  body,  and  the 
height  fallen  through,  each  in  terms  of  the  initial  velocity  and  the 
time.  To  obtain  the  height  in  terms  of  the  initial  and  final  velo- 
cities, or  vioe  versa,  equation  2  is  to  be  multiplied  by  v  —  i^o  =  ^  ^ 
the  acceleration,  and  compared  with  equation  3 ;  giving  the  follow- 
ing results: — 


.(4.) 


2      =^^09^  +  ^  =  9^^; 

^9 

When  the  body  &ll8  from  a  state  of  rest,  Vq  is  to  be  made  =  0;  so 
that  the  following  equations  are  obtalaed  : — 

•=»'i»='T=^ <«■) 

The  height  h  in  the  last  equation  ia  called  the  height  or  fall  due  to 
the  velocity  v;  and  that  velocity  is  called  the  velocity  due  to  the  height 
ar/aU  h. 

Should  the  body  be  at  first  projected  vertically  upwards,  the 
initial  velocity  r©  is  to  be  made  negative.  To  find  the  height  to 
which  it  will  rise  before  reversing  its  motion  and  beginning  to  fall, 
v  is  to  be  made  =  0  in  the  last  of  the  equations  4  j  tiien 

'=-r^ w 

being  a  rise  equal  to  the  fall  due  to  the  initial  velocity  Vq. 

534.  An  iJnresiBted  Prsjectiiei  or  a  projectile  to  whose  motion 
there  is  no  sensible  resistance,  has  a  motion  compounded  of  the 
vertical  motion  of  a  falling  body,  and  of  the  horizontal  motion  due 
to  the  horizontal  component  of  its  velocity  of  projection.  In  fig. 
232,  let  O  represent  the  point  from  which  the  projectile  is  originally 


~7 
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projected  in  the  direction  O  A,  making  the  angle  X  O  A  =  #  wi^ 
a  horizontal  line  O  X  in  the  same  vertical  plane  with  O  A.     Let 

horizontal   distances  parallel  to 
O  X  be  denoted  by  «,  and  verti- 
cal ordinates  parallel  to  O  Z  by  s, 
'"-^  positive  upwards,  and   negative 

-^v    '     downwards.    In  the  equations  of 

*\     vertical  motion,  the  symbol  K  of 
the  equations  of  Article  533  is  to 
be  replaced  by  —  «,  because  of  A 
^^'  *  '•  and  z  being  measured  in  opposite 

diTOddons. 

Let  Vq  be  the  velocity  of  projection.     Then  at  the  instant  of  pro- 
jection, the  components^  of  that  velocity  are, 

horizontal,  -=-  =  «o  cos  ^;  vertical,  -r-  =  v©  an  ^; 
at  at 


and  after  the  lapse  of  a  given  time  t,  those  components  have  become 

.-O-) 


^Y  =  t^  cos  9  =  constant; 


dz 


Hence  the  co-ordinates  of  the  body  at  the  end  of  the  time  I  are 

horizontal,  a  =  t?©  cos  ^  •  <;        \ 

vertical,  «  =  Vosin^-<  —  ^:  |  " ^  ' 


X 


and  because  t  as .  those  oo-ordinates  are  thus  related. 

Vq  cos  r  » 

«  =  a;  •  tan  ^  —  ^  /    ,    •  «»; (3.) 

2  ^  cos'  i       '  ^  ' 

an  equation  which  shows  the  path  O  B  C  of  the  projectile  to  be  a 
parabola  with  a  vertical  axis,  touching  O  A  in  O. 

The  total  velocity  of  the  projectile  at  a  given  instant,  being  the 
resultant  of  the  components  given  by  equation  1,  has  for  the  value 
of  its  square 

.      daf  .  dz* 
from  the  last  form  of  which  is  obtained  the  equation 
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•=V> •; <•■> 

which,  being  compared  with  equation  4  of  Article  533,  shows  that 
the  rdalwa  betuyeen  the  variatuyn  of  vertical  elevaiton,  cmd  the  varies 
tion  of  the  square  of  the  restdtant  velocity,  is  the  scmie,  whdher  the 
velocity  is  in  a  vertical,  inclined,  or  horizontal  direction.  This  is  a 
particular  case  of  a  more  general  principle,  to  be  explained  in  the 
sequel 

The  resistance  of  the  air  prevents  any  actual  projectile  near  the 
earth's  surface  from  moving  exactly  as  an  unresisted  projectila 
The  approximation  of  the  motion  of  an  actual  projectile  to  that  of 
an  unresisted  projectile  is  the  closer,  the  slower  is  the  motion,  and 
the  heavier  the  body,  because  of  the  resistance  of  the  air  increasing 
with  the  velocity,  and  because  of  its  proportion  to  the  body's  weight 
being  dependent  upon  that  of  the  body's  surface  to  its  weight.* 

535.   The  IHotloa  of  a  Body  Alone  an  Inclined  Path,  under   the 

force  of  gravity  alone,  is  regulated  by  the  principle,  that  the  varia- 
tion of  momentum  in  each  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  impulse 
exerted  in  that  interval,  by  that  component  of  the  body's  weight 
which  acts  along  the  direction  of  motion.  If  the  path  is  straight^ 
the  other  rectangular  component  of  the  body's  weight  is  balanced 
by  the  resistance  of  the  surface  or  other  guiding  body  which  causes 
the  inclined  path  to  be  described;  if  the  path  is  curved,  the  difference 
between  those  two  forces  which  act  across  it  is  employed  in  deviat- 
ing the  direction  of  motion  of  the  body. 

Let  t?  be  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  any  instant,  -j-,  as  before^ 

(i  t 

the  rate  of  variation  of  that  velocity,  ^  the  inclination  of  the  body's 
path  to  the  horizon,  positive  upwards,  and  negative  downwards. 
Then  the  body  is  acted  upon  in  a  direction  cUong  its  path  by  a  force 
equal  to  its  weight  multiplied  by  sin  i,  which  is  a  resistance  if  ^  is 
positive,  and  an  ^ort  if  ^  is  negative;  therefore 

Jg  =  -^«^' (!•) 

When  the  inclination  of  the  path  is  uniform,  this  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  velocity  is  constant,  and  the  body  moves  in  the  same  manner 
with  an  unresisted  body  moving  vertically,  except  that  each  change 
of  velocity  occupies  an  interval  of  time  longer  in  the  ratio  of  1  :  sin  # 
for  the  inclined  path  than  for  the  vertical  path. 

The  motion  of  a  body  in  any  path  on  an  inclined  plane  being 
resolved  into  two  rectangular  components,  one  horizontal,  and  the 
other  in  the  direction  of  steepest  declivity, — the  horizontal  com- 
ponent (in  the  absence  of  friction)  is  uniform,  and  the  inclined 
*  See  pp.  649aDd6d8. 
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component  takes  pkoe  aooording  to  the  law  expressed  hj  eqnatioii 
I  of  this  Article.  Consequently,  the  resoltant  motion  of  tlie  body 
k  that  of  an  nnresisted  projectile^  as  described  in  Article  5Si, 
except  that  y*  sin  #  is  to  be  substituted  for  g. 

The  motions  of  bodies  on  inclined  planes  being  slower,  and  there- 
fore more  easily  observed  than  their  vertical  motions,  were  used  by 
Galileo  to  ascertain  the  laws  of  dynamics,  which  he  discovered. 

For  a  body  sliding  on  an  indined  plane  without  friction,  the 
equation  connecting  the  velocity  directly  with  the  position  of  the 
Itody  is  the  following : — 

rj  — r*  =  2^sin#'a^; 

where  v«  is  the  velocity  at  the  origin  of  the  motion,  and  «  the 
velocity  which  the  body  has  when  it  reaches  a  position  whose 
indined  eo-ordincUe  relatively  to  the  origin  of  the  motion  is  c', 
positive  upwards.  But  sf  sdn^  =  z,  the  difference  of  vertical  eleva- 
iion  of  the  two  positions  of  the  body;  so  that  the  variation  of  the 
square  of  the  velocity  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  difference  of 
vertical  elevation  in  the  present  case  as  in  the  case  of  an  unresisted 
projectile,  or  a  free  body  moving  vertically. 

536.  An  iTair«rm  BffMt  mm  RcaiMaiice,  unbalanced,  causes  the 
velocity  of  a  body  to  vary  according  to  the  law  expressed  by  this 
equation, 

^=/^j - (»•) 

where  /is  the  constant  ratio  which  the  unbalanced  force  bears  to 
the  weight  of  the  moving  body,  positive  or  negative  aooording  to 
the  direction  of  the  force;  so  that  by  substituting  fg  for  ^  in  the 
equations  of  Article  533,  those  equations  are  transformed  into  the 
equations  of  motion  of  the  body  in  question,  h  being  taken  to 
represent  the  distance  traversed  by  it  in  a  positive  direction. 

In  the  apparatus  known  by  the  name  of  its  inventor,  Atwood, 
for  illustrating  the  effect  of  uniform  moving  forces,  this  principle 
is  applied  in  order  to  produce  motions  following  the  same  law  with 
those  of  falling  bodies,  but  slower,  by  a  method  less  liable  to  errors 
caused  by  friction  than  that  of  Gkdilea  Two  weights,  P  and  B^  of 
which  P  is  the  greater,  are  hung  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a  cord 
passing  over  a  finely  constructed  pulley.  Considering  the  masses 
of  the  cord  and  pulley  to  be  insensible,  the  weight  of  the  mass  to 
be  moved  is  P  +  R,  and  the  moving  force  P  —  R»  being  less  than 
the  weight  in  the  ratio, 
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Consequently  the  two  weights  move  according  to  the  same  law  with 
a  falling  body,  but  slower  in  the  ratio  of /to  1. 

537.  A  Deriatiiic  Force,  which  acts  unbalanced  in  a  direction 
perpendicular  to  that  of  a  body's  motion,  and  changes  that  direc- 
tion without  changing  the  velocity  of  the  body,  is  equal  to  the  rate 
of  deviation  of  the  body's  momentum  per  unit  of  time,  as  the  fol- 
lowing equation  expresses : — 

«-7?' <'•) 

Q  being  the  deviating  force,  W  the  weight  of  the  body,  W  -i-g  ita 
mass,  ff  its  velocity,  and  r  the  radius  of  curvature  of  its  path. 

In  the  case  of  an  unresisted  projectile,  already  mentioned  in 
Article  534,  the  deviating  force  at  any  instant  is  that  component 
of  the  body's  weight  which  acts  perpendicular  to  its  direction  of 
motion;  that  is  to  say 

<»-^V('*^)-^^^^' « 

The  well  known  expression  for  the  radius  of  curvature  of  any  curve 
whose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  z  is 

,=  (i.l^'.j-^=  (_^_V.i:f2^^ (3.) 

\      arcV      daf       Vt;^  •  cos  ^/  g  ^   ' 

Consequently  Q  r  =  ,  which  agrees  with  equation  1. 

In  the  case  of  projectiles,  just  described,  and  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  deviating  force  is  supplied  by  that  component  of  the  mutual 
attraction  of  two  masses  which  acts  perpendicular  to  the  direction 
of  their  relative  motion.  In  machines,  deviating  force  is  supplied 
by  the  strength  or  rigidity  of  some  body,  which  guides  the  deviating 
mass,  making  it  move  in  a  curve. 

A  pair  of  free  bodies  attracting  each  other  have  both  deviated 
motions,  the  attraction  of  each  guiding  the  other;  and  their  devia- 
tions of  momentum  are  equal  in  equal  times;  that  is,  their  devia> 
tions  of  motion  are  inversely  as  their  masses. 

In  a  machine,  each  revolving  body  tends  to  press  or  draw  the 
body  which  guides  it  away  from  its  position,  in  a  direction  from 
the  centre  of  curvature  of  the  path  of  the  revolving  body;  and  that 
tendency  is  resisted  by  the  strength  and  stiffness  of  the  guiding, 
body,  and  of  the  frame  with  which  it  is  connected. 

538.  CeatriAigiii  Force  IS  the  force  with  which  a  revolving  body 
reacts  on  the  body  that  guides  it,  and  ii  equal  and  opposite  to  the* 
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deviating  force  with  which  thd  guiding  body  acta  on  the  revolving 
body. 

In  fact,  as  has  been  stated  in  Article  12,  eveiy  force  is  an  action 
between  two  bodies;  and  devicUing  force  and  eenlrifugal  farce  are 
but  two  different  names  for  the  same  force,  applied  to  it  according 
as  its  action  on  the  I'evolving  body  or  on  the  guiding  body  is  under 
4X>nsideration  at  the  time. 

<539.  A  RcTolTiag  SiMFle  PeiklaloM  consists 
of  a  small  mass  A,  suspended  from  a  point  C  by 
a  rod  or  cord  C  A  of  insensibly  small  weight  as 
compared  with  the  mass  A,  and  revolving  in  a 
circle  al)Out  a  vertical  axis  C  B.  The  tension  of 
the  rod  is  the  resultant  of  the  weight  of  the 
mass  A,  acting  vertically,  and  of  its  centrifugal 
force,  acting  horizontally;  and  therefore  the  rod 
will  assume  such  an  inclination  that 


Fig.  288. 


height  B  C  _  weight gir  ^. 

radius  AB  ~  centiifugal  force  *"   r" ^  *' 

where  r  =  A  B.     Let  n  be  the  number  of  turns  '    *  "* 

pendulum;  then 

V  -  2  V  nr; 
And  therefore,  makiug  B  0  -  h, 


r  per  eeoond  of  the 


h  = 


=  (in  the  latitude  of  London) 


4»2w2 


0-8154  foot      9-7848  inches 


.(2.) 


When  the  speed  of  revolution  varies,  the  inclination  of  the  pendu- 
lum varies,  so  as  to  adjust  the  height  to  the  varying  speed. 

540.  Drrintlag  Forc«  In  Terms  of  AoftMlar  Tel«elt7« — If  the  radius 
of  cuTvatiu-e  of  the  path  of  a  revolving  body  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  a/rm  of  constant  or  variable  length  at  the  end  of  which  the  bodj 
is  carried,  the  angular  velocity  of  that  aim  is  given  by  the  expres- 
sion, 

V 

«  =  I (!•) 


Let  ar  be  substituted  for  v  in  the  value  of  deviating  force  of 
Article  537,  and  that  value  becomes 


Q  = 


W«'r 
9 


(2.) 
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In  the  case  of  a  body  revolviDg  with  uniform  velocity  in  a  circle, 
like  the  bob  A  of  the  revolving  i)endulum  of  Article  539,  a  -  2  *  n, 
^where  n  is  the  number  of  revolutions  per  second,  so  that 


Q  = 


4  T^Wn^r 
9  ' 


(3.) 


from  which  equation  the  height  of  a  revolving  pendulum  might  be 
deduced  with  the  same  result  as  in  the  last  Article. 

541.  RectuigvUir  CoHiponeata  of  Derlailaf  Force. — First  Denun^ 
stration.  Let  0  in  fig.  234  be  the  centre 
of  the  circular  path  E  F  G  H  of  a  body 
revolving  in  a  circle  with  an  uniform 
velocity,  through  which  centime  draw 
rectangular  axes,  O  X  and  O  Y,  in  the 
plane  of  revolution.  Let  the  angle 
^^  X  O  A,  which  at  any  instant  the 
radius  vector  of  the  revolving  body 
makes  with  the  axis  of  x,  be  denoted 
by  #.     Let 


A  D  =  05  =  r  •  cos  fiy  and  )   /i  \ 
AB  =  y  =:  r  •  sin  tf,  J   ^  '^ 


Fig.  284. 


.(3.) 


be  the  rectangular  co-ordinates  of  the  revolving  body  at  any  in- 
stant. Let  Q„  Q,,  be  the  components  of  the  deviating  force, 
parallel  to  0  X  and  O  Y  respectively.  Then  fix)m  the  obvious 
l)roportion  between  the  magnitudes  of  those  components, 

Q:Q,:Q,  ::  r  :  x  :  y, (2.) 

combined  with  the  equation  2  of  Article  540,  follow  the  values  of 
those  components. 

Those  two  components  have  the  negative  sign  affixed,  because  they 
represent  forces  tending  to  diminisJi  the  co-ordinates  x  and  y,  to 
which  they  are  proportional. 

Second  DemonatrcUioTi. — The  same  result  may  be  obtained,  though 
less  simply,  by  the  second  method  described  in  Article  530,  as  fol- 
lows : — ^Let  intervals  of  time,  «,  be  reckoned  fix)m  an  instant  when 
the  revolving  body  is  at  E.  Then  0  =  at,  and  the  values  of  the 
co-ordinates  x  and  y,  in  terms  of  the  time,  are 

X  =  rcosa^;  y  =  rsina^. (4.) 

The  components  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  ai*e, 


■(«■) 
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— -  =   —arsanai;  -3^  =  ar  cos  a<y (5.) 

ai  at 

the  velocity  parallel  to  each  co-ordinate  being  proportional  to  the 
other.     The  components  of  the  variation  of  motion  are 

-=-2  =  — aPrco8a«=  — «^«: 
df 

at . 
whidi  being  multiplied  by  the  mass  — y  reproduce  the  components 

of  the  deviating  force  as  before  given  in  equation  3. 

542.  — — «gfc«  Owttiattoa  is  the  motion  performed  bj  a  body 
which  moves  to  and  &o  in  a  straight  line,  alternately  to  one  side 
and  to  the  other  of  a  central  point;  and  in  order  that  this  motion 
may  take  place,  the  body  must  be  urged  at  each  instant  towaidi 
the  central  point. 

In  most  cases,  the  force  so  acting  on  the  oscillating  body  is  either 
exactly  or  veiy  nearly  proportional  to  its  displaeemmty  or  distance 
from  the  central  point  of  equilibriiun ;  that  is  to  say,  that  force 
follows  the  law  of  one  of  the  rectangular  components  of  the  deviat- 
ing force  of  a  body  revolving  uniformly  in  a  circle  once  for  each 
double  oscillation  of  the  oscillating  body. 

In  fig.  234,  let  a  body  B,  equal  in  weight  to  the  body  A,  start 
at  the  same  instant  from  £,  and  oscillate  to  and  fro  along  the  dia- 
meter E  G,  while  A  revolves  in  the  circle  £  F  G  H.  Then  if  B  is 
urged  towards  the  centre  O  with  a  force  at  eadi  instant  proper- 
tional  to  its  distance  &om  that  point,  and  given  by  the  equation 

<!.--^. (1.) 

being  equal  to  the  parallel  component  of  the  deviating  force  of  A, 
B  will  accompany/  A  in  its  motion  parallel  to  O  X ;  both  those 
bodies  being  at  each  instant  in  the  same  straight  line  B  A  ||  0  Y 
at  the  distance 

X  =  rcosa^  =  rcos^ (2.) 

from  O :  the  velocity  of  B  being  at  each  instant  equal  to  the  pai> 
allel  component  of  the  velocity  of  A ;  that  is  to  say, 

dx 

—  =   — ar  sin  a^=  —ar  sin  4; (3.) 

and  each  dotible  oscillation  of  B,  from  E  to  G  and  back  again  to  B, 
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being  })erfonned  in  the  same  time  with  a  revelation  of  A ;  that  is 
in  the  time  

-=_  =  2,y__, (4.) 

where  r  is  the  semirampHtitde  of  the  oscillation,  0  E  =  O  O,  Q  is 
the  corresponding  greatest  magnitude  of  the  force  urging  the  body 
towards  O,  being  the  same  with  the  entire  deviating  force  of  A, 
and  n  is  the  number  of  double  oscillations  in  a  second.  (The 
angle  ^  =  alia  called  the  phase  of  the  oscillation.) 

The  greatest  value  Q  of  the  force  which  must  act  on  B  to  pro- 
duce n  double  oscillationB  of  the  semi-amplitude  r  in  a  second^  is 
given  by  the  equation 

^      Wa»r      i^WnW  ,^, 

^  =  "T"  =  -T— ' <'•> 

being  similar  to  equation  3  of  Article  540. 

Revolution  in  a  circle  may  be  regarded  as  compounded  of  two 
oscillations  of  equal  amplitude,  in  dii^ections  at  right  angles  to  each 
other. 

543.    Blllpclcal  OaclllatloinB  or  Berolntions   compounded    of   tWD 

straight  oscillations  of  equal  periods,  but  un- 
equal amplitudes,  may  be  perfoimed  by  a  body 
urged  towards  a  central  point  by  a  force  pro- 
portional to  its  distance  from  that  point.  In 
fig.  23d,  let  A  be  the  position  of  the  body  at 
any  instant ;  let  O  A  =  ^,  and  let  the  force 
urging  the  body  towards  0  be 

^^•^  (1.) 


F  = 


9 


b  being  a  constant.    Then  the  rectangular  com- 
ponents of  that  force  are 

~  9      '" 


p.=  _W^«,F,= 


9 


.(2.) 


F|g.8aA. 


the  former  force  being  suited  to  maintain  a  straight  oscillation 
parallel  to  O  X,  and  the  latter,  a  straight  oscillation  pai'allel  to 
O  Y,  the  period  of  a  double  oscillation  in  either  case  being  the 
same,  viz.: — 

i=¥. w 


according  to  equation  4  of  Article  542.    Hence  let  a?i  =  O  E  =  O  O 
be  the  semi-amplitude  of  the  former  straight  oscillation,  and  y^  = 


.(6.) 
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O  F  =  0  H  that  of  the  latter ;  then  at  any  instant  the  co-ordinates 
ot  tlie  body  will  be 

x  =  Xi  oosbt;  y  =  yi  sinbt; (M 

which  equations  being  i-espectiveiy  divided  by  Xi  and  y„  the  residts 
squared,  and  the  squares  added  together,  give 

S  +  ?^;=l; (5.) 

«f     y? 

the  well  known  equation  of  an  ellipse  described  about  O  as  a  cmtre 
with  the  semi-axes  a?,,  y,.  The  components  of  the  velocity  of  the 
body  at  any  instant  are 

-J-  =  ^b Xi  sin  0 1  =z  -6  — y; 
at  Vi 

^=:by,COBbt^b^X, 

dt         ^'  «i 

A  SiMple  OMillatlag  PeMdMlaM  consists  of  an  indefinitely 
small  weight  A,  fig.  236,  hung  by  a  cord  or  rod  of  in- 
sensible weight  A  C  from  a  point  C,  and  swinging  in  a 
vertical  plane  to  and  fro  on  either  side  of  a  central  point 
D  vertically  below  C.  The  path  of  the  weight  or  bcb 
is  a  circular  arc,  A  D  E. 

The  weight  W  of  the  bob,  acting  vertically,  may  be 
resolved  at  any  instant  into  two  components,  viz. : — 

Wcos.«:r:DCA  =  W-  =^, 

acting  along  C  A,  and  balanced  by  the  tension  of  the 
Fig.  286.      rod  or  cord,  and 

Wsin^DCA  =  W-^, 
C  A 

acting  in  the  direction  of  a  tangent  to  the  arc,  towards  D,  and  un- 
balanced.    The  motion  of  A  depends  on  the  latter  force. 

When  the  arc  A  D  E  is  small  compared  with  the  length  of  the 
pendulum  A  C,  it  very  nearly  coincides  with  the  chord  A  B  E ;  and 
the  horizontal  distance  A  B,  to  which  the  moving  force  is  p^opo^ 
tioiial,  is  very  nearly  equal  to  the  distance  of  the  bob  from  D,  the 
central  point  of  its  oscillations.  Hence  the  bob  is  very  nearly  in 
the  condition  of  straight  oscillation  described  in  Article  542;  and 
the  time  which  it  occupies  in  making  a  double  oscillation  is  there- 
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fore  found  approximately  by  means  of  equation  4  of  tliat  Article, 


1  =  2, V^' 


where  r  denotes  the  semi-amplitude,  and  Q  the  maximum  value  of 

W  •  :^=.     But  if  the  length  of  the  pendulum,  OA,  be  made  =  t^ 

C  A 
-we  have  

Q  AB      r  , 

^  =  max.^  =  ^,  nearly; 

wheno^  approziiiiately,  for  small  arcs  of  osciUation, 

l  =  2«-A/i;  and 
«  V    g 


1  =  -^ 


i-r'n*' 


.(1.) 


which  being  compared  with  equation  2  of  Article  539,  shows,  thai 
the  length  of  a  simple  oscillating  pendtdum,  making  a  given  number 
of  srtwU  double  oscillations  in  a  second,  is  seTisihly  equal  to  Hie  IieiglU 
of  a  revolving  pendulum^  moJdng  the  same  number  of  revolutions  in 
a  second. 

When  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  becomes  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, the  period  of  oscillation  is  no  longer  sensibly  independent 
of  the  length  of  the  arc,  but  becomes  longer  for  greater  amplitudes, 
according  to  a  law  which  can  be  expressed  by  an  elliptic  ftmction, 
but  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  explain  in  this  treatise.  (See  Le- 
gendre,  Traite  des  Fonctions  dliptiques,  vol.  i,  chap.  viiL) 

545.  Crdoidal  Pendninsk — In  order  that  the  oscillations  of  a 
simple  pendulum  may  be  exactly  isochronous  (or  of  equal  duration) 
for  aU  amplitudes,  the  bob  must  oscillate  in  a  curve,  the  lengths  of 
whose  arcs,  measured  from  its  lowest  point,  are  proportional  to  the 
sines  of  their  augles  of  declivity  at  their  upper  ends,  to  which  sines 
the  moving  forces  at  those  upper  ends  are  proportional  That  this 
may  be  the  case,  the  radius  of  curvature  at  ecich  point  of  the  curve 
must  be  proportional  to  the  cosine  of  the  declivity :  the  greatest 
radius  of  curvature,  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve,  being  equal  to 
I,  as  given  by  equation  1  of  Ai*ticle  544 ;  and  from  Article  390, 
case  3,  equation  6,  it  appears  that  such  a  curve  is  a  cycloid,  traced 
by  a  rollmg  circle  whose  radius  is 

'■.=1 - (1) 

3k 
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It  is  well  known  that  a  cycloid  is  the  involute  of  an  equal  and 
Bimilar  cycloid.     Hence,  in  fig.  237,  let  C  F,  C  G,  be  a  pair  of 

cycloidal  cJieeks,  described  by  rolling  a 
ciixjle  of  the  radius  r^  on  a  horizontal 
line  traversing  C ;  let  C  A  be  a  flex- 
ible line,  fixed  at  C,  and  having  a  bob 
at  A,  its  length  being  Z  =  4  r^  =  C  D 
=  the  length  of  each  of  the  aemi- 
cycloids  C  F,  C  G.  Then  as  the 
^  penduliun   CA  swings   between   the 

FiiTgaT  cycloidal    cheeks,  the  bob  oscillates 

^*  in  an  arc  of  the  cycloid  F  D  G  ;  its 

double  oscillations,  for  all  amplitudes,  have  exactly  the  periodic 
time  given  by  equation  1  of  Article  544,  being  that  of  a  revo- 
lution of  a  revolving  pendulum  of  the  height  CD;  and  the 
motion  of  the  bob  in  its  cycloidal  path  follows  the  law  of  straight 
oscillations  described  in  Article  542. 

546.  Reaidnal  Forces. — ^If  two  bodies  be  acted  upon  at  eveiy 
instant  by  unbalanced  forces  which  are  parallel  in  dii-ecticm,  and 
proportional  to  the  masses  of  the  bodies  in  magnitude,  the  varia- 
tions of  the  motions  of  those  two  bodies,  relatively  to  a  fixed  body, 
whether  by  change  of  velocity  or  by  deviation,  are  simultaneous 
and  equal;  so  that  their  motion,  relatively  to  each  other,  is  the 
same  with  that  of  a  pair  of  bodies  acted  upon  by  no  force  or  by 
balanced  forces;  that  is,  according  to  the  first  law  of  motion,  Article 
510,  that  motion  is  none  or  uniform. 

If  two  bodies,  A  and  B,  be  acted  upon  by  any  unbalanced  forces 
whatsoever,  and  if  from  the  force  acting  on  B  there  be  tiiken  auxxy  a 
force  parallel  to  that  acting  on  A,  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of 
B  (in  other  words,  if  with  the  actual  force  acting  on  B  there  be 
combined  a  force  equal  and  opposite  to  that  which  would  make  the 
motion  of  B  change  in  the  same  manner  with  that  of  A),  then  the 
resultant  or  residual  unbalanced  force  acting  on  B  is  that  corre- 
fiponding  to  the  variations  of  the  motion  ofB  rdativdy  to  A. 

This  is  the  exact  statement  of  the  case  of  a  body  near  the  earth's 
surface.  From  the  total  attraction  between  the  body  and  the  earth 
is  to  be  taken  away  the  deviating  force  necessary  to  make  the  body 
4iccompany  the  earth's  surface  in  its  motion,  by  revolving  in  a  drde 
round  the  earth's  axis  once  in  a  sidereal  day  (Article  352).  The 
residual  force  is  the  weight  of  the  body,  W  —  g  m,  which  r^alates 
its  motions  rdativdy  to  the  eartJCs  surface,  Ilius  the  variations  of 
the  co-efficient  g  in  liflerent  localities  of  the  earth's  sur&ce,  at 
diflferent  elevations,  expressed  by  the  formulae  of  Article  531,  are 
due  partly  to  variations  of  attraction,  and  partly  to  vaiiatioos  of 
deviating  force. 
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When  bodies  are  carried  in  a  ship  or  vehicle,  and  are  free  to 
move  with  respect  to  it,  then  when  the  ship  or  vehicle  varies  its 
motion,  the  bodies  in  question  perform  motions  relatively  to  the 
ahip  or  vehicle,  such  as  would,  in  the  case  of  the  imiform  motion  of 
the  ship  or  vehicle,  be  produced  by  the  application  to  the  bodies  of 
forces  equal  and  contrary  to  those  which  would  make  them  accom- 
pany the  ship  or  vehicle  in  the  variations  of  its  motion. 

Section  3. —  Transformation  of  Energy, 

547.  The  Aoinai  Bacrsr  of  a  moving  body  relatively  to  a  fixed 
point  is  the  product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  one-ludf  of  the 
square  of  its  vdocUy,  or,  as  Article  533  shows,  the  product  of  the 
fjoeight  of  the  body  into  the  height  due  to  its  velocity;  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  represented  by 

mtf  _Wx^  .    . 

2    "   2^  ^^-^ 

The  product  m  v\  the  double  of  the  actual  energy  of  a  body,  was 
formerly  called  its  vis-viva.  Actual  energy,  being  the  product  of 
a  weiglU  into  a  height,  is  expressed,  like  potential  energy  and  vork, 
in  foot-pounds  (Article  513,  514).    (See  p.  658.) 

548.  Componems  of  Actual  EuergT- — The  actual  energy  of  a  body 
(unlike  its  momentum)  is  essentially  positive,  and  irrespective  of 
direction.     Let  the  velocity  v  be  resolved  into  three  components, 

777*  77/'  777*  P*'^^®^  ^  three  rectangular  axes;  then  the  quantities 

of  actual  energy  due  to  those  three  components  respectively  are 

W     ^     W^    (^y»     W     ^ 
2g'  de'  2g'  T? '  2g'  dt^' 

But  the  square  of  the  resultant  velocity  is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of 
its  three  components,  or 

•  _da?  ,dj^  xdi^ 
dt^"^  dt^  '^  df' 

therefore  the  actual  energy  of  the  body  is  simply  the  sum  of  the 
actual  energies  due  to  the  rectangular  components  of  its  velocity. 

549.  Encrvr  or  Tarfed  Mociom. — Theobem  I.  A  deviating  force 
produces  no  oha^e  in  a  body's  actual  energyy  because  such  force 
produces  change  of  direction  only,  and  not  of  velocity;  and  actual 
energy  is  irrespective  of  direction,  and  depends  on  velocity  only. 

Thbqbem  XL  The  inerease  of  actual  eirvergy  produced  by  an  un- 
balanced  effort  is  equal  to  the  potential  energy  eoserted.  This  theorem 
is  a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion,  deduced  as  follows  :— • 
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Let  TO  =  W  -t-  <7,  be  the  mass  of  a  moving  body  acted  upon  by  an 
effort  P,  and  a  resistance  R,  the  effort  being  the  greater,  so  that 
there  is  an  unhcUanced  effort  P  —  R;  and  in  the  first  place  let  that 
unbalanced  effort  be  constant.  Then  the  body  is  uniformly  acce- 
lerated; and  if  its  velocity  at  the  beginning  of  a  given  interval  of 
time  At  ia  Vi,  and  its  velocity  at  the  end  of  that  interval  v^,  the 
increase  of  the  body's  momentum  is 

-  {V,  -  V,)  =  (P  -  R)  A  t (1.) 

Because  of  the  uniformity  of  the  acceleration  of  the  body,  its  mean 
velocity  is  -^— ^ — -,  and  the  distance  traversed  by  it  is 

A8  :=  5 A  t. 

Let  br^h  sides  of  equation  1  be  multiplied  by  that  mean  velocity; 
the  following  equation  is  obtained  : — 

^(^|^)  =  (F-R)..; (2.) 

aow  the  first  side  of  this  equation  is  the  increase  o/t^ie  hodtfs  actual 
energy,  and  the  second  is  the  potential  energi/  exerted  by  the  un- 
balanced effort;  and  those  two  quantities  are  equal — Q.  R  D. 

When  the  imbalanced  effort  varies,  let  c?  ^  be  taken  to  denote  a 
distance  in  which  it  varies  less  than  in  any  given  proportion,  and 
d  '  if  the  change  in  the  square  of  the  velocity  in  that  distance;  then 

Wd'tT'       Wvdv 

—^r  ^  ~9~   ^^-^^^'> ^^-^ 

or  if  «„  8*y  denote  the  two  extremities  of  a  finite  portion  of  the 
body's  path, 

^-:^=/;;(P-R)d. (3..) 

Theorem  IIL  The  diminution  of  actual  energy  produced  hy  an 
tmbakmced  resistcmce  is  equal  to  the  work  performed  in  moving  against 
the  resistance.  This  is  a  consequence  of  the  second  law  of  motion, 
demonstrated  by  considering  R  to  be  greater  than  P  in  the  equa- 
tions of  the  preceding  theorem;  so  that  equation  1  becomes 

^  (t;.  -  r.)  =  (R  -  P)  A  t; (1) 

equation  2  becomes 
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WW  — t^) 


2y 


!  =  (R-P)a.; (5.) 


and  equation  3  and  3  A  become 

^'^^ = jy-^"- («-) 

550.  EncrtfT  Stored  and  Rertore<i. — A  body  alternately  accelei-ated 
And  retarded,  so  as  to  be  brought  back  to  its  original  speed,  per-, 
forms  work  by  means  of  its  retardation  exactly  equal  in  amount  to 
the  potential  energy  exerted  in  producing  its  acceleration;  and  that 
amoimt  of  energy  may  be  considered  as  stored  during  the  accelera- 
tion, and  restor^  during  the  retardation. 

551.  The  Tnmsformatioit  of  Energy  is  a  term  applied  to  such 
processes  as  the  expenditure  of  potential  energy  in  the  production 
of  an  equal  amount  of  actual  energy,  and  vice  versa. 

552.  The  ConsenmUon  of  Energy  in  Varied  notion  is  a  fact  or 
principle  expressed  by  combining  the  Theorems  II.  and  III.  of 
Article  549  with  the  definition  of  stored  and  restored  energy  of 
Article  550,  and  may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — in  cmy  intervcU  of  time 
during  a  body's  motion^  the  potential  energy  exerted,  added  to  the 
-energy  restored,  is  efjucd  to  the  energy  stored  added  to  the  work  per- 
fomved.  This  principle,  expressed  in  the  form  of  a  difiereutial 
^nation,  is  as  follows : — 

T,,       y^vdv      ^.        ^  ,- . 

r  ds lla«  =  0: (1.) 

which  includes  equations  3  and  6  of  Article  549 ;  and  in  the  foim 
of  an  integral  equation, 

J  Pd,_  WMzi^_  jRrf,  =  o (2.) 

553.  Periodical  notion. — If  a  body  moves  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  periodically  returns  to  its  original  velocity,  then  at  the  end  of 
each  period,  the  entire  variation  of  its  actual  energy  is  nothing; 
and  in  each  such  period  the  whole  potential  energy  exerted  is  equal 
to  the  whole  work  performed,  exactly  as  in  the  case  of  a  body 
moving  uniformly  (Article  518). 

554.  nenoares  of  Unbalanced  Force. —  From  AHicles  530  and  531, 
and  fi-om  Article  549,  it  appears  that  the  magnitude  of  an  un- 
balanced force  may  be  computed  in  two  ways,— either  from  tho 
4:hange  of  momentum  which  it  produces  by  acting  for  a  given  time, 
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or  by  the  change  of  energy  which  it  produces  by  acting  along  a 
given  distance.  Both  those  ways  of  oompnting  are  expressed  in  the 
following  equation : — 

p_W  dv_W  vdv 
"■  g    dt^  g  '  ds' 

and  each  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  other ;  yet  in  former 
times  a  fallacy  prevailed  that  they  were  inconsistent  and  contra- 
dictory, and  a  bitter  controversy  long  raged  between  their  respec- 
tive partizans. 

555.  Bncrvr  due  f  ObU«a«  Force. — It  has  already  been  stated 
in  Chapter  I.  of  this  Part,  and  esi)ecially  in  Article  520,  that  if  an 
unbalanced  force  F  acts  on  a  body  while  it  moves  through  the  dis- 
tance d  8,  making  the  angle  $  with  the  direction  of  the  force,  the 
product 

FcosB'ds 

represents  the  energy  exerted,  if  ^  is  acute,  or  the  work  performed, 
if  ^  is  obtuse,  during  that  motion.  Now  that  product  may  be 
treated  mathematically  in  two  ways :  either  as  the  product  of  F 
cos  ^  =  P  (or,  as  the  case  may  be,  F  cos  (»  —  tf)  :=  R),  the  component 
of  the  force  sdong  the  direction  of  motion,  into  da,  the  motion ;  or 
as  the  product  of  F,  the  entire  force,  into  cos  6  'ds,  the  component 
of  the  motion  in  the  direction  of  the  force.  The  former  method  is 
that  pursued  in  the  preceding  Articles ;  but  occasionally  the  latter 
may  be  the  more  convenient.  For  example,  when  the  force  F  is 
either  directed  towards  or  from  a  central  point,  or  is  always  per- 
pendicular to  a  given  surface;  let  «  denote  the  distance  of  the  body 
at  any  instant  from  the  central  point,  or  its  normal  distance  from 
the  given  surface  as  the  case  may  be ;  then 

dz^coa^  'ds (1.) 

is  the  component  of  the  motion  of  the  body  in  the  direction  of  «. 

The  force  F  is  to  be  treated  as  positive  or  negative  according  as 
it  tends  to  increase  or  diminish  «.  Then  if  Vj,  Vg,  be  the  velocities 
of  the  body,  and  z^y  ««>  ^^  distances  frOm  the  given  point  or  surface 
at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  given  interval,  the  change  of  its 
actual  energy  in  that  interval  is 

^-^=/>-"^'=/:"'> w 

and  if  F  is  either  constant,  or  a  function  of  z  only,  the  velocity  of 
V  varies  with  z  alone. 

This  principle,  as  applied  to  the  force  of  gravity  near  the  earth's 
surface,  has  already  been  illustrated  in  Articles  533,  534,  and  535; 
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for  in  that  case,  z  denotes  the  elevation  of  the  body  aboTB  a  given 
levely  Fs  —  W  (because  it  tends  to  diminish  z\  and  therefore 

^:^=«.-e^ (3.) 

as  was  formerly  proved  by  another  process. 

556.  A  Recipi^caUas  F«rce  is  a  force  which  acts  alternately  as 
an  effort  and  as  an  equal  and  op|X)site  resistance,  according  to  the 
direction  of  motion  of  the  body.  Such  a  force  is  the  weight  of  a 
body  which  alternately  rises  and  falls ;  or  the  attraction  of  a  body 
towards  a  point  from  which  its  distance  periodically  changes.  Such 
a  force  is  the  force  F  in  the  last  Article,  when  it  is  constant,  or  a 
function  of  z  only ;  and  such  is  the  elasticity  of  a  perfectly  elastio 
body.  The  work  which  a  body  performs  in  moving  against  a  reci- 
procating force  is  employed  in  increasing  its  own  potential  energy, 
and  is  not  lost  by  the  body. 

557.  The  Total  Bnergj  of  a  body  is  the  sum  of  its  potential  and 
actual  energies.  It  is  evident,  that  if  at  each  point  of  the  conrsso 
of  a  moving  body  its  total  energy,  or  capacity  for  performing  work, 
be  added  to  the  work  which  it  has  akeady  performed,  the  sum 
must  be  a  constant  quantity,  and  equal  to  the  initial  energy  which 
the  body  possessed  before  beginning  to  perform  work.  If  a  body 
performs  no  work,  its  total  energy  is  constant ;  and  the  same  is  the 
case  if  its  work  consists  only  in  jnoving  itself  to  a  place  where  its 
potential  energy  is  greater,  that  is,  moving  against  a  reciprocating 
force ;  and  the  increase  of  potential  energy  so  obtained  being  taken 
into  account,  balances  the  work  performed  in  obtaining  it. 

Example  1.  If  a  body  whose  weight  is  W  be  at  a  height  z^  above 
the  ground,  and  be  moving  with  the  velocity  Vi  in  any  direction^ 
its  initial  total  energy  relatively  to  the  ground  is 


^(^'+^)^ (^•) 


of  which  W«i  is  potential  and  W  ^  actual     Supposing  the  body 

to  have  moved  without  any  resistance  except  such  as  may  arise 
from  a  component  of  its  own  weight,  which  is  a  reciprocating  force,. 
to  a  different  height  Zg  above  the  ground,  its  total  energy  relatively 
to  the  ground  is  now 

^(^+fl)' ^'-^ 

being  the  same  in  amount  as  before,  but  differently  divided  between 
the  actual  and  potential  forms. 
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Example  II.  Should  the  motion  of  the  body  be  opposed  by  a 
resistance  such  as  friction,  which  is  not  a  redprocating  force,  then 
the  total  eneigy  in  the  second  position  of  the  body  is  diminished  to 

^(^+^)  =  ^(^+ft)-/«'" <^> 

ExariijAe  III.  Let  a  body  oscillate  (as  in  Article  542)  in  a  straight 
line  traversing  a  central  point  towards  which  the  body  is  niged  by 
a  force  varying  as  the  distance  from  the  i)oint ;  let  x,  be  the  semi- 
amplitude  of  oscillation,  x  the  displacement  at  any  instant,  -  Qi 

—  Q  X 
the  greatest  value  of  the  moving  force,  so  that  — -^—  is  the  value 

Xi 

for  the  displacement  «.  Then  when  the  body  is  at  its  extreme 
displacement,  its  actual  energy  is  nothing ;  and  its  total  eneigy^ 
which  is  all  potential,  is 


^'["0:^.  =  ^ (4) 

Xi  J  •  2  ^  ' 


When  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  passing  the  central  point,  its  poten- 
tial energy  is  nothing,  and  its  total  energy,  which  is  now  all  actual, 
is  ill  amount  the  same  as  before,  viz. : — 

WrJ_Q,3.  . 

17   -'2    ' ^  ^^ 

^0  being  the  maximum  velocity.  At  any  intermediate  point,  the 
total  energy,  partly  actual  and  paiily  potential,  is  still  the  same, 
being 

where,  as  before,  dsZ^-n;  n  being  the  number  of  double  oscilla- 
tions in  a  second.  For  the  elliptic  oscillations  of  Article  543,  the 
total  energy  of  the  body  is  at  each  instant  the  sum  of  the  quanti- 
ties of  energy  due  to  the  two  straight  oscillations  of  which  the 
elliptic  oscillation  is  compoimded  ;  and  for  a  body  revolving  in  a 
circle,  and  urged  towards  the  centre  by  a  deviating  force  propor- 
tional to  the  radius  vector,  the  total  energy  relatively  to  the  centre 
is  one-half  actual  and  one-half  potential,  viz. : — 

^"•+Qr=Qr (7.) 
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Section  -4. —  Varied  Translation  of  a  St/stem  of  Bodies, 

558.  CtfiiMrTattoii  •m«mciiinm« — THEOREM.  Tlie  mviual  o^uma 
cf  a  system  of  bodies  cannot  change  their  resultant  momentum,  (Re- 
sultant momentum  has-been  defined  in  Article  524.)  Every  fonce 
is  a  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  actions  between  a  pair  of  bodies ;  iu 
any  given  interval  of  time  it  constitutes  a  pair  of  equal  and  oppo- 
site impulses  on  those  bodies,  and  produces  equal  and  opposite 
momenta.  Therefore  the  momenta  produced  in  a  system  of  bodies 
by  their  mutual  actions  neutralize  each  other,  and  have  no  result- 
ant, and  cannot  change  the  resultant  momentum  of  the  system. 

559.  in«tioii  of  Centre  •£  GraTity. — COROLLARY.  The  variations 
of  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  are  wholly 
produced  by  forces  exerted  by  bodies  external  to  the  system  ;  for  the 
motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  is  that  which,  being  multiplied  by 
the  total  mass  of  the  system,  gives  the  resultant  momentum,  and 
this  can  be  varied  by  external  forces  only. 

It  follows  that  in  all  dynamical  questions  in  which  the  mutual 
actions  of  a  certain  system  of  bodies  are  alone  considered,  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  that  system  of  bodies  may  be  correctly  treated  as  a" 
point  whose  motion  is  none  or  uniform ;  because  its  motion  cannot 
be  changed  by  the  forces  under  consideration. 

560.  The  Aiiiiiiiar  momcniam,  relatively  to  a  fixed  point,  of  a 
body  having  a  motion  of  translation,  is  the  product  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  body  into  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  fixed  point 
from  the  line  of  direction  of  the  motion  of  the  body's  centre  of 
gravity  at  the  instant  in  question ;  and  is  obviously  equal  to  the 
product  of  the  mass  of  the  body  into  double  the  area  swept  by  the 
radius  vector  di-awn  from  the  given  ix)int  to  its  centre  of  gravity 
in  an  unit  of  time.  Let  m  be  the  mass  of  the  body,  v  its  velocity, 
I  the  length  of  the  before-mentioned  perpendicular ;  then 

,      Wvl 

9 
is  the  angular  momentum  relatively  to  the  given  point. 

Angular  momenta  are  compounded  and  resolved  like  forces, 
each  angular  momentum  being  represented  by  a  line  whose  length 
is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of  the  angular  momentum,  and 
whose  direction  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  motion  of  the 
body  and  of  the  fixed  point,  and  such,  that  when  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  viewed  from  the  extremity  of  the  line,  the  radius  vector  of 
the  body  seems  to  have  right-handed  rotation.  The  direction  of 
€uch  a  line  is  called  the  axis  of  the  angular  momentum  which  it 
represents.  The  resvUant  angvlar  momentum  of  a  system  of  bodies 
is  the  resultant  of  all  their  angular  momenta  relatively  to  their 
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common  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  axis  of  that  resultant  angnki 
momentum  is  called  the  axis  o/angiUar  momentum  of  the  system. 
The  term  cmgtdar  momentum  was  introduced  bj  Mr.  Haywaxd. 

561.  Avsniar  impalM  is  the  product  of  the  moment  of  a  coaple 
of  forces  (Article  29)  into  the  time  during- which  it  acts,  Xiet  F  be 
the  force  of  a  couple,  I  its  leverage,  and  dt  the  time  during  wluck 
it  acts,  then 

Fldt 

is  angular  impulse.  Angular  impulses  are  compounded  and  resolved 
like  the  moments  of  couples. 

562.  R«kiU«iia  of  AMBolar  Impalae  and  Aagalar  W^twIwi, — 
Theorem.  TIis  variation^  in  a  given  time,  of  the  angular  momentum 
of  a  body,  is  equ^  to  tlie  angular  impulse  producing  that  variation^ 
and  lias  tJie  same  axis.  This  is  a  consequence  which  is  deduced 
from  the  second  law  of  motion  in  the  follo^dng  manner  : — Conceive 
an  unbalanced  force  F  to  be  applied  to  a  body  m,  and  an  equal, 
opposite,  and  parallel  force,  to  a  fixed  point,  during  the  interval  d  t ; 
and  let  I  be  the  perpendicular  distance  from  the  fixed  point  to  the 
line  of  action  of  the  first  foi-ce.  Tlien  the  couple  in  question  exerts 
the  angular  impulse 

Fldt. 

At  the  same  time,  the  body  m  acquires  a  variation  of  momentum 
in  the  direction  of  the  force  applied  to  it,  of  the  amount 

mdv=zFdt; 
so  that  relatively  to  the  fixed  point,  the  variation  of  the  body's 
angular  momentum  is 

mldv  =  ¥ldt; (1.) 

being  equal  to  the  angular  impulse^  and  having  the  same  axis. — 
Q.  E.  D. 

563.  €«Mcnmtioii  of  Angalar  ]!H«meiil«ni. — ^THEOREM.  The  result- 
ant angular  mam^ntum  of  a  system  of  bodies  cannot  be  changed  in 
m,agnitude,  nor  in  the  direction  of  its  axis,  by  tfte  mutual  actions  of 
the  bodies. 

Consideiing  the  common  centre  of  gravity  of  the  system  of  bodies 
as  a  fixed  point,  conceive  that  for  each  force  with  which  one  of  the 
bodies  of  the  system  is  urged  in  virtue  of  the  combined  action  of  all 
the  other  bodies  upon  it,  there  is  an  equal,  opposite,  and  parallel 
force  applied  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  so  as  to  form  a 
couple.  The  forces  with  which  the  bodies  act  on  each  other  are 
equal  and  opposite  in  pairs,  and  their  resultant  is  nothing;  there- 
fore, the  resultant  of  the  ideal  forces  conceived  to  act  at  the  common 
centre  of  gravity  is  nothing,  and  the  supposition  of  these  forces  does 
not  efiect  the  equilibrium  or  motion  of  the  system.  Also,  the 
resultant  of  all  the  couples  thus  formed  is  nothmg;  therefore,  the 
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resultant  of  their  angular  impulses  is  nothing;  therefore,  the  result- 
ant of  the  several  variations  of  angular  momentum  produced  hy 
those  angular  impulses  is  nothing;  therefore,  the  resultant  angular 
momentum  of  the  system  is  invariable  in  amount  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  its  axis. — Q.  K  D. 

This  theorem  is  sometimes  called  the  pnTiciple  of  the  conservation 
of  areas.  When  applied  to  a  system  consisting  of  two  bodies  only, 
it  forms  one  of  the  laws  discovered  by  Kepler,  by  observation  of 
the  motions  of  the  planets. 

In  considering  the  relative  motions  of  a  system  of  bodies  as 
depending  on  their  mutual  actions  only,  the  axis  of  angular  momen- 
tum may  be  treated  as  d^  fixed  direction,  as  already  stated  in  Article 
348.  A  plane  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is 
called  by  some  writers  the  invwriahle  pUme,  The  nearest  approach 
to  an  absolutely  fixed  direction  yet  known  is  the  invariable  axis  of 
the  discovered  bodies  of  the  solar  system. 

564.  Actaal  Energy  of  n  Srstom  of  Bodies. — THEOREM.  TlieocttUll 
tnergy  of  a  system  of  bodies  relatively  to  a  point  eoatemtd  to  the  system^ 
is  tlie  sum  of  the  actual  energies  of  the  bodies  relatively  to  their  common 
centre  of  gravity,  added  to  the  actual  energy  due  to  Uie  motion  of  the 
mass  of  the  whole  system  tmth  a  velocity  equal  to  that  which  its  centre 
of  gravity  has  relatively  to  the  external  point. 

Let  the  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies,  and  of  their  common  centre 
of  gravity,  relatively  to  the  external  point,  be  resolved  into  three 
rectangular  components.  Let  m  be  any  one  of  the  masses,  and  «, 
Vy  w,  tibe  components  of  its  velocity  relatively  to  the  external  point; 
let  2  •  m  be  the  mass  of  the  whole  system,  and  u^  Vq,  Wq,  the  com- 
ponents of  the  velocity  of  its  centre  of  gravity  relatively  to  the 
external  point 

Conceive  the  motion  of  each  of  the  bodies  to  be  resolved  into  two 
parts  ^  that  which  it  has  in  common  vnth  the  centre  of  gravity  rela- 
tively to  the  external  point,  and  that  which  it  has  relatively  to  tlie 
centre  of  gravity.     The  component  velocities  of  the  first  part  are 

and  those  of  the  second  paii; 

u  —  t^o  =  t*';  V  —  ^0  =  v';  w  —  m?o  =  t«/; 

80  that  the  components  of  the  whole  motion  of  the  body  may  be 
represented  by 

U  =zUfi  +  u';  V  =:Vq  +  ^;  W  =:Wq+  u^. 

Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  system  relatively  to  the  external 
point  is 

i  2  •  m[(u,  +  uy+  {v,+  tO'+  (t^o  +  wy}; 
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■which  being  developed,  and  common  factors  removed  outside  "the 
4sign  of  summation,  gives 

+  «o  *  2  •  wi  t*'  -|-  f  0  '  2  •  m  t?'  +  t^o  •  2  •  m  to' 

+  ^2  'tnivT'  +  v'^  +  w''), 

But  in  Article  524  it  has  been  shown,  that  the  resultant  momentum 

of  a  s^'stem  of  bodies  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity 

is  notliing;  that  is  to  say, 

so  that  the  above  expression  for  the  actual  energy  of  the  system 
becomes  simply 

i{ui  +  ii+ti$)'^m  +  ii'fn{u'*  +t/* +  «/*); (1.) 

of  which  the  first  term  is  tke  cictual  energy  qftJte  v:Jhole  mass  of  the 
system  due  to  the  motion  of  the  centre  of  gravity  reUUivdy  to  the 
external  point  j  and  the  second  term  is  the  sum  of  the  aetiud  energlet 
cfilie  bodies  relatively  to  tJieir  common  centre  of  gravity, — Q.  R  1>. 

Those  two  parts  of  the  actual  energy  of  a  sirstem  may  be  distin- 
^lished  as  the  external  and  internal  actual  energy. 

CoROLLAHY.  The  mvlual  aetions  of  a  system  of  bodies  change  tltelr 
interned  actiuU  energy  a!<me. 

565,  CooMrrotloii  tff  iMiemal  Energr. — Law.  TIte  total  internal 
energy,  actual  a/nd  potential,  of  a  system  of  bodies,  cannot  be  changed 
by  Uiei/r  mtU/ual  auctions,  l!\n&  is  a  proposition  made  known  partly 
by  reasoning  and  partly  by  experiment.  The  total  internal  energy 
of  a  system  is  the  sum  of  the  total  energies  of  the  bodies  of  which 
it  consists  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of  gravity.  It  has 
been  shown  in  Articles  549  to  557,  that  the  total  energy  of  a  single 
body  can  be  diminished  only  by  performing  work  against  a  resist- 
a.nce  which  is  not  a  reciprocating  force ;  in  other  words,  against  an 
irreversible  or  passive  resistance. 

"Now  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment,  that  all  work  performed 
against  passive  resistances  is  accompanied  by  the  production  of  an 
equal  amount  of  energy  in  a  different  form  (as  when  friction  pro- 
duces heat) ;  therefore  the  total  internal  energy  of  a  system  of  bodies 
cannot  be  changed  by  their  mutual  actions. — Q.  R  D. 

Although  this  law  has  become  known  in  the  first  instance  by 
experiment  and  obsei-vation,  it  can  be  shown  to  be  necessaiy  to  the 
permanent  existence  of  the  universe  as  actually  constituted. 

566,  c«iii«toii  is  a  pressure  of  inappreciably  short  duration  be- 
•tween  two  bodies.  The  most  usual  problem  in  cases  of  collision  Ls 
when  two  bodies  whose  masses  are  given  move  before  the  collisi(m 
in  one  straight  line  with  given  velocities,  and  it  is  required  to  fiuJ 
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blieir  velocities  after  the  collision.  The  two  bodies  form  a  system 
whose  resultant  momentum  and  internal  energy  are  each  unaltered 
by  the  collision;  but  a  certain  fi-action  of  the  internal  energy 
disappears  as  visible  motion,  and  appears  as  vibration  and  heat. 
If  the  bodies  are  equal,  similar,  and  perfectly  elastic,  that  fraction 
is  nothing. 

Let  mi,  ms,  be  the  masses  of  the  two  bodies,  and  Ui,  u^,  their 
velocities  before  the  collision,  whose  directions  should  be  indicated 
by  their  signs.  Then  the  velocity  of  their  common  centre  of  gra- 
vity is 

u,m,-^u,m,    

mi  +  m^  ^    ' 

and  this  is  not  altered  by  the  collision;  neither  is  the  extemal 
energy,  whose  amount  is 

(m.  +  m,)!| (2.) 

The  tntemcU  energy  of  the  system  of  tv/o  bodies  is 


9  "^  9  W-) 


2 

When  the  bodies  strike  together,  this  actual  internal  energy  is 
expended  in  altering  the  figui^es  of  the  bodies  at  and  near  their 
surface  of  contact,  in  opposition  to  their  elastic  force.  So  soon  as 
the  relative  motion  of  the  bodies  has  been  thus  stopped,  the  elastic 
force  begins  to  restore  their  figures,  and  drive  them  asimder;  and 
if  they  were  equal,  similar,  and  perfectly  elastic,  it  would  rei)roduce 
all  the  energy  of  relative  motion  given  by  the  formula  3,  so 
that  the  bodies  would  separate  with  velocities  relatively  to  their 
common  centre  of  gravity,  equal  and  opposite  to  their  original 
velocities  relatively  to  that  point ;  that  is  to  say,  with  the  velocitiea 

relatively  to  the  common  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  velocities 

t7i  =  2t<»~w„  v,=  2wo-«^ (4.) 

relatively  to  the  earth.  But  as  a  certain  proportion,  which  may  be 
denoted  by  1  —  k\  of  the  internal  actual  enei^  takes  the  forms 
of  internal  vibration  and  of  heat,  the  internal  actual  energy  due  to 
visible  motion  after  the  collision  is 


2  •  2 ' (''•> 

the  velocities  of  the  bodies,  relatively  to  their  common  centre  of 
gravity,  after  the  collision,  are 
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and  their  velocities  relatively  to  the  earth  are 

Vx  =  {l+k)uo-kih;  t?,  =  (l+*)M»-A;tty..^ (6.) 

Shouidthehodieaheper/ecUf/ soft,  or  inelastie,k  =  0;  in  which  case 

t?i  =  r,  =  ttoj (^-) 

that  is,  the  bodies  do  not  fly  asunder,  but  proceed  together  vith  th^ 
velocity  of  their  common  centre  of  gravity.    (See  Addendum^  p.  o  1  i ) 

567.  The  AcUob  of  UnlmlaBced  External  F«roes  on  a  system  cf 
bodies,  considered  as  a  whole,  is  to  vary  the  resultant  momentum 
and  the  resultant  angular  momentum.  It  has  been  shown  in 
Article  60,  that  every  system  of  forces  can  be  reduced  to  a  single 
force  and  a  couple.  The  system  of  forces  applied  to  a  system  of 
bodies  is  to  be  reduced  to  a  single  force  acting  through  the  centre 
of  gravity  of  the  system,  and  a  couple,  as  shown  in  equations  5,  6, 
7,  8,  of  Article  60 ;  then  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  the  variation 
of  resultant  momentum  of  the  system  is  equal  to  and  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  impidse  of  the  single  resultant  force,  and  the  ^-aiiation 
of  angular  momentum  is  equal  to  the  angular  impulse,  and  about 
the  axis,  of  the  resultant  couple. 

To  express  this  by  general  equations,  let  the  components  of  ihe 
niomentimi  of  any  mass  m  belonging  to  the  system,  whose  rectan- 
gular co-ordinates  are  x,  y,  z,he  m  -rr,  m  -^,  m  -~.  Then  the 
rates  of  variation  of  these  components  are 

d'x        d'y        d'z  ,, . 

"^dt^'^dF'"*^ ^^-^ 

Also,  the  rectangular  components  of  the  angular  momentum  of  that 
mass  are 

about «,«.  (*g^-y^);abonty,m  (a:^-*^); 

about «,  m  (y|£-a,^)  ; (2.) 


whose  rates  of  variation  are 


/   d'y       d'«\  /   d^z        (TxN 


..(i) 
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Hiet  F„  F,,  F„  be  the  components  of  the  force  eztemally  applied 
to  a  point  whose  co-ordinates  are  a;,  y,  z.  Then  by  the  equality  of 
tlie  resultant  impulse  to  the  variation  of  resultant  momentum^ 


.•<*•) 


a-nd  by  the  equality  of  the  resultant  angular  impulse  to  the  varia- 
tion of  the  resultant  angular  momentum, 


{,(..-„g)-.(..-„^)}=«; 


.(5.) 


The  use  of  those  equations  is  to  determine  the  effect  of  a  given 
system  of  external  forces  on  a  system  of  bodies  when  the  relations 
amongst  the  motions  of  those  bodies  are  known^  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  internal  forces  acting  between  the  bodies,  which 
latter  forces  it  is  sometimes  difficult  or  impossible  to  determine  until 
the  effects  of  the  external  forces  have  first  been  found. 

568.  Detcrminallan  of  the  Internal  Forces. — When  the  relations 
which  exist  between  the  motion  of  the  system  as  a  whole, — that  is, 
its  resultant  momentum  and  angular  momentum, — and  the  motions 
of  the  several  bodies  of  which  it  consists,  are  fixed  by  cinematical 
principles,  then  the  motion  of  each  body  can  be  determined  when 
the  externally  applied  forces  are  known.  Then  ify  from  the  force 
eoctertudly  applied  to  each  body  at  each  instant,  there  is  taken  away 
ifve  force  required  to  produce  the  cluimge  of  motion  of  the  body  which 
takes  place  at  that  instant,  iJie  remainder  must  be  bcUanced  by,  and 
equal  and  opposite  to,  the  internal  force  acting  on  the  body  in  ques- 
tion; and  this,  which  is  the  principle  of  D'Alembert,  serves  to 
determine  the  internal  forces.  Using  the  notation  of  the  last 
Article,  the  components  of  the  internal  force  applied  to  a  given 
body  of  the  system  are 

^d^x      ,,  d^y      —  d*z      — 

569.  Bcaidnoi  External  Forces. — If  the  resultant  external  force 
acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  system  of  bodies  be  sup- 
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posed  to  be  divided  into  parallel  components,  each  applied  to  one 
of  the  bodies  and  proportional  to  the  mass  of  the  body  to  whidi  it 
IS  applied,  such  wUl  be  the  system  of  external  forces  required  to 
make  all  the  bodies  of  the  system  have  equal  and  parallel  motions 
at  each  instant  in  common  with  their  centre  of  gravity.  Then  if 
the  forces  so  determined  be  taken  away  from  the  forces  actoallj 
applied  to  the  several  bodies,  the  residual  external  forces,  bdng 
combined  with  the  internal  forces,  will  constitute  those  forces 
which  regulate  the  motions  of  the  bodies  relatively  to  their  com- 
mon centre  of  gravity  considered  as  a  fixed  point. 

Addendum  to  Article  oGO,  page  510. 

C'oiiitttoM. — It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  disappearance  ci 
energy  after  collision  was  wholly  due  to  imperfect  elasticity,  and 
that  any  two  perfectly  elastic  bodies  would  fly  asunder  after  col- 
lision with  a  relative  velocity  equal  to  their  relative  velocity  of 
approach  before  collision.  But  M.  de  St.  Venant  showed  that, 
except  when  the  bodies  are  cduiilar  and  equal,  a  certain  quantity  of 
energy  disappears,  even  in  perfectly  elastic  bodies,  in  producing 
internal  vibrations  of  each  body.  The  value  of  the  co-efficient  k^ 
being  the  ratio  of  the  relative  velocity  of  the  recoil  to  that  of  the 
approach,  in  the  case  of  a  pair  of  perfectly  elastic  prismatic  bars, 
stnking  each  other  endwise,  is  given  as  follows :  let  a^  and  a^  be 
the  lengths  of  the  bars ;  p^  and  p^  their  weights  per  unit  of  length ; 
8^  and  ^2  ^^6   velocities  of  the  transmission  of  sound  (that  is, 

of  longitudinal  vibrations)  along  them ;  let  —  .^  --;  and  also  let 

tf^Pi  -^  »2P2 >  ^^  other  words,  let  -^  .^  -^  and  ::^'  ^;  then 

^1        ^1  Pi 

ife  =  2-?-i^l^tf^^— 2?^2 1 (8.) 

«2^^2  1^1*1  +Pi^i 

As  to  the  velocity  of  sound,  see  Article  615,  page  563.  The 
paper  of  M.  de  St.  Venant  is  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  d& 
Mathematiqitea  puree  et  appliquees,  1867 ;  and  an  abstract  in  English 
of  the  more  simple  of  its  results  in  The  Engineer  for  the  15th  Feb- 
ruary, 1867. 
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CHAPTER  Iir. 


BOTATIOKS  OF  RIOID  BODIES. 


570.  The  BlectoH  •€  a  Rigid  Bedj,  or  of  a  body  which  sensibly 
preserves  the  same  figure,  has  already  been  shown  in  Part  III., 
Chapter  II.,  to  be  always  capable  of  being  resolved  at  each  instant 
into  a  tran^tion  and  a  rotation;  and  by  the  aid  of  the  principles 
explained  in  Section  3  of  that  chapter,  the  component  rotation  can 
always  be  conceived  to  take  place  about  an  axis  traversing  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  body,  and  to  be  combined,  if  necessary, 
with  a  translation  of  the  whole  body  in  a  curved  or  stiuight  path 
along  with  its  centre  of  gravity.  The  variations  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  translation,  whether  in  amount  or  in  direction,  are 
due  to  the  resultant  force  acting  through  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  and  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  the  momen- 
tum of  the  entire  mass  if  it  were  concentrated  at  that  centre; 
the  variations  of  the  angvla/r  Tnomentum  of  the  rotation  are 
due  to  the  resultant  couple  which  is  combined  with  that  re- 
sultant force.  The  variations  of  actual  energy  are  due  to  both 
causes. 

When  the  ti'anslation  of  the  centre  of  gi'a\dty  of  a  rotating  body, 
and  its  rotation  about  an  axis  traversing  that  centre,  are  known, 
the  motion  of  every  point  in  the  body  is  determined  by  cinematical 
principles,  which  have  been  explained  in  Part  III.,  Chapter  II., 
Section  3 ;  so  that  by  the  aid  of  D'Alembert's  principle  (Article 
568)  the  internal  forces  acting  amongst  the  parts  of  the  body  can 
be  completely  determined 

In  IJie  investigations  of  questions  respecting  the  motions  of 
rigid  bodies,  there  are  certain  quantities,  lines,  and  points,  de- 
pending on  the  figures  of  the  bodies,  the  mode  of  distribution 
of  their  masses,  and  the  way  in  which  their  motions  are  guided, 
whose  use  &.ci]itates  the  understanding  of  the  subject  and 
the  computation  of  results,  and  which  are  related  to  each  other 
by  geometrical  principles.  These  are,  Tnoments  of  iiiertia,  radii 
o/  gyration,  moments  of  demotion,  and  centres  of  percussiorL 
Their  geometrical  relations  are  considered  in  the  following  sec- 
tion. 

2l 
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SEcnoH  1. — On  MomenU  oflnertioj  Badii  ofGyraiwi^  MoniadB  uf 
Deviationy  and  CenJtres  of  Percwuion, 

571.  The  HMiWBt  •€  iftfm  of  an  indefinitely  small  body,  or 
^physical  point,"  relatively  to  a  given  axis,  is  the  product  of  the 
mass  of  the  body,  or  of  some  quantity  proportional  to  the  mass, 
such  as  the  weight,  into  the  square  of  its  perpendicular  distance 
from  the  axis  :  Sius  in  the  following  equation  : — 

_,,^  =  _, (1.) 

r  is  the  perpendicular  distance  of  the  mass  m,  whose  weight  is  W, 
from  a  given  axis;  and  the  moment  of  inertia,  according  to  the 
imit  employed,  is  either  I,  or  I  -r-r^;  the  fonner,  when  the  unit  is 
the  moment  of  ineiiia  of  an  unit  of  weiglU  at  the  end  of  an  arm 
whose  length  is  unity;  and  the  latter,  when  the  unit  is  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  an  imit  of  ttioss  at  the  end  of  the  same  arm.  For  the 
purposes  of  applied  mechanics,  the  former  is  the  more  convenient 
unit,  and  will  be  employed  in  this  treatise. 

By  an  extension  of  the  term  *'  moment  of  inertia,"  it  is  ap^ied 
to  the  product  of  any  quantity,  such  as  a  volume,  or  an  area,  into 
the  square  of  the  distance  of  the  point  to  which  that  quantity 
relates  from  a  given  axis,  as  has  ali*eady  been  exemplified  in  Article 
95,  and  in  the  theory  of  resistance  to  bending;  but  in  the  remainder 
of  this  treatise  the  tenn  will  be  used  in  its  strict  sense,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  unit  of  measure  already  specified;  that  is,  in  British 
measures,  moment  of  inertia  will  be  expressed  by  the  product  of  a 
certain  nimiber  of  pounds  avoirdupois  into  the  square  of  a  certain 
number  oifeet. 

The  geometrical  relations  amongst  moments  of  inertia,  to  which 
the  present  section  refers,  are  independent  of  the  unit  of  measure. 

572.  The  ]ll«ni«nt  •€  laertla  •€  a  Syatcm  •€  Physical  l»«taia,  rela- 
tively to  a  given  axis,  is  the  sum  of  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the 
several  points ;  that  is, 

I  =  2  •  W  r» (I.) 

573.  The  nontciit  or  inertia  of  a  Rigldl  Badr  is  the  sum  of  the 

moments  of  inertia  of  all  its  parts,  and  is  found  by  integratxoii;  that 
is,  by  conceiving  the  body  to  be  divided  into  small  ports  of  regular 
fiffure^  multiplying  the  mass  of  each  of  those  parts  into  the  square 
of  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  axis,  adding  the 
products  together,  and  finding  the  value  towards  whit^  their  torn 
converges  when  the  size  of  the  small  parts  is  indefinitely  diminidied. 
For  example,  let  the  body  be  conceived  to  be  built  up  of  rectangnlar 
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molecules,  whose  dimensions  are  d  x,  d  f/f  and  d  z,  the  Tolume  of 
^aeh  d  X  d  t/ d  z,  and  the  ma^s  of  unity  of  volume  w.     Then 


=  f  f  Jf^w'dofdfjdz.,^. (1.) 


Hence  follows  the  general  principle  which  will  afterwards  be 
ilkutiated  in  special  cases,  that  propositions  relstive  to  the  geome- 
trical relations  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of  {r^stems  of  points 
are  made  applicable  to  continuous  bodies  by  substituting  integration 

for  ordinary  summation;  that  is,  for  example,  by  putting   /  /  / 

for  %  and  to  '  dxdff  dziorW. 

574.  The  ■■!«■■  •#  ijiMtiiw  of  a  body  about  a  given  aads  is  that 
length  whose  square  is  the  mean  ofaUthe  squa/res  of  the  distanoes 
of  ^e  indefinitely  small  equal  particles  of  the  body  from  the  aadsy 
and  is  found  by  dividing  the  moment  of  inertia  by  the  mass,  thus^ 


.(1.) 


When  symbols  of  integration  are  used,  this  becomes 


/  /  /  7^  w  '  d  X  dy  dz 

«'  =  Hn W 

/  /  /  w  '  d  X  d  yd  z 


575.  CompoMcula  of  Moment  of  Inertia. — Let  the  positions  of  the 
particles  of  a  body  be  referred  to  three  rectangular  axes,  one  of 
which,  O  X,  is  that  about  which  the  moment  of  inertia  is  to  be 
taken.     Then  the  square  of  the  radius  vector  of  any  particle  is 

r^  =  2/»  +  ^^ 

so  that  the  moment  of  inertia  round  the  axis  of  x  is 

I,  =  J  •  W  y^  +  s  •  W  «»; (1.) 

that  is  to  say,  the  nwrneni  of  inertia  of  a  body  round  a  given  cuds 
7nay  be  found  by  adding  together  the  nun  qf  the  producte  of  the  masses 
cf  the  pa/rtideSy  each  multiplied  by  the  square  of  each  of  its  distances 
from  a  pair  of  planes  ctUting  each  other  at  right  angles  in  the  given 
axis. 

In  the  same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  the  moments  of 
inertia  of  the  same  body  round  the  other  two  axes  ai'e  given  by  the 
equations 
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576.    MMMMts    •€  iBcrtte    B««id    PMnillel    Axes 

Theoreic  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  ahotU  any  given  axis 
ia  equal  to  its  moment  of  inertia  abaui  an  axis  traversing  its  centre 
of  gravity  paraUd  to  the  given  axis,  added  to  the  moment  of  inertia 
about  the  given  axis  due  to  the  wliole  mass  of  the  body  concentrated  at 
its  centre  of  gravity. 

Take  the  given  axis  for  the  axis  of  x,  and  any  two  planes  tra- 
versing it  at  light  angles  to  each  other  as  the  planes  of  x  y  and 
9z;  then^  as  in  the  preceding  Article, 

I,=  a- Wy«+i  -Wa^. 

JLe*  yo>  «bj  '>©  tlie  perpendicular  distances  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body  from  the  two  co-ordinate  planes  before  mentioned;  con- 
ceive a  new  axis  to  traverse  that  centre  of  gravity,  parallel  to  the 
given  axis;  let  two  co-ordinate  planes  parallel  to  the  original 
co-ordinate  planes  traverse  that  new  axis;  and  let  y,  z\  be  the 
perpendicular  distances  of  a  given  particle  from  those  new  co- 
ordinate planes.     Then 

y  =  yo  +  t/p»  =  ^  +  ^> 

and  introducing  those  values  of  the  original  co-ordinates  into  the 
value  of  I,,  we  find 

+  2  yo  2  •  W  s/  +  2  Co  2  •  W  ;s'  +  2  •  W  (y  ^  +  a'^ ; 

but  because  2/  and  2/  are  the  distances  of  a  particle  from  plane* 
traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 

and  the  preceding  equation  is  reduced  to  the  following : — 

I.  =  (yj  +  ^)  s  w  -H  2  •  w  (/^  +  z'--) ..,..(1.) 

which  expresses  the  theorem  to  be  proved. 

This  theorem  may  be  more  briefly  expressed  as  follows: — Let 
Iq  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  an  axis  traversing  its 
centre  of  gravity  in  any  given  direction,  and  I  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  same  body  about  an  axis  parallel  to  the  former  at  the 
perpendicular  distance  r^;  then 

I  =  rj  •  2  W  +  I, (2.) 

An  analogous  proposition  for  surfaces  has  been  demonstrated  in 
Ai-ticle  95,  Theorem  V. 

CoROLLABT  L   The  radius  of  gyration  (e)  of  a  body  about  any 
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axis  is  equal  to  the  liypoteniise  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  of  which 
the  two  legs  are  respectively  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the 
body  about  an  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the 
given  axis  (eo)>  and  to  the  perpendicular  distance  between  these  two 
axes  (r^).     That  is  to  say, 

e  =  rl+tl (3.) 

CoROLLABY  II.  The  moment  of  inertia  of  a  body  abont  an  axis 
traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  in  a  given  direction,  is  less  than  the 
moment  of  inertia  of  the  same  body  about  any  other  axis  parallel 
to  the  first. 

CoROLLABY  III.  The  moments  of  inertia  of  a  body  about  all 
axes  parallel  to  each  other,  which  lie  at  equal  distances  from  its 
centre  of  gravity,  are  equal. 

577.  Ctfntblned  IHomenia  of  Inerlla. — THEOREM.  The  combined 
moment  of  inertia  of  a  rigidly  connected  system  of  bodies  dbout  a 
given  axis,  is  egrual  to  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  which  the  sys- 
tem toould  have  about  the  given  axis,  if  each  body  were  concentrated 
at  its  oum  centre  of  gravity,  added  to  the  sum  of  the  several  numients 
of  inertia  of  the  bodies,  about  axes  Pra/cersing  tlteir  respective  centres 
of  gravity,  paralld  to  the  given  axis. 

Let  W  now  denote  the  mass  of  one  of  the  bodies,  Iq  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  an  axis  traversing  its  own  centre  of  gravity  parallel 
to  the  given  common  axis,  and  r^  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity 
from  that  common  axis.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia  of  that  body 
about  the  common  axis,  according  to  Article  576,  equation  2,  is 

I  =  WrJ  +  I^ 

Consequently,  the  combined  moment  of  inertia  of  the  system  of 
bodies  is 

iI  =  3WrJ  +  2l,; (1.) 

— Q.  E.  D. 

578.  Examples  of  I«ram«Mla  of  Inertia  aad  Radii  of  OTratlan  of 

homogeneous  bodies  of  some  of  the  more  simple  and  ordinary 
figures,  are  given  in  the  following  tables.  In  each  case,  the  axis  is 
supposed  to  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body;  for  the 
principles  of  Article  576  enable  any  other  case  to  be  easily  solved 
The  axes  are  also  supposed,  in  each  case,  to  be  axes  ofsym/fnetry  of 
the  figure  of  the  body.  In  subsequent  Articles,  it  will  be  shown 
what  relations  exist  between  the  moments  of  inertia  of  the  same 
body  about  axes  traversing  it  in  difierent  directions. 

The  column  headed  W  gives  the  mass  of  the  body;  that 
headed  I^  gives  the  moment  of  inertia;  that  headed  e^  the  sqtuxre 
of  the  radius  of  gyration.  The  mass  of  an  unit  of  volume  is  in 
«ach  case  denoted  by  w. 


BODT. 


I.  Sphsre  of  ndiiM  r, 

II.  Spheroid  of  revotolion— 
polar  semi-axis  a,  equa- 
torial radius  r...... 


III.  Ellipsoid  —  semi-axes,  a, 
6i  c 


lY.  Spberieal  afaftn-^ztenial 
radios  r,  intoiuJ  r',.... 

▼.  Spherical  shell,  insenaibly 
thin  —  radius  r,  thick- 
ness <2r, 


VI.  Circular  cylinder— length 
2(1,  radius  r, 


TIL  EUipiic  cylinder— length 
2a,  transverse  semi-axes 
he, 


Vm.  HoUow circular cyllnder- 
IflDgth  2a,  external  ra- 
dius r,  internal  r', 


Diameter 

Polar  axis 
Axis,  2a 
Diameter 

Diameter 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 


8 
d 


IX.  Hollow  circular  cylinder, 
insensibly  thin— length 
2a,  radius  r,  thickness  dr, 

X.  Circular  cj^inder— length 
2a,  radius  r, 


XI.  EDiptic  cylinder— length 
2a,  transTerse  semi-axes 
^c, 


XII.  Hollow  circular  cylinder- 
length  2a,  external  ra- 
dius r,  internal  t^, 


XIII.  Hollow  circular  cylinder, 
insensibly  thin  — radius 
r,  thickness  dr, 


8 

2«war' 
2wwahc 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2«     2»i«i(r*— O 


XIV.  Rectangular  prism  —  di- 
mensions 2a^  26,  2e, 


XT.  Rhombic  prism — kogth 
2a,  diagonals  26,  2c,, „. 

XVI.  Rbombie  prism,  as  above. 


Longitudinal 
axis,  2a 

Transverse 
diameter 


Transverse 
axis,  26 


Transverse 
diameter 


Transverse 
diameter 


Axis,2a 

Axis,  2a 
Diagonal,  26 


4«iMirdr 
2«n«ir» 

2wwahc 
2*iwi(r*-0 

BwAc 

iwabe 
Awabe 


8w^ 
16 

15 

4'nca6c(6'+cO 
15 

15 

8««?r'dir 


mpar* 


2 


irtoar'(8f^  +  4a') 


6 


nPo6c(8^+4a5 


rt     i 
*1    I 

?d  i 

I 

5 

2^r*-r;5 

5Cr»-f-) 

8 

if        ' 

a 

4 
2 


^  {8(r*-0 
+4a»(i'-.»^). 


w.'' 


4^3 


4^3 


4     ^3  I 


««i(2r"+|aV)dr 
o 

8 

>»a6c(y4-c^ 
8 

2iwi6c(c*-t-2a^ 


^-4 

2     8 
3 

«*5 
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579.  IHwneiils   •€  Incrlia  f<Qmmd  by  l»in»e«ii   end  (tobmctlmi. — 

Each  of  the  solids  mentioned  in  the  table  of  the  preceding  Article 
can  be  divided  into  two  equal  and  symmetrical  halves  by  a  plane 
perpendicular  to  the  axis.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  each  of  those 
halves  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  solid.  Each  of  the 
solids  can  also  be  divided  into  four  equal  and  symmetrical  wedges 
or  sectors  by  planes  traversing  the  axis;  and  those  which  are  soUds 
of  revolution  can  be  divided  into  an  unlimited  number  of  such 
wedges  or  sectors.  The  radius  of  gyration  of  each  such  sector  about 
the  original  axis,  which  forms  its  edge^  is  the  same  with  that  of 
the  original  solid. 

To  find  the  radius  of  gyration  of  any  such  sector  about  an  axis 
parallel  to  its  edge,  the  original  axis,  and  traversing  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  sector,  let  Tq  be  the  distance  of  that  centre  of  gravity 
from  the  original  axis,  ^q  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  original  solid,, 
and  /o  ^^^  radius  of  gyration  of  the  sector  about  the  new  axis  ux 
question ;  then  from  Article  576,  equation  3,  it  follows  that 

«1  =  «5-r2 (1.) 

Example.  In  case  15  of  Article  578,  the  square  of  the  radius  of 
gyration  of  a  rhombic  prism  about  its 

longitudinal  axis  is  found  to  be  ^, 

h  and  c  being  the  two  semi-diagonals. 
Ij9k  fig.  238  represent  such  a  prism,  ^ 
and  let  A  be  one  end  of  its  longitu- 
dinal axis,  and  BXB  =  2  6,  CAC  =  Fig.288. 
2  c,  its  two  diagonals.  Divide  the  prism  into  four  equal  right- 
angled  triangular  prisms  by  two  planes  traversing  the  diagonals 
and  the  longitudinal  axis ;  the  radius  of  gyi-ation  of  each  of  those 
prisms  about  that  axis  is  the  same  with  that  of  the  original  prism. 
Bisect  B  C  in  D,  and  join  A  D,  in  which  take  ro  =  AE  =  fAD  = 

J  B  C  =  ^l—- —  j  then  E  is  the  extremity  of  a  longitudinal  axi» 
o 

traversing  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangular  prism  ABC,  and 

the  radius  of  gyration  of  that  prism  about  that  new  axis  is  giveiv 

by  the  equation 

e^-^-»o-    5    —    9     -    18  ^^•' 

580.  WLmmewtU  of  Incrlia  foin4  hj  Tranafennailon. — The  moment 
of  inertia  and  radius  of  gyration  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  aro 
not  changed  by  any  transformation  of  its  figure  which  can  be 
effected  by  shifting  its  particles  parallel  to  ihe  given  axis ;  and  the 
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radius  of  g3rration  is  not  altered  by  altering  the  dimensions  of  the 
body  parallel  to  the  axis  in  a  constant  ratio  j  for  example,  in  cases 
1  and  2  of  Article  578,  the  radius  of  gyration  of  a  spheroid  about 
its  polar  axis  is  the  same  with  that  of  a  sphere  of  the  same  eqaar 
tonal  radius. 

If  the  dimensions  of  a  body  in  all  directions  transrerse  to  the 
axis  are  altered  in  a  constant  ratio,  the  radius  of  gyration  is  altered 
in  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  dimensions  of  a  body  transverse  to  its  axis,  in  two  direc- 
tions perpendicular  to  each  other,  are  altered  in  d^erent  ratios ; 
for  example,  if  the  dimensions  denoted  by  y  are  altered  in  the  ratio 
m,  and  the  dimensions  denoted  by  «  in  the  ratio  n,  then  the  radius 
of  gyration  ^  of  the  original  body  is  to  be  oonceived  as  the  hypo- 
tenuse of  a  right-angled  triangle  whose  sides  are,  «  parallel  to  y, 
and  ^  parallel  to  z,  and  are  given  by  the  equations 


.(1.) 


and  the  radius  of  gyration  /  of  the  transformed  body  will  be  the 
hypotenuse  of  a  new  right-angled  ti-iangle  whose  sides  are  m  «  and 
n  ^ ;  that  is  to  say, 

e''  =  w«i»«  +  n«^« (2L) 

This  method  may  be  exemplified  by  deducing  the  radius  of  gyration 
of  an  ellipsoid  about  any  one  of  its  axes  (Article  578,  case  3)  from 
that  of  a  sphere  (t6.,  case  1). 

581.  The  Ceatre  •€  Pcrc«Mi*B  of  a  body,  for  a  given  axis,  is  a 
point  so  situated,  that  if  part  of  the  mass  of  the  body  were  concen- 
trated at  that  point,  and  the  remainder  at  the  point  directly  oppo- 
site in  the  given  axis,  the  statical  moment  of  the  weight  so  distri- 
buted (Article  42),  and  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  the  given  axis,  would  «be 
the  same  as  those  of  the  actual  body 
in  every  position  of  the  body. 

In  ^g.  239  let  XX  be  the  given 
axis,  and  G  the  centre  of  gravity  of 
the  body.  It  is  evident,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  centre  of  percussion 
must  be  somewhere  in  the  perpen^li- 
cular  C  G  B  let  &11  from  the  centre  of 
gravity  on  the  given  axis.  Secondly, 
in  order  that  the  statical  moment  of 
the  whole  mass,  concentrated  partly  at 
C,  and  partly  at  the  centre  of  percus- 


Ffg.  289. 


sion  B  (still  unknown),  may  be  the  same  with  that  of  the  actual 
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body,  the  centre  of  gravity  must  be  unaltered  by  that  concen- 
tration of  mass ;  that  is  to  say^  the  masses  concen^ted  at  B  and 
O  must  be  inversely  as  the  distances  of  those  points  from  G. 
Hence  denoting  the  weights  of  those  masses  by  the  letters  B  and 
C  respectively,  and  the  weight  of  the  whole  body  by  W,  we  have 
the  proportion 

W  :  C  :  B  :  :  BC  :  GB  :  GO (1.) 

LAstly,  in  order  that  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  mass  as  supposed 
to  be  concentrated  at  B  and  C,  about  the  axis  X  X,  may  be  the 
same  with  that  of  the  actual  body,  we  must  have 

B-BC*  =  Ws»  =  W(e!  +  r9 (2.) 

^here  ro=  GO,  and  fo  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  body  about 
an  axis  parallel  to  X  X  and  traversing  G ;  and  substituting  for  B 
its  value  from  equation  1,  viz.,  B  =  Wro  -r-  B  C,  we  find,  for  the  dis- 
tance of  the  centre  of  percussion  from  the  axis, 

BC  =  -=-^*+ro; (3.) 

and  for  its  distance  from  the  centre  of  gravity, 

GB  =  BC  -  r,  =  ^" (4.) 

The  last  equation  may  also  be  expressed  in  the  form 

GB  •  GiO  =  eS; (5.) 

which  preserves  the  same  value  when  GB  and  GC  are  inter- 
changed ;  thus  showing,  that  if  a  new  axis  parallel  to  the  original 
axis  XX  be  made  to  traverse  the  original  centre  of  percussion,  the 
new  centre  of  percussion  is  the  point  C  in  the  original  axis. 

The  proportion  in  which  the  mass  of  the  body  is  to  be  considered 
as  distributed  between  B  and  C  takes  the  following  form,  when 
each  of  the  last  three  terms  of  the  proportion  1  is  multiplied  by 

GC* 

W:C:B::e,  +  ri:d:rl (6.) 

The  preceding  solution  is  represented  by  the  following  geometrical 
construction : — ^Draw  G  D  -L  C  G  and  =  ^o ;  join  C  D,  perpendicu- 
lar to  which  draw  D  B  cutting  C  G  produced  in  B ;  this  point  is 
the  centre  of  percussion. 

Also,  C  D  =  e,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  X  X ;  and  CB  ia  die 
radius  of  gyration  about  an  axis  traversing  B  parallel  to  XX, 
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If  C  £  be  taken  =  C  D,  E  is  sometimes  called  the  cektbb  of 
QTRATiOK  of  the  body  for  the  axis  XX  * 

562.  Km  Ccatra  mf  Fercw— !<■  exists  when  the  axis  traveTses  the 
centre  of  grayity  of  the  body.  In  that  cue, 
the  staticsJ  moment  of  the  body  is  noUiing; 
and  an  equal  mass,  concentrated  and  uni- 
formly distributed  round  the  circle  BBB, 
whose  radius  is  ^,  the  radius  of  gyration,  or 
at  a  set  of  symmetrically  arranged  points  in 
that  circle,  has  the  same  moment  of  iDertia 
with  the  actual  body. 
583.  ra^meBto  of  laertla  afcmit  lBcliac4  Azcm — The  object  of  the 
present  Article  and  the  remaining  Articles  of  this  section  is  to 
show  the  relations  which  exist  amongst  the  moments  of  inertia  of 
a  body  about  axes  traversing  a  fixed  point  in  it  in  different  direc- 
tions. The  mathematical  processes  which  it  is  necessary  to  employ 
for  that  purpose,  though  not  very  abstruse,  are  somewhat  complex; 
and  the  reader  who  wishes  to  study  the  more  simple  parts  of  the 
subject  only,  may  take  the  conclusions  for  granted. 

It  has  already  been  shown  in  Article  575  that  the  moment  of 
inertia  of  a  body  about  a  given  axis  denoted  by  a?,  is  given  by  the 
equation 

I,  =  Sy'  +  Sa'j (1.) 

in  which,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  2  •  W  has  been  replaced  by  the 
single  ^jrmbol  S.  The  fixed  point  being  the  origin  of  co-ordinates, 
let  S  Br  be  the  sum  of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  each  particle 
into  the  square  of  its  distance  from  that  point ;  a  sum  which  is 
independent  of  the  directions  of  the  axis.  Then  because  R*  =  sc*  + 
^  +  ^>  the  moments  of  ineiiiia  of  the  body  relatively  to  three  rec- 
tangular axes  may  be  expressed  as  follows : — 

I.  =  SR«-Sa«;  I,=SR'-Sy»;  I,  =  SR»-S««. (2.) 

Further,  let  the  three  sums  of  the  weights  of  the  particles  of  the 
body,  each  multiplied  by  the  product  of  a  pair  of  its  co-ordinat«s, 
be  thus  expressed : — 

Sf/z;  Bzx;  Sxy (3.) 

These  will  be  called  moments  qfdemoHon, 

Now,  let  three  new  rectangular  axes  of  co-ordinates,  denoted 
by  jB^,  f/^  s',  traverse  the  same  fixed  point  in  the  body;  let  the 
angles  which  they  make  with  the  original  axes  be  denoted  by 

*  As  to  the  centres  of  peratBsioD  and  gyration,  and  other  rsmaikaUe  points  ia  « 
rigid  body,  see  a  memohr  by  M.  Poinsot  hi  lAownUe**  Journal  for  1857. 
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^^     ^J      0> 

xxyxyjxz. 
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Tlien  for  any  given  particle,  the  new  co-ordinates  are  thus  expressed 
in  terms  of  the  origmal  co-ordinates  : — 

7i  =  a? 'COS  xoi  +  y  "cosya^  +  «  'cos^o;', (5.) 

and  analogous  equations  for  ^  and  2^;  and  the  original  co-ordinates 
are  thus  expressed  in  terms  of  the  new  co-ordinates  : — 

ajsraJ*  -cos  a?a/  +  y 'COS  ajy  +  a/  •cosa^^j  &c. (6.) 

The  nine  angles  of  equation  4  are  connected  by  the  relations  : — that 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  cosines  of  any  three  angles  in  one 
line,  or  in  one  column,  is  unity ;  for  example, 

cos'' a:aj'  +  cos*  ay  +  cos"  aja/  =  1; ('•) 

and  that  the  sum  of  the  three  products  of  the  pairs  of  cosines  of 
the  angles  in  a  pair  of  lines,  or  a  pair  of  columns,  is  nothing ;  for 
example, 

cos  y  a/ •  cos  « a/ +  cos  y^'^cos  z  y' +  cos  yz'  •  coa  zz'  =  0....(8.) 

A  relation  deduced  from  the  preceding  is  this,  that  the  cosine  of 
each  angle  is  equal  to  the  difference  between  the  binary  products 
of  the  cosines  of  the  four  angles,  which  are  neither  in  the  same  line 
nor  in  the  same  column  with  the  first,  these  binary  products  being 
taken  diagonally  ]  for  example, 

A                 A              A,               A             A 
cos  xaf  =  cos  yy' 'COS  zz  —  cos  y^ 'cos  «yf...« (9.) 

and  similarly  for  the  other  cosines. 

Now,  if  for  the  new  co-ordinates  af,  y*,  z',  in  the  six  integrals, 

S«^,  Sy",  S«^,  Byz\  Sz'xr,  Bafi/, 

there  are  substituted  their  values  in  terms  of  the  original  co-ordi- 
nates, as  given  by  equation  5  for  of,  and  analogous  equations  for 
y'  and  sf,  there  are  obtained  the  six  expressions  for  those  integrals 
relatively  to  the  new  axes,  in  terms  of  the  integrals  relatively  to  the 
original  axes,  and  of  the  cosines  of  the  nine  angles  between  the 
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new  and  the  original  axes ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  write  those 
equations  at  length,  for  they  are  precisely  similar  to  the  egualums  ^ 
irans/ormcUion  in  Article  106  (pages  92,  93),  substituting  only 

Sx",  Sy*,  S««,  ^yz,  ^zx,  Say, 

for    Pm^  p,^  Pmm,  Pfz,  PsMj  Pmp 

and  making  the  like  substitutions  in  the  symbols  referring  to  the 
new  co-ordniates. 

584.  PrlBclpal  Axes  •€  iBertUu^-THEGREM:.  At  eoch  poifU  in  a 
body  there  is  a  system  of  three  rectangular  axes,  for  which  the  num^nis 
of  deviation  are  each  eqtud  to  nothing. 

Supposing  such  a  set  of  axes  to  exist,  let  co-ordinates  parallel  to 
them  be  denoted  by  Oi,  y,,  t^.  Then  the  property  which  they  are 
required  to  have  is  expressed  by  the  equations 

Sy,z,=zO;  Sz,xi=:0;  Sa?,yi  =  0 (1.) 

Co-ordinates  parallel  to  a  set  of  axes,  for  which  the  int^pmls 
Sa",  &C.,  have  been  determined,  being  denoted  by  x,  y,  z,  we  haw 
for  each  particle, 

A      ,  A       ,  A 

o;  =  a?!  COS  xxi  +  y^  cos  xy^  +  «i  cos  xzii 

05, 05  =  iq  COS  05051  +  fl5i y,  COS  ojyi  +  05,  «|  cos  XZil 
and  consequently, 

S  oji  05  =  cos  a  a;,  •  S  05?  +  cos  a:yi '  S  05^  yi  +  cos  05 «,  •  S  «,  a^i 

but  because  of  the  conditions  expressed  by  the  equations  1,  this  is 
reduced  to 

S  05,  o;  =  cos  a;  a?!  -  S  x\] (2.) 

and  by  similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that 

Sa;jy  =  cosya:, -SajJ;  I 

A  \ ("•) 

S  a;^ «  =  cos  «  a;,  •  S  «?,    ) 

Now,  from  the  equation 

A  A  A 

ajj  =  a:  COS  a?a:,  +  y  COS  y  a:,  +  «  COS  «  afy 

are  deduced  the  following  values  of  the  integrals  in  the  eqtiatioBi 
2;  2  A :— 
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BxiX=:cos  xxi.  S or  +  cos t/Xi  'QxyrcoszXi  'ozx; 
S  a?!  y  =  cos  a;  a?i  •  S  «y  +  cos  y  ajj  •  S  ^  +  cos  «  051  •  S  y  «; 

S  a?! «  =  COS  a;  a?!  •  S  «  a;  +  cos  y  a^  •  S  y  «  +  cos  «  a^i  •  S  «'. 

Subtracting  the  equations  2  and  2  A  from  these,  we  find  the  fol* 
lowing  equations : — 

A  A  A 

COS  a;  a5i  (S  ar  —  S  a^  +  cos  f/x^  •  S  a;  y  +  cos  zxi  •  S  «  a:  =  0 ; 

COB  or «!  •  S  ay  +  cos  y  a?!  •  (S  y*  -  S  a:?)  +  cos  ;&  aji  •  S  y  «  =  0 ;  f  (3.) 

cos  a;  aJi  •  S  «  «  +  cos  y  aji  •  S  y  «  +  cos  «  oPi  (S  a*  -  S  a;f)  =  0. 

The  elimination  of  the  three  cosines  from  these  three  equations 
leads  to  the  following  cubic  equation  : — 

(Sa;f)»-A(SaO'  +  B-Sa;?-C  =  0; (4.) 

in.  which  the  co-efficients  have  the  following  values  : — 

A  =  S  a:^  +  S  y2  +  S  i&»  =  S  R=i 

B  =  Sy«-S««  +  S;&*-Sa;'+Sa;'-Sy« 

-  (S  y  zy  —  {Sz  xf  —  {SxyY;  \  (5.) 

C  =  Saj--Sy='-S«"  +  2Sy«-S»«-Sa;y 

—  S  a?'  •  (S  y  ;jy  —  S  y"  •  (S  z  a;)«  —  S  «2  (S  a;  yf. 

It  is  evident  that  A  is  always  positive.    By  considering  the  terms 
of  which  B  is  composed,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  is  equivalent  to 

S  (y  ;!^  -  «  y)«  +  S  («  a/-  a;  a')'  +  S  (a;  y'-y  «')'; 

X,  y, «,  a/,  f/,  sfy  being  the  co-ordinates  of  a  pair  ofdifferetit  particles ^ 
and  the  particles  being  taken  in  pairs  in  every  possible  way ;  and 
by  considering  the  terms  of  which  C  is  made  up,  it  can  be  ^o\vn 
to  be  equivalent  to 

S(a;y«^  +  a/y'«  +  a:''y«'  —  ajy''^— o'y'*  —  a/y  a?")"; 

in  which  the  letters  without  accents,  with  one  accent,  and  witli 
two  accents,  denote  the  co-ordinates  of  a  set  of  three  different 
particles,  and  the  particles  are  taken  in  triplets  in  every  possible 
way.  Hence  B  and  C,  being  both  sums  of  squares,  are  positive,  as 
well  as  A ;  and  the  cubic  equation  4  has  three  real  positive  roots f. 
corresponding  to  the  three  rectangular  axes  which  satisfy  the  con- 
ditions of  equation  1.    These  roots  are  the  values  of  S  a?J,  S  yj,  S  «{; 
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and  tlieir  existence  proves  the  existence  of  the  three  rectangiilar 

PRINCIPAL  AXES  OF  INERTIA. — Q.  R  D. 

The  angles  which  any  one  of  the  principal  axes  makes  with  the 
three  original  axes  are  given  by  the  following  equations,  which  are 
deduced  from  the  equations  3  : — 


AAA 

COS  a;  Xi :  cos  y  Xi :  cos  z  Xi 


W 


..(7.) 


• -(Sajf— Sa«)Sy«  +  S^arSxy' (8«J— Sy')92f«+ S«y  Sya 

, 1 

'(Sa^  — S;&«)S«y  +  Sy«-Ssa?' 

8imilar  equations,  substituting  j/i  and  «?,  successively  for  a?,,  give  the 
mtios  of  the  other  two  sets  of  cosines. 

From  the  properties  of  the  roots  of  equations,  it  follows,  that  the 
co-efficients  of  the  cubic  equation  4  have  the  following  values  in 
tenns  of  the  integrals  S  ajj,  &c  : — 

A  =  Sa{  +  Sy?  +  S2rJ==SR*as  before ; 

B  =  Sy?-S«?  +  S«J  -Sa^  +  Sa^-SyJ; 

and  hence  it  appears,  that  the  functions  of  the  six  integrals  S  x\  ic, 
denoted  by  A,  B,  and  C,  in  the  equations  5,  are  isotropic;  that  is, 
ars  the  same  in  magnitude  for  all  directions  of  the  rectangular  axes 
•of  X,  y,  and  z. 

585.  euipmUI  9€  ivcrtia. — Let  the  principal  axes  of  a  body,  tear 
vei*sing  a  given  point,  be  now  taken  for  axes  of  co-ordinates;  and 
the  moments  of  inertia  about  them,  called  the  principal  moments  of 
inertia,  being  given,  and  denoted  by  I„  Ij,  Ij,  let  it  be  required  to 
determine  the  moment  of  inertia,  I,  about  any  axis  traversing  the 
same  point,  and  making  with  the  principal  axes  the  angle  «,  iS,  y. 
Let  co-ordinates  along  this  new  axis  be  denoted  by  a;,  and  along 
•the  principal  axes  by  «„  yi,  Zi,  as  before. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that 

Sa;'  =  co8»«  •  Sajf  +  cos'/S  •  Sy?  +  cos'y  '  S«J,...(1.) 
and  that 

I  =  SR«-Sa»;  Ii  =  SR»-Sa;J;  I,  =  SR"-Sy?; 

I,  =  SR>-S«?; (2.) 

4Lnd  from  these  equations  the  following  is  easily  deduced : — 


I  =  Ij  •  cos^ «  +  Ij  •  cos^  ;fl  +  I,  •  oos' 


(3.) 
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Jjet  a,  by  c,  be  the  three  semi-axes  of  an  ellipsoid,  and  s  its  serni^ 
diameter  in  any  direction  which  makes  the  angles  m,  /S,  7,  with 
those  semi-a3Le&     Then  it  is  well  known  that 

l^  _  COS^  U    .    COS^    ,    cos'  y  .     . 

8'^""^  "^""6^"^"?"'' ^^^ 

and  by  comparing  this  with  equation  3'  it  is  made  evident,  that  if 
-an  ellipsoid  be  constructed  whose  semi-axes  are  in  direction  the 
principal  axes  of  the  body  at  a  given  point,  and  represent  in  magni- 
tude the  reciprocals  of  the  square  roots  of  the  moments  of  inertia 
about  those  axes  respectively,  as  shown  by'^he  equations 

"=ji;^'=j^^^=vi;' ^^> 

i 
then  will  the  reciprocal  of  the  square  of  the  semidiamcter  of  that 
ellipsoid  in  any  direction  represent  the  moment  of  inertia  about  an 
axis  traversing  the  origin  in  that  direction,  as  expressed  by  the 
equation 

I  =  p (6) 

Sach  an  ellipsoid,  when  described  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
body  as  a  centre,  is  called  by  M.  Poinsot  the  central  ellipsoid. 

If  I„  I2,  Ij,  be  ranged  in  their  order  of  magnitude,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greatest  of  them,  Ij,  is  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  of 
the  body  about  any  axis  traversing  the  fixed  point ;  that  the  least, 
I3,  is  the  least  moment  of  inertia  about  any  such  axis;  and  that  the 
intermediate  principal  moment  of  inertia,  1;^,  is  the  least  moment 
of  inertia  about  any  axis  traversing  the  fixed  point  perpendicular 
to  the  axis  of  I3,  and  the  greatest  moment  of  inertia  about  any  axis 
traversing  the  fixed  point  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  Ij. 

Shoidd  two  of  the  principal  moments  of  inertia  be  equal,  as 
I,  =r  I3,  the  ellipsoid  becomes  a  spheroid  of  revolution :  all  the  mo- 
ments of  inertia  about  axes  traversing  the  fixed  point  in  the  plane 
of  the  axes  of  Is  and  la  are  equal;  and  the  moments  of  inertia  about 
all  axes  traversing  the  fixed  point  and  equally  inclined  to  the  axis 
of  Ii  are  equal     In  this  case  equation  3  becomes 

I  =  1/ cos*  fl»  -f  L  sin"  » (7.) 

If  all  three  principal  moments  of  inertia  are  equal,  the  ellipsoid 
becomes  a  sphere,  and  the  moments  of  inei-tia  are  equal  about  all 
axes  traversing  the  fixed  point. 

Suppose  the  fixed  point  in  the  first  place  to  be  the  centre  of 
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gravity  of  the  body,  whose  weight  is  W,  and  that  I^i,  I^  lo^  are 
the  principal  moments  of  inertia  about  rectangular  axes  traversing 
it.  Let  a  new  fixed  point  be  taken  whose  dis^nce  from  the  centre 
of  gravity  is  rp,  in  a  direction  making  the  angles  «,  /3y  y,  with  the 
principal  axes  at  the  centre  of  gravity.  Then  with  respect  to  a 
set  of  rectangular  axes  traversing  the  new  point  parallel  to  the 
original  axes,  the  new  moments  of  inertia  are 

I,=  Toi+WrSsin2«;' 

I,  =  Io2  +  W  rj  sin  V;    -  (8.) 

I,  =  1^3  +  W  rj  sin  V;  J 

and  there  are  at  the  same  time  moments  of  deviation  represented  by 

S  y «  =  W  rj  •  cos  /3  cos  y;  S2;a;  =  WrJ-cosy  cos  « j  \  /q  \ 
S  a? y  =  W  rj  •  cos  «  cos  fi;  i 

80  that  the  principal  axes  at  the  new  i)oint  are  not  parallel  to  those 
at  the  centime  of  gravity,  unless  two  at  least  of  the  direction  cosines 
of  ro  are  null;  that  is  to  say,  unless  the  new  point  is  in  one  of  the 
original  principal  axes,  when  all  the  moments  of  deviation  vanish, 
and  the  new  axes  are  parallel  to  the  original  axes. 

586,  The  Rcraiiant  iii«iiicnt  •€  Derintion  about  a  given  axis  is 
represented  by  the  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  parallelogram  of  which 
the  sides  represent  the  moments  of  deviation  relatively  to  two 
rectangular  co-ordinate  planes  traversing  the  given  axis. 

Let  the  principal  axes  and  moments  of  inertia  at  a  given  point 
be  known,  and  let  three  new  axes  of  moments,  denoted  by  a:,  y,  *, 
be  taken  in  any  three  rectangular  directions  making  angles  with 
the  oiiginal  axes  denoted  as  in  the  equations  of  Article  583.  Then 
the  moments  of  deviation  in  the  new  co-ordinate  planes  are 


S  y  z  =  cos  y  Xi  •  cos  s  iCi  S  oj  +  cos  y  y^  •  cos  *  yi  S  yf 

+  cos  y  Zi  '  cos  «  2?!  S  «J, (1.) 

and  similar  equations  for  S ;?  a?,  and  S  a;  y,  miUatis  miUandis.    Sub- 
stituting for  S  a:J,  &c.,  their  values,  S  R*  —  1;,  &c.,  and  observing  that 

A  A       ,  A  A        ,  A  A  . 

cos  y  Xi  •  cos  «  iCi  +  cos  y  yi  '  cos  z  yi  +  cos  yz^  cos  «  »,  =  0, 
those  equations  become 

T  ^  ^  T  A  A 

by 5f  =  -  I,  •  cos  y  aTi  •  cos  2rar,  -  la  •  cos  y yi  •  cos  a;y, 

-  A  Ak 

— 13  '  COS  yzi    cos  zzi, (2.) 
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and  similar  equations,  mutatis  mutandis,  for  Szx,  Sxy;  from 
mrhicfa,  by  the  aid  of  relations  amongst  the  direction  cosines 
already  stated  in  Article  583,  the  following  value  is  found  for  the 
resultant  moment  of  deviation  about  one  of  the  new  axes,  such 
as  x: — 


K,  =  ^  [ij  cos*  a;  Xi  +  IJ  cos*  xi/i  +  ll  cos'  x  z^ 

-  (Ii  cos'  xxi  +  lt  cos*  ajyi  +  Ij  cos"  aj^i)'] ; 

=  J {i;  COS*  fiCiTi  +  IJ  •  COS* a;yx  + 1|  cos* xz^- Ij] 


..(3.) 


This  equation,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  axes  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
inertia,  becomes  as  follows : — 

ir      ^   //cos'aajj  ,  cos'ojyj  ,  cos*a;«i       1  )      ,.x 

bat  the  positive  part  of  this  expression  is  well  known  to  be  the 

value  of  -5—^  where  n  represents  the  normal  let  fall  from  the  centre 

of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  upon  a  plane  which  touches  the  ellipsoid 
at  the  point  where  it  is  cut  by  the  new  axis  x.     Hence 


in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  ^«*-n*  represents  the  length  of 
the  taaigerU  to  the  ellipsoid,  from  the  point  of  contact  to  the  foot  of 
the  noimaL  Also,  let  ^  be  the  angle  between  the  noimal  n  and 
the  semidiameter  s;  then  J^  —  n' :  n  =  tan  ^,  and 

K:.  =  I,tan^ (6.) 

Section  2. — On  Uniform  notation. 

587.  The  Mmmeumm  of  a  body  rotating  about  its  centre  of  gravity 
SB  nothing,  according  to  the  principle  of  Article  524:,  As  every 
motion  of  a  rigid  body  can  be  resolved  into  a  translation,  and  a 
rotation  about  its  centre  of  gravity,  the  rotation  will  be  supposed 
to  take  place  about  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  throughout 
this  section. 

588.  The  Angniar  M*neMt«ni  is  found  in  the  following  manner : — 
Let  X  denote  the  axis  of  rotation,  and  1/  and  z  any  two  axes  fixed 
in  the  body,  perpendicular  to  it  and  to  each  other.     Let  a  be  the 

2m 
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angular  velocity  of  rotatiozL    Then  the  velocity  of  any  particle  W, 
vhose  radius  vector  is  r  =  ^y*  +  «*,  is 


and  the  angular  momentum  of  that  particle,  rdativdy  to  the  aocU  oj 
rotation^  is 

being  the  product  of  its  moment  of  inertia  into  its  angular  velodiy, 
divided  by  g,  because  of  the  weights  of  the  particles  having  been 
nsed  in  computing  the  moment  of  inertia.  Now  let  a  line,  parslkl 
to  the  radius  vector  of  the  particle,  be  drawn  in  the  plane  of  y  and 
«}  the  distance  of  that  line  from  the  particle  is  x,  and  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  particle  rdativelf/  to  that  line  is 

—  ar  x=  —  axjir  +  sr: 
9  9         '^'^  ' 

and  this  may  be  resolved  into  two  components ;  one  rdoHvdy  to  tki 
axis  of  y, 

W  a  z  X 

'~J~' 

and  the  other  relatively  to  the  axis  of  z^ 

Waxy 

and  these  are  equal  respectively  to  the  angular  velocity  divided  by 
the  acceleration  produced  by  gravity  in  a  second,  multiplied  by  the 
fnomenta  of  deviation  of  the  particle  in  the  co-ordinate  planes  ofzz 
and  xy. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  resultant  angular  momentum  of  the 
whole  body  consists  of  three  components,  viz.  : — 

Helatively  to  the  axis  of  ix)tation, 

y  9 

and  relatively  to  the  transverse  axes, 

-  •  S  «  sc:  -  •  S  a;  y : 
9  9 

and  if  lines  proportional  to  those  three  components  be  set  off  upon 
the  three  axes,  the  diagonal  of  the  rectangle  described  upon  than 


.(1.) 
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will  represent  in  direction  the  axis,  and  in  length  the  magnitude, 
of  the  resultant  angular  momentum. 

It  follows  that  the  axis  ofangvlar  momentum  of  a  rotating  body 
does  not  coincide  with  the  axis  ofrotaJtion,  unless  that  axis  is  an  axis 
of  inertia;  in  which  case  the  moments  of  deviation  are  each  equal  to 
nothing,  and  the  resultant  angular  momentum  is  simply  tliA  jproduct 
of  the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation  into  the  cmgvla/r 
velocity,  divided  by  g. 

Kow  let  the  axes  of  inertia  be  taken  for  axes  of  co-ordinates,  and 
let  the  axis  of  rotation  make  with  them  the  angles  «,  fi,  y.  Resolve 
the  angular  velocity  a  about  that  axis  into  three  components  about 
the  axes  of  inertia 

a  cos  u;  a  cos  /9 ;  a  cos  y; 

then  the  angular  momenta  due  to  those  three  components  are 
respectively 

a  ^  a  -  a  - 

-  Ij  cos  «  ;  -  I3  cos  /3;  -  Ij  cos  y  3 

9  9  9 

the  resultant  angular  momentum  is 

A  =  -  •  ^/{I!  cos*  «i  +  i;  cos«  /3  +  I|  COS*  y]  j (2.) 

and  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  makes  with  the  axes  of  inertia 
the  angles  whose  cosines  are 

aliCOB  »    g  Ig  cos  3     g  I,  cos  y  .„  . 

9^      '       9^      '       9^     ^  ^^ 

Now,  as  already  shown  in  Article  586,  the  quantity  whose  square 
root  is  extracted  in  equation  2  is  the  reciprocal  of  the  product  of 
the  squares  of  the  semidiameter  and  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  of 
inertia:  and  by  inspecting  the  equations  of  Article  586,  it  is 
evident,  that  the  square  root  itself,  in  equation  2  of  this  Article,  is 
the  resultant  of  the  moment  of  inertia  and  moment  of  deviation 
proper  to  the  axis  of  rotation;  so  that  equation  2  may  be  expressed 
in  the  following  form  : — 

A  =  -^  =  -  ^  (P  +  K«); : (4.) 

gns      g^  ^ 

n  being,  as  before,  the  nonnal,  and  s  the  semidiameter  of  the 
ellipsoid  of  inertia  at  the  point  cut  by  the  axis  of  rotation;  for 
which  the  moments  of  inertia  and  of  deviation  are  I  and  K. 

Further,  the  direction  cosines  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum, 
in  the  formula  3,  which  may  otherwise  be  expressed  as  follows  : — 
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Ii  COS  «  la  COS  /9 


I»C08  y 


..(5.) 


are  the  direction  cosines  of  the  normal  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia. 
Hence  the  ctxis  qfangtUa/r  momentum  at  cmy  inMarU  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  normal  let  fall  from  the  centre  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia 
upon  a  plams  touching  that  ellipsoid  at  the  endofthcU  diameter  which 
is  the  aocis  ofrotaHon;  and  the  angrdar  momentum  itsdf  is  directly 
as  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  and  inversely  as  the  product  of  the 
normal  and  semidiameter. 

The  angle  between  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular  momentum 
IB  the  angle  already  denoted  by  ^  in  Article  586,  whose  value  is 
given  by  the  equation 

(6.) 


COS  ^  =  -  = 

s 


JV+K^' 


By  the  following  geometrical 
construction,  the  preceding  prin- 
ciples are  represented  to  the 
eye : — 

In  fig.  241,  let  O  be  the  point 
about  which  the  body  rotates,  and 
A  B  C  A  B  C  its  ellipsoid  of 
inertia,  whose  semi-axes  have  the 
proportions 


OC 


1 


1 


j~l/j~i/jh' 


.(7.) 


Let  O  B.  be  the  axis  of  rotation,  whether  permanent  or  instanta- 
neous, O  R  being  the  semidiameter  of  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia.  Let 
RT  be  part  of  a  plane  touching  the  ellipsoid  at  R,  and  ON  a 
normal  upon  that  plane  from  O.  Then  the  moment  of  inertia,  the 
moment  of  deviation,  and  their  resultant,  the  totcU  moment,  have 
the  following  proportions : — 


I;K  :  VI*  +  K» 
RN  1 


OR^    OR'ON    ORON' 


.(a) 


the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is  O  N ;  and  lis 
amotmt  is  proportional  to  — r^^ — =, 

589.  The  Acumi  Bncryr  of  R«iaa*B  of  a  body  rotating  about  ita 
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centre  of  gravity,  being  the  sum  of  the  masses  of  its  particles,  each 
multiplied  into  one-half  of  the  square  of  its  velocity,  is  found  as 
follows: — a  being  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation,  the  linear  velo- 
city of  any  particle  whose  distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  r,  is 

V  =  ar; 
and  the  actual  energy  of  that  particle^  its  weight  being  W,  is 
Wv"       WaV 


2g  2g 


(1-) 


being  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  particle  multiplied  by  — .  Henoa 
for  the  whole  body  the  actual  energy  of  rotation  is 

^  ■  'H' « 

that  is  to  say,  CLciiud  enerrgy  hears  the  same  rdaiion  to  angidar  veto- 
city  and  moment  of  inertia  that  it  does  to  Ungear  velocity  and  toeighL 

Keferring  again  to  fig.  241,  it  appears  that  the  actual  energy  of 
rotation  is  proportional  to 

^!-.  (3.) 

"Conceive,  as  in  the  last  Article,  the  angular  velocity  a  to  be  re- 
solved into  three  components  about  the  three  axes  of  inertia 
respectively,  viz. : — 

a  cos  «,  a  cos  /3,  a  cos  y; 

then  the  quantities  of  actual  energy  due  to  those  three  component 
rotations  are 

g'  Ii  cos'  u    g'  la  cos'  /3    g'ljcos'y  .,  ^ 

2g       ''        27~  '        2g       ' ^^'^ 

which  being  added  together,  reproduce  the  amoimt  of  actual  energy 
given  in  formula  2;  showing  that  the  actual  energy  of  rotation  about 
a  given  ands  is  the  sum  of  the  actual  energies  due  to  the  components  of 
that  rotation  abotU  the  three  aoces  of  inertia, 

590.  Free  RoiaUon  is  that  of  a  body  turning  about  its  centre  of 
gravity  under  no  force.  The  principles  of  the  conservation  of 
angular  momentum  (Article  563),  and  of  the  conservation  of  in- 
ternal energy  (Article  565),  oeing  applied  to  free  rotation,  show 
that  it  is  governed  by  the  following  laws:— 


.(1) 
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I.  The  direction  qfthe  aada  of  angular  momentum  isJmL 
IL  The  cmgyJUur  momenJbum  is  cansUmL 

III.  The  oGttud  energy  is  constant. 

Hie  first  lav  shows,  that  tlie  direction  of  the  normal  ON,  % 
241,  is  fixed;  and  consequently,  that  unless  that  normal  coincides 
with  the  axis  of  rotation  OR,  which  takes  place  for  axes  of  inerdii 
only,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  not  a  fixed  direction,  and  is  thereforB 
an  inekmUMeous  axia  only  (Articles  385  to  393).  Hence  the  axes 
of  inertia  are  sometimes  called  "permanent  axes  of  rotation." 

The  second  and  third  laws  are  expressed  by  the  following  eqiia- 
tions : — 

A  =  -  ^(P  +  K*)  =  constant; 

E  =  TT—  =  constant 

To  find  how  these  laws  regulate  the  changes  of  direction  of  the 
instantaneous  axis,  eliminate  the  angular  velocity  as  follows : — 

grA'  _  r  +  K'  _  i;cos'ii  +  I}cos'/3  +  Ijcos^y 
2E   -        I        "  I,  cos' «  +  I,  cos'  ^  +  I3  cos'  y 

=  constant (2.) 

Now,  referring  to  fig.  Ji41,  and  to  equation  8  of  Article  588,  it 
a|^)ears  that  T  +  K'  oc  1  -r-  OR'  •  OlT,  and  that  I  ocl  --  0  B'; 
whence 

— I —  *  ON*  *  ®^^"****^*> W 

That  is  to  say,  the  normal  O  N  t»  constant  in  length  as  well  asfiaced 
in  direction;  and  therefore  a  body  rotating  fredy  moves  in  sudi  a 
manner y  thai  Us  dlipsoid  of  inertia  always  touches  ajixed  plane  {y^f 
the  plane  T  N  R),  the  instantaneous  axis  traversing  the  point  of 
cental. 

The  second  of  the  equations  (1.)  further  shows,  that  the  aag'J*' 
Telocity,  being  given  by  the  equation 

^2^E 


a=V¥' ^*-) 


is  at  eaah  liMtettt  pn^rtional  to  the  semidiameter  O  R. 

If  the  instantaneous  adds  O  R  and  the  position  of  the  bodgr-tf* 
known  at  any  instant  of  the  rotation,  the  tTwariable  pkme  T I^^ 
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and  the  length  and  direction  of  the  fixed  normal  ON,  are  alss 
known. 

Conceive  a  curve  to  be  drawn  on  the  ellipsoid  of  inertia  through 
all  the  points  whose  tangent  planes  are  at  the  same  perpendicular 
distance  ON  from  the  centre*  then  the  instantaneous  axis  OR 
will  always  traverse  that  curve,  and  will  always  be  found  in  the 
Buiface  of  a  cone  of  the  second  order  fixed  rdativdy  to  tlie  axes  of 
tnertia,  whose  equation  is 

(IJ-^)  -'-+  («-^H-^)  -'^+  («-^)  cobV  =  0...(5.) 

Let  this  be  called  the  rolling  cone.  Then  the  motion  of  the  body 
will  be  such  as  would  be  produced  by  the  rolling  of  the  i*olling 
cone  upon  a  fixed  cone  generated  by  the  motion  of  O  B  relatively 
to  ON. 

As  free  rotation  is  of  unusual  occurrence  in  practical  mechanics, 
I  shall  refrain  from  applying  its  principles  to  special  examples  here, 
and  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  M.  Poinsot  on  Rotation^ 
and  to  a  paper  by  Professor  Clerk  Maxwell  in  Tlie  Trcmsactioiis  oj 
the  Royal  Society  o/Edinlmrgh,  voL  xxL 

591.  Vnirom  B^taUoM  about  a  Fixed  Axis. — When  a  body  ro- 
tates about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity,  with  an 
uniform  angular  velocity,  its  actual  energy  is  still  represented,  aa 
in  the  case  of  free  rotation,  by 

B  =  ^—  =  constant; , ♦.^••...,.(1.) 

and  its  angular  momentum  by 

A  =r-^(P  +  K')  =  constant; ...(2.) 

but  urdeM  the  aads  of  rotation  is  an  axis  of  inertia,  the  axis  of  angu- 
lar momentum  O  N  is  no  longer  fixed,  but  revolves  about  the  ^xed 
axis  of  rotation  O  R  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  In  order  to 
produce  that  continual  change  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angu- 
lar momentum,  a  continual  angular  impulse,  or  continuously  acting 
couple,  must  be  applied  to  the  body ;  and  unless  that  couple  be 
applied,  the  axis  of  ix)tation  will  not  remain  fixed. 

592.  The  DeTiaUng  Conpi«f  as  the  couple  required  for  the  above 
purpose  is  called,  must  have  its  axis  always  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  angular  momentum,  otherwise  it  would  alter  the  amount  of 
tiie  angular  momentum,  contrary  to  the  condition  of  uniform  rota- 
tion.    The  axis  of  the  deviating  couple  must  also  be  always  per* 
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pendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  because,  in  order  that  it  maj  not 
alter  the  actual  enei-gy  of  the  body  (contrary  to  the  condition  of 
uniform  rotation),  the  pair  of  equal  and  opposite  forces  oompoEing 
it  must  act  through  points  having  no  motion ;  that  is,  tlut>ugh 
points  in  the  axis  of  rotation.  (In  machines,  the  forces  constitut- 
ing the  deviating  couples  are  supplied  by  the  pressures  of  the  hear- 
ings against  the  axles.)  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  axis  of  the 
deviating  couple  must  always  be  perpendicular  to  the  plane  0  BN, 
which  contains  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  angular  momentom ;  and 
that  the  pair  of  forces  constituting  it  must  always  act  in  that  plane^ 
changing  their  direction  as  the  body  rotates,  with  an  angular  velo- 
city equal  to  that  of  the  body.  The  direction  of  the  deviating 
couple  must  be  such  as  would  of  itself  tend  to  turn  ON  Unoards  OR 
To  determine  the  amount  of  the  deviating  couple,  let  ^,  as  before, 
denote  the  angle  RON.  Then  in  the  indefinitely  short  interval 
of  time  d  t,  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  is  shifted 
through  the  indefinitely  small  angle 

adt  *  sin  ^, 

and  the  result  differs  to  an  indefinitely  small  extent  from  that 
which  would  be  produced  by  combining  with  the  actual  angular 
momentum  A,  an  angular  momentiun  about  the  axis  of  the  deviat- 
ing couple  represented  by 

Aa-sin^-{^<  =  - JPTK*  •  sin  ^  •  dt; 
9 
and  this  is  the  angular  impulse  to  be  supplied  in  tl.e  interval  di 
by  the  deviating  couple ;  therefore  the  deviating  couple  ia 


M  =  Aa-sin  ^  =  -  JV  +  K'  •  sin  $; 

K 

but  sin  ^=  :  therefore 

M=-^; (M 

and  if  Q'be  the  magnitude  of  each  of  the  forces  constituting  this 
couple,  and  I  the  length  of  the  arm  on  which  they  act  (being  the 
distance  between  theii*  points  of  application  to  the  axis),  so  that 
M  =  Q;,  then 

^-"7=7r' w 

which  being  compared  with  the  expression  for  deviating  force  in 
Article  637,  shows  that  the  force  of  a  deviating  couple  bears  tiie 
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same  relation  to  the  angular  velocity  a,  the  moTnent  of  deviation  K, 
imd  the  arm  ly  which  a  simple  deviating  force  bears  to  the  linear 
velocity  v,  the  weight  W,  and  the  radius  vector  r. 

To  represent  these  principles  graphically,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  in  fig.  241,  the  ratio  of  moment  of  deviation  to  the  moment  of 
inertia  is 

K  :  I  :  :  RN  :  ON; (3.) 

and  that  this  also  expresses  the  ratio  of  the  devicUing  couple  to 
dovJth  the  actual  energy,  viz. : — 

^  =  ^=tan^ (4.) 

The  reaction  of  the  axis  of  the  rotating  body  on  its  bearings,  equal 
and  opposite  to  the  deviating  couple, — that  is,  tending  to  turn  the 
axis  of  those  bearings  towards  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  O  N, 
— is  called  the  centrifugal  couple.  It  is  balanced,  in  machines, 
l)y  the  strength  and  rigidity  of  the  framework. 

The  amount  and  direction  of  the  deviating  couple  might  have 
been  determined  by  finding  the  resultant  couple  of  the  deviating 
forces  required  to  make  each  particle  of  the  body  revolve  in  a  circlo 
about  O II  with  the  common  angular  velocity ;  and  the  result  would 
have  been  exactly  the  same. 

593.  Energy  and  Work  oi  Couples. — The  energy  exerted  by  a 
couple  is  the  product  of  the  common  magnitude  of  its  pair  of  forces 
into  the  sum  of  the  distances  through  which  their  points  of  appli- 
cation move  in  the  interval  of  time  under  consideration;  and  as 
that  sum  is  the  product  of  the  length  of  the  arm  of  the  couple  into 
the  angle  through  which  it  rotates  about  its  axis  in  that  time,  the 
energy  exerted  may  be  expressed  by 

^ldi^^di=z^adt, (1.) 

d  i  being  the  angle  of  rotation  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  in  the 
interval  dt,  with  the  angular  velocity  a.  When  the  couple  acts 
against  the  direction  of  ix)tation,  the  above  expression  becomes 
negative,  and  I'epresents  vxirk  'performed. 

If  a  couple  be  applied  to  a  rotating  body  whose  axis  of  rotation 
makes  an  angle  ^  with  the  axis  of  the  couple,  then  the  energy 
exerted  may  be  found  either  by  resolving  the  couple  into  two  com- 
ponents, one  about  the  axis  of  rotation,  which  is  either  an  accele- 
rating or  a  resisting  couple,  gives  rise  to  energy  exerted  or  work 
performed,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  may  be  called  the  diredt  couple, 
and  the  other  about  an  axis  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  rotation^ 
which  may  be  called  the  lateral  couple, — or  by  resolving  the  rota- 
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tion  into  components  about  the  axis  of  the  couple  and  about  an 
axis  perpendictdar  to  it,  and  multiplying  the  former  component  by 
the  couple. 

The  result  obtained  by  ^ther  method  is  expressed  by 

Macos^    dt, (2.) 

which  represents  en^^gy  exerted  or  work  performed,  according  as 
the  couple  acts  with  or  against  the  rotation. 

When  the  direct  couples  applied  to  a  rotating  body  are  balanced, 
the  actual  energy  of  the  body  remains  constant,  the  potential  energy 
exerted  in  any  interval  of  time  is  equal  to  the  work  performed; 
that  is 

2  •  M  cos  ^  =  0; (3.) 

and  the  same  law  holds  for  the  energy  exerted  and  work  performfid 
during  each  period  in  the  motions  of  a  body  or  system,  whose 
motions  vary  periodically;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail 
into  the  consequences  of  these  propositions,  which  are  only  a  par- 
ticular form  of  expressing  a  part  of  the  general  principles  alr»idy 
explained  in  Articles  518,  519,  520,  and  553,  further  than  to  state 
that  the  principle  of  virtual  velocities  (Article  520),  when  applied 
to  a  system  of  bodies  in  equilibrio,  capable  of  rotating  witli  angular 
velocities  bearing  given  ratios  to  each  other,  takes  the  form, 

2  •  M  o  cos  ^  =  0, (4.) 

where  a  is  either  the  uniform  <^npiUr  velocity  of  which  the  body 
acted  on  by  the  couple  M  is  capable  about  an  axis  making  the 
angle  ^  with  the  axis  of  M^  or  any  number  proportiimal  to  that 
angular  velocity. 

Section  3. — On  Varied  Rotation. 

594.  The  i^aw  of  varied  BouuIob  is  the  Theorem  already  stated  in 
Article  562,  of  the  equality  of  each  variation  of  angular  momentum 
to  the  angular  impulse  producing  it;  a  principle  which  has  already 
been  applied  to  the  finding  of  the  deviating  force  required  to  pro- 
duce uniform  rotation  about  a  fixed  axis. 

To  express  this  mathematically,  let  Xy  y, «,  denote  three  fixed 
reotaagular  axes,  with  which  the  axis  (^  ai^ular  momentum  makes 
the  allies  x,  ^,  »;  and  let  the  angular  momentum  be  resolved  into 
thcee  components  about  thoee  three  axes, 

A«=AoosX;  A,:=Aco8A»;  A,  =Acos»; 

also,  let  the  unbalanced  coujde  which  acts  on  the  body  be  resolTed 
iaAo  three  rectangular  components  deiroted  by 
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M,;  M,;  M.; 
then 

dA,      ^     dA,      ^     dA,      --  ,   . 

-dt  =^''  -dt  =  ^"-dT  =  ^' <^> 

Those  three  equations  express  the  relations  between  the  iinbalanced 
couple  and  the  rate  of  change  of  the  angular  momentum.  Those 
relations  may  otherwise  be  expressed  as  follows : — ^let  i/'  be  the 
angle  made  bj  the  axis  of  the  unbalanced  couple  with  the  axis  of 
angular  momentum;  then  the  couple  may  be  resolved  into  two 
components^ 

M  cos  ^  and  M  sin  ^^ 

of  which  the  former  produces  variation  in  the  amount  of  angular 
momentimi,  and  the  latter^  deviation  of  the  axis  of  angular  momen- 
tum, according  to  the  following  laws  : — 

^  =  M  cos  i/^;  A  ^  =  M  sin  ^Z^; (2.) 

dt  dt 

in  the  latter  of  which  equations,  d  %  denotes  the  angle  through 
which  the  axis  of  angular  momentum  deviates  in  the  indefinitely 
small  interval  dt^m  the  plane  which  contains  that  axis  and  the 
axis  of  the  couple  M,  and  in  a  direction  towards  the  latter  axis. 
This  equation  of  deviation  of  angiilar  momentum  has  in  fact  been 
already  employed  in  Article  592,  to  find  the  deviating  couple 
required  in  order  to  £x  the  axis  of  rotation,  when  that  differs  from 
the  axis  of  angular  momie&tum. 

The  equations  1,  or  their  equivalents  2,  are  not  of  themselves 
sufficient  to  determine  the  variations  of  motion  of  a  body  rotating 
without  a  £xed  axis;  for  in  such  a  body,  the  angular  momentum 
may  change  by  a  change  of  the  direcHon  of  its  axis  rdalively  to  tita 
body,  as  well  as  by  a  variation  of  amount,  or  a  deviation  of  its  axis 
in  absolute  direction.  This  is  expressed  by  putting  for  the  angidar 
momentum  its  value  in  tenns  of  the  moments  of  inertia  and  devia-* 

a   /  T*  -i-HK^ 
tion  relatively  to  the  instantaneous  axis,  viz.,  A  =  — — p 

when  the  equations  1  take  the  following  form  : — 

^M,=  —  <  a  cos  X  •  Jl^  -f  K*  \  ;  and  analogous  equations  for 

grM,  and^M,; .(3.) 

while  the  equations  2  become 


.(4.) 
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It  is  tLerefore  necessary  to  have  an  additional  equation  to  complete 
the  data  for  the  solution  of  the  problem ;  and  this  is  afforded  bj 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy ^  in  virtue  of  which  the  actual 
energy  stored  or  restored  by  the  rotating  body  is  equal  to  the  energy 
exerted  or  consumed  by  the  unbalanced  couple,  according  as  it  acts 
with  or  against  the  rotation,  as  the  following  equation  expresses, 
where  ^  is  the  angle  between  the  axis  of  the  unbalanced  couple  and 
the  instantaneous  axis  of  I'otation. 

Macos^  =  — -  •  — - — (5.) 

2g       dt  •  •      \  / 

The  equations  3  or  4,  together  with  5,  and  with  the  relations 
between  the  positions  of  the  axes  of  rotation  and  of  aDgular 
momentum  demonstrated  in  the  two  j)receding  sections,  serve  to 
solve  the  problem  of  varied  rotation  in  its  utmost  generality,  and 
give  rise  to  some  exceeding  complex  mathematical  investigations. 
In  the  present  treatise,  however,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  show  the 
solution  of  some  of  the  more  simple  cases. 

595,  Ynrlcd  Boiatlon  about  h  Fixed  Axis. — ^When  a  body  rotates 
about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  is  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  M,  whose  axis  makes  an  angle  (p  with  the  axis  of  rota- 
tion, that  couple  is  to  be  resolved  into  a  direct  couple,  M  cos  ^,  about 
the  axis  of  rotation,  which  will  be  an  accelerating  or  retarding 
couple  according  as  it  acts  with  or  against  the  motion,  and  a  lateral 
couple,  M  sin  ^,  which  tends  to  deviate  the  axis  of  rotation,  but  is 
balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the  bearing^  The  entire  amount  of 
the  couple  to  be  resisted  by  the  bearings  at  any  instant  is  the 
resultant  of  this  lateral  couple  and  of  the  centrifugal  couple  (Article 
592),  due  to  the  deviation  (if  any)  of  the  axis  of  angular  momentum. 

The  effect  of  the  direct  couple  in  varying  the  angular  velocity  is 
foimd  by  means  of  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy,  observing 
that  I  in  this  case  is  constant ;  that  is  to  say, 

Macos^=2l^; (1.) 

gdt  ' 

and  by  dividing  this  equation  by  a,  and  observing  that  adt^di, 
where  di  ia  any  indefinitely  small  angle  of  rotation,  it  is  made  to 
assume  the  following  forms : — 
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^  Ida     I    d'i     Lada 

M-cos(p  =  — r7  =  -  '-J-  = — -^; (2.) 

gdt      g    d^        gd%  ^    ' 

showing  that  the  direct  couple  is  equal  at  once  to  the  variation  of 
angular  momentum  aboiU  the  fixed  axis  divided  by  tlie  time,  and  to 
the  variation  of  actual  energy  divided  by  the  angular  motioiu 

596.  Aaalogr  of  Taried  Roiatloa  and  Varied  Translatloa. — When 

the  equation  of  Article  554  is  compared  with  equation  2  of  Article 
595,  it  appears  that  those  equations  are  exactly  analogous  to  each 
other,  and  that  the  former  is  transformed  into  the  latter,  when  for 

P,      W,      8,      V, 

there  are  respectively  substituted 

M  cos  ^,    I,    t,    a ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  direct  couple  for  a  direct  force,  moment  of  inertia 
for  weight,  angular  motion  for  linear  motion,  and  angular  velocity 
for  linear  Telocity. 

Consequently,  by  making  those  substitutions,  any  equation  relat- 
ing to  the  varied  translation  produced  by  a  direct  force,  may  be 
transformed  into  a  corresponding  equation  respecting  the  raried 
rotation  of  a  body  about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gi-avity 
produced  by  a  direct  couple.  Examples  of  this  principle  are  given 
in  the  two  following  Articles. 

597.  VaUbni  Tariaiioa  of  angular  velocity  is  produced  by  a  con- 
stant couple,  and  is  analogous  to  the  vertical  motion  of  a  heavy 
body,  as  given  in  Article  533.  In  that  Article,  g  is  the  proportion 
of  the  moving  force  to  the  mass  of  the  body.  Let  M  be  the  couple, 
and  let  ^  =  0  j  that  is,  let  the  couple  be  altogether  about  the  axis  of 
rotation.     Then  for  ^  is  to  be  substituted 

T' 

which  is  to  be  considered  positive  when  in  the  direction  of  the 
initial  angular  velocity  a© ;  and  for  A  is  to  be  substituted  i.  Then 
equations  1  and  3  of  Article  533,  being  transformed,  give  for  the 
angular  velocity  and  total  angular  motion  at  the  end  of  a  given 
time  tj  the  expressions 

.       ,    ^gt' 


Equation  4  gives 


21 


.(1.) 


Mt  =  (^^ (2.) 
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which  is  also  the  result  of  applying  to  the  present  case  the  law  of 
the  conservation  of  energy;  the  right  hand  side  of  the  equation 
being  the  potential  energy  exerted,  and  the  left  hand  side  the  actual 
energy  stored 

To  find  through  what  angle  a  body  will  turn  before  stoppiug 
against  a  constant  resistance,  its  initial  angular  velocity  being  Oq, 
it  is  to  be  considered  that  if  R  is  the  resistance,  and  I  its  perpendi- 
cular distance  from  the  fixed  axis,  the  resisting  couple  is 

and  that  a  is  to  be  made  «  0 ;  whence  equation  2  gives 

»"=1^ (3) 

598.  GynitWii  about  a  fixed  axis,  or  Aa««lar  Owiitaiitoa,  ia  alter- 
nate rotation  to  one  side  and  to  the  other  of  a  middle  position. 
Let  a  straight  line  be  conceived  to  be  drawn  perpendicular  to  the 
axis  of  the  gyi^ating  body,  to  serve  as  an  index ;  let  its  middle  posi- 
tion be  denoted  by  0,  and  its  angular  displacement  from  that  posi- 
tion by  i,  positive  or  negative  according  as  it  is  to  one  side  or  to 
the  other ;  and  let  ti  be  the  aemiromplUude  of  gyration,  or  extreme 
displacement.  To  produce  gyration,  the  body  must  be  acted  upon 
by  a  couple  directed  towards  the  middle  position ;  that  is,  contrary 
to  the  displacement  t.  In  most  cases  which  occur,  the  couple  is 
either  exactly  or  nearly  proportional  to  the  displacement.  Suppos- 
ing it  to  be  exactly  proportional,  let  Mi  be  its  extreme  magnitude 
in^espective  of  sign  ;  then 

M=-?f^; (1.) 

the  negative  sign  showing  that  the  couple  is  contrary  to  the  dis- 
placement, tending  to  restore  the  body  to  its  middle  position* 

It  is  obvious  from  this  equation,  that  gyration  is  analogous  to 
straigJU  oscillation,  explained  in  Article  542 ;  and  that  the  equa- 
tions of  that  Article  are  to  be  transformed  by  substituting  respec- 
tively for 

^      Wa»      ^       dx       , 
r,     X,     Q,     — ,     Q„     ^,     a», 

hy     h     Ml,     -^,        M,      a,     Vy. 
For  brevity's  sake,  let  the  substitute  for  o'  be  thus  expressed :— 

fj'='^; (2.) 


"=-^: (3) 
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then  by  transforming  equation  4  of  Article  542,  it  appears  that  the 
wumber  of  double  gyraHons  per  second  is 

2»^ 

-which  is  independent  of  the  semi-amplitude  t|  so  long  as  Mi  is  pro- 
portional to  i^  and  I  is  constant  This  constitutes  isodiromem,  and 
is  the  property  aimed  at  in  the  balance  wheels  of  watches,  where  I 
is  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  wheel,  and  the  couple  is  derived 
from  the  elasticity  of  the  balance  spring. 

The  equations  2  and  3  being  transformed,  give  for  the  angle  and 
angular  velocity  of  displacement  at  any  instant, 


I  =  «i  cos  ib  < ; 

di 
az=i-j-=.  —  ^ii  sin  kt', 


(4.) 


and  the  maximum  couple  Mi,  in  terms  of  the  number  of  double 
oscillations  per  second  n,  is  given  by  the  equation 

M,  =  ^liJ=i!^!^^  (5) 

9  9       ^  '' 

599.  A  mmtjke  FMPce  applied  to  a  body  with  a  fixed  axis  causes 
the  bearings  of  the  axis  to  exei*t  a  pressure  equal,  opposite,  and 
parallel ;  so  that  if  the  line  of  action  of  the  force  traverses  the  fixed 
axis,  it  is  balanced  ;  and  if  not,  a  couple  is  formed  whose  moment 
is  the  product  of  the  force  into  its  perpendicidar  distance  from  the 
axis,  and  whose  eifects  are  such  as  have  been  already  described. 

Section  4. — Varied  Rotation  wnd  l^rcmskuion  Combined. 

600.  Qenenii  Principles. — All  rotation  of  a  body  about  an  axis, 
fixed  or  instantaneous,  which  does  not  traverse  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  the  body,  is  to  be  considered  as  compounded  of  rotation  about  a 
parallel  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  translation  of  the 
centi*e  of  gravity  with  a  velocity  equal  to  the  product  of  the  angu- 
lar velocity  into  the  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  the 
actual  axis  of  rotation. 

Consequently,  every  variation  of  the  motion  of  a  body,  which 
consists  in  a  variation  of  the  angular  velocity  about  an  axis,  fixed 
or  instantaneous,  and  not  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity,  is  to  be 
considered  as  producing  a  change  of  the  momentvmi,  which  is  the 
product  of  the  duu»  of  the  entire  body  into  the  veloci^  of  its  centre 
of  gravity,  and  a  simultaneous  change  of  the  angulcar  mowtenium 
due  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  with  the  given  angular  velocity 
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about  an  axis  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  parallel  to  the  actual 
axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  force  required  to  produce  the  given  varia- 
tion of  motion  will  be  the  resultant  of  the  force  required  to  produce 
the  change  of  momentum^  applied  at  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  tha 
couple  required  to  produce  the  change  of  angular  momentum. 

601.  Propertlea  of  the  Cenire  of  PcrcnMioa. — In  fig.  239,  Article 
681,  page  520,  let  G  be  the  centre  of  gravity  of  a  rigid  body  whose 
weight  is  W,  X  X  the  axis  about  which,  in  the  interval  dt,  a  change 
of  angular  velocity  denoted  by  c?  a  takes  place,  and  G  C  =  ro,  the 
perpendicular  distance  of  the  centre  of  gravity  from  that  axis. 
Then  the  force,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  X  X 
and  G  C,  required  at  G  to  produce  the  change  of  momentum,  is 

gd6    ' ^^'^ 

and  the  couple  required  to  produce  the  change  of  angular  momen- 
tum due  to  the  change  of  angular  velocity  da  about  the  axis 

GD||XX  is 

^  =  '^^ (2) 

and  the  resultant  of  that  force  and  couple  (according  to  Article 
41)  is  a  force  acting  in  the  same  plane  with  them,  parallel  and 
equal  to  F,  and  in  the  same  dii*ection,  but  acting  through  a  point 
whose  distance  from  G,  in  a  direction  opposite  to  G  C,  is 

M 


that  is,  the  resultant  of  the  force  and  couple  is  a  siiigU  force  F  ad- 
ing  Uvrough  the  centre  of  percussion  B  corresponding  to  the  given  axis, 
(See  Article  581,  equation  4.) 

Now  suppose,  as  in  Article  581,  that  the  weight  of  the  body  is 
distributed  in  two  rigidly  connected  masses,  one  concentrated  at  C 
and  the  other  at  B,  and  having  their  common  centre  of  gravity 
still  at  G.  Then  in  producing  the  same  change  of  angular  velo- 
city d  a  about  the  axis  X  C  X,  the  momentum  of  C  is  unchanged, 
while  that  of  B  undergoes  the  change 

g  ""  9 

being  the  exact  change  of  momentum  already  given  in  equation  1 ; 
a  consequence,  indeed,  of  the  fact,  that  the  centre  of  gravity  is  not 
changed  by  the  concentration  of  the  masses  at  B  and  C;  and  to 
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produce  this  change  of  momentum  in  the  interval  d  t,  there  is  re- 
quired the  same  force  F  applied  at  B,  which  has  already  been 
found;  which  proves  the  following 

Theorem  I.  I/the  mass  of  a  body  he  conceived  to  he  concentrated 
at  tvx>  rigidly  connected  povrUSy  one  cU  a  given  axis,  and  the  other  at 
the  correepomdir^  centre  of  percfoaeionf  so  as  not  to  alter  the  position  of 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  hody,  the  force  required  to  prodvxx  a  given 
ckomge  of  angular  velocity  in  the  hody  about  the  given  axis  is  the 
same,  in  magnittcde,  direction,  and  line  of  action,  rmJtJi  that  required 
to  produce  Uie  corresponding  change  of  motion  in  tluit  part  of  the 
mass  which  is  corvceived  to  he  concentrated  attlie  centre  of  percussion. 

This  proposition  might  also  have  been  arrived  at  by  considering 

Theorem  II.  If  a  hody  rotates  about  a  given  axis  not  traversing 
its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  mass  of  that  hody  he  conceived  to  be  con- 
centrated at  the  axis  of  rotation  arid  centre  of  percussion  so  as  not  to 
alter  die  centre  of  gravity,  the  momentumi,  the  angular  Tnomentum, 
and  the  actual  energy  of  the  hody  are  not  changed  hy  that  concentra- 
tion of  mass. 

For  the  centre  of  gravity  being  unchanged,  the  momentum  is 
unchanged;  and  because  (by  the  definition  of  the  centre  of  percus- 
sion) the  moment  of  inertia  about  the  axis  of  rotation  is  unchanged, 
the  angular  momentum  and  actual  energy  are  unchanged. — Q.  K  D. 

CoROLLABT.  From  Theorem  I.,  and  from  equation  5  of  Article 
581^  it  follows,  that  the  action  of  an  impulse  upon  a  free  body  at 
either  of  the  points  B  or  C^  produces  a  rotation  about  an  axis  tra- 
versing the  other  point. 

602.  Fixed  Axis. — ^When  the  axis  of  rotation  X  X  is  fixed,  an 
impulse  applied  to  the  centre  of  percussion  B,  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane  B  X  X,  simply  alters  the  angular  velocity 
according  to  the  principles  explained  in  the  last  Article,  without' 
causing  any  additional  pressure  between  the  axis  and  its  bearings. 
But  should  the  force  giving  the  impulse  not  traverse  the  centre  of 
percussion,  or  traverse  it  in  a  different  direction,  it  is  to  be  resolved 
by  the  principles  of  statics  into  two  components,  one  traversing  the 
centre  of  percussion  in  the  required  direction,  and  the  other  tra- 
versing the  axis  of  rotation ;  when  the  former  will  produce  change 
of  motion,  and  the  latter  will  be  balanced  by  the  resistance  of  the 
bearings  of  the  axis. 

603.  The  SeriaUBg  Force  of  a  body  rotating  about  a  fixed  axis 
not  traversing  its  centre  of  gravity  is  the  resultant  of  the  deviating 
force  due  to  the  revolution  of  the  whole  mass  conceived  as  concen- 
trated at  its  centre  of  gravity,  found  as  in  Ai-ticle  540,  combined 
with  the  deviating  couple  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  body  with  the 
same  angular  velocity  about  a  parallel  axis  traversing  the  centre  of 
gravity,  found  as  in  Article  592.     This  resultant  deviating  force  is 

2n 
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supplied  by  the  resistance  of  the  bearings  of  the  axis,  and  an  ei|iial 
and  opposite  centrifugal  force  is  exited  by  the  axis  against  the 
bearings. 

604.  A  c^ipwj  #T«iMrtMg  ^iwiiwlMi  is  a  body  supported  by 

a  horizontal  fixed  axis,  about  iirhich  it  is  free  to  swing  under  the 
action  of  its  own  weight,  its  centre  of  grayity  not  being  in  the 
axis. 

Kow,  by  Article  601,  Theorem  IL,  the  momentum  and  angular 
momentum  of  the  body  are  at  every  instant  the  same  as  if  its  mass 
were  concentrated  at  the  axis  and  at  the  centre  of  oscillation  in  the 
proportions  given  by  Article  581,  equations  1  and  6 ;  and  by  the 
definition  of  the  centre  of  oscillation,  the  statical  moment  of  the 
-weight  of  the  body  with  respect  to  the  axis,  being  the  couple  irfiich 
•causes  the  motion,  is  in  eveiy  position  the  same  as  if  the  mass 
-were  concentrated  in  these  proportions ;  therefore,  the  motion  of 
the  body  is  exactly  the  same  as  if  it  were  so  concentrated ;  that  is 
to  say,  it  oscillates  in  the  same  time  and  according  to  the  same 
laws,  with  a  simple  oscillating  pendulum  as  defined  in  Article  «>44, 
whose  length  is  the  distance  from  the  axis  X  C  X  to  the  centre  of 
oscillation  B,  as  given  by  equation  3  of  Article  581,  viz. : — 

BC  =  ?2  +  r, (1.) 

Such  a  simple  pendulum  is  called  the  equivalent  sim^  penduhtm. 

It  is  obvious  that,  for  a  given  body  swinging  about  all  possible 
axes  parallel  to  a  given  direction  in  Uie  body,  tiie  shortest  equiva- 
lent simple  pendulum  is  that  whose  length  is  the  minimum  value 
of  BC  as  given  by  the  above  equation.  That  minimum  length 
•corresponds  to  the  condition, 

f 0  =  ^0  ^                   ) 
whence,  / (3.) 

min.  SC  =  2 eoJ ; 

that  is  to  say,  the  least  period  of  oscillation  of  a  pendtdous  body 
takes  place  when  the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  its  aads 
is  equal  to  the  radius  of  gyration  about  a  parallel  axis  traversing 
the  centre  of  gravity;  and  the  length  of  the  equivalent  simple  pen- 
dulum is  double  of  that  radius  of  gyration. 

K  for  a  given  direction  of  axis,  a  pair  of  points  be  so  related  HuKt 
each  is  the  centre  of  percussion  for  an  axis  in  the  given  direction 
traversing  the  other  (as  shown  by  Article  581,  equation  5),  then 
the  period  of  osdUation  about  either  axis  is  the  same. 

From  the  properties  of  the  centre  of  percussion  explained  in  this 
Article,  it  is  sometimes  called  the  csntre  of  osdLLATTOiN. 
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605.  C#myini  BevttlTing  Pe«jhil»». — To  ayoid  tiiinece6sai7 
complexitj  in  the  theoiy  of  a  compound  revolving  p^tidiilum^  let 
the  body  of  which  it  consists  be  of  such  a  figure  and  so  suspended| 
that  the  straight  line  C  G  B  {^.  239),  traversing  the  point  of  sus- 
pension C  and  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  shall  be  one  of  the  axes  of 
inertia,  and  that  the  moments  of  inertia  about  the  other  two  axes 
shall  be  equal  Then  for  every  axis  traversing  the  centre  of  gravity 
at  right  angles  to  C  G  B,  the  radius  of  gyration  is  the  same ;  and 
consequently,  for  eveiy  axis  traversing  the  point  of  suspension  C  at 
right  angles  to  C  G  B,  the  centre  of  percussion  B  is  the  same ;  and 
the  body  moves  exactly  like  a  simple  revolving  pendulum  of  the 
length  C  B,  and  height  C  B  •  cos  ^,  if  tf  is  the  angle  which  it  makes 
with  the  vertical. 

It  is  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  order  that  a  pendulum  may 
revolve  according  to  the  above  law,  it  must  have 
no  rotation  about  its  longitudinal  axis  B  G  C, 
but  must  swing  as  if  hung  by  a  double  universal 
joint  at  C  (Article  492). 

606.  A  lUiatlng  Pendidaiii  (fig.  242)  is  a  body  ; 
C  G  suspended  by  a  point  0  not  in  the  centre  of 
gravity  G,  and  rotating  about  a  vei-tical  axis 
C  X  traversing  the  point  of  suspension.  To 
avoid  needless  complexity,  as  before,  let  C  G, 
loid  E  G  perpendicular  to  it  in  the  vertical 
plane  of  C  G  and  C  X,  be  two  of  the  axes  of 
inertia  of  the  pendulum.  Let  I^  be  its  moment 
of  inertia  about  G  E,  and  Is  its  moment  of 
inertia  about  G  C,  and  Ci,  tty  the  correi^ondiug  radii  of  gyiution. 
Let  the  angle  X  0  G  r=  «;  let  C  G  =:  r^o;  and  let  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  be  W.  Then,  a  being  the  angular  velocity  of  rotation 
about  the  vertical  axis,  it  appears  from  Articles  592  and  586  that 
the  deviating  couple  due  to  rotation  about  a  vertical  axis  traveraisg 
Gis 

—  (I,  —  Ig)  cos  «  sm  «  = {fi  —  fj)  cos  «  sm  «; 

y  y 

to  which  has  to  be  added,  the  couple  due  to  the  deviating  force  of 
W  revolving  along  with  the  centre  of  gravity  G,  and  to  the  leverage 
To  cos  »,  being  the  height  of  C  above  G;  that  is  to  say, 

' 7^008  t^sm  «: 

9 
making  for  the  entire  deviating  couple 

Wo? 

(/i  —  d  +  ^5)  cos  «  sin  «; 


Fig.  242. 
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and  this  couple  has  to  he  supplied  by  means  of  the  weight  of  the 
pendulum  acting  with  the  leverage  Tq  sin  «;  that  is,  it  mask  be 
equal  to 

W  r©  sin  «. 

Dividing  hy  this  quantity,  we  find 

^'(^+»"o)co8-  =  l; (L) 

and  putting  for  <f  its  value,  4  9'  T",  where  T  is  tha  number  of  taras 
per  second;  this  leads  to  the  equation 

(f^+r:)cos,  =  ^  =  k; W 

h  being  the  heigJU  of  the  equivalent  simple  revolving  pendulum,  as 
given  in  Article  539,  equation  2. 

When  ^  the  radius  of  gyration  about  0  G,  is  insensibly  small 
compared  with  ^i,  the  radius  of  gyration  about  G  E,  A  becomes 
equal  to  the  height  of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  the  pen- 
dulum in  the  figure,  when  made  to  i*evolve  wi^out  rotation  about 
C  G,  as  in  the  last  Article.  When  f^  =  e,,  the  height  becomes 
simply  9*0  cos  «(,  being  the  same  as  if  the  whole  mass  were  concen- 
trated at  the  centre  of  gravity.  This  is  very  nearly  the  case  in  the 
rotating  pendulums  used  as  qovebnors  for  prime  movers,  which 
are  in  general  large  heavy  spheres  hung  by  slender  rods. 

607.  The  Baiuatic  Peaduinai  is  used  to  measure  the  momentum 
of  projectiles,  and  the  impulse  of  the  explosion  of  gunpowder.  Ta 
measure  the  momentum  of  a  projectile,  such  as  a  rifle  ball^  the 
pendulum  must  consist  of  a  mass  of  material  in  which  the  ball  can 
lodge,  such  as  a  block  of  wood,  or  a  box  full  of  moist  day,  hung  by 
rods  from  a  horizontal  axis.  Suppose  the  ball  to  be  of  the  weight 
hy  and  to  move  with  the  velocity  v  in  a  line  of  flight  whose  perpen- 
dicular distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  is  r'.  Then  the  angular 
momentum  of  the  ball  relatively  to  the  axis  of  sui^nsion  is 

'-T-- "•> 

and  because  the  ball  lodges  in  the  pendulum,  this  angular  momen* 
tum  is  wholly  communicated  to  the  joint  mass  consisting  of  the 
ball  and  the  pendulum,  which  swings  forward,  carrying  with  it  an 
index  that  remains,  and  points  out  on  a  scale  the  extreme  angular 
displacement.  Let  this  be  denoted  by  i.  Let  I  denote  the  length 
of  the  simple  pendulum  equivalent  to  that  mass,  which  can  be 
found  by  means  of  Article  544,  equation  1,  from  the  number  of 
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oscillations  in  a  given  time;  let  W  be  the  joint  weight  of  the  pen- 
dulum and  ball,  and  To  the  distance  of  their  common  centre  of 
grayitj  from  the  axis;  then 

B  =  ^*, (2.) 

is  the  portion  of  the  joint  weight  to  be  treated  as  if  concentrated 
at  the  centre  of  oscillation. 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  oscillation  at  the  lowest 
point  of  its  arc  of  motion;  this  is  the  velocity  due  to  the  height, 
J  '  versin  t;  that  is  to  say, 

t       

V  =  ^(2^rversini)  =  2sin-2  'Jgl; (3.) 

and  the  corresponding  angular  momentum  of  the  combined  mass  is 
g-y  7 

;  which,  being  equated  to  the  angular  momentum  of  the  ball 

before  the  collision  (1),  gives  the  equation 

hvr'  =  BYl; (4.) 

^ving  for  the  velocity,  momentum,  and  actual  energy  of  the  ball, 
respectively, 

BYl 

v  = 


.{6.) 


g  ~    gr'  '  2g—  2gbf»' 

BY" 

The  energy  of  the  combined  mass  after  the  collision  being  —^ — > 

and  less  than  that  of  the  ball  before  the  collision  in  the  proportion 
otbr"  :  B  ?,  shows,  that  an  amount  of  energy  denoted  by 


by' 
^9 


:('-i9. w 


disappears  in  producing  heat  and  molecular  changes  in  the  ball  and 
in  the  soft  mass  in  which  it  is  lodged. 

To  measure  the  impulse  produced  by  the  explosion  of  gunpowder, 
the  gun  to  be  experimented  on  i3  to  be  fixed  to  and  form  part  of 
the  pendulum,  and  a  ball  is  to  be  fired  from  it.  The  gas  produced  by 
the  explosion  exerts  equal  pressures  during  the  same  time, — ^that  is, 
equal  impulses, — ^forwards  against  the  ball,  and  backwards  against 
the  gun,  and  t^e  pendulum  swings  back  through  a  certain  angle, 
which  is  registered  by  an  index  as  before,  and  from  which  the 
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Tnaxiimnn  velocity  of  the  centre  of  percussion  of  the  pendulum  can 
be  calculated  as  before  hy  equation  3.  Let  r'  now  denote  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  suspension  to  the  axis  of  the  gun,  and  P 
the  pressure  exerted  by  the  explosive  gas  at  any  instant;  the  total 

impulse  exerted  by  the  gas  is  /  V  dt]  and  the  angidar  impulse 

f' '  I  '2  di]  which  being  equated  to  the  angular  momentum  pro- 
duced in  the  pendulum^  gives 

^/P^.  =  «P. (7.) 

in  which  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  B  does  not  now  include  the 
weight  of  the  ball.    The  impulse  exerted  by  the  powder  is  therefore 

^'^'=^^' («•) 

and  the  velocity  of  the  ball  h  on  leaving  the  gun  is  consequently 


/ 


glYdt      ^Yl 

»  ^-^  -£ -  — - 


*'  =  -^=^ ('•) 


The  energy  exerted  by  the  exploding  powder  is 

/p..=|^+^,. m 

of  which  the  portions  communicated  to  the  ball  and  to  the  pendidum 
are  indicated  by  the  two  terms^  being  in  the  ratio 

6v":BV'::B?:67^ (11.) 

In  the  preceding  calculations^  the  momentxmi  and  eneigy  pro- 
duced in  the  explosive  gaaes  themselves  are  not  considered;  but  it 
is  very  doubtful  whether  any  attempt  to  take  them  into  account, 
hypothetical  as  it  must  be,  adds  to  the  practical  correctness  of  the 
result.  As  a  probable  approximation,  the  following  may  be  em- 
ployed : — Let  w  be  the  weight  of  powder  iised.  Divide  this  into 
two  parts  proportional  to  h  and  B,  viz. : — 

hw        J    Bw 

eonsider  the  smaller  part  to  move  with  half  the  velocity  of  B,  and 
the  larger  with  half  the  velocity  of  6;  that  is  to  say,  in  equatioiia 
7^  S,  and  9^  put. 
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/«0l 


instead  of  B, 


and  instead  of  b, 


B  + 


h  + 


hw 
2(6 +  B)' 


2(6 +  B)' J 


.(12.) 


The  equation  10,  in  its  original  form,  will  still  show  the  actual 
energies  of  the  pendulum  and  of  the  ball,  and  their  sum  j  but  that 
sum  will  be  exclusive  of  the  energy  exerted  in  giving  motion  to  the 
explosive  gases  themselves. 

The  ballistic  pendulum  was  invented  by  Robins,  celebrated  for 
his  investigationfl  on  gunnery.     (See  p.  649.) 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

MOTIONS  OF  PLIABLE   BODIE& 

G08.  Naiora  of  the  s«¥jeci|  TibratiMi.^Tlie  motion  of  each  par- 
ticle of  a  pliable  body  may  always  be  resolved  into  three  components: 
that  which  it  has  in  common  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body, 
Ijeing  the  motion  due  to  tiunslation  of  the  whole  body;  that  which 
it  has  about  the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  the  body,  being  the  motion  dne 
to  rotation  of  the  wholtf  body;  and  a  third  component,  being  the 
motion  due  to  alterations  of  the  volume  and  figure  of  the  body  and 
of  its  parts.  This  third  component  is  alone  to  be  considered  in  the 
present  chapter. 

The  cinenuUical  branch  of  the  present  subject, — ^that  is  to  say, 
the  branch  which  comprehends  the  relations  amongst  the  displace- 
ments of  the  particles  in  a  strained  solid  from  their  free  positions, 
and  the  strains  or  disfigurements  of  its  parts  accompanying  snch 
displacements, — ^has  already  been  treated  of  generally  in  Articles 
248,  249,  250,  260,  and  261 ;  with  reference  to  bending,  in  part  of 
293,  part  of  300,  301,  part  of  303,  part  of  304,  part  of  307,  part  of 
309,  part  of  312,  and  part  of  319;  with  reference  to  twisting,  in 
part  of  321  and  part  of  322; — ^and  again  with  reference  to  bending, 
in  part  of  Article  340.   (See  p.  657.) 

The  dynamical  branch  of  the  subject  has  been,  to  a  certain  extent 
anticipated  in  Article  244,  where  reeiltence  is  defined ;  in  Article 
252,  vfhere  poteTitial  energy  of  elasticity  is  defined  ;*  in  Articles  266 
and  269,  which  relate  to  the  resilience  of  a  stretched  bar  and  the 
effect  of  a  sudden  puU;  in  Article  305,  winch  relates  to  the  reailieneB 
of  a  beam;  in  Article  306,  which  relates  to  the  effect  of  a  suddenly 
applied  transverse  load;  and  in  Article  323,  which  relates  to  the 
resilience  o/an  axle. 

The  motions  due  to  strains  amongst  the  particles  of  pliable  bodies 
being  all  of  limited  extent,  and  consisting  in  changes  of  the  dis- 
placement of  each  particle  from  the  position  which  it  would  occupy 
in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  which  displacement  is  limited  and  gene- 
rally small,  are  of  the  kind  called  vibratioks,  and  are  more  or  less 

*  In  Article  262^  the  first  emplojment  of  this  function  is  correctly  ascribed  to  Mr. 
G'een;  but  it  U  right  also  to  mention,  that  its  ase  was  icd^eodently  di300T«nd  by 
M.  ClafcjTon. 
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analogous  to  the  oscillations  already  treated  of  in  Articles  5i2  and 
543. 

The  complete  theory  of  vibration  embraces  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  production  and  transmission  of  sound,  and  all  those  of  the  pro- 
pagation of  light,  as  well  as  those  of  the  visible  and  tangible  vibra- 
tions of  bodies.  Many  of  its  branches  are  foreign  to  the  objects  of 
this  treatise ;  and  therefore  in  the  present  chapter  there  will  be 
given  only  an  outline  of  the  general  principles  of  the  theory  of 
vibration,  and  an  explanation  of  such  of  its  applications  as  are  of 
importance  in  practical  mechanics. 

609.  iM»chroBMi»  Ti¥niti«a«  of  an  elastic  body  are  those  in  which 
each  particle  of  the  body  performs  a  complete  oscillation  in  the 
same  period  of  time,  so  that  all  the  particles  return  to  the  same 
relative  situations  at  the  end  of  each  equal  period  of  time,  and  that 
whether  the  oscillations  are  of  greater  or  of  less  amplitude.  Iso- 
chronous vibrations  being  communicated  •to  the  ear  produce  the 
sensation  of  a  sound  of  uniform  pitch,  or  musical  tone.  In  order 
that  oscillations  of  different  amplitudes  may  be  performed  by  equal 
masses  in  the  same  time,  it  is  evidently  necessary  that  the  forces 
under  which  they  are  performed  should  be  propartioTial,  and  directly 
opposed,  to  ifie  displacements  at  each  instant.  This  is  the  condition 
OF  ISOCHRONISM,  and  has  already  been  illustrated  in  Articles  542, 
543,  544,  545,  and  557,  Example  III.,  for  the  case  of  a  single  par- 
ticle acted  on  by  a  single  force,  and  in  Article  598  for  the  analogous 
case  of  a  gyrating  rigid  body,  where  angular  is  substituted  for  linear 
dis{>lacement,  and  a  couple  for  a  force.  To  express  that  condition 
by  an.  equation  suited  to  the  present  class  of  questions,  let  W-;-^ 
be  the  mass  of  a  particle,  ^  its  displacement  from  its  position  of 
equilibrium  at  any  given  instant,  F  an  unbalanced  force  by  which 
it  is  urged  directly  towards  that  position,  and  a*  a  numerical  con- 
stant, expressed  as  a  square  for  reasons  which  will  presently  appear; 
then  the  condition  of  isochronism  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

F=..:^; (1.) 

an  equation  identical  with  equation  1  of  Article  542 ;  while  from 
equation  4  of  the  same  Article  it  appears  that  the  number  of  double 
oscillations  per  second  is  expressed  by 


a 

and  the  period  of  a  double  oscillation  by 

l_2cr 

n~"   a 


,(2.) 
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All  the  equations  of  Article  5i2  and  Article  557,  Example  111, 
are  made  applicable  to  the  present  case^  by  substituting  respectiyely 
for 

QorQ,,     Q,,     roraj,,    x, 

F„  F,        8„         >,  rei^)ectivel7, 

where  Fj  represents  the  maximum  force,  corresponding  to  >i,  the 
maximum  displacement,  or  semi-amplitude;  consequently,  if  in 
order  to  make  the  formulie  more  general  we  represent  by  t^  any 
instant  of  time  at  which  the  particle  reaches  the  extremity  of  an 
oscillation,  we  have 

I  =  \  cos  a  {i-t^); 


^J.-J....\Z[).} ('•) 


-7  =  -  a  Jj  sin  a  (< 

When  the  restoring  force  correq)onding  to  a  given  displacement 
is  known,  the  constant  d'  is  computed  by  the  foimula 

wa  ' ^^ 

in  which  the  negative  sign  denotes,  that  although  F  being  oontrsiy 
to  2  in  direction,  their  quotient  is  implicitly  n^;ative,  it  is  to  have 
that  negativity  reversed  and  to  be  treated  as  positive. 

The  equations  2  and  4  show,  that  the  square  of  the  number  (^ 
oadUations  made  by  a  pa/i-ttcle  vi  a  second,  is  inversely  as  the  mass  If 
the  particle,  and  directly  as  the  raiio  of  tlte  restoring  force  to  the  dii* 
placement. 

610.  TikratlMis  of  «  Mam  h«M  kj  «  Ugkt  Spites.— The  deflection 
of  a  straight  spnng  or  elastic  beam  under  any  load  is  given  by  the 
equations  of  j^jiicle  303  for  those  cases  in  wMch  it  is  sensibly  pro- 
portional to  the  load. 

The  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  spring,  if  not  affected  by  a 
lateral  transverse  load  (for  example,  if  it  is  placed  Teitically),  may 
be  straight ;  or  if  there  be  a  permanent  transverse  load,  that  posi- 
tion may  be  more  or  less  deflected.  In  either  case,  the  production 
of  an  independent  deflection,  I,  of  the  point  for  which  deflectionp 
are  computed  by  the  formulse,  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the 
position  of  equilibrium,  provided  the  limits  of  perfect  elastici^  are 
not  exceeded,  causes  the  spiing  to  exert  a  restoring  force  F,  mose 
value  is  found  by  applying  to  this  case  equation  4  of  Artide  303; 
that  is  to  say, 

^__  n'^Fc»     .    y_      yi^E6AV 

»'E6A'  •  •      -        ^^f      "'  j, (^ 

=  — /J  for  brevity's  sake ; 
In  which/may  be  called  the  stiffness  of  the  spring. 
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Now  suppose  that  there  is  attached  to  the  point  of  the  spring  for 
which  I  is  calculated,  a  mass  W  -?-  ^,  in  comparison  with  which  the 
mass  of  the  spring  is  inappreciably  small.  Then  if  that  mass  be 
drawn  to  one  side  or  to  the  other  of  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and 
lefi  free  to  vibrate,  the  spring  will  make  it  vibrate  according  to  the 
law  already  explained  in  Article  609 ,  putting  for  the  constant  a 
the  value 

'§ (2.) 

If  the  mass  gyrates  about  a  fixed  axis  traversing  its  centre  of 
gravity,  let  I  denote  the  distance  from  that  axis  to  the  point  upon 
which  the  spring  acts ;  then  in  the  equations  of  motion,  substitu- 
tions are  to  be  made  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  598, 
when  the  above  equation  becomes 


«=\/^ 


■■=V'^- 


(3.) 


If  the  mass  oscillates  about  a  fixed  axis  not  traversing  its  centre 
of  gravity,  the  above  equation  is  still  applicable,  when  the  proper 
Talue  is  put  for  the  moment  of  inertia  I, 

The  restoring  cottple  F  Z  for  a  gyrating  body  may  be  supplied  by 
the  resistance  of  a  rod  or  wire  to  torsion ;  in  which  caae/l  is  to  be 
taken  to  represent  the  ratio  of  the  moment  of  torsion  to  the  angle 
of  torsion,  which,  for  a  cylindrical  rod  or  wire,  is  given  in  Ai-ticlo 
322,  case  2,  equation  4,  viz. : — 

•^         i         S2x' ^^'^ 

X  being  the  length,  and  h  the  diameter  of  the  rod  or  wire,  and  0 
the  co-efficient  of  transverse  elasticity  of  the  material. 

By  the  aid  of  the  principles  here  explained,  experiments  on  the 
numbers  of  vibrations  per  second  made  by  springs  and  wires  loaded 
with  masses  great  in  proportion  to  the  masses  of  the  springs  and 
wii^es,  may  be  used  to  determine  the  co-efficients  of  elasticity  E 
and  C. 

611.  Superposition  •£  SauUi  MotioBs. — If  the  restoring  force  of 
a  particle  for  vibrations  in  a  given  direction  be  opposite  and  pro- 
portional to  the  displacement,  and  if  the  same  be  the  case  for  one 
or  more  other  directions  of  vibration,  then  for  a  displacement 
which  is  the  resultant  of  two  or  more  displacements  in  the  given 
directions,  the  force  acting  on  the  particle  will  evidently  be  the 
resultant  of  the  separate  forces  corresponding  to  the  component 
displacements,  and  the  velocity  the  resultant  of  the  component 
▼elocitiea. 
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This  is  called  tlie  principle  of  the  suPERPOSinOK  of  small 

HOTIONS. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  of  Article  609  is  the  same  for  the  difierent 
directions  of  the  component  displacements,  the  component  vihra- 
tions  will  not  only  be  isochronous  in  themselves,  but  isochronous 
with  each  other,  or  simultaneous,  and  so  abo  will  be  the  resultant 
vibration.  This  has  already  been  sufficiently  illustrated  in  Articles 
542  and  543,  where  circular  and  elliptic  oscillations  are  treated  as 
compounded  of  a  pair  of  straight  oscillations  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  oscillation  of  a 
mass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  stiffiiess  is  the  same  for 
all  directions  of  deflection. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  has  different  values  for  the  different  direc- 
tions of  the  component  vibrations,  they  will  no  longer  be  isochronous 
with  each  other;  the  resultant  reatoriog  force  will  not  at  every 
instant  act  directly  towards  the  position  of  equilibrium,  and  the 
resultant  vibration  will  take  place  in  a  complex  curve  which  may 
have  a  great  variety  of  figures.  For  example,  let  a  mass  W  ^  ^  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  cross  section  is  a  rectangle  of 
unequal  dimensions,  so  that  its  stiffness  is  different  for  displace- 
ments in  the  directions  of  two  rectangular  axes,  denoted  by  x  and 
y.  Let  ^  ^,  be  the  two  values  of  the  stiffness  of  the  spring  for 
tliose  two  directions  of  displacement ;  and  let  S  and  «  denote  com- 
ponent displacements  in  those  two  directions  respectively,  and  6i 
and  fii  their  maximum  values  or  semi-amplitudes.  Then  the  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  the  mass  are  the  followinpf : — 


where 


g  =  g,cosa,(«-«Jn  ,^. 

«.  =  Vw  ^  ^'  =  Vw'^ ^^'^ 


and  t^^g  and  t^^  are  two  arbitrary  constants.     Thus  the  nimibeTS  in 
a  second  of  tie  two  series  of  component  vibrations,  vit, 

"*'  =  ft'  '''  =  ft' (^> 

are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  stiffnesses  of  the  spring 
in  the  directions  of  the  two  rectangular  axes;  that  is,  they  are 
proportional  to  its  thicknesses  in  these  two  directions  respectively. 
If  n,  and  n,  are  commensurable,  the  path  of  the  vibrating  mass 
is  a  closed  curve ;  for  example,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  if  n,  = 
2  n„  that  path  is  such  a  curve  as  is  represented  in  fig.  243.    If  fij 
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ADd  n,  are  incommensm^ble,  the  path  is  of  indefinite  length ;  but 
in  every  case  it  is  wholly  inscribed  within  the  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  the  amplitudes  2  li,  2  ni,  of  the  component  vibrational 

612.  TikrattoiM  not  ii«ciur*B««s  can  only 
be  expressed  mathematically  by  conceiving 
them  to  be  compounded  of  a  number  of 
superposed  vibrations,  each  isochronous  in 
itself;  but  not  isochronous  with  each  other, 
as  in  the  last  example  of  the  preceding 
Article ;  and  the  forces  under  which  such 
vibrations  take  place  are  in  like  manner  to 
be  conceived  to  be  resolved  into  component  j-  2^^ 
forces,  each  proportional  to  a  parallel  com- 

ponent  of  the  displacement.  The  art  of  resolving  displacements  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  into  components,  each  of  which  separately 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  isochronism,  is  a  mathematical  process 
which  it  yill  not  be  necessary  to  exemplify  in  this  treatise. 

613.  Tl¥ratloBS  of  an  Elastic  Body  In  Oenenil. — The  general 
equations  of  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  body  are  found  by  the  aid 
of  D'Alembert's  principle  (Article  568),  by  conceiving  the  body  to 
be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  or  other  regularly 
shaped  molecules,  and  equating  the  components  of  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  momentum  of  each  molecule  to  the  corresponding  com* 
ponents  of  the  restoring  force  caused  by  the  internal  stresses, 
tohich  restoring  force,  /or  eacli  molecule,  is  at  each  instant  equal  and 
opposiie  to  the  share  belonging  to  thai  molecule^  of  a  distributed  ex- 
ternal  load  that  wovld,  in  a  stale  of  equilibrium,  prodtice  the  actual 
state  of  disfigurement  of  the  body  at  Sie  instcmt.  The  condition  of 
isochronism  is  expressed  by  making  each  restoring  force  propor- 
tional and  opposite  to  the  cfisplacement  of  the  molecule  to  which  it 
is  applied ;  and  the  displacements,  velocities,  and  forces  for  vibra- 
tions not  isochronous  are  expressed  by  sums  of  series  of  corre- 
sponding quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations. 

By  the  application  of  D'Alembert's  principle  as  stated  above, 
every  equation  concerning  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  under 
external  forces  distributed  amongst  its  molecules  can  be  converted 
into  a  corresponding  equation  concerning  its  vibration. 

Example  I.  General  DiffererUial  Equations.  —  In  Article  116, 
illustrated  by  fig.  58,  are  given  the  equations  of  internal  equili- 
brium (2.)  of  an  elastic  solid  for  a  rectangular  molecule  dxdydz, 
expressing  the  three  components  of  the  external  force  per  unit  of 
volume  of  that  molecule,  in  terms  of  the  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponents of  the  internal  forces  arising  fi-om  the  vaiiations  of  the 
fidx  elementary  stresses,  pulls  being  considered  as  positive,  and 
thrusts  as  negative.     Those  equations  are  converted  into  general 
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This  is  called  the  principle  of  the  superposition  of  shall 

HOTIONS. 

If  the  co-efiSicient  a  of  Article  609  is  the  same  for  the  different 
directions  of  the  component  displacements,  the  component  vibra- 
tions will  not  only  be  isochronous  in  themselves,  but  isochronous 
with  each  other,  or  simuUaneottSf  and  so  also  will  be  the  resultant 
vibration.  This  has  already  been  suflSiciently  illustrated  in  Articles 
542  and  543,  where  circular  and  elliptic  oscillations  are  treated  as 
compounded  of  a  pair  of  straight  oscillations  in  directions  perpen- 
dicular to  each  other.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  oscillation  of  a 
mass  placed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  stiffiiess  is  the  same  for 
all  directions  of  deflection. 

If  the  co-efficient  a  has  different  values  for  the  different  direc- 
tions of  the  component  vibrations,  they  will  no  longer  be  isochronous 
with  each  other;  the  resultant  restoring  force  will  not  at  every 
instant  act  directly  towards  the  position  of  equilibriimi,  and  the 
resultant  vibration  will  take  place  in  a  complex  curve  which  may 
have  a  great  variety  of  figures.  For  example,  let  a  mass  W  -=-  <7  be 
fixed  at  the  end  of  a  spring  whose  cross  section  is  a  rectangle  of 
unequal  dimensions,  so  that  its  stiffness  is  different  for  displace- 
ments in  the  directions  of  two  rectangular  axes,  denoted  by  x  and 
y.  Let  /,f  /y,  be  the  two  values  of  the  stiffness  of  the  spring  for 
those  two  directions  of  displacement ;  and  let  S  and  is  denote  com- 
ponent displacements  in  those  two  directions  respectively,  and  Si 
and  H]  their  maximum  values  or  semi-amplitudes.  Then  tiie  equa- 
tions of  motion  of  the  mass  are  the  followin*? : — 


5  =  £i  cos  a,{t-t^); 
where 


»  =  n,  COS  a,  {t-t^);)  ^  ' 


««  =  \/w''''  =  Vw' ^^^ 


and  <^^,  and  «<,j,  are  two  arbitrary  constanta     Thus  the  numbers  in 
a  second  of  the  two  series  of  component  vibrations,  viz., 

"*'  =  fe  ""'  =  ft' ^^'^ 

are  proportional  to  the  square  roots  of  the  stiffnesses  of  the  spring 
in  the  directions  of  the  two  rectangular  axes;  that  is,  they  are 
proportional  to  its  thicknesses  in  these  two  directions  respectively. 
If  n,  and  n,  are  commensurable,  the  path  of  the  vibrating  mass 
is  a  closed  curve ;  for  example,  to  take  the  simplest  case,  if  n,  = 
2  n^  that  path  is  such  a  curve  as  is  represented  in  fig.  243.    If  »j 
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ADd  n,  are  inoommensm-able,  the  path  is  of  indefinite  length ;  but 
in  every  case  it  is  wholly  inscribed  within  the  rectangle  whose 
sides  are  the  amplitudes  2  ii,  2  Vi,  of  the  component  vibrationsL 

612.  TArattoM  umt  M—chrommiU  can  only 
be  expressed  mathematically  by  conceiving 
them  to  be  compoimded  of  a  number  of 
superposed  vibrations,  each  isochronous  in 
itaelf,  but  not  isochronous  with  each  other, 
as  in  the  last  example  of  the  preceding 
Article;  and  the  forces  under  which  such 
Tibrations  take  place  are  in  like  manner  to 
be  conceived  to  be  resolved  into  component  ~    2^« 
forces,  each  proportional  to  a  parallel  com- 
ponent of  the  displacement.     The  art  of  resolving  displacements  of 
any  kind  whatsoever  into  components,  each  of  which  separately 
satisfies  the  conditions  of  isochronism,  is  a  mathematical  process 
which  it  vill  not  be  necessary  to  exemplify  in  this  treatise. 

613.  Tl¥ratl«M  of  «■  Elastic  Body  In  OcneniL — The  general 
equations  of  the  vibration  of  an  elastic  body  are  found  by  the  aid 
of  D'Alembert's  principle  (Article  568),  by  conceiving  the  body  to 
be  divided  into  indefinitely  small  rectangular  or  other  regularly 
shaped  molecules,  and  equating  the  components  of  the  rate  of  varia- 
tion of  momentum  of  each  molecule  to  the  corresponding  com* 
ponents  of  the  restoring  force  caused  by  the  internal  stresses^ 
which  restoring  force,  /or  eacfi  molecule,  is  at  each  instarit  equal  and 
opposite  to  the  share  belonging  to  that  molecule,  of  a  distributed  ex- 
ternal  load  that  vxndd,  in  a  state  of  equilibrium,  produce  the  actual 
state  of  dUfiguTemsrd  of  the  body  at  Sie  instant.  The  condition  of 
isochronism  is  expressed  by  making  each  restoring  force  pro}X)r- 
tional  and  opposite  to  the  cQsplacement  of  the  molecule  to  which  it 
is  applied ;  and  the  displacements,  velocities,  and  forces  for  vibra- 
tions not  isochronous  are  expressed  by  sums  of  series  of  corre- 
sponding quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations. 

By  the  application  of  D'Alembert's  principle  as  stated  above, 
every  equation  concerning  the  equilibrium  of  an  elastic  body  under 
external  forces  distributed  amongst  its  molecules  can  be  converted 
into  a  correi^nding  equation  concerning  its  vibration. 

Example  I.  Genercd  Differervtial  Equations, — In  Article  116, 
illustrated  by  fig.  58,  are  given  the  equations  of  internal  equili- 
brium (2.)  of  an  elastic  solid  for  a  rectangular  molecule  dx  dydz, 
expressing  the  three  components  of  the  external  force  per  unit  of 
volume  of  that  molecule,  in  terms  of  the  equal  and  opposite  com- 
ponents of  the  internal  forces  arising  from  the  valuations  of  the 
six  elementary  stresses,  pulls  being  considered  as  positive,  and 
thrusts  as  negative.     Those  equations  are  converted  into  general 
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equations  of  Tibration  of  the  same  molecule  bj  substitutingy  at  ih» 
righi-liand  sides  of  the  three  equations  respectively, 

for  0,  0,  Wy 


9 


d*n   to 


de' 


.(1.) 


to . 


\fhere  -  is  the  wom  per  unit  qfvdumey  and  g,  jj,  ^,  are  the  three 

components  of  the  displacement  of  the  molecule yrom  iisposiiim  of 
equilibrium. 

To  make  use  of  the  three  equations  thus  obtained,  each  of  the 
six  elementaiy  stresses  is  to  be  expixjssed  in  terms  of  the  six  ele- 
mentary strains  multiplied  by  the  proper  co-efficients  of  elasticity  of 
the  substance  (Article  253) ;  then  each  of  the  six  elementary  strains 
is  to  be  expressed  as  in  Article  250,  by  means  of  the  differential 
co-efficients  of  the  three  component  displacements  5>  *ii  ^  >  ^J^d  thus 
the  three  original  equations  ai'e  converted  into  three  linear  differen- 
tial equations  of  the  second  order  in  £,  w,  and  ^,  by  the  integration 
of  which,  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  each  pardcalar 
problem,  all  questions  respecting  vibration  are  solved.  It  is  un- 
necessaiy  here  to  enter  into  details  respecting  those  int^gratioiis. 
The  most  complete  compendium  of  the  processes  which  they  iu- 
volve  and  the  results  to  which  they  lead,  is  contained  in  M.  Lame's 
Xegons  sur  VElasticite  des  Corps  solides. 

Example  UL  Case  of  an  Axis  of  Vibration. — ^In  figs.  244  and  245, 


A  ji  %:  w  I 


Fig.  24i. 

B  9        .  D 


?^2Zi23;Lg2^5^2 


Fig.24& 

let  S  S  and  the  lines  pamllel  to  it  represent  a  series  of  planei 
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parallel  to  each  oiher,  and  let  the  mode  of  vibration  of  the  partides 
of  the  body  be  such,  that  all  the  particles  in  any  one  of  those  planes 
have  equal  displacements  in  parallel  directions  at  the  same  instantb 
A  straight  line  O  X,  perpendicular  to  all  those  sur£Etces,  may  be 
caUed  an  cuds  qfvibrcUion.  Let  the  displacement  of  each  particle, 
denoted  at  any  instant  by  I,  take  place  in  a  direction  making  an 
an^e  ^  with  O  X,  in  the  plane  oi  xy,  so  that  its  component  dis- 
placements are 


5  =  ^^?^^' I (2.) 

11  =  J  sin  ^.  J  ^    ' 


In  the  condition  of  equilibrium,  conceive  a  square  prism  to  extend 
along  the  axis  O  X,  as  in  fig.  244^  and  to  be  divided  into  cubical 

molecules,  each  of  the  volume  dxdi/dz,  and  mass  —  dxdydz. 

At  a  given  instant  in  the  state  of  vibration,  let  those  molecules  be 
displaced  in  the  manner  shown  in  fig.  24 o,  the  displacement  of  each 
point  in  each  molecule  depending,  according  to  some  law  yet  to  be 
determined,  upon  the  lapse  of  time  and  upon  the  distance,  when  in 
a  state  of  equilibrium,  of  the  plane  of  equsd  displacement  containing 
it  from  O^  which  distance  is  denoted  by  x]  that  is,  let 

^  =  function  of  (<,  x) (3.) 

Then  it  is  evident,  that  each  molecule,  originally  cubical,  becomes 
directly  strained  and  distorted ;  the  direct  strain  along  x  (an  elonga- 
tion if  positiye)  being  represented  at  any  instant  by 

dl      dl 


«  = 


dx      dx 


cos^; (4.) 


and  the  distortion^  in  the  plane  of  x  y,  by 

J'  =  X~  =-7-8in^ (5.) 

dx      dx  ^   ' 

The  vibrating  substance  will  be  supposed  to  be  iaotropic  as  to 
elasticity,  according  to  the  definition  given  in  Article  25^ y  A  being 
its  direct  and  C  its  transverse  elasticity.  Then  at  a  given  plane  of 
equal  displacement,  and  at  a  given  instant,  there  is  a  direct  stress 
(tension  being  positive)  of  the  intensity 

^"=^-=^5^  =  ^^'^'' <«•) 

and  a  tangential  stress  of  the  intensity 

dx         dx 


i'.  =  C'  =  cfe=:Cjism#; (7.) 


.(8.) 
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and  applying  to  these  data  the  reasoning  of  the  preceding  example, 
we  find  that  the  components  of  the  moving  force,  per  unit  of  volume^ 
acting  on  a  given  molecule,  at  a  given  instant,  are  as  follows : — 

Longitudinal,  Q,  =  A  ^— |  ^  A  -j-j  cos  i; 

transverse,  Q,  =  C  -~~  =  C  -^-^  sin  tf ; 

so  that  if  we  make 

lA^a^;9G^      

we  find  for  the  equations  of  vibration, 

longitudinal,  _=,a«_J. (lo.) 

transverse,  —  =  ^^ (H.) 

The  genei*al  integral  of  those  two  equations  is  given  by  the  pair  of 
equations, 

i  =  (p{at  +  x)  +  yKat^x);)  ^^g.) 

where  0,  yp,  x,  ^,  represent  any/unctions  tvhatsoever.  But  to  obtain 
definite  results,  which  can  be  used  in  calculation,  the  conditions  of 
isochronism  are  to  be  applied ;  and  they  lead  to  the  following  con- 
sequences : — 

First,  in  order  that  vibrations  may  be  isochronous,  the  restoiioj^ 
force  must  act  along  the  direction  of  vibration ;  that  is,  we  must 
have 

Q, :  Q, : :  cos  ^  :  sin  t; (13.) 

and  because  for  every  known  substance,  A  and  0  are  unequal,  this 
condition  can  only  be  fulfilled  when  either  cos  ^or  sin  /  is  nothing; 
that  is  to  say,  in  an  isotropic  substance,  isochronous  vibrations  an 
either  wlhoUy  Umgitvdindl,  or  wholly  transverse, 

SeconcRy,  the  moving  force  acting  on  a  particle  must  be  propor- 
tional and  opposite  to  its  displacement ;  a  condition  expr^sed  for 
longitudinal  and  transverse  vibrations  respectively,  by 
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wbere  ft*  and  V*  are  two  arbitrary  positive  constants.  The  most 
convenient  way  of  expressing  those  constants,  for  reasons  which 
^will  afterwards  appear,  is  the  following : — 


/    9 


^  and  X'  being  arbitrary  lengths.  Then  it  is  easily  seen,  that  to 
«atisfy  the  equations  14  and  15,  the  displacements  must  be  expressed 
as  follows : — 

g  =  5,-cos^(«-a^)-oo8^(«-<i,); (16.) 

»  =  «i-cos-^(aj  — «;)-cos-^(<  — ^o). (17.) 

{„  Hi,  \  ^%  Xq,  Xf^  t^  and  ^o  being  arbitrary  constants,  having  values 
depending  on  the  circums1»nces  of  each  particular  problem.  These 
constants  have  the  following  meanings : — 

Si  and  Hi  are  the  maximtMn  gemi-amplUudes  of  vibration. 

and  2 — -,  are  the  periodic  times  of  a  complete  oscillation. 

X  and  x'  are  the  distances  (for  the  longitudinal  and  transverse 
vibrations  respectively)  between  a  pair  of  planes  in  which  the 
particles  are  in  the  same  pJiase  of  vibration  at  the  same  instant; 
fiuch  as  the  planes  A  and  E  in  figs.  244,  245. 

Nodal  planes  are  planes  in  which  the  particles  have  no  displace- 

X       x' 
ment,  x  —  x^ox  x  —  x'^  being  an  odd  multiple  of—  or  — .    Their 

X       x' 
distance  apart  is  ^  or  ~  (A,  C,  and  E,  in  the  figures). 

Ventral  planes  are  those  of  maximum  displacement,  x  —  fl^iy  or 
X      x' 
X  —  o/q,  being  a  multiple  of  a  ^^  o  (fi  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  figures).   They 

lie  midway  between  the  nodal  planes. 

The  following  quantities  for  isochronous  vibrations  are  deduced 
from  equations  16  and  17  : — For  longitudinal  vibrations, 


velocityof )  rfg         2xa,         2»,         v     .   2«-a,.     .. 
apartide,}di  =  --ir^*''^ir(*--^>"^— <'-^)^ 

du-ect  strain,  ^= — r-'5ism  — («-%)  •oos-y-(<-^). 

For  transveise  vibrations, 

80 


(18.) 
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Distortion,  -y-  =  —  — 7  Ui  •  sin -—  («-afo)'oos— -r-  (*  ~  *o> 


m 


y ibrationB  may  exist  in  wMch  the  displacements,  strains,  velocities, 
and  forces,  are  the  resultants  of  combinations  of  isocibronoiis  vibia- 
tions,  haying  any  number  of  different  sets  of  arbitnay  constants^  and 
having  only  in  common  the  co-efficients  a  and  c 

The  results  of  the  pii-eceding  investigation,  so  &r  as  they  relate  to 
longitudinal  vibrations,  oro  aj^cable  to  fluids  as  well  as  to  solida 
Tremsverse  vibrations  are  impossible  in  fluids,  because  in  them  there 
is  no  transverse  elasticity. 

614.  w^YM  of  vibmtiMi  consist  in  the  transmission  of  a  vibra- 
toiy  state  from  particle  to  particle  through  a  body.  Let  OX  denote 
the  direction  in  whidi  the  vibratory  state  is  tnunamitted,  beings  as 
in  the  last  Article  and  its  figures,  an  cuoU  nf  «i6ro<i9fs  or  line  pcB> 
pendicular  to  a  series  of  surftuoes  of  simultaneous  and  equal  di^daoe- 
ment,  whioh  surfaces  do  not  now  remain  stetioDaiy,  but  advance 
from  particle  to  particle  with  a  velocity  called  the  wiocUy  of  trwMr 
tmimon  or  of  propagation.  With  respect  to  wave  motion  in  general, 
it  has  already  been  explained  in  Article  416,  that  the  condition  of 
motion  of  any  particle,  whose  distance  from  the  origin  is  a^  is 
expressed  by  a  function  of  a^^o^  where  t  is  the  time  elapsed  firom 
a  given  instant,  and  a  the  vdocUy  of  tran&aiMsion.  Applying  this 
to  the  displacements  in  longitucUnal  and  transverse  vibratioiis  re- 
spectively, we  find  the  equations 

6  =  ^(ae-«); 


6  =  ^(»«-«);i  /ix 


where  a  and  c  are  the  velocities  of  transmission  of  longitudinal  and 
transverse  vibrations  respectively.  Now  the  equations  1  have 
already  been  shown  in  Article  613  to  be  fonns  o£  tiM  integrals  of 
the  general  equations  of  vibratory  motion,  a  and  c  having  the  values 
there  given,  viz. : — 


-y/^:  .  =  v^. ...(., 


which  accordingly  are  the  reqiective  velodiaee  of  transmission  of 
waves  of  longitudinal  and  transverse  vibra^on  in  a  medium  whose 
weight  per  unit  of  volume  is  u?,  and  its  direct  and  transverse  elas- 
ticities A  and  0.  In  a  fluid,  for  which  0  =  0,  the  transmianon  of 
waves  of  transverse  vibration  is  impossible. 
It  may  here  be  observed,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  ezaetaesi  of 
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the  values  given  above  for  the  velocities  of  the  transmission  of 
waves,  that  the  surfaces  of  simtUtameaus  displacevtmt  (called  some- 
times wave-surfaces)  should  also  be  surfaces  of  equal  amplitude  of 
vibroiHon,  If  the  amplitude  varies  at  different  points  of  the  same 
wave-surface,  the  velocity  of  transmission  becomes  less  than  that 
given  by  the  equations  2,  according  to  a  law  which  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  explain  in  detail 

615.  TciMiiT  mi  0Miadk — Longitudinal  vibrations,  being  those 
which  can  be  transmitted  through  aU  substances,  solid  and  fluid, 
are  the  ordinary  means  of  transmitting  sound ;  so  that  the  velocity 
of  sound  in  a  given  medium  is  the  co-efficient  a  in  the  equations  2 
of  Article  614 ;  beins  the  velocity  which  a  body  would  acquire  in 
idling  from  the  height  A  -4-  2  19  j  that  is,  a  height  equal  to  half  the 
length  of  a  prism  of  the  substance  of  the  base  unity,  whose  weight 
is  equal  to  the  oo-cfficient  of  longitudinal  elasticity. 

TTie  velocity  of  sound,  as  determined  by  experiment,  is. 

In  water,  at  61°  Fahr..... 4,708  feet  per  second ; 
In  diy  air,  at  32°  Fahr....  1,092      

In  air  and  other  gases,  the  velocity  of  sound  depends  on  the  pres- 
sure, density,  and  temperature  in  the  following  manner : — ^When  a 
nearly  perfect  gas  has  its  density  dianged,  and  is  kept  at  a  constant 
temperature,  the  pressure  varies  nearly  in  proportion  to  the  density 
simply.  But  witn  every  change  of  density  which  takes  place  und«f 
circumstances  such  that  the  gas  cannot  gain  or  lose  heat  by  con- 
duction, a  variation  of  temperature  occurs  dependmg  on  the  change 
of  density  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  pressure,  instead  of  varying 
simply  as  the  density,  varies  as  a  power  of  the  density  higher  than 
the  first  Let  y  denote  the  index  of  that  power,  p  the  pressure^ 
and  w  the  density  of  the  gas ;  then 

p««^; (1.) 

so  that  the  co-efficient  of  elasticity  A  has  the  following  value : — -  ' 

A  =4^-^ (2.) 

dw        to  ^   ' 

The  value  of  the  index  y  for  air  is 

y  =  1-408; (3.) 

it  is  nearly  the  same  for  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbonic  oxide,  and 
other  nearly  perfect  cases;  but  hasT  smaller  values  for  carbonic  acid, 
sulphurous  acid,  and  other  gases  which  deviate  considerably  from 
the  perfectly  gaseous  condition, 
l^w,  if  jp  be  taken  in  pounds  on  the  square  foot,  and  to  in 
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potinds  per  cubic  foot,  and  if  T  be  the  temperature  of  tbe  air  in 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit  (see  Article  122), 

£==26214. ^-tJ^^.  /4) 

and  for  gases  nearly  perfect  in  general,  if  p^  represent  one  atmo- 
sphere— ^that  is,  2116*4  lb&  per  square  foot, — and  w^  the  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot  of  the  gas  at  32^  Fahrenheit,  and  under  that  pressure 

p      p,    T  +  46r'2  , 

whence  the  velocity  of  sound  in  a  nearly  perfect  gaa  is 

and  in  air 


616.  iMpMt  wuUL  Ptuwmi  Pile  l^rtiriiis. — ^The  impact  or  blow 
of  a  body  which  has  acquired  momentum  by  the  action  of  a  certain 
force  during  a  greater  time,  is  used  to  overcome  a  greater  force 
during  a  less  time;  as  when  the  ram  of  a  pile  engine,  having 
acquit  momentum  by  the  action  of  its  weight  duiing  a  short  but 
sensible  interval  of  time,  overcomes  the  resistance  of  a  pile  to  being 
driven,  many  times  greater  than  l^e  weight  of  the  ram,  and  duiing 
an  interval  too  short  to  be  measured. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  times  could  be  ascertained,  the  ratio  of  the 
forces  could  be  inferred  from  it ;  but  as  one  of  the  times  is  always 
insensibly  short,  the  ratio  of  the  forces  has  to  be  computed  from 
the  spaces  through  which  they  act,  by  considering  how  the  energjf 
of  the  blow  is  distributed. 

Let  W  be  the  weight  of  the  ram ;  h,  the  height  from  whidi  it 
&lls.    Then 

WA 

is  the  energy  of  the  blow. 
That  energy  is  employed — 

1.  In  compressing  the  ram  ; 

2.  In  compressing  the  pile ; 

3.  In  giving  actual  energy  of  motion  to  the  ram  and  pDe; 

4.  In  driving  the  pile  agunst  the  resistance  of  the  ground. 

The  compression  of  the  ram  is  inappreciable  in  practice ;  and  ao 
a}so  are  the  velocities  of  the  ram  and  pile  after  the  collision.     The 
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second  and  fourth  ways  of  expending  the  energy  have  therefore 
alone  to  be  considered. 

Let  R  be  the  effective  resistance  of  the  ground ;  that  is^  its  total 
resistance  less  the  weights  of  the  pile  and  ram.  Let  S  be  the  area  of 
the  head  of  the  pile,  and  P  the  pressure  exerted  at  any  instant 
between  it  and  the  ram.  At  first,  P  is  nothing;  it  increases  as  the 
pile  becomes  compressed,  until  at  length  it  becomes  equal  to  B ; 
then  the  compression  of  tiie  pile  ceases ;  it  begins  to  penetrate  into 
the  ground,  and  continues  to  do  so  untH  the  energy  of  the  blow  is 

R 

all  expended.     The  mean  value  of  P  is  -5.     The  distance  through 

which  it  is  overcome  in  compressing  the  pile  is  the  compression  due 

"D  T 

to  its  maximum  value,  viz.,  ^=-5-,  where  E  is  the  modulus  of  elastic 

city  of  the  pile,  and  L  the  length  of  a  post,  which,  if  uniformly 
compressed  throughout  its  length,  would  be  as  much  shortened  aa 
the  pile.  Considering  that  the  pile  is  held  in  a  great  measure  by 
fiictiou  against  its  sides,  L  may  be  made  equal  to  half  its  length. 

T>  J  T 

Then  the  work  performed  in  compressing  the  pile  is  o^prs  ;  ^^i 

the  work  performed  in  driving  it  deeper  is  R  a;,  where  x  is  the 
depth  through  which  it  is  driven  by  a  blow ;  and  equating  these  to 
the  energy  of  the  blow,  we  find 

^*  =  fm  ■"  ^« <^) 

When  X  has  been  ascertained  by  observation,  R  is  found  by  solving 
a  quadratic  equation,  viz., 

FQes  are  in  general  driven  till  R  amounts  to  between  2,000  and 
3,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  of  the  area  of  head  S,  and  are  loaded 
with  from  200  to  1,000  lbs.  per  square  inch  ;  so  that  the  factor  of 
safety  is  from  10  to  3. 

The  overcoming  of  any  resistance  by  blows  is  analogous  to  the 
example  here  given,  which  is  extracted,  and  somewhat  modified, 
from  a  section  by  Mr.  Airy  in  Dr.  Whewell's  treatise  on  Mechanic& 
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MOTIONS  OF  FLUIDa 


617.  i^iTiiiM  •r  the  itaiiN|M;t. — ^The  principles  of  dyTUkjmes,  w 
applied  to  fivddB,  so  far  as  small  and  rapid  changes  of  densily  are 
oonoemed,  have  already  been  discussed  under  the  head  of  vibratoiy 
motions.  Now  the  only  changes  of  density  which  occur  during 
the  motions  of  liquids  are  small  and  rapid ;  so  that  in  the  present 
chapter  those  motions  of  liquids  are  alone  to  be  considered  in  which 
the  density  is  constant^  and  whose  ciuematical  principles  hare  been 
treated  of  in  Pftrt  III.,  Chapter  III,  Section  2.  In  the  motions  of 
SfoseB,  great  and  continuous  changes  of  density  occur,  such  as  those 
whose  cinematical  principles  have  been  treated  of  in  section  3  of 
the  chapter  already  referred  to ;  and  the  dynamical  laws  of  motions 
affected  by  such  chan^  hare  still  to  be  considered.  One  mode  of 
division,  therefore,  of  hydrodynamics,  is  founded  on  the  disttnetion 
between  the  motions  of  Uquidfl^  regarded  as  of  constant  dendtj,  azkd 
those  of  gases. 

Another  mode  of  division  is  founded  on  the  distinction  between 
motions  not  sensibly  affected  by  friction,  and  those  which  are  so 
afifected.  The  motions  of  fluids  not  sensibly  affected  by  friction, 
and  therefore  governed  by  pressure  and  weight  only,  teke  place 
according  to  laws  which  are  exactly  known;  so  that  any  difficulty 
which  exists  in  tracing  their  consequences,  in  particular  cases,  arises 
from  mathematical  intricacy  alone.  The  laws  of  the  friction  of 
fluids,  on  the  other  hand,  are  only  known  approximately  and 
empirically;  and  the  mode  of  operation  of  that  force  amongst  the 
particles  of  a  fluid  is  not  yet  thoroughly  understood;  so  that  the 
solution  of  a  particular  probl^aa  has  often  to  be  deduced,  not  from 
first  principles  representing  the  condensed  results  of  all  experience, 
but  fVom  experiments  of  a  special  dass,  suited  to  the  problem  under 
consideration. 

The  laws  of  the  mutual  impulses  exerted  between  masses  of  fluid 
and  solid  sur&ces  require  to  be  considered  separately. 

The  following  is  the  division  of  the  subject  of  this  chapter  ;— 
I.  Motions  of  Liquids  imder  Gravity  and  Pressure  alons^ 
II.  Motions  of  Gases  under  Gravity  and  Pressure  alone. 

III.  Motions  of  Liquids  affected  by  Friction. 

JV.  Motions  of  Gases  affected  by  Friction. 
V.  Mutual  Impulses  of  Fluid  Masses  and  Solid  Surfacea 
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SBGTioif  1. — MoHoTis  qf  Liquids  toiAotU  Friction, 

618.  Ctoncrai  B«imift«u»— In  Articles  4U  and  il5  have  been 
given  the  three  general  equations,  by  which  the  rates  of  vaxiatioa 
of  the  components  of  the  velocity  of  an  individual  particle  of  liquid 
are  expressed  in  terms  of  those  of  the  velocity  at  a  point  given  in 
position  j  and  in  Article  412  has  been  given  the  equation  qfoonr 
iinuity  which  connects  the  components  of  the  latter  velocity  with 
each  other.  To  obtain  the  general  dynamical  equations  of  the 
motion  of  a  liquid,  the  first  thi^  equations  are  to  be  converted  into 
expressions  for  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  components  of  the  mo« 
mmJbum  of  a  partide,  and  the  lesolts  equated  to  the  unbalanced 
foroes  whioh  act  upon  it 

Let  dmdydn  denote  the  vohime  of  a  rectangular  molecule,  and 
p  the  intoudty  of  the  pressure  of  the  liquid  at  a  point  whose  oo- 
ordinatet  are  x,f,z.  Lei  «  be  vertical,  and  positive  downwards. 
w  being  used  to  denote  one  of  the  components  of  the  velocity  at  a 
point,  the  symbol  ^  will  now  be  employed  to  denote  the  vmgikt  of 
on  WMt  ofvclumfB,  Then  the  forces  by  which  the  molecule  is  acted 
upon  are 

along a^  —  j^.  dxdydt;  along  y,  — -j^'dxdydz; 


along «,  (e  —  -^j  dxdydz 


(1-) 


Let  the  rates  of  variatian  of  the  components  of  the  momentum  of 

the  molecule  be  found  by  multiplying  the  three  rates  of  variation 

of  the  components  of  the  velocity  in  Article  415,  equation  2,  each  by 

#  dx dy  d  z 
;  then  equatiog  these  respectively  to  the  three  forces  in 

equation  1  above,  dividing  hjdxdydz,w>9Ato  reduce  the  equa- 
tion to  the  unit  of  volume,  and  then  by  ;,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
the  unit  of  weight,  the  following  results  are  obtained  : — 

dp  1    d^i  lidu,  du  .  du  .  du\ 

tdx  g    df  g\dt  dx  dy  d» )  ' 

dp  1    d^n  Ifdv,  dv.  dv.  dv\         .^. 

(dy  g    df  g  {  dt  dx  dy  d»)         ^   ' 

-       dp  1    d^i  I  ( dw  .  dw,  dto  .  dw\ 

^dz  g    df  g[dt  dx  dy  dz) 

Combining  with  Uiose  three  equations  of  motion  the  equation  of 
continuity,  viz* ;— • 
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du      dv      dto     ^  ,^^ 

r.+j^+j^-''' t^) 

we  have  the  data  for  solving  all  dynamical  questions  as  to  liquids 
wiihont  friction.  These  equations  are  adapted  to  the  case  of  sioady 
tnoHonhj  making 

as  in  Article  413. 

619.  l^TMiMic  wumidm — ^The  quotient  -  is  what  is  called  the  hdghiy 

or  heady  due  to  the  preeswre;  that  is,  the  height  of  a  column  of  tlie 
liquid,  of  the  uniform  specific  gravity  e,  whose  weight  per  unit  of 
ba£ie  would  be  equal  to  the  pressure  p.  ISTow  as  the  vertical  ordinate 
«  is  measured  posiiivdy  downwanrde  from  a  datum  horizontal  plane, 
e2  is  the  weight  of  a  column  of  liquid  per  omit  of  base  extending 
down  from  that  plane  to  a  particle  under  consideration;  p  —  < z  is 
the  difference  between  the  intensity  of  the  actual  pressure  at  that 
particle  and  the  pressure  due  to  its  depth  below  t^e  datum  hori* 
zontal  plane;  and 

f-«=* (1) 

is  the  height  or  head  due  to  that  difference  of  intensittfy  being  what 
will  be  termed  the  dynamic  head.  When  z  is  measured  positively 
upvxx/rda  from  a  datum  horizontal  plane,  its  sign  is  to  be  changed  ; 
so  that  the  expression  for  the  dynamic  head  in  that  case  becomes 

f+«  =  * (2.) 


620.  QcDcnd  l^TBSHilc  EqaattoDs  In  Terms  mi  l^rBamtc 

K  instead  of  the  rates  of  variation  of  the  pressure  in  the  equations 
2  of  Article  618,  there  are  substituted  their  values  in  terms  of  the 
dynamic  head,  those  equations  take  the  following  forms : — 


'^dx"^'  df^gX  dt'^^dx'^^dy'^^  dz)' 

dh     1    cP«      Ifdv,      dv.     dv.       dv\ 
dv     g    de     g\dt^    d«,^    dy^     dz )  ' 
dh_l    d^?  _\  jdw,     dw,     d«£  I      du>\ 
~Ji~g"de~g\dt'^^dx'^^dy'^^dzr 


(1) 


621.    Mjmw   •€  W^jtmmie   Kea4    for    Steady   ]II«Cl««. — From  theSO 

equations  is  deduced  the  following  consequence^  in  the  case  of 
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steady  motion,  in  which  there  is  do  variation  of  the  dynamic  head 
at  a  particle^  except  that  arising  from  the  chaDge  of  position  of  tha 
particla 

Let  V  be  the  velocity  of  a  given  particle.     Its  value,  in  terms  of 
its  rectangular  components,  is  given  by  the  equation 

-df^ d^^  di^' ^^' 

which,  being  divided  by  2  g,  gives  the  height  due  to  the  velocity; 
80  that  the  variation  of  that  height,  in  a  given  indefinitely  short 
interval  of  time,  is 


2g    g\dt   de'^ dt  de^ dt   de)'* 

_       (ih.il^^   dn.dh  dC\,,  ., 

-       \dx    dt'^dy    dt^Tz    d't)'^*-~'"^ 


(2^) 


This  principle  might  otherwise  be  stated  thus  : — In  Oeady  motum^ 
the  wm  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  a  particle  and  of  it9 
dynamic  head  ie  constant,  or  symbolically 

Y~  +^  =  constant (3.) 

This  equation  applies  to  the  particles  which  successively  occupy  the 
same  fixed  point,  as  well  as  to  each  individual  particle. 

622,  The  TmaI  Bnergy  of  a  particle  of  a  moving  liquid  without 
friction  is  expressed  by  multiplying  the  expression  in  equation  3  of 
the  last  Article  by  the  weight  of  ti^e  particle  W,  thus  : — 

^+^*; (1) 

W  V* 

in  which  — ^ —  is  the  actual  energy  of  the  particle,  and  W  A  is  its 

potential  energy;  because,  from  the  last  Article  it  appears,  that  by 

W  V* 

the  diminution  of  W  h,  —^ —  may  be  increased  by  an  equal  amount^ 

and  vice  versa;  so  that  the  dynamic  head  of  a  particle  is  its  potential 
energy  per  tmit  of  weight.  In  the  case  of  steady  motion,  the  total 
enei^  of  each  particle  is  constant;  and  the  total  energy  of  each  of 
the  equal  particles  which  successively  occupy  the  same  position  is 
the  same.     (See  p.  658.) 

In  the  case  of  unsteady  motion  of  a  liquid  mass,  the  total  internal 
energy  of  the  entire  mass  is  constant;  that  is,  if  the  centre  of 
gravity  of  the  mass,  or  a  point  either  fixed  or  moving  uniformlyi 
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with  respect  to  that  centre  of  gravity,  is  takeu  as  the  fixed  point  te 
which  the  motions  of  all  the  particles  are  referred^  ihB  following 
equation  is  fulfilled  : — 

2-W  (^  +  ^)or  m(^  +  ^)^-dxdytl2  =  constaiit...(2.) 

623.  The  Free  Surihce  of  a  moving  liquid  mass,  being  that  which 
is  in  contact  with  the  air  only,  is  characterized  by  the  pressors 
being  uniform  all  over  it,  and  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere: 
Let  pi  be  the  atmospheric  pressure,  z^  the  Tertioal  ordinate,  mea* 
eured  positively  upwcerds  from  a  given  horizontal  plane,  of  any  point 
in  the  free  surface  of  the  liquid,  and  hi  the  dynamic  head  at  the 
same  point ;  then  it  appears  from  Article  619,  equation  2,  that  for 
that  surface^ 

(1) 


hy—Zi  =  —  =  constant. 


624.  A  SaHkce  of  B^vai  Prcwvro  IS  characterized  by  an  aualo* 
gous  equation, 

A-«  =  £=  constant; (1.) 

and  all  surfaces  of  equal  pressure  fulfil  the  differential  equation, 

dh  =  dz; (2.) 

which,  for  steady  fiwtion,  beoomea 


dzz=dh  =  '-d 


.(8.) 


expressing  that  the  variations  of  actual  energy  are  those  due  to  the 
variations  of  level  simply. 

625.  MmHwA  te  pibm  i^ajcn  is  a  state  which  is  either  exactly 
or  approximately  realized  in  many  ordinary  cases  of  liquid  motion ; 


Fig.  246.  Rg.  247. 

and  the  assumption  of  which  is  often  used  as  a  first  approximation 
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to  the  solutioii  of  varioua  questionB  in  hydraulics. 
the  motions  of  all  tlie  particles  in  one 
{^ne  being  parallel  to  each  other,  per- 
pendicular to  the  plane,  and  equal  in 
velocity.     It  is  illustrated  by  the  three 
figiu-es  246,  247,  and  248,  each  of  which 
represents  a  reservoir  containing  liquid  ^9 
up  to  the  elevation  OZ^-  z^  above  a  given 
datum,  and  discharging  the  liquid  from  J^ 
an  orifice  A^  at  the  smaller  elevation  OZq 
=  Zn.    The  liquid  moves  exactly  or  nearly 


It  consists  in 


Fig.  948. 


.(1.) 


in  plane  layers  at  the  upper  surface  A^  and  at  the  orifice  A^ 
Let  these  symbols  denote  the  areas  of  the  upper  surfistce  and  of  the 
issuing  stream  respectively. 

Let  Q  denote  the  rate  of  flow  per  second,  t^i  the  velocil^  of  descent 
of  the  liquid  at  the  upper  surface,  Vq  its  veJodty  of  outflow  from  the 
orifice ;  then,  according  to  Article  405,  the  equation  of  continuity  is 

riAi  =  roAo=  Q; 
Q  Q 

The  pressures  at  the  upper  surface  and  at  the  orifice  respectively 
are  each  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  hence  the  difierenoe  of 
dynamic  head  is  simply  the  difference  of  elevation ;  that  is  to  aay^ 

therefore,  according  to  Article  621,  equations  2  and  3, 

t«-vf       vlf      AJ\_ 
-27-2-^V^-Ajh^-^- 

This  gives  for  the  velocity  of  outflow, 


.(2.) 


-viH!ri' <^> 


frova.  which  can  be  computed  the  rate  of  flow  or  diaehai^  by  means 
of  equation  1. 

The  general  equation  of  motion,  for  every  part  of  the  vessel  or 
channel  at  which  the  motion  takes  place  in  plane  layers,  is,  accord- 
ing to  Article  621,  equation  3, 

^  +  A  =  constant  =  ^  +  Ao=  A  +  ^+Ss (4.) 

»9  2flf  a^r  e 
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The  motion  may  be  considered  to  take  place  in  plane  layers  at  any 
part  of  the  channel  whose  sides  are  nearly  straight  and  pardlel, 
such  as  As  in  fig.  246,  whose  elevation  above  the  datum  is  j^  To 
find  the  dynamic  head,  and  thence  the  pressure,  at  this  intermediate 
section  of  the  channel,  the  velocity  through  it  is  to  be  computed  by 
the  formtda 

«.=£=^; <^> 

whence  the  dynamic  head  relatively  to  the  datum  O  is  obtained  by 
the  equation 

A.=A.+^j (&) 

and  thence  the  pressure  by  the  foimula 

P.=e(^-^ (7.) 

When  a  large  vessel  discharges  liquid  through  a  small  orifice,  the 

A5 
ratio  ^  is  often  so  small  a  fraction,  that  it  may  be  neglected  in 

equations  2  and  3. 

626.  The  €««imcie4  Vein  is  the  name  given  to  a  portion  of  a  jet 
of  fluid  at  a  short  distance  from  an  orSce  in  a  plate,  which  is 
smaller  in  diameter  and  in  area  than  the  orifice,  owing  to  a  sponta- 
neous contraction  which  the  jet  undergoes  after  leaving  the  orifice. 

The  area  of  the  narrowed  part  of  the  contracted  vein  is  in  every 
case  to  be  considered  as  the  virttud  or  effective  outlet,  and  used  for 
Ao  in  the  equations  of  the  laat  Articla 

The  ratio  of  the  area  of  the  contracted  vein,  or  effective  orifice, 
to  that  of  the  actual  orifice,  is  called  the  eo-efficierU  of  ctnUractioik 
For  sharp  edged  orifices  in  thin  plates,  it  has  different  values  for 
different  figures  and  proportions  of  the  orifice,  ranging  from  about 
0*58  to  0'7,  and  being  on  an  average  about  \,  It  dinmushes  some- 
what for  great  pressures,  and  for  dynamic  heads  of  six  feet  and 
upwards  may  be  taken  at  about  0-6.  The  most  elaborate  taUe  of 
those  co-efficients  is  that  of  Foncelet  and  Lesbros. 

For  orifices  with  edges  that  are  not  sharp  and  thin,  the  dischaige 
is  modified  sensibly  by  Motion.    (See  p.  642.) 

627.  Vertical  OruicM  of  discharge,  whose  vertical  dimensions  are 
not  small  in  comparison  with  their  depths  below  the  upper  surface 
of  the  reservoir,  are  treated  as  having  a  mean  velodly  of  discharge 
through  their  contracted  veins  due  to  the  mean  x>aiue  of  ike  ^qmairt 
root  cf  the  dynomm  head  for  the  several  parts  of  the  orifice.  For 
example,  let  y  be  the  horizontal  breadth  of  an  orifice  at  any  given 
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elcTation  z  above  the  datiim,  si  the  elevation  of  the  lower,  and  s^ 
that  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  orifice,  so  that 


^ydz (1.) 


ifl  its  effective  area,  e  being  the  co-efficient  of  contraction.  Then 
that  orifice  is  to  be  treated  as  if  its  depth  below  the  upper  sur&ce 
Aj  were 


and  the  formulie  of  Article  625  applied  accordingly.  For  a  rectan- 
gular orifice  for  which  y  is  constant,  this  gives 

^^|.(.-^>-g,-^.^ (3.) 

and  if  it  is  a  noUh^  or  a  rectangular  orifice  extending  to  the  upper 
surface,  so  that  a^  =  z^, 

n/«i  — «6=3  •  A  — «^ (4.) 

628.  SwrAicM  mi  B«Dtti  Kcad,  which  for  Steady  motion  are  also 
SURFACES  OF  EQUAL  VELoaTY,  are  ideal  surfaces  traversing  a  fluid 
mass,  at  each  of  which  the  dynamic  head  is  uniform.  Their  posi- 
tions are  related  to  the  direction,  velocity,  curvature,  and  variation 
of  velocity  of  the  fluid  motion  in  the  following  manner : — 

In  fig.  249,  let  Hi  H,,  Hg  H„  represent  a  pair  of  such  surfaces, 
very  near  each  other;  their  normal  distance 
apart  being  dw,  measured  forwards  from  Hi  -^~"^g^<;^ — ^"^ 
towards  H,,  and  the  difference  of  dynamic    ~7^^^^^^^>^  h, 
head  at  them  being  dh.     Let  A  B  be  part  of  H/       ^,x^^*^\^ 
the   moving   fluid,    forming    an    elementary  y^  ^ 

stream  whose  velocity   is  V,   its   radius  of       "•p.    049 
curvature  r,  its  thickness  dr,  and  the  varia-  *' 

tion  of  its  velocity  d  V;  velocities  from  A  towards  B  being  posi- 
tive, and  curvature  concave  towards  H,  being  positive.  Then  the 
equations  2  and  3  of  Article  621  give,  as  before, 

12JL  =  —  dhi   or ^  +  ^  =  constant; (1.) 

g  ^9 

and  in  order  that  the  variation  of  head  may  supply  the  deviating 
force  necessary  to  produce  the  curvature  of  the  stream  A  B,  the 
radius  of  curvature  must  be  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  surfaces 
of  equal  head,  and  the  following  equation  must  be  fulfilled ;— 
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V«dl 


.(2.) 


', ~-  '  dr  cosnr; 

dn 

dh  A 

s  —  _  •  008  n  r. 
dn 


629.  Id  a  ■■jjbUbk  Ckmm,  flowing 
towards  or  from  an  axis,  as  desonbed  in 
Article  407^  the  surfiioes  of  equal  dyna- 
mic head  and  equal  velocity  are  cylinders 
described  about  the  axis.  The  equation 
of  continuity,  1  of  Article  407,  putting  h 
instead  of  A  to  denote  the  depth,  parallel 
to  the  axis,  of  the  cylindrical  space  in 
which  the  current  flows,  gives  for  the 
velocity  the  formula 


Fig.  260. 


t?  = 


.^•'•. 


2T6r' 


.(1) 


where  r^  is  the  radius  of  the  cylindrical  sur&oe  B^  fig.  250,  at 
which  the  radiating  part  of  the  current  begins  or  ends,  according 
as  it  flows  outwards  or  inwarda  The  radiating  canent  may  ex- 
tend indefinitely  in  all  directions  beyond  this  smfiMse,  the  velocity 
being  at  any  point  inversely  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  O.  Let 
h^  be  the  dynamic  head  at  E^;  then  at  any  other  cylindrical  sur- 
fuce  of  the  radius  OR  =  r,  we  have  the  dynamic  head. 


o-s- 


(2.) 


Let  hi  be  the  limit  towards  which  the  dynamic  head  approxi* 
mates  as  the  distance  from  the  axis  is  indefinitely  increased ;  then 


A,  =  A.  +  ^  =  A  +  g^; 


*"*'-ft 


•  •••••••«  ••••  •• 


(3.) 


630.  Free  ClrcDiar  T«rtcz. — In  the  cylindrical  space  of  fig.  250, 
lying  outside  of  the  sur&ce  B«,  let  the  particles  of  the  fluid  revolve 
in  a  circular  current  round  the  axis  O;  and  let  the  velocity  of  each 
circiilar  current  be  such,  that  if,  owing  to  a  slow  radial  movement^ 
particles  should  find  their  way  firom  one  circular  current  to  another, 
they  would  assume  freely  the  velocities  proper  to  the  several  cur- 
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renta  entered  by  tbem^  irithoiit  the  action  of  aa j  fiiroe  Init  ^wei^lit 
Mid  fluid  presBure.  This  last  oonditioa  is  what  oonstitateB  a  firee 
vortex,  and  is  a  condition  towards  which  every  vortex  not  acted 
on  by  external  foroes  tends,  because  of  the  tendency  to  the  inter- 
mixture of  the  particles  of  adjoining  circular  currents.  It  is  ex* 
pressed  mathematically  by 

A  +  ^  as  Ai  s  constant (1.) 

hi  will  be  called  the  maodmum  head. 

Conceive  a  portion  of  a  thin  circular  current  of  the  mean  radius 
r,  contained  between  two  cylindrical  surfaces  at  the  indefinitely 
small  distance  &V^  d  r,  and  of  the  area  wnity,  the  current  having 
the  velocity  v.  Then  the  centrifugal  force  of  that  portion  of  the 
current  is 

which  is  equal  and  opposite  to  the  deviating  force 

tdh', 
that  ]&  to  say, 

^  =  ^ (2.) 

dr       gr  ^   ' 

But  by  the  condition  of  freedom  in  equation  1,  we  have  -  » 

2  (Ai  -  A),  which  being  substituted  in  equation  2,  gives 

dh       2{h,-h) 
dr"        r      ' 
whence 

*'-*  =  f^«J' <3) 

or,  the  vdocUy  <•  vnoersdy  as  the  distance  from  the  axis,  exactly  as 
in  a  radiating  current.  Then  let «?,  be  the  velocity  of  revolution, 
and  \  the  dynamic  head,  at  the  inner  boundaiy  £«  of  the  vortex ; 
we  have  for  the  general  equations  amongst  the  dynamic  heads  and 
velocities  at  all  points, 


A.  =  A,  +  ^  =  A  +  ^  =  A  +  ^-j5; 


^  -  A.  _  *?  .!• 
2y  -  **      2g   r" 


^  —  ^^  ~  aZ  T  ^  ~  an    Z? 


.(4.) 
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631.  Vv«e  Spina  ▼•nex. — ^As  the  equations  of  the  motion  of  a 
free  dxxnilar  Torfcex  are  exactly  the  same  with  those  of  a  radiating 
current^  it  follows  that  they  also  apply  to  a  vortex  in  which  the 
motion  is  compounded  of  those  two  motions  in  any  proportions, 
so  long  as  the  vdocUi/  is  inversdy  as  the  distance  from  the  axis.  To 
fulfil  this  condition^  the  currents  of  liquid  must  have  a  form  that 
is  at  every  point  equally  inclined  to  the  radius  drawn  from  the 
axis ;  a  property  of  the  logarithmic  spiral.  Let  v  be  the  velocity 
of  the  current  in  a  free  spiral  vortex  at  any  point,  and  i  the  con- 
stant incUnation  of  the  current  to  the  radius  vector ;  then  the  com- 
ponent of  the  motion  whose  velocity  is  v  cos  ^^  is  analogous  to  the 
motion  of  a  radiating  current,  and  that  whose  velocity  is  v  sini  is 
analogous  to  the  motion  of  a  free  circular  vortex. 

632.  A  Forced  Tortcx  is  one  in  which  the  velocity  of  revolution 
of  the  particles  follows  any  law  different  from  that  of  a  free  vor- 
tex ;  but  the  kind  of  forced  vortex  which  it  is  most  useful  to  con- 
sider, is  one  in  which  the  particles  revolve  with  equal  angular 
velocities  of  revolution,  as  if  they  belonged  to  a  rotating  solid 
body ;  so  that  if  n  be  the  radius  of  the  outer  boundaiy  of  the  vor- 
tex, where  the  velocity  is  «#, 

V  =  — (1.) 

r. 

The  equation  of  deviating  force,  2  of  Article  630,  is  applicable  to 
all  voi-tices,  forced  as  weU  as  free.  Introducing  into  it  the  Talae 
of  V  from  equation  1,  above,  we  find, 

dh  ^  ^  ,o . 

dr-ffTi ^*^ 

which  being  integrated,  with  the  understanding  that  the  dynamio 
head  is  to  1^  reckoned  relatively  to  the  axis  of  uie  vortex,  gives 

^  =  Jfii  =  2i'  *»  =  2iJ <*•) 

from  which  it  appears,  that  in  a  rotating  vortex,  the  dynamic  hud 
at  amy  point  is  uU  height  due  to  the  vdocUy,  and  the  energy  of  any 
particle  is  Iial/acttud  and  Juxlf  potential, 

633.  A  c^mbiaed  TorccK  consists  of  a  free  vortex  without  and  a 
foi*ced  vortex  within  a  given  f^lindrical  surface,  such  as  Bq  in  fig. 
250.  In  order  that  such  a  combined  vortex  may  exists  the  velo- 
city v^  and  the  dynamic  head  h^  at  the  surface  of  jimction  must  be 
the  same  for  the  two  vortices ;  consequently,  as  tne  dynamic  head 
of  the  forced  vortex  is  equal  to  the  height  due  to  its  velodiy,  and 
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the  sum  of  those  heights  for  the  sur&ce  of  junction  is  equal  to  the 
TMiximum  head  hi  of  the  free  vortex,  we  have  this  principle : — In  a 
ccynthmed  vortex,  the  maodmum  dynamic  head  is  double  of  the  dt/na- 
mic  head  at  the  stirface  qfjimction,  each  being  measured  rdativdy  to 
the  aads  of  the  vortex;  or  symbolioillj, 


K.^K'^ 


■(•■) 


To  illustmte  this  geometrically,  let  a  combined  vortex  revolve 
about  a  vertical  axis,  O  Zo  Z„  fig. 

251,   the  upper  surface    of   the    . 

liquid  being  free,  and  represented    "5 — ^ 
in  section  by  DBOBD.      Let 

A  B,  A  B,  be  the  cylindrical  sur-       

face  of  junction  between  the  free 
and  the  forced  vortices.  Let 
A  O  A  be  a  horizontal  plane, 
touching  the  upper  surface  at  its  lowest  point,  which  is  at  the 
axis,  and  let  vertical  ordinates  be  measured  from  this  plane.  The 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  being  equal  at  all  points,  may  be  left 
out  of  consideration ;  so  that  if  «  be  the  height  of  any  point  in  the 
surface  of  the  vortex  above  A  O  A,  we  shall  have  simply 


Rg.  261. 


S=:A. 


.(2.) 


Then  for  the  forced  vortex, 


•  = 


.(3.) 


SO  that  B  O  B  is  a  paraboloid  of  revolution  with  its  vertex  at  O. 

Make  AC  =  2  AB  =  2«o;  this  will  represent  h^,  the  maximun. 
dynamic  head ;  and  for  the  free  vortex, 

z^h  ~^.  =  A,-^^ (4.) 


and  D  B,  D  B,  is  a  hyperboloid  of  the  second  order,  described  by 
the  rotation  round  the  vertical  axis  of  a  hyperbola  of  the  second 
order,  whose  ordinate  Ai  -«,  measured  downwards  from  C  Zj  C,  is 
inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance  from  the  axis.  The  two 
surfjBLces  have  a  common  tangent  at  B  B,  where  they  join. 

The  velocity  of  any  particle  in  the  free  vortex  is  that  due  to  its 
depth  below  C  C ;  that  of  any  particle  in  the  forced  vortex  is  that 
due  to  its  height  above  A  A ;  and  B,  where  those  velocities  are 
equal,  is  midway  between  C  C  and  A  A. 

2  P 
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Tke  theory  of  the  combmed  vortex  v  as  made,  by  the  late  Pio- 
fesBor  James  Thomson^  the  principle  of  the  action  of  his  tizrbme 
or  vortex  water-wheel. 

634.  ¥«rtuai  Rtv^kMiMi. — When  a  mass  of  liquid  revdvea  in  a 
vertical  plane  about  a  horizontal  axis  (like  the  water  in  a  bucket  of 
an  overshot  wheel);  its  upper  surface  is  not  horizontal,  but  assumes 
a  figure  depending  on  the  deviating  force  required  by  its  revo- 
lution. 

In  fig.  252,  let  0  represent  a  horizontal  axis, 
and  B  a  bucket  of  liquid  revolving  round  it  m  a 
vertical  circle  of  the  radius  B  C,  with  the  angular 
velocity  of  revolution  a.  Let  W  be  the  wei^t  of 
liquid  in  the  bucket. 

Then  the  deviating  force  required  is  ^ven  by 
the  formula 


9 


BC. 


Rg.  252. 


Take  the  radius  B  C  its^  to  represent  the  devi- 
ating force,  and  UA  vertically  upwards  from  the  axis  to  lepreseBt 
l^e  we^t ;  the  height  0  A  is  given  by  the  proportkn 


Wa*     — 

CA  :BC:;W:^^^BC, 


that  is^ 


CA=4  = 


.(1.) 


where  n  k  the  number  of  revoluti<»i8  per  second. 

Now  A  G  representing  the  weight,  and  0  B  the  oentrif ogal  foroe^ 
eqtuU  and  opposite  to  the  deviatimff  farce,  the  intenuU  eandiiion  of  the 
liquid  in  the  bucket,  according  to  D*Alembert's  principle,  is  the 
same  as  if  it  were  under  a  foree  represented  by  A  B,  the  resultant 
of  these  two  forces ;  therefore  the  sarfia,ce  of  the  liquid  is  perpendi- 
cular to  A  B. 

'  Now  it  appears  from  equation  1,  that  the  height  of  A  above  C 
is  independent  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel,  and  of  every  circumstance 
accept  the  time  of  revolution  j  being,  in  fact,  the  height  of  a  revolv- 
ing pendulum  which  revolves  in  ue  same  time  with  the  wheel 
(See  Artide  539.)  Therefore  the  point  A  is  the  same  for  all 
bfickets  carried  by  the  same  wheel  with  the  same  angular  velocity, 
and  for  all  pdnts  in  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the  same  bucket, 
whether  nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  axis  C  ;  therefore  tke  upper 
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BUTfieice  of  the  liquid  in  each  bucket  is  part  of  a  cylinder  described 
about  a  horizontal  axis  passing  through  A  and  parallel  to  C. 

The  theory  of  rolling  waves  may  be  deduced  from  the  above 
proposition.     For  a  brief  sketch  of  that  theory,  see  p.  631. 

Section  % — Motions  0/ Gases  wi^out  FricHtm, 

63d.  i^rnaotic  Head  in  ««•••. — The  dynamical  equations  of 
motion  of  a  gas  are  the  same  with  those  already  given  in  Article 
618,  equation  2;  and  in  their  integiatiMiy  it  hA»  to  be  observed 
that  ^,  the  density,  is  no  longer  constant,  but  depends  on  the  pres- 
sura  The  equations  of  continuity  have  been  given  in  Articles  41^ 
to  423. 

In  finding  the  dynamic  head  for  a  particle  of  a  gas,  instead  of 

—  there  is  to  be  taken  /  — ,  as  is  evident  from  the  general  equa- 
tions of  fluid  motion  already  referred  to.  Conscqixently,  the  dyna* 
mic  head  for  a  gaseous  particle,  at  a  given  elevation  z  above  a  fixed, 
horizontal  pkne,  ia^  lelatiTely  to  that  plane, 


h 


__  f^dp 


/?  +  -; (!•) 

Jot 


and  the  putting  of  this  value  for  A  in  all  the  dynamical  equatums 
relating  to  liquids^  traiL^orms  them  into  the  corresponding  equa- 
tions for  gases. 

In  most  practical  problems  respecting  the  flow  of  gases,  the  dif-- 
ferences  of  level  of  difierent  points  of  the  gaseous  mass  have  little 
or  no  sensible  effect  on  the  motion ;  so  that  z  may  often  be  omitted 
fi-om  the  preceding  formula. 

In  determining  the  value  of  the  integi'al  in  that  formula,  it  is  to- 
be  observed  that  almost  all  changes  of  velocity  of  gases  take  place- 
so  rapidly,  that  the  particles  have  no  time  to  receive  or  to  emit 
heat  to  any  sensible  amount ;  and  therefore  the  pressure  and  den- 
sity of  each  particle  are  related  to  each  other  according  to  the  law 
ali*cady  explained  in  treating  of  the  velocity  of  sound;  that  i» 
to  say, 

Pcce; (2.) 

the  exponent  y  having  the  values  therein  stated,  of  which  the  most 
important  ia  1'40S  for  air.  This  gives  for  the  value  of  the  integral 
in  equation  1, 

*-."/:^-,-ii-f. (3.x 

in  which,  for  air, 
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,-£i    Tr8='-^'> <*■) 

Let 

T  =  T  +  46r-2Falir. (5.) 

denote  the  absolute  iam/jperaJiwre  of  the  gas,  T  being  its  tempeiatun 
on  the  ordinary  Fahrenheit's  scale  \  and  let 

T^=  493°-2  Fahr.  (6.) 

be  the  absolute  temperature  of  melting  ice.  Then  for  gases  sen* 
sibly  perfect, 

f  =  f^; (7.) 

from  which  we  have  the  following  value  of  the  integral  in  terms  of 
the  temperature : — 

A.^  =  f  ^=^..^o.r   (3) 

^  0    f        y-1     /».    t/  ^  ' 

so  that  it  is  simply  proportional  to  the  absolute  temperaJture. 

It  is  known  by  the  science  of  thermodynamics,  that  the  above 
expression  is  equivalent  to 

JcTt; (9.) 

where  c'  is  the  specific  heat  of  the  gas  at  constant  pressure,  and  J  is 
"Jotde's  equivalent"  or  the  height  from  which  a  given  weight  must 
fall,  in  order  to  produce  by  friction  as  much  heat  as  will  raise  the 
temperature  of  an  equal  weight  of  water  by  one  degree.  For 
Fahrenheit's  scale, 

J  =  772  feet (10.) 

The  following  are  the  values  of  —  and  <f  for  certain  gases  and 
vapours : — 

Po 

Air, 26,214     0*238 

Oxygen, 23>7io 

Hydrogen, 378,819 

Steam, 42,141*  0*480 

-^ther  vapour, 10,110     0*481 

Bisulphuret  of  carbon  vapour, . . .       9,902     o'l 575 

Carbonic  acid,  if  a  perfect  gas, ...  1 7,264 

Do.,  actually, 17,145     0*217 

*^  This  is  an  ideal  resolt,  arrived  at  not  by  diract  e«p«rim«Dt,  but  by  cakuUtiM 
from  the  cbemical  oompoaition  of  ataam. 
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The  vaiiations  of  pressure,  volume,  and  absolute  temperature  of 
a  gas  duiing  rapid  dianges  of  motion,  are  connected  by  the  propor- 
tional equation 

t   a  /»        a  p  y  (11.) 

The  equations  in  this  Article  are  all  adapted  to  perfect  gases. 
Actual  gases  deviate  from  the  perfectly  gaseous  condition  more  or 
less ;  but  in  most  practical  questions  of  hydrodynamics  the  equa- 
tions for  perfect  gases  may  be  applied  to  them  without  mateiial 
error. 

636.   Th«  Eqaation  of  ConUnnltr  for  a  Steady  Stream  of  Oaa  takes 

the  following  form,  when  the  laws  stated  in  the  last  Article  are 
taken  into  account.  The  original  equation,  as  given  in  Article 
421,  being  equivalent  to 

Qp  =z  Av p  z=  constant, (1.) 

we  have  to  consider  that,  by  the  equations  of  the  last  Article,  we 
have 

1  _i_  j_ 

p  oc  py  (X  r^^  Qc  {h-zy-^ (2.) 

the  exponents  having,  for  air,  the  values 

^-=0-71;  -i^  ==2-451 (3.) 

Hence  the  equation  of  continuity,  in  terms  of  the  pressure,  of  the 
absolute  temperature,  and  of  the  dynamic  head  respectively,  takes 
the  following  forms : — 

Q/)''  =  A.vp^  =.  constant; (4.) 

1                   I 
Q  Ty-*=  A  t;Ty-'  =  constant; (5.) 

(i{h-'zY-^  z=z  Av{h-zy-^  =  constant; (6.) 

637.  FUw  •r  Oas  irom  aa  Orifice. — Let  the  pressure  of  a  gas 
within  a  receiver  be  jpi,  and  without,  p^ ;  let  A  be  the  effective  area 
of  an  ori£ce  with  thin  edges ;  that  is,  the  product  of  the  actual  area 
by  a  co-efficient  of  contraction,  whose  value  is 

0-6,  nearly. 

Let  the  receiver  be  so  large  that  the  velocity  within  it  is  insensible. 
Let  the  absolute  temperature  and  density  of  the  gas  within  the 
receiver  be  Xy  fj,  and  &ose  of  the  issuing  jet  t^  ^     The  latter  are 
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not  the  same  with  those  of  the  stUl  gas  outside^  for  reasons  to  be 
stated  afterwai*d&     Then 

y-l  1 


^=(?:)'^;-;=©'^ <'■' 


«Dd  by  equation  6  of  Article  03d,  and  equation  3  of  Aiticle  621, 
ire  have  for  the  height  due  to  the  veiodtj  of  outflow. 


2g  y  —  1     tfo  ^0 


y-i 


.(2.) 


y  — 1    eo     ^0  I  \pJ      '  f   - 

from  which  the  velocity  itself,  and  the  Jlow  of  volume  Q  =  t?  A  at 
the  contracted  vein,  are  easily  computed  To  find  the  Jfow  of 
^celghi,  the  last  quantity  is  to  be  multiplied  by 

e.  =  e.(f)'=^  •(?)'; (3) 

\pi/  Po^i       \pi/ 

giving  the  following  resuUs  : — 

e8Q  =  ©A^ 


(*•) 


For  small  difierences  of  pressure,  such  that  —  is  nearly  =  1,  the 

following  approximate  formula  may  be  used  where  great  accuracy 
is  not  required  : — 

^_^Po.''i.Pi—P»  ,      .  (5.) 

When  the  motion  of  the  jet  is  finally  extinguished  by  friction, 
lieat  is  reproduced  sufficient  to  raise  the  absolute  temperatm-e  nearly 
to  its  original  value,  t^.     (Sec  also  p.  642.) 

637  A.  MaxteMM  Vtow  •f  Ckw. — ^Wben  ^  is  indefinitely  dimiu* 

iahed,  the  velocity  of  outflow  given  by  equation  2  of  Article  637 
increases  towards  the  limit 


\/{|5^.} ^'■' 
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being  gr-eatcr  than  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  ratio  \/  r-  :  I, 

whose  value  for  air  is  2-21,  giving  for  the  limiting  velocity  of  flow 
of  air 

2,413  feet  per  second  x  a/— - (^) 

The  fiow  of  tufeigkiy  however,  as  given  by  equation  4  <rf  Article 

637;  does  not  continuou£ly  increase  as  —  is  indefinitely  diminished. 

Pi 
but  reaches  a  maxunum  for  the  value 


2    N''-* 


1 


(8.) 


?i  -i  ^  V 

eorreq^onding  to 

fc_/'_2_V 

The  values  of  these  i:atios  for  air  are 

tl  =  0-527 ;  ??  =  0-6345;  -•  =  0-8306 .(i) 

Pi  «i  '■■ 

and  the  coi-responding  Telocity  of  flow  is 

-vim^} •:^-> 

being  less  than  the  velocity  of  sound  in  the  ratio  \/      .  ,  :  1, 

whoso  value  for  air  is  0*912 ;  giving  for  the  velocity  of  flow  of  air 
corresponding  to  the  greatest  now  of  weight  throng  a  given  orifice 
from  a  receiver  where  the  pressure  and  temperature  are  giyen, 

t;  =  997  feet  per  second  x  \/ ^ (6.) 

It  is  often  convenient  to  express  the  flow  of  weight  in  the  following 
manner: — 

^.Q  =  ^-Aft; (7.) 

in  which  — ^  is  what  is  called  the  rediused  vdocUyy  being  the  velo« 

city  of  a  cunent  of  a  density  equal  to  that  of  the  gas  in  the  receiver, 
whose  flow  of  weight  would  be  equal  to  that  of  the  Actual  \ 


/    2    \2<^'> 
=  velocity  of  sound  X  f      .  ^  )        (8.) 
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The  Tnaximnm  reduced  velocity  corresponds  to  the  maximum  flow; 
and  its  value  is 

ft 

whose  value  for  air  is 

velocity  of  sound  x  0-579  =  632  feet  per  sec.   x  a/  -...(9. 

The  investigations  in  this  and  the  preceding  Article  are  substan- 
tially the  same  with  those  originally  communicated  to  the  Bojal 
Society  in  May,  1856,  by  Dr.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson;  and  the 
results  differ  by  small  quantities  arising  mainly  from  those  gentle- 
men having  taken  y  =  1*41,  instead  of  1*408. 

Drs.  Joule  and  Thomson  tested  the  theoretical  result  as  to 
the  maximum  reduced  velocity  given  in  equation  9,  by  experiments 
on  the  flow  of  air  through  onfices  in  plates  of  copper  of  0-029, 
0'053,  and  0*084  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  at  the  temperature  of  6V 

Fahrenheit,  for  which  —  =  .^^  ^,  and  the  calculated  maximum 
To       493*2 

reduced  velocity  is  647  feet  per  second    (See  p.  G42.) 

The  maximum  reduced  velocity  found  by  experiment  was  550 

feet  per  second,  or  0*84  of  that  found  by  theory;  but  in  calculating 

fche  velocity  from  the  experiments,  the  actual  area  of  the  orifice  was 

employed;  so  that  the  difference  probably  arises  from  contraction. 

The  corresponding  value  of  the  ratio  p^ :  P\y  ^  found  by  experiment^ 

was  0*375  instead  of  0*527 ;  a  difference  produced  by  friction. 

Section  3. — Motions  of  Liquids  with  Friction. 

638.  Ctenerai  Iaws  •f  Fiaid  Fricti*n. — ^It  is  known  by  experi- 
ment, that  between  a  fluid,  and  a  solid  surface  over  which  it  glides, 
there  is  exerted  a  resistance  to  their  relative  motion  which  is  pro- 
portional to  their  surface  of  contact,  and  to  the  density  of  the  fluid, 
and  is  approximately  proportional  to  the  square  of  the  velocity  of 
the  relative  motion;  that  is,  the  resistance  is  approximately  pro- 
portional to  the  toeight  of  a  prUm  of  the  fluid,  u^iose  base  is  the 
surface  of  contact,  and  its  height  the  height  due  to  the  relative  velocity. 

Let  S  be  the  surface  of  contact,  v  the  velocity,  ^  the  weight  of  an 
unit  of  volume  of  the  fluid,  and  /a  factor  called  the  co-^jpcient  oj 
friction;  then 

R=/«s^ 0-) 

is  the  amount  of  the  friction  at  thesur&oe  & 
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The  co-efficient/ is  not  absolutely  constant  at  different  velocities. 
The  mode  of  calculation  employed  in  practice,  where  the  velocity  ia 
one  of  the  imknown  quantities  to  be  determined,  is  to  find  an 
approximate  value  of  the  velocity  from  the  mean  value  of/;  then 
to  compute  the  value  of  /  corresponding  to  that  approximate 
velocity,  and  use  it  to  compute  the  velocity  more  exactly. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  values  of  the  co-eflScients  of  friction, 
according  to  different  authorities,  for  streams  of  water,  gliding  over 
various  siufaces;  v  being  the  mean  velocity  of  the  stream,  in  feet  pe» 
second: — 

Iron  pipes  (Darcy).     Let  d  =  diameter  of  pipe  in  feet;  then, 

/=o«.3(,.±).»-5»]0.^J, 

or  for  velocities  that  are  not  very  small, 

/=  0-005(1+^). 

Iron  pipes,  value  of/ for  first  approximation,  0*0064 
Beds  of  rivers  (Weisbach),.../=  a  +  -;  a  =  o'oo74. 

b  =  0-00023  foot* 

Beds  of  rivers,   value  of  /  for  first )  -q  ^6 

approximation, J  ' 

A  collection  of  numerous  formulse  for  fluid  friction,  proposed  by 
different  authors,  together  with  tables  of  the  results  of  the  best 
formulse,  is  contained  in  Mr.  Neville's  work  on  hydraulics.  The 
formulfld  of  many  authors,  though  differing  in  appearance,  are 
founded  on  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same,  experimental  data,  being 
chiefly  those  of  Du  Buat,  with  additions  by  subsequent  inquirers; 
and  their  practical  results  do  not  materially  differ.  The  two 
formulae  given  above,  on  the  authority  of  Darcy,  for  iron  pipes, 
are  based  on  his  expenknents  as  recorded  in  his  treatise  du 
Jfouvement  de  VEau  dans  les  Tuyanix* 

639.  lateraai  Fioid  Friction.— Although  the  particles  of  fluids 
have  no  transverse  elasticity — that  is,  no  tendency  to  recover  a 
certain  figure  after  having  been  distorted — it  is  certain  that  they 
resist  being  made  to  slide  over  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a  lateral 
commnnication  of  motion  amongst  them ;  that  is,  that  there  is  a 
tendency  of  particles  which  move  side  by  side  in  parallel  lines  to 

♦  See  also  A  Oeneral  Formula  for  the  Uniform  Flow  of  Water  in  Rivers 
and  other  Channels,  by  E.  Gangoillet  and  W.  R.  Kutter. 
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Asemme  tb«  same  velocity.  The  laws  of  tliis  lateral  communicatioa 
of  motion,  or  internal  friction,  of  fluids^  are  not  known  exactij; 
but  its  effects  Are  known  thus  far  : — that  the  energy  due  to  differ- 
ences of  velocity,  which  it  causes  to  disappear,  is  replaced  by  heat 
in  the  pro}K>rtion  of  one  thermal  unit  of  Fahrenheit's  scale  for  772 
foot  pounds  of  energy,  and  that  it  causes  the  friction  of  a  stream 
against  its  channel  to  take  effect,  not  merely  in  retarding  the  film 
of  fluid  which  is  immediately  in  contact  with  the  sides  of  the  channel, 
hut  in  retarding  the  whole  stream,  so  as  to  reduce  its  motion  to  one 
approximating  to  a  motion  in  plane  layers  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  channel  (Article  625). 

640.    Fricilon  In  an  IJnir^nn  fillrcani. — ^It  is  this  last  &ct  which 

rendei*s  possible  the  existence  of  an  open  stream  of  uniform  section, 
velocity,  and  declivity.  In  hydraulic  calculations  respecting  the 
resistance  of  this,  or  any  other  stream,  the  value  given  to  the 
velocity  is  its  mean  value  throughout  a  given  oross-section  of  the 
stream  A^ 

•=l -c-) 

The  greatest  velocity  in  each  cross-section  of  a  stream  takes  place 
at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  rubbing  surface  of  the  channel 
Its  ratio  to  the  mean  velocity  is  given  by  the  following  empirical 
formula  of  Prony,  where  V  is  fiie  greatest  velocity  in  feet  per 
second : — 

V  _   7-71  -f  V  ... 

V  "•  10-25  +  V ^  ' 

In  an  uniform  stream,  the  dynamic  head  which  would  otherwiae 
have  been  expended  in  producing  increase  of  actual  energy,  is 
wholly  expended  in  overcoming  friction.  Consider  a  portion  (tf  the 
stream  whose  length  is  I,  and  flEdl  z.  The  loss  of  head  is  equal  to 
the  fall  of  the  suiface  of  the  stream,  according  to  Article  623;  and 
the  expenditure  of  potential  energy  in  a  second  is  accordingly 

Equating  this  to  the  work  performed  in  a  second  in  overoomisg 
friction,  viz.,  v  R,  we  find 

or  dividing  by  common  factors,  and  by  tte  area  of  section  A«  wb 
find  for  the  value  of  the  fall  in  terms  of  the  velocity 

*=-^a"27 W 
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Let  8  be  what  is  called  tke  toeUed  perimeter  of  the  cross-sectiaii  of 
the  stream;  that  is,  the  cross-section  of  the  rubbing  surface  of  tho 
stream  and  channel;  then 

and  dividing  both  sides  of  equation  3  by  ^,  we  find  for  the  relation 
between  the  rate  of  declivity  and  the  velocity, 


,(4.) 


—  is  what  is  called  the  '< hydraulic  mean  depth"  of  the  staream: 

8  ' 

and  as  the  friction  is  inversely  proportional  to  it,  it  is  evident  that 
the  figure  of  cross-section  of  channel  which  gives  the  least  friction 
is  that  whose  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  greatest,  viz.,  a  semicircle. 
When  the  stability  of  the  material  limits  the  side-slope  of  the 
channel  to  a  certain  angle,  Mr.  Neville  has  shown  that  the  figure 
of  least  friction  consists  of  a  pair  of  straight  side-slojies  of  the  given 
inclination  connected  at  the  bottom  by  an  arc  of  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  the  depth  of  liquid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel;  or, 
if  a  flat  bottom  be  necessary,  by  a  horizontal  line  touching  that  arc. 
For  such  a  channel,  the  hydraulic  mean  depth  is  half  of  the  depth 
of  liquid  in  the  middle  of  the  channel 

641.  Tarring  Stream. — In  a  stream  whose  area  of  cross-section 
Taries,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  mean  velocity  vaiies  at 
different  cross-sections,  the  loss  of  dynamic  head  is  the  sum  of  that 
expended  in  overcoming  friction,  and  of  that  expended  in  producing 
increased  velocity,  when  the  velocity  increases,  or  the  difference  of 
those  two  quantities  when  the  velocity  diminishes,  which  difference 
may  be  positive  or  negative,  and  may  represent  either  a  loss  or  a 
gain  of  head.  The  following  method  of  representing  this  principle 
symbolically  is  the  most  con- 
venient for  practical  purposes. 
In  fig.  253,  let  the  origin  of  co- 
ordinates be  taken  at  a  point  O 
completely  hdow  the  part  of  the 
.stream  to  be  cousidei^;  let  ho- 
rizontal abscisssB  x  be  measured 
4tgam8t  the  direction  of  flow, 
and  vertical  ordinates  to  the 
sar&oe  of  the  stpecuai,  «,  tip-  *Vf-  **•• 

wards.  Consider  amy  indefinitdy  short  portion  of  the  stream  whose 
horizontal  length  is  ^ a?;  in  practice  this  may  almost  always  be  con- 
sidered HB  eqiud  to  the  actual  length.     The  flail  in  that  portion  of 
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the  stream  la  d  z,  and  the  acceleration  —  dv,  because  of  i;  being 
opposite  to  X.  Then  modifying  the  expression  for  the  loss  of  head 
due  to  friction  in  equation  3  of  Article  640  to  meet  the  present 
case,  and  adding  the  loss  of  head  due  to  acceleration,  we  find 

-  vdv  .   ^  sdx     V*  ,. . 

g        ''       A      2g  ^  ' 

In  applying  this  diflferential  equation  to  the  solution  of  any  parti- 
cular problem,  f or  t?  is  to  be  put  Q  -^  A,  and  for  A  and  «  are  to  l» 
put  their  values  in  terms  of  x  and  z.  Thus  is  obtained  a  differential 
equation  between  x  and  «,  and  the  constant  quantity  Q,  the  flow 
per  second.  If  Q  is  known,  then  it  is  sufficient  to  know  the  value 
of  z  for  one  pai-ticular  value  of  x,  in  order  to  be  able  to  determine 
the  integral  equation  between  z  and  ox     If  Q  is  unknown,  the 

d  & 
values  of  z  for  two  particular  values  of  x,  or  of  z  and  -z-  (the 

declivity),  for  one  particular  value  of  x,  are  required  for  the  solu- 
tion, which  compi-ehends  the  determination  of  the  value  of  Q. 

642.     The    Friction    tn   a   Pipe   Rnnning   Fall    produces    loss   of 

dynamic  head  according  to  the  same  law  with  the  friction  in  a 
channel,  except  that  the  dynamic  head  is  now  the  sum  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  pipe  above  a  given  level,  and  of  the  height  due  to  the 
pressure  within  it.  The  differential  equation  which  expresses  this 
is  as  follows : — Let  dlhe  the  length  of  an  indefinitely  short  portion 
of  a  pipe  measured  in  the  direction  of  flow,  s  its  internal  circiunfer- 
ence,  A  its  area  of  section,  z  its  elevation  above  a  given  level,  p  the 
pressure  within  it,  h  the  dynamic  head     Then  the  loss  of  head  ii 

,,  ,       dp      vdv       -  sdl     ^  ,. . 

dh 
The  ratio  -jj  is  called  the  virhtaZ  or  ht/dravlic  dedivUyy  being  the 

rate  of  declivity  of  an  open  channel  of  the  same  flow,  area,  and 
hydraulic  mean  depth.     This  may  differ  to  any  extent  from  the 

actual  declivity  of  the  pipe,  -7^. 

When  the  pipe  is  of  uniform  section,  dv  ==  0,  and  the  first  term 
of  the  right-hand  side  of  equation  1  vanishes. 

When  the  section  of  the  pipe  varies,  8  and  A  are  given  functions 
of  L  If  Q  is  given,  t?  =  Q  -f-  A  is  also  a  given  function  of /;  and 
to  solve  the  equation  completely,  there  is  only  required  in  addition 
the  value  of  h  for  one  particular  value  of  /L     If  Q  is  unknown,  tha 

values  of  h  for  two  particular  values  of  ^  or  of  A  and  -tj  for  one 
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particular  value  of  l,  are  required  for  the  solution,  wliich  compre- 
hends the  determination  of  Q. 

643.  BMisiaiice  of  nioBtiipi«€««. — ^A  mouthpiece  is  the  part  of  a 
channel  or  pipe  immediately  adjoining  a  reservoir.  The  internal 
fi-iction  of  ihe  fluid  on  entering  a  mouthpiece  causes  a  loss  of  head 
equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  multiplied  by  a  constant 
depending  on  the  figure  of  the  mouthpiece,  whose  values  for  certain 
figures  have  been  foimd  empirically;  that  is  to  say,  let  —  A  A  be  the 
loss  of  head ;  then 

-^*=4f' 0-) 

f  being  a  constant. 

For  the  mouthpiece  of  a  cylindrical  pipe,  issuing  from  the  flat 
fiide  of  a  reservoir,  and  making  the  angle  i  with  a  normal  to  the 
side  of  the  reservoir,  according  to  "Weisbach, 

/  =  0-505  +  0-303  sini  +  0-226  sin'i. (2.) 

644.  The  Reaiitaaco  of  Carres  and  Kaees  in  pipes  causes  a  loss 
of  head  equal  to  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  multiplied  by  a  co- 
efficient, whose  values,  according  to  Weisbach,  are  given  by  the 
following  formulae : — For  curves,  let  i  be  the  arc  to  i-adius  unity,  r 
the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  centre  line  of  the  pipe,  and  d  its 
diameter. 

Then  for  a  circular  pipe, 


(1.) 


/•  =  i  {0131  + 1-847  (^J}; 
and  for  a  rectangular  pipe, 

/-  =  1(0124.3.104  (^4)'}, 

For  knees,  or  sudden  bends,  let  i  be  the  angle  made  by  the  two  por- 
tions of  the  pipe  at  either  side  of  the  knee  with  each  other;  then 

.f  =  0-9457  sin'^  +  2-047  sin*  5 (2.) 

645.  A  Sadden  Eniargenteat  of  the  channel  in  which  a  stream 
of  liquid  flows,  causes  a  sudden  diminution  of  the  mean  velocity  in 
the  same  proportion  as  that  in  which  the  area  of  section  is  in- 
creased. Thus,  let  t7,  be  the  velocity  in  the  narrower  portion  of 
the  channel,  and  let  m  be  the  number  expressing  the  ratio  in  which 
the  channel  is  suddenly  enlarged:  the  velocity  in  the  enlarged  part 
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is  — .     Now  it  appears  from  experiment^  that  the  actual  energy 

due  to  the  yelocity  of  the  narrow  stream  rd(stivdy  to  the  wide 

stream,  that  is,  to  ike  difference  i\  (l V  is  expended  in  oto^ 

coming  the  internal  fluid  friction  of  eddies,  and  so  producing  heat; 
so  that  there  iB  a  loss  of  total  heady  represented  bj 


^gK    mJ' 


.(1.) 


6i6,  The  General  Problem  of  the  flow  of  a  Stream  With  friction 

is  thus  expressed  ; — Let  h^  +  jr^  and  At  +  :r^  be  the  total  heads 

at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  stream  respectively ;  then  the  loss 
of  total  head  is  represented  by 

A.-;^.^  =  .-F^ a) 

where  the  right-hand  side  of  the  equation  represents  the  sum  of 
all  the  losses  of  head  due  to  the  friction  in  various  ports  of  the 
channel     (See  p.  647.) 

Section  4. — Flow  of  Gases  imtli  Fiiction. 

647.  The  Oenernl  i.aw  of  the  friction  of  gases  is  the  same  with 
that  of  the  friction  of  liquids  as  expressed  by  equation  1,  Article 
G38,  the  value  of  the  co-cfecientybeing 

0-006,  nearly, 

for  friction  against  the  sides  of  the  pipe  or  channel  For  a  cylin- 
drical mouthpiece,  the  co-efficient  of  resistance  is  0-83 ;  for  a 
conical  mouthpiece  diminishing  from  the  reservoir,  0*38. 

When  the  pressures  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  stream  of  gas 

do  not  di£fer  by  more  than  -^  of  their  mean  amount,  proUems 

respecting  its  flow  may  be  solved  approximately  by  means  of  the 
above  data,  treating  it  as  if  it  were  a  liquid  of  the  density  due  to 
the  lesser  pressure,  as  in  the  approximate  equation  of  Article  637. 
In  seeking  the  exact  solution  of  the  flow  of  a  gas  with  friction, 
it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  the  eflect  of  the  fricikw  in  pro- 
dueing  heat,  and  so  raising  the  temperature  of  the  gas  above  what 
it  would  be  if  there  were  no  frictuxt,  as  supposed  in  Section  2.  In 
the  flow  of  a  perfect  gas  with  friction,  if  th^  heat  produced  by  the 
frietioii  is  not  lost  by  c<Huhietion,  the  friction  causes  no  loss  of  total 
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head ;  so  that  if  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a  stream  the  velocitiefl 
of  a  perfect  gas  are  the  same,  its  temperatures  must  also  be  th^ 
same.  In  an  imperfect  gas,  there  is  a  small  depression  of  tempera- 
ture, which  has  been  employed  by  Br.  Joule  and  Dr.  Thomson  as 
a  means  of  determining  or  verifying  the  laws  of  the  deviation  of 
different  gases  from  the  condition  of  perfect  gas. 


Section  5. — Mvitud  ImpiUse  of  Fluids  and  Solids, 

648.   Fieiuro  of  a  JNst  against  a  Fixed  Sarfacc. — A  jet  of  fluid 
A,  ^g.  25^,  striking  a  smooth  surface,  is  deflected  so  as  to  glide 


Pig.  264. 


Fig.  256. 


Fig.  25«. 


along  the  surface  in  that  path  B  E  which  makes 
the  smallest  angle  with  its  original  direction 
of  motion  A  B,  and  at  length  glances  off  at  the 
edge  E  in  a  direction  tangent  to  the  surface. 
To  simplify  the  question,  the  surface  is  sup- 
posed to  be  curved  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
guide  the  jet  to  glance  off  it  in  one  definite  direction.  The  fric- 
tion between  the  jet  and  the  surface  is  supposed  insensible.  This 
being  the  case,  as  the  particles  of  fluid  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
face move  along  it,  and  the  only  sensible  force  exerted  between 
them  and  the  surface  is  pei'pendicular  to  their  direction  of  motion, 
that  force  cannot  accelerate  or  retard  the  motion  of  the  particles^ 
but  can  only  deviate  it.  Let  v,  then,  be  the  velocity  of  the  par- 
ticles of  fluid,  Q  the  volume  discharged  per  second,  p  the  density, 
and  /3  the  angle  by  which  the  direction  of  motion  is  deflected ;  then 

fQv 

9 

is  the  momentum  of  the  quantity  of  fluid  whose  motion  is  deflected 
per  second.    Also  concave  an  isosceles  triangle  whose  legs  are  each 
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equal  to  the  velocity  t?,  and  make  with  each  other  the  angle  fi; 
then  the  base  of  that  triangle,  whose  value  is 

2t?sm^, 

represents  the  change  of  velocity  undergone  by  each  partide  of 
fluid  j  so  that  the  change  of  momentum  per  second  is 

^--^'^2'^ ^^'^ 

and  this  also  is  the  amount  of  the  total  pressure  acting  between  the 
fluid  and  the  surface,  in  the  direction  of  a  line  which  is  parallel  to 
the  base  of  the  isosceles  triangle  before  mentioned ;  that  is,  which 
makes  equal  angles  in  opposite  directions  with  the  original  and  nev 
directions  of  motion  of  the  jet 

The  force  represented  by  F  may  be  resolved  into  two  compo- 
nents, F,  and  F,,  respectively  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the 
original  direction  of  the  jet.  The  values  of  the  resultant  and  its 
two  components  evidently  bear  to  each  other  the  proportions, 

F  :  F,  :F,  ::  2sin|  :  l-cosi8  lamfi (2.) 

whence  the  components  have  the  values, 

F,  =  ?^(l-cos/3);  F,  =  «^8in/3 (3.) 

If  the  sui-face  struck  by  the  jet  is  of  a  symmetrical  figure  aboat 
the  original  direction  of  the  jet  as  an  axis,  the  quantity  of  fluid  Q 
which  strikes  the  surface  in  each  second  spreads  and  glides  off  in 
various  directions  distributed  symmetrically  round  the  asds,  and 
making  equal  angles  /3  with  it ;  so  that  the  forces  exerted  perpen- 
dicular to  the  axis  by  the  different  parts  of  the  spread  and  direried 
jet  balance  each  other,  and  nothing  remains  but  the  sum  of  the 
components  parallel  to  the  axis,  whose  value  is  F^  as  given  in  the 
first  of  the  equations  3. 

By  substituting  A  v  for  Q,  the  forces  may  be  expressed  in  terms 
of  the  sectional  area  of  the  jet. 

As  a  pai'ticular  case,  let  the  surface  be  a  plane,  as  in  fig.  255. 
The  jet,  on  striking  the  surface,  spreads  and  glances  off  in  all  direc- 
tions at  right  angles  to  its  original  direction^  so  that  fi  s  90**, 
eos  /8  =  0,  and 

^       eOv^  iAf (4.) 

9  9  ^ 
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beiiig  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  the 
sectioiial  area  of  the  jet,  and  its  height  double  of  the  height  due  to 
the  velocity.     This  result  is  confirmed  by  experiment 

As  another  case,  let  the  surface  be  a  hollow  hemisphere  (fig.  256), 
00  that  the  jet  in  spreading  is  turned  directly  backwards.  Then 
/5  »  I8O0,  -ooBjS  =   +1,  and 

being  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  fluid  whose  base  is  the 
sectional  area  of  the  jet,  and  its  height  four  times  the  height  due 
to  the  velocity. 

649.  The  PreaMure  •f  n  Jet  agaiast  a  III«Tias  Sarface  is  found,  by 
substituting  in  the  equations  of  the  preceding  Article,  the  motion 
of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface  for  its  motion  relatively  to  the 
earth.  In  this  case  there  is  energy  transmitted  from  the  jet  to  the 
solid  surface  or  from  the  solid  surface  to  the  jet;  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  amount  of  energy  so  transmitted  per  second  forms 
an  important  part  of  the  problenL 

Case  1.  When  the  surface  has  a  motion  0/ translation  parallel  to 
the  original  direction  qfthejetj  let  u  be  the  velocity  of  that  motion, 
positive  if  it  is  along  with  the  motion  of  the  jet,  and  negative  if 
against  it ;  let  Vi  be  Ae  original  velocity  of  the  jet ;  then  t^i  —  w  is 
the  velocity  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface.  Consequently,  the 
component  force  acting  between  the  fluid  and  the  solid  surface,  ia 
the  direction  of  motion  of  the  latter,  is 

F.  =  '-^^(1-003^); (1.) 

representing  also  the  equal  and  opposite  force  which  must  be  ap- 
plied to  the  solid  to  make  its  motion  uniform;  and  the  energy 
transmitted  per  second  is 

F.«=iQiifc.«)(l_eo.^); (2.) 

which,  if  u  is  positive,  is  transmitted  fi-om  the  fluid  to  the  solid, 
and  if  u  is  negative,  from  the  solid  to  the  fluid. 

The  energy  thus  transmitted  per  second  is  equal  to  the  diflerence 
of  the  actual  energies  of  the  volume  Q  of  fluid  before  and  after 
acting  on  the  solid  Let  v^  be  the  velocity  of  the  fluid  after  the 
collision ;  this  being  the  resultant  of  u,  and  of  Vj  -  u  in  the  devi- 
ated direction,  its  square  is  given  by  the  equation 

vj  =  tt'  +  (vi  -  w)'  +  2  M  (vi  -  v)  '  cos  fi 

=  i;I-2w(t;i-.t*)(l-cos/3); (3.) 

2q 
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hf  oonqMoing  which  with  equation  2  it  is  evident  thai 

^.«='-^^> (*■) 

M  has  been  stated. 

The  maximum  transmission  of  energy  ^m  the  fluid  to  tiie  solid, 
for  a  given  velocity  of  jet,  is  obviously  given  by  the  velocity, 


which  gives 


^.  =  *-§^(i-<^^)i^'»-'-T^'{^-«»^y. 


.(5.) 


If  /S  =s  90°,  as  in  fig.  256,  the  maYimnm  enecgy  tmsHiittod  is 
f  Q  «^  -^  4  ^,  or  halfo£  the  origmal  actual  energy  of  the  fluid.  If 
A  =  180°,  as  in  flg.  256,  the  maximum  etusrgy  traasmitted  is 
^  Q  t;?  -T-  2  ^,  or  tits  whole  of  the  oiigiaal  actual  energy  of  the  fluid, 
which,  after  the  collision,  is  left  at  rest 

Case  2.  Wften  the  surface  Itas  a  motion  of  trandtUion  in  any 
direction^  with  the  velocity  it,  let  B  D,  fig.  254,  represent  that 
direction  and  velocity,  and  B  0  the  direction  and  original  velocity 
V|  of  the  jet,  Then  D  C  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  <^ 
the  original  motion  of  the  jet  relatively  to  the  surface.  Draw 
E  F  =  I)  C  tangent  to  the  surface  at  E,  where  the  jet  gkaoes  off; 
this  represents  the  relative  velocity  and  direction  with  which 
the  jet  leaves  the  surface.  Draw  F  G  ||  and  =  B  D,  and  join  E  G ; 
this  last  line  represents  the  direction  and  velocity  relatively  to  the 
earth,  with  which  the  jet  leaves  the  sur&ce,  being  the  resultaiU  of 
EFandFG. 

The  total  force  exerted  between  the  fluid  and  the  surface  might 
be  determined  by  finding  the  change  of  the  momentum  of  the 
volume  of  fluid  Q,  due  either  to  the  change  of  direction  and  velo- 
city relatively  to  the  earth,  viz.,  fix)m  BC  to  EG;  or  to  that 
relatively  to  the  surface,  viz,,  from  DO  to  E  F.  But  the  force 
which  it  is  most  important  to  determine  is  that  to  whidi  the  trans- 
mission of  enei^  is  due,  viz.,  the  force  parallel  to  B  D,  which  will 
be  denoted  by  F^  This  force  is  equal  to  the  change  in  one  second 
of  the  component  momentum  of  the  fluid  in  the  direction  B  D. 
Let  »  =  ^^  D  B  C,  denote  the  angle  between  the  direction  of  the 
jet  and  that  of  the  body's  translation;  then  the  component^  in  the 
direction  B  D,  of  the  original  velocity  of  the  jet  is 

t7,  COS"««, 
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Let  wssDQ  he  the  Telocity  of  the  jet  relatirelj  to  the  vtuface  ; 
then 

«?*  =  t«'  +  vi—2uvi  •  co3« (6.) 

Let  y  =  sapplement  of  .^  E  F  G,  denote  the  angle  which  a  tan- 
gent to  the  siirface  at  the  edge  where  the  fluid  leaves  it  makes  with 
the  direction  of  translation.  Then  the  component,  in  the  direction 
B  D,  of  the  new  vdocitj  of  the  jet  is 

u  +  w  cos  y  ; 

and  the  change  of  momentum  in  that  dii*ection  in  one  second  is 

F,  =  ^ —  (t7iC0S«t  — M  — M>  -COSy) (7.) 

which  gives  for  the  energy  transferred  per  second, 

-Q 

F,w  =  = —  u{vi  COS*— w— to  'cosy) (8.) 

y 

Let  Vg  be  the  resultant  velocity  of  the  fluid  afber  the  collision;  then 

f^i  =  u'  +  uf  +  2uwco8y (9.) 

and  it  is  easily  verifled  that 

r.«  =  '-^^ (10.) 


6d0.  FvcMarc  •£  a  FmpccA  Ytrtmx  igatort  a  Wk^L — ^In  a  free 
vortex  (Article  630,  631),  because  the  velocity  of  each  particle  ia 
inversely  as  its  distance  from  the  axis,  the  cmgtUar  mamefUum  of 
every  particle  of  equal  weight  is  the  same;  and  a  particle  in  mov- 
ing nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  axis  of  the  vortex,  preserving  its 
angular  momentimi,  requires  no  external  force  to  be  applied  to  it 
in  order  to  make  it  assume  the  motion  proper  to  each  part  of  the 
vortex  at  which  it  arrives 

If,  in  a  forced  vortex,  there  is  at  the  same  time  a  radiating 
current  by  which  the  fluid  moves  towards  or  from  the  axis,  then  by 
meass  of  solid  sax£BU$es,  such  as  those  of  the  vanes  of  a  wheel,  there 
must  be  applied  to  the  fluid  in  the  vortex  a  couple  suflicient  in  each 
second  to  produce  the  requisite  change  of  angular  momentum  in  the 
quantity  of  fluid  which  flows  rodUaUy  through  the  vortex  in  a 
second,  and  the  fluid  will  react  upon  the  wheel  with  an  equal  and 
opposite  couple. 

Symbolically,  let  r^  r^,  be  the  radii  of  the  cylindrical  surfaces  at 
which  a  forced  vortex  begins  and  ends;  v^  i7|,  the  velocities  of  the 


.(2.) 
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levolving  motion  at  these  two  surfaces;  Q,  the  flow  of  the  radial 
eurrent  j  then  the  moment  of  the  couple  exerted  between  the  yorter 
and  the  wheel  is 

M  =  ?^(t»,n-t»,r,) (1.) 

A  vortex- wheel,  or  turbine,  when  working  in  the  most  faTouraUe 
niamier,  receives  the  fluid  at  ends  of  its  vanes  which  have  a  velocity 
of  revolution  equal  to  that  of  the  particles  of  fluid  in  contact  with 
them;  so  that  rdativdy  to  the  whed^  the  motion  of  the  fluid  is  at 
first  radial  The  fluid  glances  off  ^m  the  vanes  at  their  othoc 
ends,  which  are  of  such  a  figure  and  position  that  thej  leave  the 
fluid  behind  them  with  onlj  a  radial  motion  relatively  to  the  earth; 
80  that  the  whole  of  the  energy  due  to  the  revoltUion  of  the  fluid  is 
transmitted  to  the  wheel.  That  is  to  say,  let  a  be  the  augular 
Telocity  of  the  wheel;  then  we  must  have 

9      '  9  9 

The  last  quantity,  M  a,  is  the  energy  transmitted  in  each  second 
from  the  fluid  to  the  wheel,  which,  in  the  case  supposed,  is  the 
whole  eneigy  due  to  the  motion  of  revolution  and  centrifugal 
pressure  of  the  weight  e  Q  of  fluid  in  a  rotating  forced  vortex,  as 
already  shown  in  Article  632. 

The  ends  of  the  vanes  which  receive  the  fluid  should  be  radial» 
because  the  motion  of  the  fluid  relatively  to  them  is  radial  The 
ends  of  the  vanes  where  the  fluid  glances  off  should* be  indined 
backwards  so  as  to  make  with  the  radii  intersecting  them,  an  angle 

Q 

9  given  by  the  following  equation  : — Let  u  =  r be  the  velocity 

^  V  t*i  0 

of  the  radial  current  at  the  ends  of  the  vanes  now  in  question;  thea 
.^j     an      2»arf6,  .«v 

**^'=ir  =  — Q— ^ ^^-^ 

h  being  the  depth  of  the  wheel  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  azia. 

Fig.  257  represents  part  of  Thomson's  vortex  water-wheel, 
designed  on  these  principlea  The  water  is  supplied  to  the  wheel 
from  a  large  external  casing,  in  which  it  forms  a  free  spiral  vortex; 
it  is  durected  by  guide  blades,  0|  against  the  outer  ciicumferenoe  of 
tbe  wheel,  where  the  vanes  are  radial,  and  is  discharged  at  the 
central  orifice  of  the  wheel,  the  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  being 
directed  backwards  at  the  angle  i  above  described     The  guide 
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Uades  are  moveable  about  pivots  at  A,  in  order  to  adjust  the  angle 
of  obliquity  of  the  external  firee  spiral  vortex  at  pleasure,  and  so  to 
Adapt  the  now  Q  of  the  radial  current  to  the  work  to  be  performed 


Fig.  257. 


Fig.  258. 


Steam  has  been  applied  to  drive  turbines  with  advantage  in  sim- 
plicity of  mechanism,  but  at  considerable  expenditure  of  steam.* 

651.  A  CemriAiBiii  iPmmp  consists  mainly  of  a  vortex- wheel 
which  communicates  motion  to  the  water,  so  as  to  make  it  form  a 
forced  vortex  of  the  radius  C  R  =  r©,  fig.  258.  The  water  is  supplied 
by  a  radiating  current  proceeding  (ndwwtda  from  the  central  orifice 
towards  the  circumference.  The  inner  ends  of  the  vanes  should 
make  with  the  radii  traversing  them  the  angle  already  denoted  by 
B^  Article  650,  equation  3,  that  they  may  deave  the  fiuid  as  it  move9 
radially  outwards,  without  striking  it,  which  would  cause  agitation, 
and  waste  of  energy  in  friction.  The  outer  ends  of  the  vanes  should 
be  radial  Beyond  the  wheel,  the  water  forms  a  fi*ee  spiral  vortex 
in  a  casing,  from  which  it  is  discharged  at  A  through  a  pipe.  The 
surface  vdocity  aro^v^  of  the  wheel  is  regulated  by  the  total  head 
required,  consisting  of  the  elevation  at  which  the  water  is  to  be 
delivered,  the  height  due  to  its  velocity  of  delivery,  and  the  head 
lost  in  overcoming  friction ;  that  is  to  say,  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Article  630  to  633, 


1  =  A.  =  ,+^'(1 +  ,./). 


.(1.) 


where  z  is  the  elevation  of  the  point  of  deliveiy,  V  the  velocity  in 
the  discharge  pipe,  and  2  '/the  sum  of  the  various  quantities  bj 
which  the  height  due  to  that  velocity  is  to  be  multiplied  to  find  the 

*S^p.659. 
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I088  of  head  from  various  causes  of  friction.  The  ratio  of  C  A  to  C  R 
=s  To  iB  Filiated  by  the  law  that  in  a  free  vortex  the  velocity  is 
imrenely  as  the  radius;  that  is  to  say, 

CA  =  ^" (2.) 

Guide  blades  in  the  free  vortex  are  here  unnecessary.  (See  p.  650.) 
A  blowing  fan  is  a  centrifugal  pump  applied  to  air. 

652.  The  PrcMore  •€  a  Carrcnt  upon  a  solid  body  floating  or 
immersed  in  it  would  be  equal  in  opposite  directions,  and  have 
nothing  for  its  resultant,  if  fluids  moved  without  friction.  But 
because  of  the  energy  of  the  diverted  streams  which  glance  from  the 
body  being  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  expended  in  fluid  friction, 
the  pressure  on  the  back  of  the  solid  body  becomes  less  intense 
than  the  pressure  on  the  front;  and  to  the  resultant  pressure  in  the 
direction  of  the  current  thus  arising,  has  to  be  added  the  resultant 
of  the  direct  friction  of  the  fluid  agamst  the  surface  of  the  solid  body. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  the  force  exerted  by  a  current 
against  a  solid  body  is  almost  wholly  empirical 

It  is  known  that  that  force  can  be  approximately  represented  by 
a  formula  of  this  kind  : — 

F  =  *eA-^; a.) 

being  the  product  of  the  height  due  to  the  velocity  of  the  current, 
the  area  A  of  the  greatest  cross-section  of  the  solid  body;  the 
weight  f  of  an  unit  of  volume  of  the  fluid,  and  a  co-efficient  k 
depending  on  the  figure  of  the  body.  The  values  of  this  co-efficient 
have  been  found  experimentally  for  a  few  flgures.  The  following, 
according  to  Duchemin,  are  some  of  its  values  for  rectangular  prisms 
and  cylinders,  placed  with  their  axes  along  the  current : — 
Let  L  be  the  length  of  the  prism  or  cylinder,  A  its  transverse  area, 
h  and  d  its  transverse  dimensions,  if  a  rectangular  prism,  or  ito 
axes^  if  a  cylinder.     Then  for 

la-^jTd^   0,      1,      2,      a 

*=l-864,  1-477, 1-347,  l-32a 

The  value  headed  0  is  applicable  to  very  thin  plates. 

653.  The  RcaiMnce  of  FtoUto  to  the  motion  of  bodies  floatiDg  or 
immersed  in  them  is  subject  to  the  same  remarks  which  have  been 
made  respecting  the  pressure  of  currents  against  solid  bodies.  It  is 
also  capable  in  many  cases  of  being  approximately  represanled  hy 
the  formula 
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»  =  *'^|^ 0) 

The  co-efficient  k  is  less  for  a  solid  movlDg  in  a  fluid,  than  for  a 
fluid  moving  past  the  same  solid.  The  following  values  are  given 
chiefly  on  iSie  authority  of  Duchemin.  For  prisms  and  cylinders, 
moving  in  the  direction  of  their  axes,  the  symbols  having  the  same 
meaning  as  in  the  last  Article  : — 

Jj-i-  J bd=     0,         1,         2,         3;  average  above  3. 

k=l  -254,  1  -282,  1  -306,  1  -330 ;  1  -4. 

These  resnlta  are  also  given  by  the  empirical  formula, 

k  for  a  cylinder,  moving  sideways,  about  0*77 ; 

for  a  sphere,  „  „        „     0-51  > 

for  a  thin  hollow  hemisphere  moving  with 

the  hollow  foremost, about  2*0; 

for  a  prism  with  wedge-formed  ends  =  k  for 
same  prism  with  flat  ends,  x  (1  -  cos  fi), 

where  1^  =  i  angle  of  wedge  (doubtful). 

The  following  are  results  deduced  from  Mr.  Bashforth*s  experi* 
ments  on  elongated  projectiles  at  velocities  of  from  1,300  to  1,500' 
feet  per  second  {see  Prooeedings  of  the  Royal  Society ^  Feb.,  1868): 

^     c  At^, 

~^' 

-where  A  is  in  square  feet,  and  v  in  feet  per  second ;  and  c  has  the- 
following  valnes,  according  to  the  shape  of  the  head  of  the  projectile, 
—hemispherical  00000245;  oval  and  pointed,  from  00000191  ta 
00000204.    (Bee  pp.  649  and  658.) 

From  the  I'esults  of  observations  of  the  engine  power  required  to- 
propel  various  steam  vessels  of  difierent  sizes  and  figures  at  diflerent 
velocities,  there  is  reason  to  think  it  probable,  that  when  ships  are 
built  of  such  figures  that  the  water  glides  round  their  suzfeboea 
without  forming  surge  or  large  eddies,  the  principal  part,  if  not  the 
only  appreciable  part,  of  the  resistance,  is  due  to  the  direct  friction 
between  the  water  and  the  bottom  of  the  ship.  The  opinion  that 
the  resistance  to  the  motion  of  ships  which  are  not  very  bluff 
consists  almost  wholly  of  friction,  has  been  confirmed  by  subsequent 
experiments.  The  co-efficient  of  the  friction  between  water  and 
the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  is  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  water  in 
iron  pipes.     The  friction  varies  nearly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity 
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of  rnbbiug  between  the  water  and  the  ship's  bottom.  That  velocity 
is  different  at  different  points  of  the  ship's  bottom,  and  bears  to  the 
speed  of  the  ship  a  ratio  at  each  point  depending  on  the  ship's 
figure  and  on  the  position  of  the  point  in  question.  The  average 
velocity  of  rubbing  exceeds  the  speed  of  the  ship;  and  the  excess 
is  the  greater  the  bluffer  her  shape.  Thus,  though  a  long  and 
8hai*p  vessel  presents  a  greater  rubbing  surface  than  a  short  and 
bluff  vessel  of  the  same  size,  the  average  velocity  of  rubbing  is  less 
in  the  longer  vessel  at  the  same  speed ;  so  that  there  is  a  certain 
degi-ee  of  ^arpness  which  gives  the  least  resistance  for  a  given  sue 
and  speed.  What  that  degree  of  sharpness  is  cannot  yet  be  fixed 
with  any  great  precision;  but  in  general  it  does  not  greatly  differ 
from  that  which  is  given  by  making  the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the 
bow  and  stem  equal  to  about  seven  times  the  greatest  breadth. 

The  following  formula  has  been  found  to  agree  well  with  experi- 
ments on  the  resistance  of  ships : — Let  G  be  the  mean  immersed 
girth ;  L,  the  length  on  the  water  line;  a',  the  mean  of  the  squares 
of  the  sines  of  the  angles  of  obliquity  of  the  stream  lines,  or  lines 
which  the  particles  of  water  follow  in  gliding  over  the  ship's 
bottom ;  let  v  be  the  velocity  of  the  ship  in  feet  per  second,  andy 
a  co-efficient,  whose  value  for  a  clean  painted  iron  bottom  is  about 
0*004;  then  the  resistance  is  nearly 

R  ='^~  L  G  (1  +  4  «2  +  «*) (3.) 

The  factor,  L  G  ^1  +  4  «2  +  «*),  is  called  the  ''augmented  surfieuse." 
See  papers  on  this  subject  in  the  Transcictions  of  the  /•  etihUion 
of  Naval  Architects;  also  Shipbuilding,  Theoretical  and  Practical, 
by  Watts,  Rankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes. 

Scott  Bussell  has  proved  that,  when  the  length  of  a  ship 
bears  less  than  a  certain  proportion  to  that  of  the  wave  which 
naturally  travels  with  the  same  speed,  there  is  a  rapidly  increasing 
additional  resistance.  The  least  proper  length  in  feet  suitable  for 
a  given  speed  is  about  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  square  of  the  speed 
in  knots.    (See  also  pp.  631,  641,  and  648.) 

654.  stnbiiuy  •'  Fioatiag  Bodic«.~In  Article  120  it  has  been 
shown,  that  in  order  that  a  body  floating  in  a  liquid  may  be  in 
equilibrio,  the  weight  of  liquid  displaced  must  be  equal  to  the 
weight  of  the  floating  body,  and  the  centre  of  buoyancy  must  be 
in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  floating 
body. 

In  order  that  the  equilibrium  of  a  floating  body  may  be  stable, 
every  angular  displacement  of  the  body  from  the  position  of  equili- 
brium must  cause  a  deviation  oftJie  centre  of  buoyancy,  rdaJtivdy  to  a 
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vertical  line  iravo^nng  the  centre  of  gravity,  in  Hie  direction  towards 
which  the  floating  body  heds;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  body  acting 
through  its  centre  of  gravity,  and  the  equal  and  opposite  pressure 
of  the  liquid  acting  through  the  centre  of  buoyancy,  may  constitute 
a  restoring  or  righUng  coi^e,  tending  to  bring  the  body  back  to  the 
position  of  equilibrium.  Should  the  relative  deviation  of  the  centre 
of  buoyancy  take  place  in  the  opposite  direction,  a  couple  is  pro- 
duced tending  to  upset  the  body,  -which  is  accordingly  unstable ; 
should  the  centre  of  buoyancy  continue  to  be  in  the  same  vertical 
line  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  body  continues  to  be  in  equili- 
brio  in  its  new  position,  and  its  equilibrium  is  indifferent 

Let  fig.  259  represent  a  cross-section  of  a  ship^  G  her  centre  of 
gravity,  A  B  the  water  line, 
and  C  the  centre  of  buoyancy 
in  the  position  of  equilibrium. 
Let  the  ship  heel  through  an 
angle  i,  and  let  E  F  be  the 
new  water  line,  and  D  the 
new  centre  of  buoyancy ;  and  — 
let  the  ship  be  kept  in  this 
position  by  a  couple  whose 
moment  is  known.  Let  W 
be  the  weight  of  the  ship,  -^ 

and  S  the  volume  of  water  ^' 

displaced  by  her,  so  that  "W  =  e  S  (e  being  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  water).  Through  D  di-aw  a  vertical  line  D  M,  cutting  the 
line  C  G,  which  was  originally  vertical,  in  M.  The  force  of  the 
lighting  couple  is  W,  and  its  arm  is  the  horizontal  distance  from 
G  to  the  line  D  M;  that  is,  G  M  •  sin  0;  consequently,  the  moment 
of  the  righting  couple,  equal  and  opposite  to  the  moment  of  the 
heeling  couple,  is 


W  •  G  M  •  sin  ^. 


.(1.) 


The  comparative  stability  of  a  ship  is  proportional  to  the  arm  of  the 
righting  couple  for  the  same  angle  of  heel ;  and  that  arm  is  propor- 
tional to  G  M,  which  length  thus  becomes  a  measure  of  the  stability 
of  the  ship.  The  point  M,  when  determined  for  an  indefinitely 
small  angle  of  heel,  is  called  the  metacentre;  it  may  be  the  same, 
or  it  may  be  different  for  finite  angles.  When  the  position  of  M 
is  variable,  the  angle  of  heel  to  be  adopted  in  finding  it  should 
be  the  greatest  which  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  likely  to 
occur;  for  different  ships  this  varies  from  6°  to  20°.  See  p.  ^645.) 
If  the  metacentre  is  above  the  centre  of  gi-avity,  the  equiliDrium 
is  stable;  if  it  coincides  with  the  centre  of  gravity,  the  equilibrium 
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is  mdiffer^it;  if  it  is  below  the  ceDtre  of  gravity,  the  equilibcium 
is  unstable. 

Let  H  be  the  line  of  intersection  of  the  planes  of  the  two  water 
lines  A  B,  E  F.  The  deviation  C  D  of  the  centre  of  buayancj  is 
the  same  with  the  deviation  of  the  centre  of  gmvity  of  the  mass 
of  water  displaced,  which  would  arise  from  removing  the  wedge 
A  H  E  into  the  position  F  H  B.  Let  a  be  the  volame  of  that 
wedge,  e  i^  density,  and  let  I  denote  the  distance  between  the 
centres  of  gravity  of  its  two  positions,  A  H  E  and  F  H  B.  Draw 
C  D  parallel  to  the  line  joining  those  two  centres  of  gravity;  and, 
according  to  Article  77,  make 

CD  — —  —  ^-  ^2.^ 

then  is  D  the  new  centre  of  buoyancy. 

The  angle  which  C  D  makes  with  the  horizon  is  in  general  either 

mately.  Also,  the  volume  8  is  in  general  either  exactly  or  nearly 
proportional  to  2  sin  9 ;  so  that  if  c  be  a  constant  volume  depend- 
ing  on  the  figure  of  the  water  line,  «  =  c  *  2  mn  o,  approximstely. 

Consequently,  to  find  the  heigJU  M  C  of  the  poirU  M  above  the  aetUte 
of  buoyancy,  and  Us  height  M  G  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  we  liave 
the  approximate  formulae, — 

MC  =  C^  -  2  8in2  =  ~;  ^ 

MG  =  y^  =+=  G  C. 

o 

The  sign  zp  denotes  that  Q^  is  to  be  subtracted  or  added  according 
as  G  is  above  or  below  C.  .  The  product  ^  c  is  found  approximately 
in  the  following  manner,  for  those  cases  in  which  the  water  lines 
A  B  and  E  F  are  sensibly  equal  and  similar  figures,  so  that  the 
line  H,  where  their  planes  intersect,  traverses  the  centre  of  gravity 
of  each  of  those  figures,  and  the  wedges  A  H  E,  F  H  B,  are 
similar  as  well  as  equal. 

The  product  Z  «  =  ^  c  *  2  sin  ^  is  the  double  of  the  statical 

moment  of  one  of  the  wedges  relatively  to  the  line  H,  suppoeing 
the  density  equal  to  unity.  Let  distances  measured  lengthways 
on  the  line  H  be  denoted  by  x;  let  the  perpendicular  distance 
of  any  point  in  a  water  line  plane  bisecting  the  angle  A  H  £  from 


.(3.) 
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ilie  line  H  be  denoted  by  y,  and  let  the  thickness  of  the  wedge  at 

the  ix>int  ivhose  co-ordinates  are  x  and  yhQ  z=:y  *  2  sin  o-  Then 
we  have 

«  =  2sin2'j/  y'dydx;c:^jj  ydydx; 

I  8  =  i  Bin  2  '  J  f  y^'dy  dx; 

and  therefore 

I  c  ^  2  I  I  y^  •  d  y  d  x; 

being  the  momerU  of  inertia  of  the  waier  line  plame  about  the  axis 
H.  To  express  this  in  a  convenient  form,  let  h  be  the  breadth  of 
the  ship  at  the  water  line,  at  a  given  distance  x,  meaeured  length^ 
ways  from  an  assumed  origin.     Then 

2  J  y^di,=  ^^;  ,indlc  =  ~j  l^-dx. (5.) 

As  to  the  moments  of  inertia  of  different  plane  figures,  see  Article 
05.     Thus,  equation  3  becomes 


fb^'dx        


12  S    — ■  ^  "^ 

The  theory  cf  the  stabilitv  of  ships  was  first  investigated  by 
Boesut,  and  was  further  developed  by  At  wood.  See  various 
papers  by  Rawson,  Eroude,  Merrifield,  Barnes,  and  others ;  also^ 
The  StaMity  of  Ships,  by  Sir  Edward  J.  Eeed,  F.R.S.,  Ac. 

655.  OMiiiiMiMis  •f  Fiiartug  ■•dica. — The  theory  of  the  oscilla- 
tions of  ships  was  investigated  in  an  approximate  manner  by  Bossut 
and  other  mathematicians,  and  was  first  brought  into  a  complete 
state  by  Moseley,  in  the  paper  already  referred  to.  Its  details 
are  of  much  complexity;  and  an  outline  of  its  leading  principles, 
and  of  their  results  in  the  most  simple  eases,  is  all  tbuEtt  needs  be 
given  in  this  treatise. 

The  oscillation  of  a  ship  may  be  resolved  into  rolling,  or  gyi-ation 
about  a  longitudinal  axis,  pitching,  or  gyration  about  a  transverse 
axis,  and  vertical  oscillation,  consisting  in  an  alternate  rising  above 
and  sinking  below  the  position  of  eqtulibriiim.  The  point  of  chief 
importance  in  practice  is  the  time  occupied  by  a  rolling  oeeilkUum, 
If  that  time  is  too  long,  the  ship  is  deficient  in  stalolity;  if  too 
short,  her  movements  are  abrupt,  and  tend  to  oventrain  her. 

If  a  ship  is  of  such  a  figure  ^at,  when  she  rolls  into  a  new  posi- 
tion of  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  a  couple^  her  centre  of 
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gravity  does  not  alter  its  level,  then  her  rolling  gyrations  aie  per- 
formed about  a  permanent  longitudinal  axis  traversing  her  centre 
of  gravity,  and  are  not  accompauied  by  vertical  oscillations,  and  her 
moment  of  inertia  is  constant  while  she  rolls.  That  condition  is 
fulfilled  if  all  the  water  line  planes,  such  as  A  B  and  E  F,  aro 
tangents  to  one  sphere  described  about  G.  In  what  follows  it  will 
be  supposed  that  this  condition  is  fulfilled,  and  also  that  the  position 
in  the  ship  of  the  point  M  is  sensibly  constant 

According  to  Article  €54,  equation  I,  the  righting  couple  for  a 

given  angle  of  heel  i  is  

WGM-sin^; 
but  in  an  approximate  solution  we  may  substitute  ^  for  sin  I.    Let 
I  be  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the  ship  about  her  axis  of  rolling; 
then  equations  2  and  3  of  Article  598  give  the  following  value  foi 
the  time  of  a  double  «;yration : — 

2  ^  //         I        \  2irR 

^    =  ^  '  V  \gW'GM)  =  jf^^ f  ^'^ 

whei'e  H  is  the  radius  of  gyration  of  the  ship.  This  is  the  same 
with  the  time  of  a  double  oscillation  of  a  simple  pendulum  whose 
length  is  R«  ^  GTf . 

The  researches  of  Dr.  William  Froude,  first  described  to  tlie 
British  Association  in  July,  1860,  and  afterwards  laid  more  fully 
before  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects,  have  shown.^ri^  that 
the  same  forces  which  tend  to  keep  a  ship  upright  in  still  water 
tend  to  place  her  perpendicular  to  the  suiiace  of  the  water  amongst 
waves,  and  thus  to  increase  rolling;  secondly ^  that  the  chief  cause 
of  excessive  rolling  is  too  near  a  coincidence  between  the  periodic 
time  of  the  vessel's  rolling  and  that  of  her  being  acted  upon  by 
successive  waves;  and  thirdly y  that  the  most  efficient  meUiod  of 
preventing  excessive  rolling  is  to  adjust  the  moment  of  inertia 
and  the  stability  of  a  vessel,  so  that  her  periodic  time  of  rolling 
shall  be  longer  than  the  period  of  any  waves  she  is  likely  to  en- 
counter, taking  care  at  the  same  time  to  leave  sufiicient  stability 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  upsetting,  or  of  heeling  too  far  over  with 
a  side  wind. 

See  Trans,  of  the  Institution  of  NavcU  Architects^  passim ;  Ship- 
building, by  Watts,  Rankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes ;  Trans.  InsL 
Engi'neers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  vol.  xxxix. :  also  pp.  631, 
645,  and  659.  ^ 

656.   Tke  Action  between  it  Flaid  and  a  Plirtea,  OOnsisting  in  the 

transmission  of  energy  from  the  one  to  the  other,  has  abready 
been  considered  in  a  general  way  in  Article  517.  In  the  pwsent 
Article  it  will  be  treated  more  in  detail. 

In  figs.  260  and  261,  let  abscissse  measured  parallel  to  the 
iine  O  S  represent  the  spaces  suoce^uiy^lj  gcoupM  by  a  fluid  in  » 
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cylinder  provided  with  a  piston^  any  such  space  being  denoted  by 
9 ;  and  let  ordinates  measured  parallel  to  the  line  0  P,  peipendi« 


A, 


B  ^ 

^ B F 


Fig.  260. 


Fig.  261. 


cnlar  to  O  S,  represent  the  iDtensities  of  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  fluid  against  the  piston,  any  such  intensity  being  denoted  by  p. 

Let  a  given  weight  of  a  gaseous  substance  go  through  a  succes- 
sion of  arbitrary  conges  of  pressure  and  volume,  so  as  to  return 
in  the  end  to  the  condition  from  which  it  set  out.  Such  a  succes- 
sion of  changes  is  called  a  cyde  of  changes ;  it  is  represented  by  a 
closed  curve,  such  as  D  C  E  B  in  fig.  260,  and  the  area  of  that 
curve  represents  the  energy  trans/erred  during  the  cycle  of  changes. 
If  the  changes  take  place  in  the  order  D  0  E  B,  that  is,  if  greater 
pressures  are  exerted  during  the  expansion  of  the  substance  than 
during  its  compression,  energy  is  transferred  from  the  gas  to  the 
piston;  if  the  changes  take  place  in  the  order  D  B  E  C,  that  is,  if 
greater  pressures  are  exerted  by  the  substance  during  its  compres- 
sion than  during  its  expansion,  energy  is  transferred  from  the  pi&> 
ton  to  the  gas. 

The  amount  of  energy  transferred  may  be  expressed  in  two 
-ways.  First,  for  any  given  volume  0 A  =  *,  let  AC  =  pi  and 
A^ sssp^he  the  greater  and  the  less  intensities  of  the  pressure ; 
then 


energy  transferred  =  T  (/>i  — p^)  d  a, , 


.(1.) 


Secondly,  for  any  given  pressure  O  F  =  j?,  let  F  E  =  «i  and  F  D 
=  «j  be  tiie  greater  and  the  less  of  the  spaces  occupied ;  then 


energy  transferred  =  /  {si — «,)  dp. 


,.(2.) 


which  is  another  expression  for  the  same  quantity. 

Fig.  261  represents  the  case  in  which  a  given  weight  of  an  elastic 
substance  occupying  the  space  0  E  =  ^^  at  the  pressure  0  B  =  pj, 
18  introduced  into  a  cylinder  and  made  to  drive  a  piston, — ^is  then 
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allowed  to  expand,  its  yolume  increaidiig  to  OF  =;  ««>  <uid  its  pres- 
sure falliiig  to  FD  =  Pf,  according  to  a  law  represented  by  the 
curve  C  D, — and  is  lastly  expelled  from  the  cylinder  at  the  final 
pressure.  In  this  case  the  energy  transferred  from  the  elastic  sub- 
stance to  the  piston  is  represented  by 

area  A  BCD  =  ^  8dp=:W  p  f?f ; (a) 

J  Pi  J  n    i 

being,  in  fact,  aa  the  last  expression  shows,  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  elastic  substance  employed,  W,  multiplied  by  its  loss  of  difnar 
mic  head. 

The  same  equation  gives  the  energy  transferred  from  the  piston 
to  the  elastic  substance,  when  the  latter  is  introduced  into  the 
cylinder  at  the  lower  pressure  and  expelled  at  the  higher. 

For  a  perfect  gas  (Article  635)  this  expression  becomes 

/^'^^=,-£I••.i'.{l-©'"T••• (^) 

If  the  fluid  ia  diacharged  from  the  cylinder  under  a  pressure  pt 
less  than  that  at  which  the  expansion  terminates,  there  is  to  be 
added  to  the  preceding  formula  tiie  term 

^{P*—P^) (5.) 

If  the  fluid  which  acts  on  the  piston  is  introduced  in  tiie  state 
of  saturated  vapour,  it  is  discharged  as  a  mixture  of  saturated 
vapour  at  a  lower  pressure  with  more  or  less  of  liquid  In  this 
case,  the  following  equations  belonging  to  the  science  of  thermo- 
dynamics are  to  be  used.  Let  p  be  the  pressure  of  saturation  of  a 
vapour,  and  t  the  corresponding  boiling  point  of  its  liquid,  in 
degrees  reckoned  fr(»n  the  ahsclvJte  zero,  274^  Centigrade  or  493°'S 
Fahrenheit  below  the  melting  point  of  ice.     Then 


T  A  ^         ^ 

Logp  =  A  — -  — -; 


20 


.((L) 


See  also  The  Steam  Engine  and  other  Prime  Movers  and 
Misoellaneoua  Scientific  Papers,  Kankiue.  The  following  are  the 
values  of  some  of  the  constants  in  the  above  formulie,  selected 
from  a  table  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  for  Dec.,  1854,  p  being 
in  lbs.  per  square  foot,  and  r  in  degrees  of  Fahi-enheit : — 


.-,..(7.) 
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A  WB  LogC  ^  ^ 

Water,...  8-2591     343^42    5*59873    0-003441     0-00001184 
Ether,...  7-5732     3'3^49^     5-31706    0-006264    0*00003924 

Let  L  be  the  value,  in  foot  pounds  of  energy,  of  the  latent  heat 
of  evaporation,  at  the  absolute  temperature  7,  of  so  much  fluid  as 
fills  a  cubic  foot  more  in  the  state  of  vapour  than  it  does  in  the 
state  of  liquid ;  D  the  weight  of  that  fluid ;  H  the  value,  in  foot 
poaadfl  of  eneigy,  of  the  lament  heat  of  evaporation  of  one  pound 
of  the  fluid  at  the  absolute  temperature  r ;  and  J  the  equivalent 
in  foot  pounds  of  a  British  thermal  unit,  or  772 ;  then 

(hyp.  log.  10  =  2-3026); 
H=Ho— J(c— 6)(r— To) 

(for  water,  c — h  =  0-7) ; 
D  =  L^H. 

(for  water  at  the  temperature  of 

melting  ice,  H^  =  842872.) 

J  e  denotes  the  value  in  foot  pounds  of  the  specific  heat  of  tha 
liquid,  which  for  water  is  772,  and  for  sether,  399. 

Let  the  suffixes  1,  2,  and  3,  denote  the  pressures  and  tempera- 
tores  respectively,  of  the  introduction  of  the  vapour,  the  end  of  its 
expansion,  and  its  final  discharge,  and  quantities  corresponding  to 
them;  81  and  ^3 being,  as  before,  the  spaces  filled  by  it  at  the  begin- 
ning  and  end  of  its  expansion.      Then 

ratio  of  expansion,  -  =  ~  s  --  +  J  c  Di  •  hyp  log  -  >  ; (8.) 

energy  transferred,  XJ  =  /  '  adp  +  ff,  (Pa-Pi) 

-=^.  -P,)+'>  {  ^■^^^+  Je  D,  (r.  _  r,(l+hyplog  ^))  } 

Lt:f5:S,}H-.{L.  +  JcD.(.-.,)} (10.) 

These  formulae  are  demonstrated  in  a  paper  on  Thermodynamics 
in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1854.* 

The  complexity  of  the  preceding  formulae  renders  their  use  incon- 
venient, except  with  the  aid  of  tables  of  the  quantities  jt>,  L,  and  D, 
for  difiTerent  boiling  points.  In  the  absence  of  such  tables,  the 
*  See  also  Miscellaneous  Scientific  Papers,  Rankine. 


(9.) 
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following  formuln  give  approximate  results  for  steam,  vhere  tlie 
pressure  of  its  admission  pi  is  from  one  to  twelve  atmospheres :— 

t(^H-(S^^ "^> 

ft 

'^P,8rio{i-(^)l}  +  B,{p,-p,)  I- ...(12.) 

The  expenditure  of  heat  in  foot  pounds  may  be  computed  rouglilj 
to  about  Y^y  when  the  feed  water  is  supplied  to  the  boiler  at  about 
100*  Fahi-enheit,  by  the  formula 

H  =  /     sdp  +  n;?2*2> (^^•) 

where  n  is  a  co-efficient  whose  value  is,  for  condensing  engines^  16; 
for  non-oondensing  engines,  15. 

Equations  11  and  12  are  applicable  to  non-conducting  cylinders 
without  steam-jackets.  For  cylinders  with  steam-jackets,  acting 
so  as  to  keep  the  steam  dry,  it  is  more  accurate  to  substitute  16 
for  9,  17  for  10,  and  i|,  II,  and  iV,  respectively,  for  A,  V,  and  |, 
throughout  the  equations  11  and  12. 

For  the  exact  theory  of  this  case,  see  A  Jfantud  of  the  Steam 
Engine  and  otlter  Prime  Movers;  also.  Philosophical  Transactions, 
1859,  Part  I. 

The  following  are  the  ordinary  formulae,  which  give  a  good 
approximation  when  the  steam  is  eJightly  moist : — 


.(14.) 


V=zp^s^  hyp.  log.  -2  +  «2  (;,,  -  p^) (15.) 

The  approximate  formula  (13)  is  applicable  in  all  csaev. 


PART  VI. 

THEORY  OF  MACHINES. 


657.    Nacnre  and  DiTiston  of  the  Subject. — In  the  present  Part 

of  this  work,  machines  are  to  be  considered  not  merely  as  modify- 
ing motion,  but  also  as  modifying  force,  and  transmitting  energy 
from  one  body  to  another.  The  theory  of  machines  consists  chiefly 
in  the  application  of  the  principles  of  dynamics  to  trains  of  me- 
chanism ;  and  therefore  a  laige  portion  of  the  present  part  of  this 
treatise  will  consist  of  references  back  to  Part  IV.  and  Part  V. 

There  are  two  fundamentally  diflferent  ways  of  considering  a 
machine,  each  of  which  must  be  employed  in  succession,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  complete  knowledge  of  its  working. 

I.  In  the  flrst  place  is  considered  the  action  of  the  machine 
during  a  certain  period  of  time,  with  a  view  to  the  determination 
of  its  EFFICIENCY  j  that  is,  the  ratio  which  the  useful  part  of  its 
work  bears  to  the  whole  expenditure  of  energy.  The  motion  of 
eveiy  ordinary  machine  is  either  uniform  or  periodical.  Hence,  as 
has  been  shown  in  Article  553,  the  principle  of  the  equality  of 
energy  and  work,  as  expressed  in  Article  518,  is  fulfilled  either 
constantly  or  periodically  at  the  end  of  each  period  or  cycle  of 
changes  in  the  motion  of  the  machine. 

II.  In  the  second  place  is  to  be  considered  the  action  of  the 
machine  during  inteiTals  of  time  less  than  its  period  or  cycle,  if 
its  motion  is  periodic,  in  order  to  determine  the  law  of  the  periodic 
changes  in  the  motions  of  the  pieces  of  which  the  machine  con- 
sists, and  of  the  periodic  or  reciprocating  forces  by  which  such 
changes  are  produced  (Article  556), 

The  first  chapter  of  the  present  Part  relates  to  the  work  of 
machines  moving  uniformly  or  periodically,  and  the  second  chapter 
to  variations  of  motion  and  force  in  machines.  In  a  third  chapter 
will  be  stated  briefly  the  general  principles  of  the  action  of  the 
more  important  jprime  movers.  With  respect  to  those  machines,  it 
is  impossible  to  enter  fully  into  details  within  the  limits  of  such  a 
treatise  as  the  present,  especially  as  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
the  steam  engine,  depends  on  the  laws  of  the  phenomena  of  heat^ 
which  could  not  be  completely  explained  except  in  a  special  treatise. 

2b 
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WOBX  OF  UACHIKES  WITH  UNIFORM  OR  PERIODIC  ICOTIOIL 

Section  1. — General  Principles. 

6d8.  Hwtei  aM4  liMS  WmIu — The  whole  work  performed  hj  a 
machine  is  distinguished  into  useful  vxyrky  being  that  peiformed  in 
producing  the  effect  for  which  Uie  machine  is  designed,  and  loii 
ioork,  bemg  that  performed  in  produdng  otiier  effects. 

659.  VmAiI  and  Pr^dHciai  Reafaiance  are  overcome  in  perform- 
ing useful  work  and  lost  work  respectively. 

660.  The  bacIcbct  of  a  machine  is  a  fraction  expressing  tha 
ratio  of  the  useful  work  to  the  whole  work  performed,  which  is 
equal  to  the  energy  expended.  The  limit  to  the  efficiency  of  a 
machine  is  tmity,  denoting  the  efficiency  of  a  perfect  machiuc  in 
which  no  work  is  lost.  The  object  of  improvements  in  machineB 
is  to  bring  their  efficiency  as  near  to  unity  as  possible. 

661.  Power  BDd  Eflbct;  Hone  Power. — ^The  power  of  a  machine 
is  the  energy  exerted,  and  the  effect,  the  useful  work  performed,  in 
flome  interval  of  time  of  definite  length. 

The  unit  of  power  called  conventionally  a  horte  jxnosr,  is  550 
foot  pounds  per  second,  or  33,000  foot  pounds  per  minute,  or 
1,980,000  foot  pounds  per  hour.  The  efi^t  is  equal  to  the  power 
multiplied  by  the  efficiency. 

662.  DriHas  PoiM;  Tmin$  WoilUiis  Potat. — ^The  driving  point 
is  that  through  whidi  the  resultant  effort  of  the  prime  mover 
Acts.  The  train  is  the  series  of  pieces  which  transmit  motion  and 
force  fiom  the  driving  point  to  the  working  point,  through  which 
acts  the  resultant  of  the  resistance  of  the  useful  work. 

663.  PoiMis  of  Beaisiance  are  points  in  the  train  of  mechauHm 
through  which  the  resultants  of  prejudicial  resistances  act 

664.  EAelenclcs  of  Pieces  of  a  Traiv. — The  useful  WOrk  of  an 
intermediate  piece  in  a  train  of  mechanism  consists  in  driving  the 
piece  which  follows  it,  and  is  less  than  the  energy  exerted  upon  it 
by  the  amount  of  the  work  lost  in  overcoming  its  own  friction. 
Hence  the  efficiency  of  such  an  intermediate  piece  is  the  ratio  of 
the  work  performed  by  it  in  driving  the  following  piece,  to  the 
ener^  exerted  on  it  by  the  preceding  piece ;  and  it  is  evident  that 
ihe  ^ciency  of  a  machine  is  the  product  of  the  efficiencies  of  ike  i     '" 
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of  moving  pieces  which  tranamU  energy  from  the  driving  point  to  the 
toorking  point.  The  sam«  priaciple  applies  to  a  train  of  aicccessive 
machines,  each  driving  that  which  follows  it. 

665.  miOTUi  iMtert»  AMI  BwiiM— f  In  Article  515  is  given  the 
expvewion  I  Fds  for  the  energy  exerted  by  a  varying  efifoit  whose 
maguitude  at  any  instant  is  P ;  and  a  correspoiMikig  ezpreasioa 
f'Rds  denotes  the  work  performed  in  overcoming  a  variaUe  re- 
sistance. In  a  machine  moving  uniformly,  let  these  expressions 
have  reference  to  any  interval  of  time,  and  in  a  machine  moving 
periodically,  to  one  or  any  whole  number  of  periods ;  let  «  be  the 
spaee  described  by  the  point  of  application  of  the  effort  or  resist- 
ance in  the  interval  in  question ;  then  jTds  +  8or  JB^ds  -s-  • 

is  the  m>ecm  effort  or  miean  reeistamee  as  the  case  may  be.  The  Jluo- 
tiioHane  of  the  efforts  and  resistances  above  and  below  their  mean 
values  concern  only  the  variations  of  velocity  in  a  machine ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  remainder  of  the  present  chapter,  P  and  It  will  be 
used  to  denote  such  mean  values  only;  so  that  energy  exerted  and 
work  performed,  whether  the  forces  are  constant  or  varying,  will 
be  respectively  denoted  by  P  »  and  R  8.  By  referring  to  Articles 
SI 7  and  593,  it  appears,  that  besides  a  force  and  a  length,  as 
expressed  above,  the  two  factors  of  a  quantity  of  energy  may  be  a 
stress  and  a  cubic  space,  or  a  couple  and  an  angle,  as  shown  in 
the  following  table  : — 


Force  in  pounds  x  distance  in  feet ; 

Couple  in  foot  pounds  x  angular  motion  to 

radius  unity;  or 
Pressure  in  pounds  per  square  foot  x  space 

described  by  a  piston  in  cubic  feet. 


Energy 

or 

work 

in 

foot  pounds 

666,  The  Geacvai  jb«iioii«im  of  the  uniform  or  periodical  workiug 
of  a  machine  are  obtained  by  introducing  the  distinction  between 
useful  and  lost  work  into  the  equations  of  the  conservation  oi 
energy.  Thus,  let  P  denote  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point, 
8  the  space  described  by  ifc  in  a  given  interval  of  time,  being  a 
whole  number  of  periods  or  revolutions,  Rj  the  mean  useful  resist- 
ance, 8i  the  space  through  which  it  is  overcome  in  the  same  inter* 
val,  Rj  any  one  of  the  prejudicial  resistances,  8i  the  spaoe  through 
which  it  is  overcome ;  then 

Ts  =  Ri*j  +  s-R-j^i (1.) 

The  efficiency  of  the  machine  is  expressed  by 
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Ri  8i  Ri  »i 


.(2.) 


P«        Ri*4  +  2-R|«, 

667.  lE«a«tlMM  IB  terai*  of  C«iiip««tiT«  MMimmu. — ^Let  9i  :  «  =  n^ 

$^:8  =  ng,  &c,he  the  ratios  of  the  spaces  described  in  a  whole  num- 
ber of  periodis  by  the  working  point  and  the  several  points  of 
resistance,  to  the  space  described,  in  the  same  interval  of  time,  by 
the  driving  point ;  then  equation  1  of  Article  666  takes  the  follow- 
ing form,  which  expresses  the  "Principle  of  Virtual  VelocitieB'* 
(,£rticle  519)  as  applied  to  machines : — 

P  =  Wi  Rx  +  sn^R,, (1.) 

Thus  the  mean  effort  at  the  driving  point  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
the  several  mean  resistances,  and  of  the  comparative  motions  alone, 
which  last  set  of  quantities  are  deduced  from  the  construction  of 
the  machine  by  the  principles  of  the  theoiy  of  mechanism ;  so  that 
every  proposition  in  Part  IV.,  respecting  the  comparative  motions 
of  the  points  of  a  machine,  can  at  once  be  converted  into  a  propor- 
tion respecting  the  relation  between  the  mean  effort  and  resistances ; 
and  the  mean  effort  required  to  drive  the  machine  can  be  deter- 
mined if  the  resistances  are  known. 

668.  BedBctiott  of  Forces  and  Conples.  —  In  calculation  it  is 
often  convenient  to  substitute  for  a  force  applied  to  a  given  point, 
or  a  couple  applied  to  a  given  piece,  the  equivcUerU  force  or  couple 
applied  to  some  other  point  or  piece ;  that  is  to  say,  the  force  or 
couple,  which,  if  applied  to  the  other  point  or  piece,  would  exert 
^ual  energy,  or  employ  equal  work.  The  principles  of  this 
reduction  are,  that  the  ratio  of  the  given  to  the  equivalent  force  is 
the  reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  velocities  of  their  points  of  appli- 
cation ;  and  the  ratio  of  the  given  to  the  equivalent  couple  is  the 
reciprocal  of  the  ratio  of  the  angular  velocities  of  the  pieces  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Section  2. — On  the  Friction  of  Machines, 

669.  Ce-eMcienu  of  Friction. — The  nature  and  laws  of  the  fric- 
tion of  isolid  surfaces,  and  the  meanings  of  co-efficients  of  frictioa 
and  angles  of  repose,  have  been  explained  in  Articles  189,  190, 
191,  and  192.  The  foUo^ng  is  a  table  of  the  angle  of  repose 
0,  the  co-efficient  of  friction  /=  tan  ^,  and  its  reciprocal  1  ,j\ 
for  the  materials  of  mechanism,  condensed  from  the  tables  of 
General  Morin,  and  other  sources,  and  arranged  in  a  few  com- 
prehensive classes.  The  values  of  those  constants  which  are 
given  in  the  table  have  reference  to  \hB  friction  of  motion.  As 
to  the  difference  between  that  and  t^e  Motion  of  rest  see  Arttcle 
204.     (See  Appendix,  p.  639,) 
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No. 


Surfaces. 


Wood  on  wood,  diy, 

„  „    soapy, 

MetaU  on  oak,  dry, 

»>  If    wet, 

„    soapy, 

Metals  on  elm,  dry, 

Hemp  on  oak,    dry, 

i»  i»     '^^t, 

Leather  on  oak, 

Leather  on  metals,  dry, 

«  «         wet,.. 

n  If         gfeaay, 

i»  »i         oily, 

Metals  onmetfals,    dry, ..., 

»»  »         wet, 

Smooth  surfaces,  occasionally  greased, 

„  „      continually  greased, 

„  „  „       best  results. 


U°to2Gi° 

'26J''to31*» 
13*^  to  141' 

.llJ°tol4° 

!         28° 

I       18J° 

16°  to  19J° 

29J° 

20° 

13° 

8J° 

8A°tollA° 

16i° 
4°  to  4  J° 

8° 
1}°  to  2° 


•25  to  d 

•2 

•5  to -6 

•24  to  26 

•2 

•2  to  -26 

'53 

•33 

•27  to  •38 

•66 

•36 

•28 

•15 

•15  to  -2 

•8 
•07  to  •OS 

•06 
•03  to  036 


1:/ 


4to2 

5 

2  to  1-67 

417  to  3  85 

5 

5to4 

1-89 

3 

3-7  to  2-86 

1-79 

2-78 

4-35 

667 

6*67  to  5 

3-33 
143  to  12-5 

20 
33-3  to  27-6 


670.  rngvcBia. — The  last  three  results  in  the  preceding  table,  Noa. 
16,  17,  and  18,  have  reference  to  smooth  firm  surfaces  of  any  kind, 
greased  or  lubricated  to  such  an  extent  that  the  friction  depends 
chiefly  on  the  continual  supply  of  unguent,  and  not  sensibly  on  the 
nature  of  the  solid  sui'faces ;  and  this  ought  almost  always  to  be 
the  case  in  machinery.  Unguents  should  be  thick  for  heavy  pres- 
sures^ that  they  may  resist  being  forced  out,  and  thin  for  light  pre£h 
£ures,  that  their  viscidity  may  not  add  to  the  resistance. 

671.  rjmit  of  Prcamire  between  Bnbbli^t  Snrfiicee. — The  law  of 
the  simple  proportionality  of  friction  to  pressure  (Article  190)  is 
only  true  for  dry  surfaces,  when  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  indent  or  grind  the  surfaces ;  and  for  greased  surfaced, 
when  the  pressure  is  not  sufficiently  intense  to  force  out  the  unguent 
from  between  the  surfaces,  where  it  is  held  by  capillaiy  attraction. 
If  the  proper  limit  of  intensity  of  pressure  be  exceeded,  the  friction 
increases  more  rapidly  than  in  iJie  simple  ratio  of  the  pressure. 
That  limit  dimini^es  as  the  velocity  of  rubbing  increases,  according 
to  some  law  not  yet  exactly  determined.  The  following  are  some 
of  its  values  deduced  from  experience  : — 


Bailway  Carriage  Axles. 
Velocity  of  rubbing  1  foot  per  second, 

Timber  ways  for  launching  ships,  about 


Limit  of  Pressure, 
lb.  per  square  inch. 

•        392 
224 
140 
50 


-^^. 
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The  inclination  given  to  these  ways  varies  from  about  1  in  10 
for  the  smallest  vessels^  to  about  1  in  20  for  the  largest.  The 
co-efficient  of  friction,  when  the  ways  are  well  lubricated  witK 
tallow  or  soft  scap,  is  probably  between  -03  and  •04. 

672  FriciiMi  •r  AT  MMiac  Piece. — In  fig.  262,  let  A  r^resent  a 
>7^       sliding  piece,  which  moves  unifonnly  along 
^*  /  the  straight  guide  B  B  in  the  direction  indi- 

cated by  the  arrow,  under  two  forces  which 
may  be  direct  or  oblique,  but  which  are  re- 
presented as  oblique,  to  make  the  solution 
general.  The  force  Fg  opposed  to  the  motion, 
is  the  resultant  of  the  ttse/vl  rengtanee  or 
Fig.  261 .  force  which  A  exerts  on  the  next  piece  in 

the  train,  and  of  the  weight  of  A  itself,  and  will  be  called  the  ffwen 
force.  Let  the  angle  whidi  it  makes  with  the  guide  B  B  be  denoted 
by  tg.  The  force  F,  is  that  which  drives  the  piece ;  the  angle  t, 
which  its  dii*ection  makes  with  the  guide  B  B  is  supposed  to  be 
.  known ;  but  its  magnitude  remains  to  be  determined,  as  well  as 
the  friction,  which  it  has  to  overcome  in  addition  to  the  useful 
lesistanoa  Let  Q  denote  the  normal  pressure  of  A  against  B  B, 
ao  that/Q  is  the  friction.  Then  we  have  the  two  equations  of 
equilibrium  ^— 

Q  s  F,  sin  «i  +  Fs  sin  ft ; 

Fj  cos  t,  =  Fa  cos  ii  +  /Q 

r=  Fi/sin  i,  4-  Fa  (cob  tg  +  /sin  ij) ; 

firom  which  are  easily  deduced  the  foUowilig  equations,  solving  the 
problem :— 

cos^^^^  ./sin(*.fi.) 

cosij— /sinti    "^  ^  oostj— /sm»i     ^  ' 

673.  The  aiMBoiit  •r  VipiciiMi  of  a  rotating  piece  is  the  statioai 
moment  of  the  friction  relatively  to  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  piece, 
and  is  the  moment  of  a  couple  consisting  of  the  friction,  and  of  au 
equal  and  opposite  component  of  the  pressure  exerted  by  the 
bearings  of  the  piece  against  its  axle.  The  moment  of  fraction, 
being  multiplied  by  the  angular  motion  in  a  given  time,  gives  the 
work  lost  in  friction  in  that  time. 

674.  W9i0tum  «f  an  Axle. — After  a  cylindrical  axle  has  run  for 
some  time  in  contact  with  its  bearing,  the  bearing  becomes  slightly 
larger  than  the  axle,  so  that  the  point  of  most  intense  pressure, 
which  is  also  the  point  of  resistance,  traversed  by  the  resultant 
of  the  friction,  adapts  its  position  to  the  direction  of  the  latenil 
pressure. 


(1.) 
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In  fig.  ^63,  let  A  A  A  be  a  transverse  section  of  the  cylindrical 
axle  of  a  rotating  piece,  and  C  its  axis  of  rotation;  let  E  ropreaent 
the  direction  and  magnitude  of  what  will  be  . 

called  the  given  forcdy  being  the  resultant  \p 

of  the  useful  resistance,  and  of  the  weight 
of  the  piece  under  consideration.  Let  P 
represent  the  effort  required  to  drive  the 
piece,  whose  line  of  action  is  known,  but  its         ..  ^ 

magnitude  remains  to  be  determined.     Let        /      ^    ^  >^ 


D  be  tlie  point  where  the  directions  of  P     /     /^*^>^m\ 
and  R  intersect,  and  D  Q  tlie  line  of  action  f      (^^ 

of  their  resultant,  which  resultant  is  equal         -^V     ^^ 
and  opposite  to  Q,  the  pressure  exerted  by 
the  bearing  against  the  axle,  and  is  there- 
fore iiudined  to  Uie  radius  C  Q  by  an  angle 
CQD  =  ^,  being  the  angle  of  i-epose,  in  such  ^^'  ^^^' 

a  manner  as  to  resist  iJie  rotation,  whose  direction  is  indicated  by 
the  arrow. 

Then  to  find  the  line  of  pressure  B  Q,  it  is  obviously  sufficient  to 
describe  about  the  centre  0  a  circle  B  B  whose  radius  is 

CT  =  r-8in*=-j|== (1.) 

r  =  C  Q  being  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  to  draw  from  the  known 
point  D  a  line  D  T  Q  touching  that  circle  in  T,  which  point  of 
contact  is  at  that  side  of  the  circle  which  makes  a  force  acting  from 
Q  towards  T  oppose  the  rotation. 

From  T  draw  T  R  -L  R,  and  T  P  -L  P.  Then  the  magnitude  of 
the  efibrt  P  is  given  by  the  equation 

P  =  RTR  -r-  TP (2.) 

and  that  of  the  pressure  Q  by  the  equation 

Q'  =  F  +  R'  +  2PRcos^PD  R (3.) 

(the  last  term  of  which  becomes  negative  when  .^i::  P  D  R  is 
obtuse):  while  the  friction  is 

/Q 

and  its  moment 

Q  r  sin  «P  =  Q  •  OT (5.) 

When  P  and  R  are  parallel  to  each  other,  Q  is  their  difference 
or  their  sum,  according  as  they  act  at  the  same  or  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  axle,  and  Q  T  is  to  be  drawn  parallel  to  them  both,  so  that 


Qsin^  =  -4^; (4.) 
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B  T^  T  P,  and  C  T,  lie  in  one  straight  line,  when  equations  2,  4, 
and  5  will  still  hold. 

In  order  to  diminish  the  lateral  pressure  Q,  and  the  friction 
arising  from  it,  to  the  least  possible  amount,  the  mechanism  shonld 
be  so  arranged  as  to  make  P  and  R  act  parallel  to  each  other  at  the 
same  side  of  the  axle. 

In  most  actual  cases,  sin  0  =/ :  J  1  +/^  differs  from  tan  0  =/ 
in  a  proportion  too  small  to  be  of  any  practical  importance. 

The  bearings  of  axles  should  be  made  of  materials  which,  thon^ 
hard  enough  to  resiijt  the  rubbing  without  abi'asion,  are  not  so  hard 
as  the  axle.  Hence  for  wrought  iron  axles,  bronze  bearings  are 
commonly  used.  Bearings  of  cast  iron,  millboard,  and  hardwood, 
such  as  elm,  with  the  grain  set  radially,  have  also  been  used  with 
advantage. 

675.  FricU«n  of  ■  PiT«t. — A  piyot  is  the  termination  of  an  axle, 
which  presses  enduxiya  against  a  bearing  called  a  step,  or  footstep^ 
Pivots  require  great  hardness,  and  are  usually  made  of  steeL 

A  fl(U  pivot  is  a  short  cylinder  of  steel,  having  a  plane  circular 
end  for  a  rubbing  surface.  If  the  pressure  Q  be  equally  distributed 
over  that  surfJEice  whose  radius  is  r,  the  moment  of  friction  is  eaaily 
found  by  integration  to  be 

|/»-Q (1.) 

In  flat  pivots,  the  intensity  of  the  pressure,  which  is  given  by  the 
equation 

P'^' (2.) 

is  usually  limited  to  2,240  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

In  the  cup  and  ball  pivot,  the  end  of  the  shafts  and  the  step^ 
present  two  recesses  facing  each  other,  into  which  are  fitted  two 
shallow  cups  of  steel  or  hard  bronze.  Between  the  concave  spherical 
surfaces  of  those  cups  is  placed  a  steel  ball,  being  either  a  complete 
sphere,  or  a  lens  having  convex  surfaces  of  a  somewhat  less  radios 
than  the  concave  surfaces  of  the  cups.  The  moment  of  Mction  of 
this  pivot  is  at  first  almost  inappreciable,  from  the  extreme  small- 
ness  of  the  radius  of  the  circles  of  contact  of  the  ball  and  caps  ; 
but  as  they  wear,  that  radius  and  the  moment  of  friction  increase. 

676.  Friction  of  a  Collar. — When  it  is  impracticable  or  incon- 
venient to  sustain  the  pressure  which  acts  along  a  shaft  by  means 
of  a  pivot  at  its  end,  that  pressure  is  borne  by  means  of  one  or  more 
collars,  or  rings  projecting  from  the  shaft,  and  pressing  against 
corresponding  ring-shaped  bearings,  for  which,  in  the  case  of  shafts 
of  screw  propellers,  hardwood  set  with  the  grain  endways  has  beea 
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fotmd  a  good  material  amongst  others.  Let  r  be  the  external,  and 
r^the  internal  radius  of  a  collar;  its  moment  of  friction  for  the 
pressure  Q  is  given  by  the  formula 

VQ-^ a) 


y  ^  r»- 


677.  Frtctioa  •r  Teeth. — When  a  pair  of  wheels  work  together, 
let  P  be  the  pressure  exerted  between  each  pair  of  their  teeth  which 
comes  into  action,  8  the  distance  through  which  each  pair  of  teeth 
slide  oyer  each  other,  as  foimd  in  .Articles  453,  455,  458,  and 
^^2  A,  and  n  the  number  of  pairs  of  teeth  which  pass  the  line  of 
centres  in  a  given  interval  of  time.  Then  in  that  interval,  the  work 
lost  by  the  friction  of  the  teeth  is 

fnal^ (1.) 

678.  Friction  of  ■. Band. — A  flexible  band,  such  as  a  cord,  rope, 
belt,  or  strap,  may  be  used  either  to  exert  an  eflfort  or  a  resistance 
upon  a  drum  or  pulley  round  which  it  wraps.  In  either  case,  the 
tangential  force,  whether  effort  or  resistance,  exerted  between  the 
band  and  the  pulley,  is  their  mutual  friction,  caused  by  and  pro- 
portional to  the  normal  pressure  between  them. 

In  fig.  264,  let  C  be  the  axis  of  a  pulley  A  B,  round  an  arc  of 
which  &ere  is  wrapped  a  band,  Tj  A  B  T,;  let  the  outer  arrow 
represent  the  direction  in  which  the  band  sHdes,  or  tends  to  slide^ 
relatively  to  the  pulley,  and  the  inner  aiTOw  the  direction  in  which 
the  pulley  slides,  or  tends  to  slide,  relatively  to 
the  band. 

Let  T,  be  the  tension  of  the  free  part  of  the 
band  at  that  side  toioards  which  it  tends  to  draw 
the  pulley,  or  from  which  the  pulley  tends  to 
draw  it;  Tj  the  tension  of  the  free  part  at  the 
other  side;  T  the  tension  of  the  band  at  any 
intermediate  point  of  its  arc  of  contact  with  the 
pulley;  ^  the  ratio  of  the  length  of  that  arc  to 
the  radius  of  the  puUey;  d  ^  the  ratio  of  an 
indefinitely  small  element  of  that  arc  to  the 
radius;  R  =  T,  -  Tg,  the  total  friction  between 
the  t)aiid  and  the  pulley;  d  R  the  elementary 
portion  of  that  firiction  due  to  the  elementary  **•  ^^** 

arc  di;/ihe  co-efficient  of  friction  between  the  materials  of  the 
band  and  pulley. 

Then  according  to  a  principle  proved  in  Articles  179  and  271,  it 
18  known  that  the  normal  pressure  at  the  elementary  arc  d  0  is 

Tdi; 


.(1.) 
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T  being  tlie  mean  tenaion  of  the  band  at  that  danentuy  arc;  ooft- 
■eqnflEnUy,  the  friction  an  iiiat  arc  is 

Now  that  friction  is  also  the  difference  between  the  tensions  of  the 
band  at  the  two  ends  of  the  elementary  arc;  or 

which  equation  being  integrated  thronghout  the  entire  arc  cf 
ooQtaet^  gives  the  foUcFindBg  formnhe : — 

R  =  T,-T,  =  Ti(i-e-/«)  =  T,(e/«-l). 

When  a  belt  connecting  a  pair  of  pidleys  has  the  tensions  of  its 
two  sides  originally  equal,  the  pulleys  being  at  rest;  and  when  the 
pulleys  are  set  in  motion,  so  that  one  of  them  drives  the  other  by 
means  of  the  belt;  it  is  found  that  the  adyandu^  side  of  the  belt 
is  exactly  as  much  tightened  as  the  returning  side  is  slackened,  so 
l^at  the  mean  tension  remains  unchanged.  Its  value  is  given  by 
this  formula : — 

2  R    "2  (e/*- ly ^'^ 

which  is  useful  in  determining  the  original  tension  reapurad  to 
enable  a  belt  to  transmit  a  given  force  between  two  pulleys. 

If  the  arc  of  contact  between  the  band  and  pidley,  expceased  in 
tiims  and  fractions  of  a  turn,  be  denoted  by  n, 

^=2x«;  e/«=10«'™»/« (3.) 

When  the  band  is  used  to  resist  the  motion  of  the  pulley,  it 
constitutes  a  kind  of  brake  called  a.Jricti<m  strap.  In  tliis  case  iiie 
rubbing  surfaces  of  the  band  and  pulley  may  either  be  both  of  iron, 
or  may  be  protected  by  a  covering  made  of  pieces  of  wood,  whidiis 
renewed  frx>m  time  to  time  as  it  wears  out 

679.  In  FHciionai  OcMing,  described  in  Article  445,  it  i^ipean 
that  when  the  angle  of  the  grooves  is  40o,  and  when  their  auzfiioes 
are  smooth,  clean,  and  dry,  the  tasigential  force  transmitted  between 
the  wheeb  is  once  and  a-half  the  force  with  which  their  axes  are 
pressed  together.  This  proportionis  much  greater  than  that  due  to 
ordinaiy  friction,  and  must  arise  partly  from  adhesion. 

680.  VvioiiMi  OMvUnffn  are  used  to  communicate  rotation  be> 
tween  pieces  having  the  same  axis,  where  sudden  changes  of  teoe 
or  of  velocity  take  place;  being  so  adjusted  as  to  limit  the  force 
transmitted  within  the  bounds  of  safety.     Contrivances  of  this  kind 
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are  very  numerous;  one  of  the  most  common  and  most  useful  is 
that  called  a  pair  of  friction  cones.  The  angle  made  by  the  sides 
of  the  cones  with  the  axis  should  not  be  less  than  the  angle  of 
repose. 

681.  BOtTmen  ofBopefc — Bopes  offer  a  resistance  to  being  bent, 
and  when  bent  to  being  straightened  again,  which  arises  from  the 
mutual  friction  of  their  fibres.  It  increases  with  the  sectional  area 
of  the  rope,  and  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  radius  of  the  curve 
into  w^ch  it  is  bent. 

The  toork  hat  in  pulling  a  given  length  of  rope  over  a  pulley,  is 
found  by  multiplying  the  length  of  the  rope  in  feet,  by  its  stiffness 
in  pounds;  that  stifihess  bemg  the  excess  of  the  tension  at  the 
leading  side  of  the  rope  above  that  at  the  following  side,  which  is 
necessary  to  bend  it  into  a  curve  fitting  the  pulley,  and  then  to 
straighten  it  again. 

The  following  empirical  formulae  for  the  stiffness  of  hempen  ropes 
have  been  deduced  by  General  Morin  from  the  experiments  of 
Coulomb  :— ^ 

Let  It  be  the  stiffiiess  in  pounds  avoii-dupois ; 

dy  the  diameter  of  the  rope,  in  inches ; 

w  =  48  </*  for  white  ropes,  35  J*  for  tarred  ropes ; 

r,  the  effective  radius  of  the  pulley,  in  inches ; 

T,  the  tension,  in  pounds ;  then. 

For  wHte  ropes,  R  =  -(00012  +  0-001026n  +  0-0012 T);  . 
For  tarred  ropes,  R  =  ?  (0-006  +  0001392«  4-  0-00168  T).  J 

682.  BoUIng  BeMslaiice  of  Smooth  magSm^—* — By  the   rolling  of 

two  surfiftoes  over  each  other  without  sliding,  a  resiBtance  is  caused, 
which  is  called  rolling  friction.  It  is  of  the  nature  of  a  cou^ 
resisting  rotation ;  its  momerU  is  found  by  multiplying  the  normal 
pressure  between  the  rolling  surfaces  by  an  arm  whose  length 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  rolling  surfaces ;  and  the  work  lost 
in  an  imit  of  time  in  overcoming  it  is  the  product  of  its  moment 
by  the  angvlwr  vdocUy  of  the  rolling  surfaces  relatively  to  each 
other.  The  following  are  approximate  values  of  the  arm  in  decimals 
of  afoot : — 

Oak  upon  oak, o*oo6  (Coidomb). 

Lignum-vitce  on  oak, 0*004         ty 

Cast  iron  on  cast  iron, 0-002  (Tredgold). 

683.  The  Resistance  •f  Cnrrtaiges  •»  RmuI*  consists  of  a  constant 
part,  and  a  part  increasing  with  the  velocity.  According  to  Gene- 
ral Morin,  it  is  given  approximately  by  the  following  formula :— 
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R  =  9[a  +  6(«-  3-28)}; (1) 

where  Q  is  the  gross  load,  r  the  radius  of  the  wheels  in  tnchOf 
V  the  velocity  in  feet  per  second,  and  a  and  b  two  constants,  whose 
values  are  a  b 

For  good  broken  stone  roads, '4  to  -55      '024  to  '026 

For  paved  roads, 27  -0684 

For  the  pavement  of  Paris, '39  -03 

On  gravel  roads  the  resistance  is  about  double,  and  on  sandy  and 
gravelly  soil  ground,  five  times  the  resistance  on  good  broken  stone 
roads. 

684,   Bcslataace  of  Railway  Tralaa. — ^In  the  following  formolc, 

which  are  all  empirical — 

E  denotes  the  weight  of  the  engine; 
T       „      the  gross  load  drawn  by  it; 
V      „       the  velocity,  in  miles  an  hour; 
r        „       the  radius  of  curvature  of  the  line,  in  miles; 
R       „      the  resistance  in  pounds; 
/        „       a  co-efficient  of  friction ; 
c        „       a  co-efficient  for  resistance  due  to  curvature. 

Then  for  single  carriages  with  cylindrical  wheels,  at  velocities  up 
to  12  miles  an  hour,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Lieutenant 
David  Bankine  and  the  Author, 


II=/(i+^)T; (1.) 


where/ =  0002;  and  e  =  0-3. 

For  an  engine  and  train,  the  following  is  an  empirical  formula 
deduced  from  the  experiments  of  various  authors :  — 

R=/(T  +  E)(l  +  j^)(l  +  ?); (2.) 

where /ranges  from  -0027  to  004,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
line  and  carriages,  and  e  from  0-3  to  0-1.  (See  Rankine's  Manual 
0/ Civil  Engineering  ;  see  also  Appendix.) 

685.  Heat  of  Friction.— The  work  lost  in  friction  produces  heat 
in  the  proportion  of  one  British  thermal  unit,  being  so  much  heat 
as  raises  the  temperature  of  a  pound  of  water  one  degree  of 
Fahrenheit,  for  every  772  foot  pounds  of  lost  work. 

Excessive  heating  is  prevented  by  a  constant  and  copious  sappi/ 
of  a  good  unguent 
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CHAPTER  II. 

YABIED  MOTIONS  OF  KACHINEa. 

686.  The  CenfriAifEal  Forces  anil  Coaple*  exerted  by  the  YOrioilS 
rotating  pieces  of  a  machine  against  the  bearings  of  their  axles  are 
to  be  determined  by  the  principles  of  Articles  540,  592,  and 
603,  and  taken  into  account  in  determining  the  lateral  pressures 
which  cause  friction,  and  the  strength  of  the  axles  and  framework. 
As  those  centrifugal  forces  and  couples  cause  increased  friction 
and  stress^  and  sometimes  also,  by  reason  of  their  continual  change 
of  direction,  produce  detrimental  or  dangerous  vibration,  it  is  de- 
sirable to  reduce  them  to  the  smallest  possible  amount ;  and  for 
that  purpose^  unless  there  is  some  special  reason  to  the  contrary, 
the  axis  of  rotation  of  every  piece  which  rotates  rapidly  ought  to 
traverse  its  centre  of  gravity,  that  the  resultant  centrifugal  force 
may  be  nothing,  and  ought  to  be  an  axis  of  inertia,  that  the  centri- 
fvigal  couple  may  be  nothing.  As  to  axes  of  inertia,  see  Article  584. 

687.  Actaai  finergr  of  «  mLackUie. — To  determine  the  entire 
actual  enei^  of  a  machine  at  a  given  instant,  it  is  necessary  to 
know— (See  p.  658.) 

(1.)  Tne  weight  of  each  of  its  sliding  pieces :  let  any  one  of  those 
weights  be  denoted  by  W; 

(2.)  The  velocity  of  translation  of  each  of  those  pieces  at  the 
given  instant :  let  v  denote  any  one  of  these  velocities ; 

(3.)  The  moment  of  inertia  of  each  of  its  rotating  pieces  :  let  any 
one  of  tiiese  moments  be  denoted  by  I ; 

(4.)  The  angular  velocity  of  each  of  those  pieces  at  the  given 
instant;  let  a  be  any  one  of  these  angular  velocities. 

These  quantities  being  given,  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  is 

E  =  ^(s-Wt;' +  «•!«•); (1.) 

and  if  the  moment  of  inertia  of  each  rotating  piece  be  expressed  in 
the  form  I  =  W  f*,  W  being  its  weight  and  t  its  radius  of  gyra- 
tion, the  above  expression  may  be  put  in  the  form, 

E  =  ^{2'Wv^  +  a-WVa*) (2.) 

688.  B«dac«dl  IMrcte. — The  figures,  sizes,  and  connection  of  the 
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Sieces  of  a  machme  being  known,  the  principles  of  the  Theory  of 
[echanism  (Part  IV.),  enable  the  comparative  motions  of  all  its 
points  to  be  determined,  and  in  particular,  the  several  ratios  of 
their  velocities  to  that  of  the  driving  point  at  any  instant  Let  V 
be  the  velocity  of  the  driving  point,  and  for  any  given  piece  of  the 
machine  whose  weight  is  W,  let  n  denote  the  ratio  t? :  V  if  it  is  a 
sliding  piece,  and  the  ratio  f  a  :  V  if  it  is  a  turning  piece.  Thea 
the  sum 

2-W7t« (1.) 

expresses  ihs  weigkt  whichj  i/canceniraied  <U  the  driving  pokU,  would 
hmve  the  same  aehud  energy  wWh  ths  entire  mackhiA  This  quantity 
may  be  called  the  inertia  reduced  to  the  driving  paint  By  Mr« 
M<^ey,  who  first  introduced  its  consideration  into  mechanics,  it 
is  called  the  "  co-efficient  of  steadiness." 

The  actual  energy  of  the  machine  at  any  instant  may  now  be 
expressed  by 

E  -  ^^^" (^) 

Another  mode  of  expressing  the  reduced  inertia  is  with  reference 
to  the  driving  axis.  Let  A  represent  the  angular  velocity,  at  any 
instant,  of  the  axis  of  the  piece  which  first  receives  the  motive 
power ;  for  any  shifting  piece  let  v  :  A  =  I;  and  for  any  rotating 
piece  let  a:A  =  n,     Then  the  reduced  moment  of  inertia  is 

2'WP  ^  3    In'; (3.) 

and  the  actual  energy  at  any  instant, 

E  =^fs.W^«  +  s.In«] m 

2g  *-  ^ 

689.  FtactnaUoBs  of  Speed  in  a  machine  are  caused  by  the  alter- 
nate excess  of  the  energy  received  above  the  work  perfoimed,  and 
oi  the  work  performed  above  the  energy  received,  which  produce 
an  alternate  increase  and  diminution  of  actual  energy,  aocwdii^  to 
the  law  of  the  conservation  of  energy  explained  in  Article  552. 

G         jz  ^o  determine  the  greatest  fluctuations  of 

^j/^    ^^ — ^B'     speed  in  a  machine  moving  periodically,  take 

"^^sxi^z  ABO,  in  fig.  265,  to  represent  the  motion 

I  of  the  driving  point  during  one  period;  let 

the  effort  P    of  the  prime  mover  at  each 

instant  be  represented  by  the  ordinate  of  the 

Fig.  265.  curve   D  G  E I  F ;   and  let  the  simi  of  the 

resistances,  reduced  to  the  driving  point,  as  in  Article  66S,  at  each 

instant^  be  denoted  by  R,  and  i-^|vres^ted  by  tb»  oiduiato  of  tho 
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curve  D  H  E  K  F,  which  cuts  the  former  cttrve  at  the  ordiiiaiea 
A  D,  B  E,  C  F.     Then  the  integral 


j(P^B)d8, 


being  ta^en  for  any  part  of  the  motion,  gives,  as  in  Article  549,  the 
excess  or  deficiency  of  energy,  according  as  it  is  positive  or  negative. 
For  the  eotbe  period  ABC  this  int^ral  is  nolMng.  For  A  B, 
it  denotes  an  excess  of  energy  received,  represented  by  the  area 
D  G  E  H ;  and  for  B  C,  an  equal  excess  o/toork  per/onned,  repre^ 
senied  by  the  equal  area  E  K  F  L  Let  those  equal  quantities  be 
each  represented  by  A  K  Then  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine 
attains  a  maximum  value  at  B,  and  a  minimum  value  at  A  and  0^ 
aoid  A  E  is  the  difference  of  these  values. 

Now  let  Vg  be  the  mean  velocity,  Yi  the  greatest  velocity,  and 
V,  the  least  velocity  of  the  driving  point ;  then 

V? V 

ll-—lJ.^.Wnl'  =  aE; (1.) 

which,  being  divided  by  twice  the  mean  actual  energy 

Vi-Va_    aE    _        gTAE       . 

Y,       "   2^^"  Yl^'-Wn'' ^^^ 

a  rasfcio  which  may  be  called  the  co-^fflcient  o/JlttctuoHon  of  speed. 
The  ratio  of  the  periodical  excess  and  deficiency  of  energy  A  B 

to  the  whole  energy  exerted  in  one  period  or  revolution,   ITds^ 

has  been  determined  by  General  Moiin  for  steam  engines  under 

various  circumstances,  and  found  to  be  from  tt^  to  j,  for  single 

cylinder  engines.  For  a  pair  of  engines  driving  the  same  shaft, 
with  cranks  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  the  value  of  this  ratio 
is  about  one-fourth  of  its  value  for  single  cylinder  engines. 

690.  A  Fix- Wheel  is  a  wheel  with  a  heavy  rim,  whose  great  moment 
of  inertia  reduces  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of  speed  to  a  certain 

fixed  amount,  being  about  ^  in  ordinary  machinery,  and  =7;  or  ^ 

in  machinery  for  fine  purposes. 

Let  —  be  the  intended  value  of  the  co-efficient  of  fluctuation  of 
m 

speed,  and  A  E,  as  before,  the  fluctuation  of  energy;  then  if  this  is 
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to  be  provided  for  hy  the  moment  of  inertia  I  of  the  fly-wheel  alone, 
let  a^  be  its  mean  angular  velocity;  then  equation  2  of  Article  68^ 
ia  equivalent  to  the  following : — 


the  second  of  which  equations  gives  the  requisite  moment  of 
inertia  of  the  fly-wheeL 

691.  tHartiMg  Mid  8t«ppias->Bnikes. — ^The  Starting  of  a  macbine 
consists  in  setting  it  in  motion  from  a  state  of  rest^  and  bringing  it 
up  to  its  proper  mean  velocity.  This  operation  requires  the  ex- 
penditure, besides  the  energy  required  to  overcome  the  resistance  of 
the  machine,  of  an  additional  quantity  of  energy  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  of  the  machine  when  moving  with  its  mean  velocity,  as 
found  according  to  the  principles  of  Article  687. 

If^  in  order  to  atop  a  machine,  the  effort  of  the  prime  mover  is 
simply  suspended,  the  machine  will  continue  to  go  untU.  work  has 
been  performed  in  overcoming  its  resistances  equal  to  the  actual 
energy  due  to  its  speed  at  the  time  of  suspending  the  effort  of  the 
prime  mover. 

In  order  to  stop  the  machine  in  less  time  than  this  operation 
would  require,  the  resistance  may  be  artificially  increased  by  means 
of  a  brake,  which  may  be  a  friction-strap,  as  described  in  Article 
678,  or  a  block  pressed  against  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  or  a  grooved 
sector  pressed  against  a  wheel  grooved  as  for  frictional  gearing 
^Articles  445,  679). 

Let  Bi  be  the  ordinary  resistance  of  the  machine,  reduced  to  tki 
rubbing  surface  (Article  ^QS\  B,  the  friction  produced  by  the  brake, 
V  the  velocity  of  the  sur£Eice  on  which  it  acts  at  the  time  when  it  is 
first  applied^  s  the  distance  through  which  rubbing  must  take  place 
in  order  to  stop  the  machine,  t  the  time  required  for  the  same 
effect,  E  the  actual  energy  of  the  machine  when  the  brake  begins 
to  act     Then 

«  =  E  -  (R,  +  R,)  ; (1.) 

and  because  the  mean  velocity  of  rubbing  during  the  operation  uf 
stopping  is  i;  -r  2^ 

I  =  -  =  2  E  -r  «  (R|  +  BO (2.) 

V 

(See  pp.  640  and  643.) 
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CHAPTER  in. 

ON    PRIME    MOVERS. 

698.  A  Pitete  MoTor  is  an  engine,  or  combination  of  moving 
pieces,  wliich  serves  to  transfer  enei^  from  those  bodies  which 
naturally  develop  it,  to  those  by  means  of  which  it  is  to  be 
employed,  and  to  transform  energy  from  the  various  forms  in  which 
it  may  occur,  such  as  cheniical  affinity,  heat,  or  electricity,  into  the 
form  of  mechanical  energy,  or  energy  of  force  and  motion.  The 
mechanism  of  a  prime  mover  comprehends  all  those  parts  by  means 
of  which  it  regulates  its  own  operations. 

The  useful  work  of  a  prime  mover  is  the  energy  which  it  trans- 
mits to  any  machine  driven  by  it;  and  its  efficiency  is  the  ratio  of 
that  useful  work  to  the  whole  energy  received  by  it  from  a  natural 
source  of  energy. 

The  tffect  or  awtUabU  povoer  of  a  prime  mover  is  its  useful  work 
in  some  given  unit  of  time,  such  as  a  second,  a  minute,  an  hour,  a 
day. 

693.  The  Begaiator  of  a  prime  mover  is  some  piece  of  apparatus 
by  which  the  rate  at  which  it  receives  energy  from  the  source  of 
energy  can  be  varied;  such  as  the  sluice  or  valve  which  adjustu  ^he 
size  of  the  orifice  for  supplying  water  to  a  watei^wheel,  the  appara- 
tus for  varying  the  surface  exposed  to  the  wind  by  windmill-sails, 
the  throttle-valve  of  a  steam  engine.  In  prime  movers,  whose 
speed  and  power  have  to  be  varied  at  will,  such  as  locomotive 
engines,  and  winding  engines  for  mines,  the  regulator  is  adjusted 
by  hand.  In  other  cases  it  is  adjusted  by  a  self-acting  apparatus 
called  a  OoTcnior — ^usuaUy  consisting  of  a  pair  of  rotating  pen- 
dulums, whose  angle  of  deviation  from  their  axis  depends  upon  the 
speed    (Article  606). 

694.  Prime  iHoTcra  may  be  cisMcd  according  to  the  forms  in 
which  the  energy  is  first  obtained.     These  are— 

I.  Muscular  Strength. 
II.  The  Motion  of  Fluids. 
in.  Heat 
rV.  Mectrici^and  Magnetuon. 

695.  n««c«bur  strvagtii. — ^The  dMy  ^ect  exerted  by  the  muscu- 
lar strength  of  a  man  or  of  a  beast  is  the  product  of  three  quan- 
tities; the  useful  resistance^  the  velocity  with  which  that  resistance 

Si 
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is  overcome,  and  the  number  of  units  of  time  per  day  during  which 
work  is  continued.  It  is  known  that  for  each  individual  man  or 
animal  there  is  a  certain  set  of  values  of  those  three  quanti- 
ties which  makes  their  product  a  maximum,  and  is  therefore  the 
best  for  economy  of  power;  and  that  any  departure  from  that  set  of 
values  diminishes  the  daily  effect. 

The  following  table  of  the  effects  of  the  strength  of  men  aod 
horses  employed  in  various  ways,  is  compiled  &om  the  works  of 
Poncelet  and  (general  Morin,  and  some  other  sources  : — 


Maw. 

R 
lb. 

v 

ft.p.«ec 

a,Goo- 
hr&pLday. 

RV 

ft.n». 

p.  see 

RVT 

t 

1. 

2. 
8. 
4, 
5. 

6. 
7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 

18. 
14. 

Raising  his  own  weight  up  stair 
or  ladder, 

148 

40 

44 

148 

6 

182 

26-6 

f  12-6 

i  180 

I  200 
18'2 
15  \ 

(min.  22^) 
^mean80}y 
(max.  60) 

120 

0-6 

0-76 
0-56 
0-18 

1-3 

0076 

2-0 
50 
2-6 
14-4 
26 
? 

14J 

8-6 

8 
10 

6 
6 
6 

10 

10 

8 

? 

8 

(2mins.) 

10 

8? 

4 
8 

72-5 

30 
24-2 
18*5 

7-8 

9-9 

68 
62-6 
46 
288 
83 
? 

447i 
482 

2,088,000 

Do.            do.            do., 

(Tread-wheel,  see  1.)  ' 
Hanlmg  up  weight  with  rope, 

Liftug  weiffhts  by  hand, 

Carrying  weights  up  stairs, 

Shovelling  up  earth  to  a  height 
of  6  feet  3  inches, 

2,616,000 

648,000 
622,720 
899.600 

280.800 

856,400 

1,526,400 

1,296,000 

1,188,000 
480.000 

6,444,000 

Wheeling  earth  in  barrow  up 
slope  of  1  in  12,  i  horiz.  veloc. 
0*9  ft.  per  sec.  (return,  empty), 

Pushing  or  pulling  horizontally 
TcaDStan  or  oax\ 

Turning  a  crank  or  winch, 

Working  pump, 

Hammering, ».••—••• 

HOBSB. 

Cantering  and  trotting,  draw- 
ing a  light  railway  carriage 
rthorouirhbred\ 

Horse   drawing   cart  or  boat, 
walking  (draught  hone), 

12,441,600 

696.  A  Wtttw  Pi«M«r0  BagiBc  consists  essentially  of  a  working 
cylinder,  in  which  water  moves  a  piston  in  the  manner  stated  in 
Article  499,  case  2.  Let  h  be  the  virtual /all,  that  is,  the  excess  of 
the  dynamic  head  of  the  water  entering  Uie  cylinder  above  that  of 
the  water  leaving  the  cylinder;  Q  the  volume  of  water  supplied  per 
second;  ^  its  weight  per  unit  of  volume;  1 — k  the  efficiency  of  ihB 


engine;  then 


(l-A)fQA, 
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ia  its  effect  per  second.  In  well  constructed  water  pressure  en- 
gines, 1 — k  varies  from  '66  to  '8. 

697.  Waters Whecb  la  Oeaeral.  —  Water  may  act  on  a  wheel 
cither  by  its  weight  and  pressure,  or  by  its  vdocUy;  that  is,  either 
by  its  potential,  or  by  its  actiuil  energy.     See  Article  622. 

Let  f  Q  denote  the  weight  of  water,  in  pounds,  supplied  to  the 
wheel  in  a  second ;  h  the  difference  of  dynamic  heajd,  in  feet,  of  the 
water  before  and  after  its  action  on  the  wheel ;  Vi  the  velocity  of 
the  water,  in  feet  per  second,  just  before  it  begins  to  press  on  the 
wheel,  or  su/pfiy-velocUy ;  t?,  the  velocity  of  the  water  just  after  it 
has  ceased  to  act  on  the  wheel,  or  discharge-velocUy,  Then  the  total 
energy  of  the  water,  as  in  Article  622,  is 

C  Q  ( ^  "I"  9^ )  ^"^^  pounds  per  second; 

the  energy  of  the  water  when  discharged, 

t^ijr-,  foot  pounds  per  second; 

the  total  power  of  the  wheel, 

f  Q  ( A  +  -^ — ?  j  foot  pounds  per  second^ (1.) 

the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency, 

(*+=^")*(»+a' w 

ihe  quantity 

*'  =  *  +  ft (3) 

may  be  called  the  theoretical  faU  or  head.  The  available  efficiency 
of  a  water-wheel  falls  short  of  the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency 
principally  from  the  following  causes  : — 1.  The  resistance  of  the 
channel  and  orifices  by  which  the  water  is  supplied,  which  causes 
the  actual  height  from  which  the  water  must  descend  in  order  to 
acquire  the  supply-velocity  v  to  be  greater  than  v\  :2g.  The  effect 
of  such  resistanoe  is  expressed  by  putting  for  the  actual  faU, 

H  =  A  +  (H-2-/)^; (4.) 

2  -y  being  the  co-efficient  of  resistance  of  the  channel  and  orifices  of 
supply,  determined  according  to  the  principles  of  Articles  638  to 
646.  2.  The  escape  of  part  of  the  water  before  it  has  completed 
its  action  on  the  wheeL    3.  The  agitation  and  mutual  friction  of  the 


.(5.) 
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particles  of  water  acting  on  the  wheel;  and,  4.  The  Motion  of  tbd 
wheel  The  effects  of  the  last  three  causes  are  expressed  by  multi- 
plying the  total  power  and  the  theoretical  efficiency  of  the  wheel  bj 
an  empirically  determined  fractional  oo-effident  A;;  so  that  the  efiect 
or  available  power  is  denoted  by 

(l-i),QA.j 
and  the  available  efficiency  by 

H 

698.  Ciaaaes  of  iTaier-wiiceis. — Water-wheels  may  be  classed  u 
follows: — Overshot-wheds  and  breast-wheels,  underdiat'tckeeU  and 
turbines. 

699.  OTershoi   aad    Breast- Wheels.  —  The    water   is   supplied   tO 

this  class  of  wheels  at  or  below  the  summit,  and  acts  wholly,  or 
partly  by  its  weight,  as  it  descends  in  the  buckets.  (See  Article 
634).  Formerly  the  buckets  used  to  be  closed  at  their  inner 
sides,  but  now  they  are  made  with  openings  for  the  escape 
and  re-entrance  of  air;  an  invention  of  Fairbairn.  A  breosi- 
wheel  differs  from  an  overshot-wheel  chiefly  in  having  the  water 
poured  into  the  buckets  at  a  somewhat  lower  elevation  as  compared 
with  the  summit  of  the  wheel,  and  in  being  provided  with  a  casing 
or  trough,  called  a  breast,  of  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle,  extend- 
ing from  the  regulating  sluice  to  the  commencement  of  the  tail- 
race,  and  nearly  fitting  the  periphery  of  the  wheel,  which  revolves 
within  it.  The  effect  of  the  breast  is  to  prevent  the  overflow  of 
water  from  the  lips  of  the  buckets  until  they  are  over  the  tail-race. 
The  usual  velocity  of  the  periphery  of  overshot  and  high  breast- 
wheels  is  from  three  to  six  feet  per  second ;  and  their  available 
efficiency,  when  well  designed  and  constructed,  is  from  0*7  to  0-8. 

700.  Vndeniiot-Wheeis  are  driven  by  the  impulse  of  watei*,  dis- 
charged from  an  opening  at  tl^e  bottom  of  the  reservoir  with  the 
velocity  produced  by  the  fall,  against  JlocUs  or  boards,  as  to  which 
see  Article  649.  Every  such  whed  has  a  certain  vdodty  rf 
maximum  efficiency,  which  does  not  in  any  case  differ  much  from 
half  the  velocity  of  the  water  striking  it.  In  undershot-wheels  of 
the  old  construction,  the  floats  are  flat  boards  in  the  direction 
of  radii  of  the  wheel;  and  the  maximum  theoretical  efficiency  is 
^.  The  available  efficiency  is  about  0*3.  This  dass  of  wheels  was 
much  improved  by  Poncelet,  who  curved  the  floats  with  a  con- 
cavity baokwards,  adjusting  their  position  and  figure  so  that  the 
water  should  be  supplied  to  them  without  shock,  and  should  drop 
from  them  into  the  tail-race  without  any  horizontal  velocity.  The 
available  efficiency  of  such  wheels  is  about  0*6. 
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701.  A  Tarbine  is  a  horizontal  water-wheel  with  a  vertical  axis, 
receiving  and  discharging  water  in  all  directions  round  that  axis : 
that  is,  driven  by  a  voi-tex ;  its  efficiency  ranges  from  '6  to  '8  (see 
Article  650,  also  p.  664). 

702.  Wtadmalis  are  driven  by  the  impulse  of  the  air  against 
oblique  suifaoes  oalled  sails,  rotating  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind. 

The  best  figure  and  proportions  for  windmill  sails,  as  determined 
experimentally  by  Smeaton,  are  given  by  the  following  formula,  in 
which  the  tohip  means,  the  length  of  an  arm,  or  the  distance  of  the 

tip  of  a  sail  fix)m  the  axis  : — length  of  sail,  -  whip  : — ^breadth  at  end 

nearest  axis,  -=  whip  : — at  tip,  ^  whip  : — angles  made  by  the  surface 

of  the  sail  with  the  plane  of  rotation — at  the  end  nearest  the  axis, 
18®  : — at  the  tip,  7°.  The  efficiency  of  a  good  windmill  is  about  0'29. 
(See  Smeaton  on  Windmills,  in  Tredgold's  Hydraulic  Tracts,) 

703.  The  BAciencx  mf  Beat  EngiBcn  is  the  Subject  of  a  peculiar 
branch  of  science.  Thermodynamics;  and  an  outline  only  of  the 
principles  on  which  it  depends  can  here  be  given. 

If  the  number  of  British  Fahrenheit  units  of  heat  produced  by 
the  combustion  of  one  pound  of  a  given  kind  of  fuel,  be  multiplied 
by  Joule's  equivalent,  772  foot  pounds,  the  result  is  the  total  Iieat 
of  comibustion  of  the  fdel  in  question,  expressed  in  foot  pounds.  For 
different  kinds  of  coal,  it  varies  from  6,000,000  to  12,000,000  foot 
pounds.  This  total  heat  is  expended,  in  any  given  engine,  in  pro- 
ducing the  following  effects,  whose  sum  is  equal  to  the  heat  so 
expended : — 

1.  The  waste  Jieat  of  the  furnace^  being  from  0*15  to  0*6  of  the 
total  heat,  according  to  the  oonstniction  of  the  furnace,  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  combustion  is  regulated. 

2.  The  necessarily  rejected  heat  of  the  engxrie,  being  =  7  x  the  heat 

received  by  the  elastic  fluid :  t^  being  the  upper,  and  ^  the  lower 
limits  of  absoltUe  temperature,  which  is  measured  from  the  absolute 
lero,  493*^*2  Fahrenheit  below  the  melting  point  of  ice. 

3.  The  /leat  toasted  by  the  engine,  whether  by  conduction,  or  by 
non-fulfilment  of  the  conditions  of  maximum  efficiency. 

4.  The  useless  work  of  the  enginey  employed  in  overcoming  friction 
and  other  prejudicial  resistances. 

5  The  usefvl  work.  The  efficiency  of  a  thermodynamic  engine 
is  impix>yed  by  diminishing  as  far  as  possible  the  first  four  of  these 
effects,  so  as  to  increase  the  fifth. 

The  efficiency  of  a  heat  engine  is  the  product  of  three  factors; 
viz. : — the   efficiency  of  the  furnace,  being  the  ratio  of  the  heai 
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transferred  to  the  elastic  fluid  to  the  total  heat  of  combu^on; — ^the 
efficiency  of  the  fluid,  beiag  the  fraction  of  the  heat  received  by  it 
which  is  transformed  into  mechanical  energy ; — and  the  efficiency  of 
the  mechanism,  being  the  fraction  of  that  energy  which  is  available 
for  driving  machines.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  the  fluid  between 
given  limits  of  absolute  temperature  is  expressed  by 

'^ <^' 

See  Article  656 ;  also  Fuel  and  Water,  Schwackhofer  and 
Browne. 

704.  Steam  BnginM. — Fonnulse  for  the  mechanical  action  of 
steam  on  a  piston,  both  exact  and  approximate,  have  been  given 
in  Article  656,  equations  6  to  13. 

The  efficiency  of  the  steam  lies  between  the  limits  '02  and  -2  in 
extreme  cases,  and  -04  and  -1  in  ordinary  cases. 

The  details  of  the  construction  and  working  of  steam  engines 
can  be  explained  in  a  special  treatise  only. 

The  dtUy  of  an  engine  is  the  work  performed  by  a  given 
quantity  of  fuel,  such  as  one  pound.  The  duty  of  a  pound  of  coal 
varies  in  diflerent  classes  of  engines  from  about  100,000  to  1,900,000 
foot  pounds.  These  are  extreme  results,  as  respects  wastefulness 
on  the  one  hand,  and  economy  on  the  other.  In  good  ordinary 
engines,  the  duty  varies  from  200,000  to  700,000.     (See  p.  644.)* 

705.  EiccirodjrnaDiic  Engines  though  capable  of  higher  efficiency 
than  heat  engines,  are  not  so  economical  commercially,  on  account 
of  the  greater  cost  of  the  materials  consumed  in  them.  Their 
theoretical  efficiency,  according  to  a  law  demonstrated  by  Joule,  is 
given  by  the  formula — 

^'; (1-) 

/I 

where  /^  is  the  strength  which  the  electric  current  would  have  if 
the  machine  performed  no  mechanical  work,  and  y^  is  the  actus] 
strength  of  the  current 

This  law,  and  the  law  of  the  maximum  efficiency  of  heat  engines, 
are  particular  cases  of  a  general  law  which  regulates  all  transforma- 
tions of  energy,  and  is  the  basis  of  the  Science  of  Energetics.! 
(See  p.  660.) 

*See  also  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines,  Donkin;  and  A  MonwU  qf  iht 
Steam  Engine  ai%d  other  Prime  Movers,  14th  Ed.,  Rankine,  with  Section 
on  "Gaa  and  Oil  Engines,"  by  Donkin. 

i  Edinburgh  Philoaophical  Journal,  July,  1855;  Proeeedinga  of  At 
Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow,  1853-6. 
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Article  634,  p.  579. 
n«cimi  •r  Water  In  Wares. -I.  Rolling  Wave8.--\ii  waves 
which  are  not  accompanied  by  permanent  translation  of  the 
particles  of  water,  it  is  known  by  observation  that  those  particles 
revolve  in  orbits  situated  in  vertical  planes  which  are  perpen- 
dicular to  the  ridges  and  fuiTows  of  the  waves,  and  parallel  to 
their  direction  of  advance ;  also,  that  each  revolving  particle 
moves  forward  while  on  the  crest  of  a  wave,  downward  when  on 
the  back  slope,  backward  when  in  the  trough,  and  upward  when 
on  the  front  slope.  The  length  of  a  wave  is  the  distance,  in  the 
direction  of  advance,  from  crest  to  crest ;  the  height  is  equal  to 
the  vertical  diameter  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle.  Each 
particle  makes  one  revolution  while  the  wave  advances  through 
a  wave-length ;  the  interval  of  time  thus  occupied  is  called  the 
period.      Let  L  denote  the  wave-length,  T  the  period,  a  the 

velocity  of  advance  ;    then  a  =  — ;  and  also,  mean  velocity  of 

revolution  of  a  particle  =  circumference  of  orbit  ~  T. 

The  orbits  of  the  particles  are  approximately  elliptic,   with 
the   longer  axis  horizontal.      In   going  from   the   surface   to- 
wards   the    bottom,    the  ^         ^ 
dimensions  of  the  orbits  -^ 
are  found  to  diminish,  the 
vertical  axis  diminishing 
faster  than  the  horizontal 
axis,  as  shown  at  A,  B,  C, 
in  fig.  A.     At  the  bottom 
the  particles   move   back 
and  forward  in  a  straight 
line,  as  at  D. 

The  deeper  the  water 
is,  as  compared  with  the  length  of  a  wave,  the  more  nearly  equal 
are  the  two  axes  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle  ;  and  in  water 
whose  depth  is  half  a  wave-length  and  upwards,  those  axes  are 
sensibly  equal,  and  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle  sensibly 
circular. 

II.  Relation  between  Figure  of  Surface  and  Velocity  of  Advance. 
— In  fig,  252,  page  578,  let  0  be  the  centre,  and  C  B  the  radius 
of  the  circular  orbit  of  a  particle.  Lay  off  0  A  vertically  up- 
wards, of  a  length  equal  to  that  of  the  equivalent  pendulum  (that 
is,  the  pendulum  whose  period  is  T) — viz., 

OA-^^'-      T2  (seconds)  ^  v 

4  »2"  0-815  foot  nearly  '^ 
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Then  we  have  gravity  :  centrifugal  force  :  :  A  C  :  C  B  ;  and  A  B 
represents  (as  in  Article  634,  page  578)  the  resultant  of  gravitj 
and  centr^ugal  force ;  so  that  a  surface  of  urdform  pressure 
traversing  B  is  normal  to  A  R  The  upper  surface  of  the  wave 
is  such  a  surface ;  and  in  order  to  fnlfil  that  condition  its  profile 
must  be  a  trochoid  trciced  by  the  point  B  uMle  a  circle  of  the  radius 
C  A  rolls  on  the  under  side  of  a  horizontad  straight  line  traversing 
A.  The  length  of  such  a  wave,  and  its  velocity  of  cuivanos^  are 
given  by  the  following  equations : — 

L  =  2tO  A=^  =  (in  feet)  512  T«; (2.) 

a  =  ^  =  |^  =  (in  feet  per  second)  512  T. (3.) 

T     2  «• 

When  the  orbits  of  the  surface  particles  are  elliptic,  let  m  be  the 
ratio  in  which  the  vertical  axis  is  less  than  the  horizontal  axis. 
Then  it  is  evident  that  in  order  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  wave 
may  still  be  everywhere  normal  to  the  resultant  of  gravity  and 
re-action,  we  must  have 

L  =  *'^^  =  (in  feet)  5-12  mT«; (4.) 

a=   ^     =(in  feet  per  second)  6-12  m  T (6.) 

2  «■ 

III.  Relation  hetiveen  Velocity  of  Advance  and  Depth  of  Uniform 
Distv/rbance, — Let  h  be  the  height  of  a  wave ;  that  is,  the  vertical 
diameter  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle.  Then,  in  an  inde- 
finitely short  interval  of  time,  the  front  slope  of  the  wave  ad- 
vances through  the  distance  a  d  ty  and  the  volume  of  water 
contained  between  the  original  and  new  positions  of  the  front 
slope,  per  unit  of  breadth,  is  h  ad  t  In  the  same  interval  of 
time  there  passes  into  the  space  vertically  below  the  front  slope, 
per  unit  of  breadth,  the  volume  of  water  2  u  c  d  t,  where  u  is  the 
forward  velocity  of  a  surface  particle  at  the  crest,  -  u  the  equal 
backward  velocity  of  a  surface  particle  in  the  trough,  and  c  a 
depth  which  may  be  called  the  depth  of  uniform  disturbance^ 
because  it  is  equal  to  the  mean  depth  of  a  canal  in  which  the 
volume  of  water  displaced  per  second  would  be  equal  to  that  dis- 
placed per  second  in  the  actual  wave,  if  the  horizontal  velocity 
of  disturbance  were  the  same  from  surface  to  bottom.  Equating 
the  two  volumes  just  given,  we  have  ha==2  uc;  but  u  can  be 
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shown  to  he  =  g  h-i-2  a;  therefore  c^a^-i-g.  Hence  the  velocity 
of  advance  of  a  wave  of  any  ligare  in  which  the  volume  dis- 
placed horizontally  per  second  is  equivalent  to  that  due  to  a 
horizontal  velocity  of  disturbance  equal  to  the  surface  velocity 
down  to  the  depth  c,  is  given  by  the  equation 

a=  Jg^ (6.) 

For  waves  rolling  in  deep  water,  without  interference  by  external 

forces,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  diameters  of  the  orbits  of  par- 

» 

tides  at  different  depths  vary  proportionally  to  e  ' ;  where  z  is 
the  depth  of  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  the  particle  in  question 
below  the  centre  of  the  orbit  of  a  surface  particle. 

In  water  of  the  depth  A;,  let  L  -r-  2  «•  =  6  ;  the^  it  can  be  shown 

that  at  the  surface,  m=\e^  -  e  V  -r  Ve *  +  e  */ ;  that  c=^mb; 
and  that  the  horizontal  and  vei*tical  diameters  of  an  orbit  vary 


respectively  as  e  *    + «  *  ?  and  as  «   *    -  e  *  In  very 

water,  m  sensibly  =  1,  and  c  =  b. 

In  very  shallow  water  the  horizontal  disturbance  is  sensibly 
uniform  from  the  surface  to  the  bottom,  so  that  c  represents  the 
actual  depth ;  and  the  vertical  disturbance  is  sensibly  propor- 
tional to  the  height  above  the  bottom. 

IV.  Waves  of  l^ransUUion  are  those  which  are  accompanied  by 
a  permanent  travelling  of  the  particles  of  water,  and  are  said  to 
be  positive  or  negative  according  as  that  travelling  is  forward  or 
backward.  Their  motions  may  be  expressed  by  taking  two 
different  quantities,  u'  and  -  u*\  to  denote  respectively  the  for- 
ward velocity  of  a  panicle  at  the  crest  of  a  wave,  and  the  back- 
ward velocity  of  a  particle  in  the  trough  ;  when  the  velocity  of 
advance  will  be  given  by  the  formula 

«^■i  («'-«") (7.) 

V.  Authorities  on  Waves. — Weber's  Wellenlehre;  Scott  Russell, 
in  Reports  of  the  British  Association,  1844 ;  Airy,  On  Tides  and 
Wa/oes;  Stokes,  Cambridge  Transactions,  1842,  1860;  Earnshaw, 
lb,,  1845  ;  Froude,  Trans,  of  the  Institution  of  Naval  Architects, 
1862  ;  Kankine,  Philos,  Trans.,  1863  ;  Do.,  Philos,  Mag.,  Novem- 
ber, 1864 ;  Do.,  Proceedings  of  tJie  Royal  Society,  1868  ;  Watts, 
Eankine,  Napier,  and  Barnes,  On  Shipbuilding  ;  Thomas  Steven- 
son, On  Harbours ;  Caligny,  Liouville^s  Journal,  June  and  July, 
1866  ;  Cialdi,  Sul  Moto  Ondoso  del  Mare. 
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308  A.*  CMitfnnoiis  Oirdem. — The  fundamental  principle  of  the 
theory  of  continuous  girders,  with  the  load  distributed  in  any 
manner,  is  the  "Theorem  of  Three  Moments,"  due  originally  to 
Clapeyron  and  Bresse  and  improved  by  Heppel  (See  Bresse, 
Mecanique  Appliqu^,  Part  III.,  and  the  Proceedings  of  the  Eojfol 
Society  for  1869). 

The  subject  is  treated  of  in  Art.  178  of  the  tenth  edition  of 
Civil  Engineering,  The  following  demonstration,  with  deduced 
formulse,  is  abstracted  from  a  paper  communicated  by  Mr.  Mans- 
field Merriman,  C.K,  to  the  Philosophical  Magazine,  September, 
1875. 

The  elastic  curve  (Art.  319)  has  the  following  equation : — 

cP  y  _M 

The  equation  for  any  particular  case  is  obtained  by  sub- 
stituting the  values  of  M  and  I  (constant)  in  terms  of  x,  and 
integrating  twice. 

Let  I  be  length  of  first  span,  V  of  second.  Let  M0,  Mi,  M^,  be 
the  moments  at  three  points  of  support.  Let  W  be  a  single  con- 
centrated load  at  a  distance  a  from  support  0,  and  W'  at  a 
distance  a'  from  1. 

Since  equilibrium  prevails,  we  have  for  a  section  between  W 
and  1,  the  equation 

Mo-Fa?  +  W(ar-a)-M  =  0, (I) 

making  ^  =  Z,  M  becomes  M^,  and 

6  6  1 

k  being  any  fraction.  Insert  now  the  value  of  M  in  the  differ- 
ential equation  of  the  curve,  and  integrate  it  twice :  t^  the  tangent 
of  the  angle  which  the  curve  at  the  origin  makes  with  the  axis 
of  abscissa  is  the  constant  in  the  first  integration,  and  zero  in 
the  second. 

The  required  equation  is — 

?/  ^(oX  +  ^\zM,x^^¥a^-^W(x--a)^^ (11.) 

Substituting  the  value  of  F  in  terms  of  M«  1,  and  W,  making 
x  =  l,  and  a  =  k  I;  y  =  0,  and  we  obtain 

6  EI  t=  -2  Mo  /-M,  /+ W  Zs  (2  k--  3  Jfc«  +  ife8). C«.) 

*  See  Article  308,  p.  338. 
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Now  in  the  value  of  -r-^  make  x=-l:  -—-  becomes  U,  the  tangent 
dx  '  dx  ° 

at  1,  and  we  obtain 

6  EI  ^  =  Mo  Z+2  Ml  Z- W  P(*-*») (III.) 

If  the  origin  be  taken  at  l,  we  obtain  an  equation  analagous 
to  (.). 

6EI<,=  -2M,r-M,r  +  W'^«(2*-3A*+A»),  (Iir.) 

where  k  denotes  jy  and  is  not  necessarily  the  same  in  the  two 

expressions. 

We  thus  obtain  the  Theorem  of  Three  Moments  for  concentrated 
loads 
Mo^  +  2M,(^  +  0  +  M,r  =  W^2(;fc.;5;S)^.W7'2(2*-3A;2  +  A:»),(IV.) 

For  many  loads  2  has  to  be  prefixed  to  the  terms  involving  W 
and  W.     For  uniformly  distributed  loads  w  and  w?'  per  unit  of 

length,weplace2  W  =  /  wd{kl)a.nd  2  W  =  /  w'd(kl'),  integrating 

between  the  required  limits.  If  the  loads  extend  over  the  whole 
span^  the  first  integral  is  taken  between  k  1  =  0  and  k  1  =  1,  the 
second  between  klf  =  Oy  and  kV  =  V,     Then 

Mo/  +  2Mi(UO+M,r  =  iw/8  +  iw;'r8, (V.) 

which  is  the  theorem  as  first  deduced  by  Clapeyron. 

The  following  are  the  formulae  deduced  by  Mr.  Merriman — 

Case  1, — Eride  reeling  freely  upon  dbutmente. 

Let  the  girder  consist  of  any  number  of  unequal  spans,  the 
rth  only  being  loaded.  Let  a  =  the  number  of  spans,  and  ^,  /j, 
&c.,  their  lengths ;  1  being  the  first  and  8+\  the  last  support, 
the  index  n  will  refer  to  any  support.  A  single  load  in  the  rth 
span  is  called  W,  and  its  distance  from  the  rth  support  k  l^  or  a. 

Referring  to  (IV.)  it  is  seen  there  are  two  functions  of  W  and 
k  l^  of  frequent  occurrence.  Denoting  these  by  A  and  B  for  the 
supports  r  and  r  +  1. 

B  -  W  Z*  f  >fc  -  ife*^  >  for  a  single  load  in  the  rth  span. 

A  =  /  J  ii'^,2k-Z  1^^h^)dk\  for  an  uniform  load  whose  ends 
-  V^  \      are  distant  k^  l^  and  A-,  /^  from 

B  =  j^M7/J(A;-Aj^rfifc,  j      the  support  r. 
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From  the  equations  of  moments,  and  the  solution  of  these 
equations  by  the  method  of  indeterminate  co-efficients,  the  two 
following  equations  are  derived.     When  n  <  r  +  1 : — 

M.  =  c.M.  =  c.^_^^^2^^^^-^^ (1.) 

also 

M..,  =  rf,M«    M._.  =  rf,M, 
When  n>r 

''-'--"-*--...<,t.V2.^.:-..tf *) 

The  values  of  the  quantities  c,  d  are 
c,=0  d.  =  0, 


(3.) 


C,=   -2c4-^-C3^  ^5=   -2C?^  — ^•-^8/ 

*4  *4  *«-S  *«-8 

Let  the  shearing  stress  in  the  span  l„  at  a  point  infinitely  near 
to  the  rth  support,  be  denoted  by  F^  and  to  the  r  +  1th  support 
by  Fv;  then 


Ir  \      support^ 


M^-M,.^i        J  for  the  right  hand  shear  at  the  rth 
~"  rt, 

left  hand  shear  at  the  r  +  Ith 


M,^,-M        /for  the  left 
^r-         i^         +»y     supiiort, 


(*.) 


M„  -  M„^i  J  for  the  right  hand  shear  at  all  supports 
**~  l^         (      except  r, 

_  Mf»  -  J^n-i  /  ^*or  the  left  hand  shear  at  all  supports 
*^»  - 1  ~       i^    ^        (      except  r  +  1, 

then  the  reaction  at  any  support  is 

R«  =  F._i  +  F,;E,  =  F;.,  +  F„&c., (6.) 

Let  M  and  F  denote  the  moment  and  shearing  force  at  any 
section;  then 
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Wand) 

:-       We.) 


M  =  M,  -  F,  a:  +  W  (fl? "  a)  for  a  section  between  W  and 

the  following  support 
M  ==  M^  —  F,  a;  for  any  other  section, 

F  =  W  —  F^  for  a  section  between  W  and  the  r  +  1th    \ 

support,  ^  (7.) 

F  =  -  F^  for  any  other  section,  ) 

Equations  (6) and  (7) refer  to  a  concentrated  load ;  for  an  uniform 

load  for  W  substitute  /  w  d  a. 

Case  2. — One  end  free  cmd  the  other  Jioced  horizontally. 

In  the  application  of  the  above  formulae  (1)  to  (7)  to  this  case^ 
make  l^  =  0,  and  let  9  - 1  be  the  number  of  spans. 

Case  3. — Both  ends  fixed  horizontally. 

In  the  aboTe  formulae  make  ^  =  0  and  l,  =  0,  and  let «  —  2  be  the 
number  of  spana. 
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The  diAgram  annexed  shows  the  form  and  proportions  adopted 
by  Professor  Bankine  for  reservoir-waUa  of  great  height 


fraTE.To . 

ncc  Fcrr.tii] 


For  detailed  description  see  The  Engineer  for  January  5, 
1872  (a  reprint  of  this  paper  is  embodied  in  MiscMmaous 
Scientific  Papers,  Rankine). 

The  lines  of  resistance  lie  within,  or  near  to,  the  middle  third 
of  the  thickness  of  the  wall.  The  outer  and  inner  faces  are 
logarithmic  curves.  It  is  desirable  to  give  such  walls  a  curvature 
in  plan  convex  towards  the  reservoir,  to  counteract  the  tendency 
of  the  wall  to  being  bent  by  the  pressure  of  the  water  into  a 
curved  shape,  concave  towards  the  water. 
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From  experiments  made  by  Capt.  Douglas  Gal  ton,  C.B  ,  F.R.S., 
on  the  effect  of  brakes  upon  railway  trains,  it  appears  that 

(1.)  The  retarding  effect  of  a  wheel  sliding  upon  a  rail  is  not 
much  less  than  when  braked  with  such  a  force  as  would  just  allow 
it  to  continue  to  revolve,  the  distance  due  to  friction  of  the  wheel 
on  the  rail  being  only  about  ^  of  the  friction  between  the  wheel 
and  the  brake  blocks. 

(2.)  The  coefficient  of  friction  between  the  brake  blocks  and  the 
wheels  varies  inversely  according  to  the  speed  of  the  train ;  thus, 
with  cast-iron  brake  blocks  on  steel  tires,  the  coefficient  of  friction 
when  just  moving  was  -330, 

At  10  miles  per  hour  '242 
„20    „  „         -192 

„30    „  „         '164 

,,40    „  „        -140 

„50    „  „  116 

„60    „  „         074 

Further  it  was  found  that  this  coefficient  was  affected  by  time  ; 
thus,  starting  at  27  miles  per  hour,  the  coefficient  was  '171,  after 
5  sees.  '130,  after  10  sees.  -119,  after  15  sees.  081,  and  after  20 
sees.  '072  j  at  47  miles  per  hour  the  coefficient  at  starting  was 
*132,  falling  after  10  sees,  to  '070 ;  and  at  60  miles  per  hour 
fallin,?  from  072  to  058. 

These  coefficients  are  further  influenced  by  material  and  weather. 
It  was  found  that  the  distance  run  by  a  train  on  the  level  at  50 
miles  per  hour,  varied  with  the  percentage  of  the  total  weight  of 
train  used  for  retardation,  as  follows — with  5  per  cent.  555^  yards, 
10  per  cent.  277§  yards,  20  per  cent.  139  yards,  30  per  cent.  92f 
yards. 

The  author  points  out  among  other  conditions  that  a  perfect 
continuous  brake  should  be  fitted  to  act  upon  all  the  wheels  of 
engine  and  carriages  ;  that  it  should  exert  upon  the  brakes  of 
each  pair  of  wheels  within  two  seconds  a  force  of  about  twice  the 
load  on  these  wheels;  that  the  brake  block  pressure  should  be 
fiuch  that  the  friction  between  the  block  and  wheel  may  not  be 
greater  than  the  adhesion  between  the  wheel  and  the  rail ;  and 
that  the  action  should  be  automatic,  in  the  event  of  a  separation 
of  the  train  or  failure  of  connections. 

Artiolb  215,  p.  240. 

The  coiTectness  of  the  value  for  wind  pressure,  as  adopted  by 
Professor  Rankine,  has  been  lately  proved  in  the  severe  storms 
which  have  visited  this  country,  a  recent  committee  of  enquiry 
having  fixed  this  pressure  on  bridge  surfaces  at  56  lbs.  per  square 
foot. 
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Continuous  Brakes  for  Railway  Trains — The  use  of 
brake  power  is  now  considerably  extended  in  raUwaj  traffic, 
and  instead  of  the  brakes  being  only  applied  on  tender  and 
guard's  van,  the  application  has  been  extended  to  the  carriages 
composing  the  train.  Very  considei^able  resistance  is  thus 
obtained,  and  consequent  cessation  of  motion  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Various  forms  of  continuous  brake  have  been  tried 
recently,  and  the  results  of  the  experiments  are  £eimiliar  to 
engineers.  Some  of  the  various  forms  are  the  screw-brake,  chain- 
bi-ake,  vacuum-brake,  hydraulic-brake,  and  compressed-air-brake, 
in  all  of  which,  by  means  of  mechanism  extending  below  the 
carriages  and  actuated  by  the  engine-driver  or  guard,  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  wheels  of  the  train  can  be  braked.  In  the  first 
two  methods^  rigid  or  flexible  bodies  are  employed  to  transmit 
the  power  required,  whilst,  in  the  others,  the  same  object  is 
accomplished  through  the  medium  of  fluids.  In  the  hydraulio- 
brake,  water  at  a  high  pressure  from  a  pump  on  the  engine  is 
conveyed  by  a  pipe ;  in  the  vacuum- brake  the  air  is  removed, 
and  in  the  air-brake  the  air  is  forced  under  pressure  to  the 
points  required.  In  the  automatic  arrangements,  whether  of  air 
or  vacuum,  there  are  reservoirs.  It  has  been  found  desirable  to 
adopt  reservoirs  or  vessels  having  pistons  immediately  in  connec- 
tion with  the  brake  blocks,  the  object  in  the  automatic  arrange- 
ments being  to  keep  up  a  certain  condition  in  the  chambers, 
whether  of  pressure  or  vacuum,  by  which,  if  destroyed  either 
intentionally  or  accidentally  (as  through  the  breakage  of  a  pipe), 
the  braking  action  may  at  once  take  place. 

In  some  cases  1^  seconds  is  sufficient  to  apply  the  brakes,  and 
fast  trains  can  be  stopped  in  about  300  yards. 

Article  271,  p.  289. 

Boilers  are  now  largely  made  of  steel,  and  when  iron  is  used 
in  the  shell,  the  flues  and  ends  are  sometimes  made  of  steel. 
Iron  rivets,  however,  appear  to  be  still  in  favour,  as  the  shearing 
strength  of  mild  steel  appears  less  in  proportion  to  tensile 
strength  than  in  the  case  of  iron.  The  tensile  strength  of 
steel  boiler  plates  is  about  29  tons  per  square  inch,  and  the 
elastic  limit  appears  to  be  about  half  of  that.  Punching  out  the 
rivet  holes  weakens  the  metal  about  30  per  cent.  This  loss, 
however,  may  be  restored  by  annealing.  Drilling  the  rivet 
holes  does  not  affect  the  strength,  and  is  the  usual  method 
adopted.  Some  advantage  should  arise,  so  &r  as  steaming  pro- 
perties are  concerned  through  the  use  of  steel,  as  lighter  sections 
can  be  used  for  the  plates. 
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The  Pnlsometer  Pump,  recently  introduced  for  engineering 
work  is  a  steam  pump  with  few  or  no  moving  parts,  the  water  is 
forced  to  the  height  of  delivery  by  the  direct  action  of  the  steam, 
the  supply  being  raised  by  the  condensation  of  the  same  steam. 
The  action  is  regulated  by  a  ball  valve  at  the  upper  part,  and 
clack  valves  at  the  lower  part,  of  the  working  chamber. 

Articlk  346,  p.  377. 

Steel  has  now  taken  the  place  of  iron  for  rails,  boiler  and  ship 
plates,  &c.,  and  combines  great  strength  with  ductility,  the 
ultimate  tensile  strength  v:<rying  from  27  to  33  tons  per  square 
inch,  with  an  elongation  of  about  20  per  cent.  The  limit  of 
elasticity  is  about  one-half  of  the  ultimate  or  breaking  strength. 

By  the  use  of  such  steel  in  the  construction  of  ships  a  saving  of 
weight  of  above  16  per  cent,  is  obtained. 

By  the  use  of  nickel  increased  strength  is  obtained ;  thus  nickel 
steel  may  have  an  ultimate  strength  of  50  tons  per  square  inch, 
with  an  elastic  limit  of  28  tons  per  square  inch. 

Some  peculiarities  exist  as  to  the  behaviour  of  steel,  and  care 
must  be  taken  both  in  the  working  of  it  from  the  ingot  into  plates, 
and  in  the  workshop  or  yard,  one  special  point  being,  that  it 
should  not  be  worked  at  a  *' black  heat,"  or  about  550**  P. 
The  steel  referred  is  known  as  "  Mild  Steel "  or  "  Ingot  Metal," 
and  safety  in  working  lies  above  or  below  this  temperature.  The 
question  as  to  the  comparative  wear  of  iron  and  steel  by  corrosion 
seems  still  undecided,  but  so  far  no  practical  difference  has  been 
observed. 

Articles  of  cast  steel  are  now  manufactured  possessing 
considerable  strength  and  ductility.t 

Article  416,  p.  416. 

The  estimation  of  the  length  and  height  of  ocean  waves  is,  for 
many  reasons,  a  difficult  matter,  and  authorities  vary  much  in 
their  conclusions. 

In  storms  in  the  North  AtLintic  the  heights  of  the  waves 
appear  to  be  from  30  to  40  feet,  the  length  being  about  200  feet. 
Lengths  much  in  excess  of  this  are,  however,  sometimes  quoted. 
The  heights  elsewhere  have  been  given  as,  in  the  Mediterranean, 
15  feet;  German  Ocean,  13  feet;  around  the  British  coasts,  9  to 
11  feet. 

Exceptional  waves  are  met  with  in  cross  seas,  or  when  the  tide 
runs  against  the  wind,  also  in  shoal  water. 

f  As  to  details  of  the  strength  and  working  of  steel,  see  Phillips  and 
Bauerman's  MetcUlurgy,  Professor  Roberts- Austen's  Introduction  to  the  IStudy 
oj  Metallurgy,  Thos.  Turner  On  the  Metallurgy  of  Jron,  and  numerous  papers 
in  the  J  our  it  al  of  the  Iron  and  Steel  Imtitutei  and  in  the  Proceedings  oJ  the 
Imtitution  of  Ciml  Engineert. 

2t 
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Section  6,  p.  464. 

Hydraulic  pressure  is  now  largely  used  for  engineering  work, 
such  as  rivetting,  flanging,  punching,  shearing,  &c.,  and  for  the 
motive  power  for  moving  heavy  loads,  such  as  swing  bridges, 
cranes,  &c.  By  the  introduction  of  flexible  pipes  and  portable 
rivetting  machines,  hydraulic  rivetting  can  be  performed  on 
bridges  and  ships.  To  accomplish  this  a  high  pressure  is  used, 
varying  from  700  to  1,500  lbs.  per  square  inch,  and  this  is 
obtained  by  means  of  an  **  accumulator,''  or  cylinder  containing  a 
loaded  piston,  against  which  water  is  pumped  in  by  a  steam 
engine.  This  water  under  pressure  being  connected  with  the  die 
of,  say,  a  rivetting  machine,  is  free  to  exert  its  pressure  on  the 
opening  of  the  connecting  valve,  and  a  fall  of  the  loaded 
plunger  taking  place  at  same  time  the  rivet  is  closed  up.  This 
powerful  closing  pressure  is  very  serviceable  when  a  number  of 
plates  are  to  be  bound  together,  as  is  the  case  for  some  of  the 
keels  of  our  large  steam  vessels. 

Article  637,  p.  581. 

In  a  Report  on  Safety  Valves,*  drawn  up  by  a  Committee,  of 
which  Professor  Bankine  was  a  member,  but  whose  decease 
happened  prior  to  the  completion  of  the  experiments  which 
were  being  carried  out,  it  is  stated  that  the  weight  of  steam 
in  pounds  discharged  per  minute  per  square  inch  of  opening, 
with  square-edged  entrance,  corresiK)nds  very  nearly  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  absolute  pressure  in  the  boiler,  the  range  being 
from  25*37  lbs.  to  100  lbs.  per  square  inch.  And  the  requisite 
area  for  a  safety  valve  is  shown  to  be — 

_^  4  X  square  feet  of  tire-grate 
a-  -  , 

where  a  =  area  of  orifice  in  square  inches,  and  p^  =  the  absolute 
pressure,  t 

Article  626,  p.  572. 

The  Editor  appends  the  following  investigation  by  the  late 
Professor  Eankine  of  the  value  of  the  theoretical  co-eflBcient  of 
contraction  in  a  jet  of  water  issuing  from  a  lai^  cistern  with  a 
pipe  going  into  it.  The  investigation  was  laid  before  the 
Professor's  Class  of  Civil  Engineering  and  Mechanics  in  Glasgow 
University,  Session  1866-67. 

*  See  TraTu<ietion8  of  the  Institution  of  Enginee  »  and  Shipbuiiden  U 
ScoUond,  vol.  zviii. 

+  For  details  of  dengn,  presHures,  and  areas  of  Safety  Valves,  see  A  Mccnual 
of  the  Steam  Engine  and  othtr  Prime  Movers,  Kankine. 
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Let  a  =  area  of  orifice  in  feet. 

„    v  =  velocity  of  outflow  in  feet  per  second. 

„    cav     =  number  of  cubic  feet  per  second. 
„    D         =  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water, 
then,  Deav  =  weight  of  flow  per  second. 

Now,  the  reaction  or  backward   pressure  exerted   against  the 
reservoir  = ;  the  pressure  in  the  reservoir  =  -^--;  multi- 
plying the  latter  expression   by  a,  and   equating,  we  have— 
Dcav^     Bv^a  1 

Gas  Engines  are  now  much  used  for  the  lighter  classes  of  work. 
These  engines  are  easily  managed,  the  starting  and  stopping 
being  effected  through  the  tap  regulating  the  gas  supply.  The 
action  in  the  cylinder  is  an  explosive  one,  the  explosion  taking 
place  at  certain  intervals  of  the  revolutions,  a  heavy  fly-wheel 
being  added  to  store  up  the  excess  of  energy  over  work  done 
when  the  explosion  takes  place.  Explosive  mixture,  10  to  12 
volumes  of  air  to  1  of  gas.  About  22  cubic  feet  of  gas  is  used 
per  I.H.P. 

Article  684,  p.  620. 

From  recent  experiments  made  with  trains  brought  to  rest 
simply  by  their  own  resistance,  it  appears  that  the  latter  amounts 
to  about  9^  lbs.  per  ton  of  weight,  or  ^  per  cent. 

The  effect  of  handbrakes  as  applied  to  tender  and  guards'  vans 
was  found  to  be  about  2^  per  cent,  of  the  weight.  A  train  going 
about  45  miles  per  hour  could  be  stopped  in  1,000  yds.,  or  at 
60  miles  per  hour  in  about  1  mile.  With  the  continuous  bi*ake 
system,  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  the  train  weight  can  be 
obtained  as  a  retarding  force,  and  a  train  travelling  60  miles 
per  hour  can  be  stopped  in  400  yards.  Brake-blocks  are  of  cast- 
iron,  steel,  or  wood. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  appears  as  to  the  effect  of  skidding 
the  wheels ;  no  doubt,  greater  wear  and  tear  is  caused  when  the 
wheels  are  skidded. 

Article  704,  p.  630. 

In  Compound  Engines  as  now  used  for  marine  and  also  land 
purposes,  the  consumption  of  coal  is  less  than  2  lbs.  j^er  indicated 
horse-power,  or  probably  about  1 }  lb.  With  the  Triple  Expan- 
sion system  this  is  still  further  reduced. 
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The  increased  economy  of  the  steam  engine  if^  largely  due  to  the 
high  pressures  used,  200  lbs.  and  upwards  being  now  not  un- 
common, to  surface  condensation,  and  the  large  ratio  of  expansion 
obtained  by  the  improved  systems  where  the  steam  passes  from 
one  cylinder  into  one  or  two  others,  before  reaching  the  eon- 
denser;  our  best  engines,  however,  are  only  yielding  an  efficiency 
of  from  about  ^  to  about  ^.  This  appears  to  be  made  up  more 
or  less  as  follows  : — 

Efficiency  of  furnace  and  boiler,  ^  ;  efficiency  of  the 
steam,  y%  ;  or  total  efficiency  ^  x  y*^  =  about  J  ;  again,  if  we 
take  the  efficiency  of  the  propeller  as  ^,  we  shall  have  about 
^  as  the  final  efficiency.* 

DlMENSIOini  AND  STABILITY    OP  THE   OuTER   ShELL  OF  THE 

Great  Chimnet  of  St.  Rollox. 
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Total  Height  468  feet.      Height  from  surface  of  ground  to  cope. 
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454  feet     Extra  height  of  20  feet  of  ornamental  iron  work  since 
added,  and  connected  with  the  lightning  conductor. 

Outside  diameter  at  foundations,  50  feet;  outside  diameter  at 
surface  of  ground,  32  feet;  outside  diameter  at  top  of  cope,  12 
feet  8  inches.  The  sides  have  a  straight  batter.  The  thickness 
varies  from  7  bricks  at  base  to  1 }  brick  at  top. 

Article  654,  p.  600. 

The  question  of  the  Stability  of  Ships  has  been  much  discussed 
of  late,  not  only  for  unloaded  vessels,  as  at  launching,  but  also  for 
vessels  in  sea-going  trim.  Curves  of  Stability  are  now  used  as 
graphic  representations  of  the  behaviour  of  a  vessel  at  various 
angles  of  inclination,  as  the  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
metacentre,  when  the  ship  is  in  one  position,  is  not  sufficient  to 
enable  the  stability  to  be  predicted  with  certainty  when  the  sliip 
is  inclined  through  increasing  angles. 

When  ships  are  experimentally  heeled,  it  is  found  that  great 
differences  of  stability  exist,  arising  both  from  form  and  load„ 
some  vessels  gaining  rapidly  in  stability  up  to  a  certain  point, 
others  more  or  less  rapidly  losing.  In  others,  again,  the  gain  is 
gradual  up  or  near  to  an  inclination  of  90®,  or  when  lying  broad- 
side on  the  water.  What  is  known  as  a  curve  of  stability  is  one 
in  which  the  horizontal  co  ordinates  represent  angles  of  inclina- 
tion, and  the  vertical  co-ordinates  represent  the  arms  of  the 
righting  couples,  or  horizontal  distance  between  the  vertical 
lines  of  action  of  the  equal  and  opposite  forces  acting  through 
the  centres  of  gravity  and  of  buoyancy,  such  as  G  M  sin.  6,  in  Fig. 
259,  p.  601.  The  centre  of  gravity  may,  of  course,  be  found  by- 
calculation  from  the  known  dimensions  and  weight  of  the  vessel, 
or  it  may  be  determined  experimentally  by  shifting  weights  on 
board  while  the  vessel  is  afloat. 

A  quantity  of  heavy  weights  are  placed  on  deck,  say  in  centra 
line  of  ship,  and  the  ship  trimmed  so  as  to  sit  fairly  upright;  this 
set  of  weights  is  then  shif^yed  to  one  side  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  distance  passed  over  noted ;  the  angle  of  heel  is  also  noted 
by  plumb  lines.  Then,  if  L  is  the  distance  through  which  the 
weight  has  been  shifted,  we  have  now  a  balance  of  moments,  or 
W  X  G  M  sin.  tf  =  IT  X  L  cos.  tf ;  hence 

^  ,  -       t(7  X  L  COS.  i 

W  sin.  B 

which  is  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  relatively  to  the 
metecentre.     (See  Fig.  259,  p.  601). 
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The  centre  of  buoyancy  is  found  by  calculation,  and  as  this  centre 
is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  displaced  liquid,  we  may  find  the 
mean  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  liquid  displaced  by  the 
vessel  by  dividing  the  length,  or  load  water-line,  into  sections, 
and  finding  the  mean  of  their  various  centres  of  gravity. 

To  do  this  in  a  simple  manner,  it  has  been  suggested  to  take 
various  immersed  sections  at  equal  distance  apaH,  such  as 
E  F  K,  Fig.  259,  and,  after  drawing  these  on  paper,  to  cut  them 
out  and  paste  them  together;  thereaiber,  by  suspending  these  com- 
bined sections  from  two  points,  the  position  of  intersection  of  two 
vertical  plumb  lines,  also  suspended  from  the  same  points,  wiU 
give  the  position  of  the  mean  centre  of  buoyancy  on  the  com- 
bined section. 

The  distance  G  M  is  what  is  known  as  the  MetctcefUric  Height, 
and  is  the  distance  between  the  metacentre  and  the  centre  of 

gravity,  and  may  be  found  by  integration  thus :  ^jr  j  i^dx,  where 

^  =  half-breadth,  dx  the  int-erval,  and  D  the  displacement  in 
cubic  feet,  and  which  may  be  stated  in  the  form  of  an  approxi- 
mate rule,  thus : — 

Divide  the  length  of  load  water-line  into  equal  intervals,  at 
which  measure  the  half-breadths  at  the  load  water-line;  cube  each 
of  these  half-breadths,  and  regard  the  cubes  as  the  ordinates  of  a 
plane  figure  having  the  length  of  the  load  water-line  as  its  base. 
Find  the  area  of  that  figure  by  Simpson's  rules.  Divide  two- 
thirds  of  that  area  by  the  volume  of  displacement.  The  quotient 
is  equal  to  the  height  of  metacentre  above  centre  of  buoyancy, 
from  which  deduct  height  of  centre  of  gravity  above  centre  of 
buoyancy,  and  the  difierence  is  the  metacentric  height. 

Approximate  methods  of  obtaining  these  results  for  various 
ships  from  the  exact  determination  of  them  for  one  ship  have 
been  proposed^  the  vessels  considered  being  of  the  same  type. 

Article  269,  p.  288. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  leather  belts  is  about  3,200  lbs.  per 
square  inch;  the  working  strength  being  about  one-^hth  of  thva. 

Ultimate  strength  of  steel  wire,  90  to  140  tons  per  sq.  in. 

Phosphor  bronze  wire, 45  „            „ 

Copper  wire, 18  „            „ 

Steel  wire  ropes,  1^  inch  dia., 
such  as  are  used  for  cable 

tramways, 39  „ 

Lead,  as  used  in  leaden  pipes,...  i  „            „ 

Delta  metal, 30  „            „ 
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Article  269,  p.  288. 

The  ultimate  strength  of  sheet  copper  appears  to  vary  from 
14  to  17  tons  per  square  inch,  the  elastic  limit  being  reached  at 
about  one-half  of  this.  When  annealed  the  ultimate  strength  is 
reduced  to  about  15  tons,  with  an  elastic  limit  of  about  5  tons. 
At  temperatures  of  about  400"*  F.  there  is  a  loss  of  strength  of 
about  20  per  cent.  The  strength  of  brazed  joints  appears  to  be 
about  75  per  cent,  of  that  of  the  metal.  Solid  drawn  copper 
reaches  about  18^  tons,  the  elastic  limit  being  reached  about 
16  tons.* 

Exhaustive  tests  were  made  by  Messrs.  Piatt  and  Hajward  to 
ascertain  the  relation  which  exists  between  compression,  tension, 
and  shearing  stresses.  Minutes  of  Proc.  Inst.  C.E,,  vol.  xc, 
1887,  p.  408. 

Aluminium  bronze,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  aluminium,  has  an 
ultimate  tensile  strength  of  from  30  to  40  tons  per  square  inch. 


Aeticle  646,  p.  690. 

The  loss  of  head  due  to  the  resistance  to  the  flow  of  water  in 
a  pipe  arises  mainly  from  friction,  and  is  found  to  vary  directly 
as  the  length  of  the  pipe,  inversely  as  the  diameter,  and  nearly 
directly  as  the  square  of  the  velocity,  all  multiplied  by  a  co- 
efficient, whose  value  may  be  taken  approximately  as  *02. 

For  long  lengths  of  pipes  the  velocity  may  be  expressed  by 


4- 


64-4  A  (£ 
•02^ 


and  for  short  lengths,  such  as  where  a  pipe  passes  through  a 
wall  or  embankment,  and  the  discharge  taking  place  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  supply,  the  velocity  may  be  expressed  by 


'4. 


64-4  A  rf 
d+  021 


In  the  above  the  resistance  at  entrance  of  pipe  is  supposed  to 
be  insensible,  which  may  be  considered  correct  when  the  form  of 
the  mouthpiece  is  made  that  of  the  "  contracted  vein." 

*  Trans.  Inst.  Engineers  and  Shipbuilders  in  Scotland,  1888. 
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Article  653,  p.  598. 

The  resistance  to  vessels  passing  through  the  water  has  been 
carefully  investigated  from  time  to  time,  and  it  seems  now 
established  that  in  a  vessel  of  fair  lines  the  principal  source  of 
resistance  lies  in  the  skin  friction,  very  much  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  passage  of  water  through  a  pipe  or  channel  where 
there  is  a  cei*tain  loss  of  head  due  to  the  friction  arising  from  the 
resistance  offered  to  the  flow  of  the  water  by  the  bounding  surface. 
In  the  ship  a  fui*ther  loss  of  energy  arises  from  eddies  and  waves, 
but  these  in  a  vessel  of  fair  lines  are  small  in  comparison  with  the 
loss  from  friction  of  the  sides  and  bottom.  These  deductions  are 
derived  from  experiments  with  models  and  vessels  moving  at 
speeds  suitable  for  these  forms,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the 
amount  of  resistance  varies  somewhat  at  different  speeds. 

The  late  Dr.  Froude  devoted  much  attention  to  this  subject, 
and  by  means  of  models  moving  in  his  large  tank  at  Torquay  he 
deduced  much  valuable  information  regarding  the  comparative 
law  of  resistance  in  the  model  and  ship. 

Taking  a  ship  and  her  model,  the  law  enables  us  to  find  the 
comparative  speeds  at  which  these  should  be  driven,  so  that  the 
resistance  may  be  compared  and  the  power  estimated. 

This  law  of  comparison  for  vessels  of  the  same  forms  or  lines 
may  be  stated  generally  as  follows : — The  speeds  are  to  each 
other  as  the  square  roots  of  the  linear  dimensions,  and  the  cor- 
responding resistances  are  as  the  cubes  of  these  dimensions. 

If  V  and  V  be  the  speeds  of  the  ship  and  model, 
L  and  I  the  respective  lengths, 
and  R  and  r  the  corresponding  resistances, 
then, 

(1)  V:t,::L4:^torI=(^)* 

(2)  and  R  :  r  :  :  L«  :  P  or  ?  =  (^\\ 
Let  the  model  be  -^  of  the  length  of  the  ship,  then, 

80  that,  if  the  model  advance  with  a  velocity  of  1,  the  corresponding 
speed  of  the  ship  will  be  5.  Again,  the  corresponding  resistanoes 
at  these  speeds  will  be 


/L\»      R       258      625 
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Since  velocity  x  resistance  «  energy  expended,  or  power  de- 
veloped, such  as  a  horse-power  (see  Article  661,  p.  610),  we  may 
find  the  comparative  powers  required  to  drive  the  ship  and 
model,  thus. 


But,  since  V  x  R  may  be  called  P,  or  the  power  required  by  the 
ship,  and  since  v  x  r  may  be  also  called  p,  or  the  power  require 
to  move  the  model  at  its  corresponding  speed,  then  we  may  write 
for  (3)— 

p 

P  or  ;>  =  power,  being  here  used  as  energy  expended,  then  — 

may  be  considered  as  the  ratio  of  the  effective  horse-power 
required  in  each  case  to  overcome  the  fluid  resistance  of  the  ship 
or  model 

It  must  be  noted  that  in  a  steam  vessel  there  is,  over  and  above 
this,  the  friction  of  the  machinery  to  be  considered  in  calculating 
the  gross  power  required.  In  reference  to  these  other  resistances 
Dr.  Froude  finds  that  the  thrust,  or  effective  horse-power,  is  only 
37^  per  cent,  of  the  indicated  horse-power. 

Articles  607,  653,  pp.  549  and  699. 

The  muzzle  velocities  of  the  projectiles  from  heavy  guns 
average  about  2,000  feet  per  second;  the  weight  of  the  charge 
being  about  half  the  weight  of  the  projectile,  and  the  energy  per 
ton  weight  of  gun  being  about  500  foot-tons.  The  penetrating 
power  of  the  shot  is  approximately : — 


'-     /24E 


fc 

where  E  is  the  energy  of  the  shot  in  foot-tons;  /  the  ultimate 
shearing  strength  of  the  material  of  plate  in  tons  per  square 
inch;  and  c  the  circumference  of  projectile  in  inches;  <  being 
the  thickness  of  plate  penetrated  in  inches.  When  cordite  is  used 
the  weight  of  the  charge  can  be  greatly  reduced,  and  higher  muzzle 
velocities  obtained. 
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Article  287,  p.  306. 

From  experiments  made  by  Lloyd's,  the  following  are  the 
relations  of  strength  and  thickness  in  corrugated  steel  flues : — 

1000  (T  -  2) 
' D 

where  8  is  the  working  strength  in  lbs.  per  square  inch;  T  the 
thickness  of  the  plate  in  sixteenths  of  an  inch;  and  D  the 
greatest  diameter  of  the  furnace  in  inches. 

Article  651,  p.  597. 

Centrifugal  pumps  are  much  used  for  the  discharge  of  water. 
They  also  form  convenient  circulating  pumps  for  the  condensers 
of  marine  engines. 

The  arrangement  of  such  pumps  consists  mainly  of  a  series  of 
curved  blades,  radial  at  their  outer  extremities,  revolving  in 
a  case.  When  a  rapid  motion  is  imparted  to  the  vanes  the 
water  in  the  casing  is  acted  uyHyik,  and  by  the  centrifugal  action 
set  up,  tends  to  form  a  vacuum  at  the  centre,  causing  the  water 
in  the  suction  pipe  to  rise  and  enter  the  casings  at  the  same  time 
the  water  at  the  outer  part  of  the  casing  is  being  discharged  by 
the  discharge  pipe. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  turbine  it  is  important  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  vanes,  casing,  and  pipes  should  be  such  as  to  lead 
to  as  little  agitation  of  the  water  as  possible,  whereby  loss  of 
energy  by  frictional  resistance  and  otherwise  may  be  avoided. 

From  350  to  400  feet  per  minute  is  about  the  speed  allowed 
for  the  water  in  the  pipes;  the  speed  of  periphery  of  wheel  being 
from  five  to  six  times  that. 

The  diameter  of  wheel  is  generally  from  two  to  three  times 
the  diameter  of  the  pipes. 

The  efficiency  is  about  64  per  cent. 

Section  4. — Eesiatance  to  Shearing,  p,  298. 

The  pressure  required  for  shearing  or  for  punching  may  be 
calculated  by  means  of  the  following  formula : — 

P=/c<; (1.) 

in  which  t  is  the  thickness  of  the  plate  to  be  shorn  or  punched;  €t 
the  length  of  the  cut;  that  is,  the  breadth  of  the  plate,  for  shearing, 
or  the  circumference  of  the  hole,  for  punching;  so  that  eiis  the 
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area  of  shorn  surface ;  and  /,  the  oo-efficient  of  ultimate  resistance 
to  shearing;  which  may  be  estimated,  for  malleable  iron,  at 

50,000  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 

35  kilogrammes  on  the  square  millimetre. 

The  tffork  ot  shearing  or  punching  is  estimated  by  Weisbach 
{Tngenieur,  §  129)  as  equal  to  that  of  overcoming  the  resistance  P 
through  one-siasth  of  the  thickness  of  the  plaie;  that  is  to  say,  it  is 
expressed  by 

11  ^(^-  .        (2) 

and  this  is  tbe  net,  or  usetol  work.  The  same  atithor  estimates 
the  counter-efficiency  of  shearing  and  punching  machines  at  from 
1^  to  14 ;  so  that  taking  the  higher  ot  those  estimates,  the  total 
work  of  such  a  machine  at  one  stroke  is 

T=  ~r' ^^f 

and  this  formula  is  to  be  used  in  calculating  the  power  required  to 
drive  such  machines,  and  the  dimensions  of  their  fly-wheels. 

Article  346,  p.  377. 

Phosphor  BroBBo,  an  alloy  of  copper,  tin,  and  phosphorus,  has 
a  range  of  tensile  strength  of  from  10  to  25  tons  per  square  inch, 
and  in  compression  of  from  9  to  20  tons  per  square  inch. 

Manganese  Bronze  has  a  tensile  strength  of  from  24  to  40  tons 
per  square  inch. 

Article  199,  p.  219. 

The  frictional  resistance  experienced  during  the  sinking  of 
iron  cylinders  for  the  foundations  of  quay  walls  or  iron  bridges 
is  such  that  a  load  of  about  3  cwt.  per  square  foot  for  stiff  clay, 
and  about  2  cwt.  per  square  foot  for  sand  and  stone  with  mud, 
is  required. 

The  load  to  be  carried  is  generally  such  that  the  pressure  at 
the  bottoms  of  the  cylinders  in  sand  is  about  3  tons  per  square 
foot,  and  where  the  cylinders  carry  swing  bridges  or  cranes  it 
may  be  ftom  Z\  to  nearly  5  tons  per  square  foot. 

Article  294,  p.  315. 

The  form  of  fracture  when  a  cast-iron  test  bar  is  broken  is 
generally  straight  or  curved^  when  the  bar  breaks  at,  or  near  to. 
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the  centre  of  span  with  a  load  applied  there,  the  fracture  is 
straight  and  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  span :  when  the  bar 
breaks  at  a  point  some  distance  from  the  centre  of  span  the 
fracture  is  curved. 

Artiglb  306,  p.  332. 

siraia— FaUsn«  •f  iHeiaia.— The  increased  influence  of  rapidly 
applied  loads  on  beams  was  early  recognised  by  engineers  and 
others,  and  Fairbairn,  Hodgkinson,  Rodman,  and  others  carried 
out  experiments  to  determine  the  influence  of  such  action  upon 
the  strength  of  a  beam.  Since  these  experiments  much  attention 
has  been  bestowed  upon  the  condition  of  the  material  when  under 
strain  and  the  changes  of  form  undergone.  The  phenomena  of 
the  Flow  of  AletcUs  have  been  especially  investigated  by  Tresca, 
commencing  with  his  Mhnoire  sur  VEcoulernent  des  Carps 
SolideSf*  and,  since  then,  the  weakening  action  of  repeated 
applications  of  given  loads  to  the  same  test  piece,  has  been  very 
fully  investigated  by  Wohler,  Launhardt,  Weyrauch,  and  others. 
These  experiments  show  that  the  repeated  action  of  forces,  the 
greatest  of  which  is  less  than  the  assumed  ultimate  strength  of  the 
piece  experimented  upon,  will  cause  rupture.  This  has  been 
termed  the  Fatigue  of  MetaJs, 

From  the  results  of  these  experiments  it  appears  that,  unless 
the  applied  force  is  not  very  far  below  the  ultimate  strength  of  the 
piece  tested,  the  number  of  repetitions  of  the  force  is  very  large 
before  fracture  takes  place. 

These  investigations  have  led  to  the  recognition  of  a  weakening 
element  in  beams  or  structures  subjected  to  suddenly  applied  loads, 
such  as  railway  and  road  bridges,  which  has  not  hitherto  had  such 
special  attention  directed  to  it,  and  now  it  is  considered  necessary 
to  allow  for  these  augmented  stresses,  due  to  moving  loads,  when 
designing  structures  liable  to  this  action. 

Factors  of  safety  were  introduced  at  an  early  period  for  all 
material  under  the  action  of  forces,  and  vary  according  to  the 
material. 

In  Britain  the  Board  of  Trade  consider  6^  tons  or  nearly 
15,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  as  a  safe  working  strength  for  mild  carbon 
steel  of  from  28  to  31  tons  per  sq.  inch  of  ultimate  strength. 

In  America,  where  the  type  of  girder  differs  from  that  usually 
adopted  in  this  country,  special  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the 
stresses  on  the  long  individual  members,  posts,  struts,  &c,  which  go 
to  make  up  the  structure ;  and  as  the  weakening  action  already 
referred  to  takes  place  mostly  in  members  subjected  to  the  action 

*  Comp.  Bend,,  liz.,  1864;  Journ,  Frarddm  JmL,  11.,  1866. 
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of  the  rolling  load  (whether  in  railway  bridges,  or  in  road  bridges 
where  the  passage  of  rapidly  moving  bodies  may  be  expected),  we 
find  allowance  made  for  this  action  in  the  formulse  employed  for 
determining  the  strength  of  the  struts  or  ties.  This  will  readily 
appear  from  the  following  notes  on  American  Bridge  Practice,  see 
Transactions  of  the   American  Society   of  Civil  Engineers,  VoL 

"American  bridges  are  generally  built  up  from  the  following 
individual  membera,  most,  if  not  all  the  mechanical  work  upon 
them  being  done  in  the  shop.  Ist.  Chord  and  web  eye-bars; 
round,  square,  or  flat  bars,  with  a  head  at  each  end,  formed  by 
some  process  of  forging.  These  are  tension  members.  2nd. 
Lateral,  diagonal,  and  counter  rods.  3rd.  Floor-beam  hangets. 
4th.  Pins.  5th.  Lateral  struts.  6th.  Posts.  7th.  Top  chord 
sections.  The  last  three  being  columns  formed  by  rivetting 
together  various  rolled  forms ;  plates,  angles,  channels,  I  beams, 
Ac.  Some  are  square-ended,  others  pin-connected.  These  are 
compression  members.  8th.  Floor-beams  and  stringers.  These 
consist  either  of  rolled  beams,  rivetted  plate  girders,  or  occa- 
sionally of  latticed  or  trussed  girders.  The  proportion  of  depth 
to  span  in  American  bridges  is  from  one-fifth  to  one-seventh. 

"  In  top  chords,  posts,  and  struts  the  strains  are  calculated  by  a 
modification  of  Kankine*s  formula,  as  follows : — 

8000      .  J  .  L. 

p  = ^2 ^^^  square-end  compression  members. 

^  "*"  40000  r« 

_     8000      for  compression  members  with  one  pin  and 
^  J^  one  square  end. 

^  "^  30000  r« 

p  = for  compression  members  with  pin  bearings. 

1  t 

200007« 

where/?  =  the  allowed  compression  per  sq.  inch  of  cross  section. 
I  -  the  length  of  compression  member,  in  inches, 
r  =  the  least  radius  of  gyration  of  the  section,  in  inches. 
"The  tensile  strains  allowed  for  live  loads  in  the  iron  members 
are — 10,000  lbs.  per  sq.  inch  for  main  ties  and  chord  bars;  laterals 
and   sway   bracing,    15,000   lbs.  ;   chord    bars   for    wind    strains 
=  12,500  lbs. 

"  In  compression  the  allowed  strain  shall  meet  the  requirements 
of  Gordon's  formula. 
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"  In  steel  members  the  tensile  strain  per  sq.  inch  allowed  shall  be 
as  follows :  — 

11,000  (l  +  f  ">iPi°°^°^  8train\ 
\  maximum  strain/ 

"  This  result  shall  be  used  in  Gordon's  formula  for  compression 
as  the  numerator  of  the   fraction  in  place  of  8000." 

In  this  recognition  of  a  minimum  and  a  maximum  action  as 
modifying  the  result  we  have  an  illustration  of  Launhardfs 
formula.  See  Handbtceh  der  Bauingenieurkunst,  a  translation 
into  German  bj  Professor  Kreuter  of  Professor  Rankine'a 
ManiLcU  of  CivU  Engineering ;  also,  Bridge  Construction^  Fidler. 
and  Applied  Mechaniaf,  Lanza. 

Article  650,  p.  595. 

Tarbiacs. — Some  of  the  most  improved  forms  of  turbines  when 
working  at  "full  gate"  give  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
enei'gy  of  the  fall  as  useful  work,  and  in  some  oases  even  a 
higher  efficiency  is  obtained. 

As  in  many  cases  turbines  have  to  work  for  a  time  with  a 
reduced  quantity  of  water,  designs  whose  efficiency  is  least  affected 
by  such  reduction  have  a  considerable  advantage. 

The  following  rule  gives  the  horse-power  of  some  efficient  forms 

d*  Hi 

of  turbine  when  working  at  full  gate.   Horde-power  =»>  where 

670 

d  is  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  in  inches,  and  H  the  fidl  of  water 

in  feet. 

Section  7,  p.  353. 

Sireaglh  •#  (ihan*  for  Screw  Ateaniers. — 

's 


wd»ps 

V/(2  +  r) 


7(2 +  r) 

where  d  =  diameter  of  crank  shaft  in  inches. 

D*  =  square  of  diameter  of  low-pressure  cylinder  in  inches ; 

or  the  sum  of  the  squares  if  there  are  more  than 

one  cylinder. 
r  =  the  ratio  of  areas  of  low  to  high-pressure  cylinders. 
P  ^  the  absolute  pressure  in  lbs.  on  the  square  inch,  or 

boiler  pressure  +  the  pressure  of  the   atmosphere 

(the  latter  may  be  taken  as  equal  to  15  lbs.  per 

square  inch). 
8  =«  the  stroke  in  feet. 
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f^  has  the  following  values,  170  for  two  cranks  set  at  right 
angles,  and  180  for  three  cranks  set  at  120**  apart 

The  diameter  of  the  intermediate  shafting  may  be  taken  as 

siMsi  Bridges. — The  requirements  in  connection  with  steel 
girder  work  are  generally  as  follows  : — 

Tensile  strength  of  plates  and  augles,  27  to  32  tons  per  square 
inch.  Extension,  20  per  cent  in  8  inches.  Contraction  at  point 
of  fracture  not  less  than  30  per  cent.  Bendiog  tests  are  made 
on  strips  heated  to  a  red  heat,  and  thereafter  cooled  in  water  at 
80*  F.  temperature.  The  diameter  of  curve  of  bending  should  be 
about  three  times  the  thickness  of  the  test  piece. 

The  bent  parts  should  be  free  from  any  cracks  due  to  bending. 
(See  also  p.  641.)  Bivet  steel  is  sometimes  specified  to  stand 
from  27  to  31  tons  per  square  inch,  and  should  also  be  tested  by 
bending.     (See  also  p.  660.) 

Heating  the  rivets  in  an  oil  furnace  is  favourable  to  uniformity. 
Where  rivet  holes  are  punched  the  plate  should  be  afterwards 
annealed,  but  now  it  is  considered  advisable  to  drill  the  holes,  and 
to  insure  accuracy  of  fit  the  several  thicknesses  of  plates  to  be 
rivetted  shovld  be  drilled  together. 

The  rivet  holes  should  be  about  ^^  inch  wider  than  the 
diameter  of  i-ivet.  The  rivets  should  be  closed  (preferably)  by 
hydraulic  pressura 

In  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  see  that  when  working  the 
material  the  heat  should  not  fall' to  what  is  known  as  a  black  heat, 
or  about  550"  F. 

The  edges  of  the  plates,  du;.,  should  be  planed,  as  it  has  been 
found  that  if  left  rough  from  the  shears  there  is  a  liability  to 
fracture. 

The  removal  of  all  mill  scale  and  rust  should  be  seen  to  before 
any  paint  is  put  on  the  surfaces. 

When  cast  steel  is  used  a  tensile  strength  of  from  26  to  32  tons 
may  be  taken,  the  elongation  being  10  per  cent,  in  8  inches. 

Bars  1  inch  square  should  stand  bending  through  a  curve,  whose 
radius  is  about  If  inch,  without  showing  fracture. 

As  in  the  case  of  iron  bridges,  careful  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  preservation  of  all  exposed  surfaces  from  rust.  So  far 
experiments  or  data  derived  from  actual  structures  have  not  as 
yet  shown  any  appreciable  difference  in  deterioration  due  to  rust 
between  iron  and  steel  work. 
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Section  9,  p.  366. 

The  CaatilcTcr  form  of  bridge  has  been  tried  on  a  great  scale  in 
the  Forth  Bridge.  The  design  in  this  case  consisting  in  gi^eat 
triangular  frames  of  steel,  connected  together  and  resting  npon 
cylindrical  piers  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the  river.  These  frames  or 
cautilevers  project  towards  the  middle  of  each  span,  and  are 
connected  there  by  an  intermediate  girder  of  ordinary  construction. 
In  this  bridge  there  are  six  of  those  great  frames  constituting  the 
two  spans  oyer  the  waterway.  These  spans  are  1 700  feet  each ;  of 
this  the  projecting  parts  of  the  cantilevers  measure  680  feet  each, 
and  the  intermediate  girder,  350  feet.  The  height  of  platform 
above  water  surface  is  150  feet,  and  the  total  height  of  the 
structure  is  about  350  feet.  The  bridge  extends  to  a  length  of 
1781  yards,  and  with  the  approach  viaducts  reaches  a  total  length 
of  2697  yards  There  were  about  60,000  tons  of  Siemens-Martin 
steel  used  of  two  qualities,  viz.,  for  pieces  under  compression  the 
ultimate  strength  was  34  to  37  tons  per  square  inch,  and  for 
pieces  under  tension  30  to  33  tons  per  square  inch  were  adopted. 
The  rivets  were  also  of  steel,  but  the  ultimate  specified  test  in  this 
case  was  26  to  30  tons  per  square  inch. 

The  caissons  used  for  the  foundations  of  the  Forth  Bridge  are 
70  feet  in  diameter  at  bottom  and  60  feet  at  low  water  level,  they 
were  sunk  to  depths  of  70  feet  to  90  feet,  through  the  softer 
parts  of  the  bed  of  the  river,  until  stiff  day  or  rock  was  met. 

The  sinking  was  accomplished  by  the  pneumatic  process,  an  air 
chamber  about  7  feet  high  at  bottom,  in  which  the  men  worked 
under  varying  pi*essures,  with  suitable  air  locks  at  top  being  used. 

The  pressures  required  to  keep  out  the  water  did  not,  however, 
necessarily  vary  with  the  head  of  water  outside.  No  inconvenience 
was  felt  by  the  workers  so  long  as  the  pressure  did  not  exceed 
about  18  lbs.  per  square  inch.  Above  this  sickness  was  exper- 
ienced, the  ill  effects  being  more  noticeable  on  passing  out  of  the 
air  chamber.  Authorities  on  this  subject,  therefore,  suggest  that 
the  change  from  the  greater  air  pressure  of  the  chamber  to  the 
open  air  should  be  made  slowly. 

The  caissons  were  formed  of  a  steel  shell,  having  a  steel  cutting 
shoe  at  bpttom,  the  whole  being  filled  up  wiih  concrete  and 
capped  by  granite  masonry. 

Groups  of  four  of  these  constitute  the  main  piers  on  which  the 
superstructure  of  the  bridge  rests. 

The  excavation  was  mainly  done  by  hydraulic  power,  the 
working  chamber  being  lighted  by  electricity. 

The  Niagara  cantilever  bridge  crosses  the  Niagara  River  about 
two  miles  below  the  Falls.     The  river  gorge  here  is  about  850 
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feet  wide  and  210  deep  to  surface  of  river,  which  flows  at  that 
part  at  the  rate  of  about  16  miles  an  hour.  Each  cantilever 
measures  395  feet  in  length,  whilst  the  intermediate  span  is  120 
feet. 

The  tower  posts,  lower  chords,  centre  and  end  posts  of  cantilevers, 
pins,  and  top  castings  for  towers  are  of  steel,  the  other  parts  are 
mainly  of  wrought  iron. 

The  towers  are  132  feet  high,  and  are  composed  of  four  main 
posts  suitably  braced. 

The  upper  chords  of  the  shore  arms  receive  alternate  tensile  and 
compressive  strains. 

The  bridge  was  designed  for  the  following  live  loads  : — 

A  train  on  each  track,  the  engine  having  72,000  lbs.  on  three 
pairs  of  drivers,  spaced  6  feet  between  centres,  the  train  weighing 
1  ton  per  lineal  foot. 

A  wind  pressure  of  30  lbs.  per  sqtiare  foot^  on  a  train  surface  of 
10  square  feet  per  lineal  foot  of  bridge,  plus  the  same  pressure  per 
square  foot  upon  the  vertical  surface  of  one  side  of  the  structure 
and  track. 

Abticlbs  11  and  14,  p.  15. 

The  term  CinemcOics  used  in  this  volume  to  define  comparison 
of  motions,  is  now  printed  as  KinemcUica, 

At  p.  15  it  is  stated  that  CinemaUc8y  along  with  Statics  and 
Dynamics y  ''form  the  three  great  divisions  of  pure,  abstract,  or 
general  mechanics." 

Professor  Rankine,  in  his  Class  Lectures  of  session  1866-7, 
when  defining  Dynamics  as  the  science  of  force,  states  that  this 
term  is  now  called  Kinetics.  Clerk  Maxwell  (see  Ids  Matter  and 
Motion)  defines  Kinematics  as  the  "Science  of  pure  motion;" 
and  ''When  the  mutual  action  between  bodies  is  taken  into 
account,  the  science  of  motion  is  called  Kinetics;  and  when 
special  attention  is  paid  to  force  as  the  cause  of  motion,  it  is 
called  Dynamics;"  and  further,  that  "the  discussion  of  cases  of 
equilibrium  forms  the  subject  of  the  science  of  Statics.^ 

Thomson  and  Tait  (Fitments  of  Natural  PhUosophy^  Part  I.) 
divide  Dynamics  into  two  parts — Statics  and  Kinetics.  "In 
Statics,  the  action  of  force  in  maintaining  rest  or  preventing 
change  of  motion,  the  'balancing  of  forces,'  or  Equilibrium,  is 
investigated;  in  Kinetics,  the  action  of  force  in  producing  or 
changing  motion." 

Kinematics,  dealing  with  "  the  circumstances  of  mere  motion, 
considered  without  reference  to  the  bodies  moved,  or  to  the 
forces  producing  the  motion,  or  to  the  forces  called  into  action 
by  the  motion." 

2u 
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Article  547,  p.  499. 

The  term  "  Actual  Energy ''  used  here  has  now  given  place  to 
that  of  "  Kinetic  Energy." 

Clerk  Maxwell  says : — '^  We  now  see  the  appropriateness  of 
the  name  Kinetic  Energy,  which  we  have  hitherto  used  to  denote 
the  product  J  M  V'^.  For  the  energy  of  a  body  has  been  defined 
as  the  capacity  which  it  has  of  doing  work,  and  it  is  measured 
by  the  work  which  it  can  do.  The  Kinetic  energy  of  a  body  is 
the  energy  it  has  in  virtue  of  being  in  motion,  and  we  have  now 
shown  that  its  value  is  expressed  by  J  M  V ',  or  ^  M  V  x  V — 
that  is,  half  the  product  of  its  momentum  into  its  velocity." 


Article  684,  p.  621. 

i«*c*iii*UTe  EaBiBcs.  —  The  improvements  in  this  class  of 
engine  have  been  mainly  in  increased  weight  and  higher 
pressures  of  steam  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  heavier  carriages 
and  traf&c  on  railway  lines.  Some  of  the  express  locomotive 
engines  will  take  a  train  weighing  fully  200  tons,  including  the 
weight  of  the  engine,  over  long  distances  at  an  average  speed  of 
about  50  miles  per  hour,  the  coal  burned  per  mile  being  about 
45  lbs. 

The  tractive  resistance  under  these  conditions  is  about  20  lb& 
per  ton  of  weight  drawn.  The  total  horse-power  is  about  1,000, 
about  three-fourths  of  which  is  effective. 


Article  534,  p.  487. 

PMjecuics. — The  range  in  practice  with  similar  velocities  and 
elevations  varies  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the 
projectile,  and  directly  as  the  weight. 

Field  guns,  15-pounders,  have  an  initial  velocity  of  about 
1,600  feet  per  second,  the  diameter  of  shell  being  3  inches.  A( 
an  elevation  of  16**  the  range  is  about  6,000  yards. 

That  a  considerable  reduction  in  range  is  due  to  the  resistanee 
of  the  air  is  evident  when  we  compare  the  angle  of  elevation 
required.  Thus,  if  we  neglect  the  resistance  of  the  air  and  only 
consider  the  path  of  the  projectile  under  the  combined  influences 
of  initial  velocity  and  gravity,  it  will  be  found  that  an  elevation 
of  about  6^*  will  give  a  similar  range  to  that  obtained  in  practice 
with  an  elevation  of  16'. 
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Article  655,  p.  604. 

Bilge  Keels. — The  great  advantages  attending  the  use  of  bilge 
keels  in  sea-going  vessels  is  now  being  recognised  as  a  means  of 
lessening  the  tendency  to  heavy  rolling.  These  keels  are  placed 
at  the  bilge,  or  that  part  of  the  side  of  the  vessel  which  rounds 
off  towards  the  bottom,  and  consist  of  plates  projecting  on  each 
side  from  about  18  inches  to  3  feet  outwards,  and  extending 
along  the  main  body  of  the  vesseL 

For  particulars  in  regard  to  the  rolling  of  ships  see  Know 
Your  Own  Ship,  by  T.  Walton  (Griffin's  Nautical  Series). 

Articlb  650,  p.  597. 

sieam  Tarbiaes. — Many  attempts  have  been  made  from  time 
to  time  to  obtain  an  efficient  engine  through  a  rotatory  action  of 
the  mechanism,  but,  until  recently,  with  little  practical  result. 
This  was  due  to  the  difficulty  in  deriving  any  benefit  from  the 
expansive  element  in  the  steam,  the  utilisation  of  which  has 
done  so  much  for  economical  working  in  the  compound,  triple, 
and  quadruple  engines.  Since  electric  production  by  the 
dynamo  has  become  so  much  in  demand,  necessitating  the 
driving  by  quick-running  engines,  the  rotatory  system  has  been 
again  considered  as  a  suitable  form  of  mechanism.  During 
recent  years  these  endeavours  have  gone  on,  and  now  the 
Parson's  Steam  Turbine  has  taken  its  place  as  an  efficient  engine 
for  dynamo  driving,  and  has  been  applied  with  success  to  the 
propulsion  of  high-speed  torpedo  ships.  The  general  arrauge- 
ment  is  that  of  a  casing  inside  of  which  a  drum  containing  a 
great  number  of  vanes  is  free  to  rotate ;  into  the  annular  space 
left  between  the  case  and  the  drum  the  steam,  at  a  high  pres- 
sure, is  allowed  to  circulate,  and,  while  so  doing,  it  impinges  on 
the  vjanes,  which  are  placed  at  suitable  angles  to  receive  the 
steam  as  it  is  directed  towards  the  vanes  by  guide  blades.  The 
steam  passes  onwards  in  a  spiral  fashion,  coming  in  contact  with 
different  sets  of  vanes.  The  high  energy  with  which  the  steam 
entered  the  chamber  is  gradually  converted  through  expansive 
working  into  mechanical  work  of  rotation.  Decrease  in  weight 
of  machinery  for  the  power  expended  and  little  vibration  in  the 
working  are  special  advantages  of  this  class  of  engine. 

Article  293,  p.  3\3. 

Neatrai  Sarface. — The  position  of  the  neutral  surface  in  a 
beam  of  rectangular  section  can  be  shown  to  lie  midway  between 
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the  outer  layers,  even  when  the  strength  of  those  layers  may  he 
very  different.  Thus,  if  a  bar  of  glass,  rectangular  in  section, 
be  subjected  to  pressure  tending  to  bend  it,  while  at  the  same 
time  polarised  light  is  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  it  will  be 
found  that  a  dark  band  appears  midway  between  the  outer 
compressed  and  extended  surfaces,  indicating  freedom  from 
strain  at  that  part  of  the  bar. 

Article  705,  p.  630. 

Electric  Hitlers. — Electricity  is  being  applied  in  many  cases 
now,  through  the  electric  motor,  for  the  haulage  of  trains,  both 
in  this  and  other  countries.  On  suburban  lines,  where  there  are 
frequent  stoppages,  time  is  lost  in  attaining  the  ordinary  running 
speed  of  the  train,  and  it  is  found  that  some  of  this  loss  can  be 
made  good  when  carriages  fitted  with  electric  motors  are  used, 
as  the  power  is  better  distributed  over  the  weight.  The  current 
is  obtained  from  dynamos  driven  at  the  power  stations.  In 
some  cases  where  water  power  is  available,  the  dynamos  are 
driven  by  water  turbines.  This  is  an  advantage,  as  the  water 
turbine  gives  out  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  power  of  the 
fall  of  water,  the  dynamo  converts  about  95  per  cent,  of  this 
into  electricity,  and  the  electric  motor  will  transform  from  bO  ta 
90  per  cent,  of  this  electricity  into  motive  power. 
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I. 

Table  of  the  Resistance  of  Materials  to  Stretching  and 
Tearing  by  a  Direct  Pull,  in  pound$  avoirdupois  per  squan 
inch. 

Teoacitj,  Fl««tii»itv 

MATBBIAL8.                                  Of  Resistance  to  „  ReeistiSe  to 

T**"°fr  Stretching. 
Stones,  Natural  and  Artificial: 

get^.} »«<'*o300 

Glass, 9}40o          8,000,000 

g,  f          9>6oo         13,000,000 

^ \  to  12,800    to  16,000,000 

Mortar,  ordinary, 50 

Metals  : 

Brass,  cast, : 18,000  9,170,000 

„      wire, 49,000  14,230,000 

BroDze  or  Gun  Metal, 36,000  9,900,000 

x>,       ,  f        22,000 

"       Phogphor, ■[  ^^^^^^ 

„              „         wire, 100,000 

„       Manganese, {  to  po.'ooo 

Copper,  cast, 19,000 

„       sheet, 30,000 

„       bolts, 36,000 

„       wire, 60,000         17,000,000 

Iron,  cast,  average,: 16, 500         1 7,000,000 

Iron,  wrought,  plates, 51,000 

„       joints,  double  rivetted,  3  5 » 7  00 

„          „      single  rivetted,  28,600 

„       bars  and  bolts, <    .       ^  '         J-      29,000,000 

"  '  I    to    7o>^oo  J 

I  70,000  ) 

„       wire, -{   i.    •  f     25.300,000 

"  '  (to  100,000  J         o  O     i 

„       wire-ropes, 90,000         15,000,000 

Lead,  sheet, 3,300              720,000 

Steel  wire, 200,000 

„         ropes, 90,000* 

Steel  plates  (Carbon), |  ^  J  J^^o 

Nickel  Steel, 115,000 

Tin,  cast, 4,600 

Zinc, 7,000  to  8,000 

*  For  strengths  of  urire  ropes  and  chains  for  marine  use,  see  also  Practical  Jiechania 
Mackenzie,  In  GrUfin'i  '*  Nautical  Series." 
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Matbbiaia  or  Baasttnoe  to 


m       •,  llodnliif  of 

£S^»  ^  EUstidty, 

~2S^*»       crSosistaDMto 


TmBKR  A2n>  OTHER  ORGANIC  FiBRB: 

Acacia,  false.  See  "  Locust" 

Adk  (Frciasiavua  exceilsior), 17,000           1,600,000 

Bamboo  (^afn6iMa  arundinaoea),  6,300 

Beech  {Fagua  aylvatioa), 11,500           1,350,000 

Biich^ehda  cUba), 15,000           1,645,000 

Box  {Buxua  sempervirens), 20,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  {CechuaLibam),  1 1 ,  400              486,000 

CheBtnut  {Caatanea  Veaca)^ |  ^  13^  }        >>i40,ooo 

Iloi  (Ulmua  campeatria), ,            /.       7oo»ooo 

^                  /~-      />  14,000   ( to  1,340,000 

Fir:BedTme(Fi7maaylve8iria\  T    "'°^      ,    1,460,000 

^            ^            '»  I  to  14,000      to  1,900,000 

„    Bpmce  (Abusa  excdaa\ L    Moo,ooo 

**      t'        \                   /f  12,400   ( to  1,800,000 

„    Ijixch(LarixEfm>pcea)^....  |.      9,ooo              900,000 

•*                    ^                         /''— /r  I  ^  10,000        to  1,360,000 

Hoxen  Yarn, about  95,000 

Hazel  {Coryhia  Avdlana) 18,000 

Hempen  Ropes, from  1 2,000  to  1 6,000 

Hide,  Ox,  undressed, 6,300 

Hornbeam  (Carpinua  Betulua\ . . .  20,000 

Lancewood  {GuaUeria  virgata),,..  23,400 

Leather,  Ox, 4,200                34,300 

Ligniun-Y it8B  (OiMiacum  offici- )  g 

no^), J  '  ^^ 

Locust  {Rcbinia  Faeuda-Acctcia),  16,000 

Mahogany  (Swietenia Mahagam),  |  ^  ji^goo  }        '>*55,ooo 

Maple  (Acer  camfpeatria\ 10,600 

Oak,  European  \Quercm  aeaaili-  (      10,000           1,200,000 

JlarasaidQusrcuapedimeuUUa),  (to  19,800      to  1,750,000 

,,     American    Bed     (Quercua  \ 

"fvbra), ..r!.....}  »«>'»5o           2,150,000 

Silk  Fibre, 52,000           1,300,000 

B7camore(A  cerFaeiuiO'FlcUwnua\  1 3,000           i  ,040,000 

Teak,  Indian  (Tectona  grandia),  15,000           2,400,000 

„      African,  (?) 21,000           2,300,000 

Whalebone, 7,7oo 

Yew  (Taxua  bacccUa), 8,000 
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IL 

Table  of  the  Reottancb  op  Materials  to  Sheamng  and 

DiflTOBTiON,  in  pownda  (woirdv/pois  per  aqwvre  inch, 

^    .  Transversa 

BesistaiiM  Elasticity, 

MATKBiALBi                                   oi.^*  or  Resistance  to 

MBTAIiS:                                                                        ^^'*"°^'  DUtortion. 

Brass,  wire-drawn, 5,33o»ooo 

Copper, 6,200,000 

IronVcast, 27,7oo         2,850,000 

J      8,500,000 
„     wrought, 50'°^o|^^^^^^Q^QQQ 

Steel  (Eivet), 5i>ooo 

Timber  * 

Fir:  Red  Pine, Sooto    800     |.      ^^'^^ 

'  ^  (to  116,000 

„     Spruoe, 600  

„     Larch, 970  to  1,700  

Oak, 2,300  82,000 

^^...Ash  and  Elm, 1,400  76,000 


III. 

Table  op  the  Resistakce  of  Materials  to  Crushing  bt  a 

Direct  Thrust,  in  povnds  a/vairdttpoia  per  square  indt. 

Resistance 
Matebiala.  to 

Crushing. 

firoNES,  Natural  and  Artificial: 

Brick,  weak  red, 550  to       800 

„      strong  red, 1,100 

„      fire, 1,700 

Chalk, 330 

Granite, 5i5oo  to  11,000 

limestone,  marble, 5,500 

„          granular, 4,000  to  4,500 

Sandstone,  strong, 5}5oo 

„         ordinary, 3,300  to  4,400 

„         weak, 2,200 

Rubble  masoniy,  about  four-tenths  of  cut  stone. 

Hetau9: 

Brass,  cast, 10,300 

Iron,  cast,  various  qualities, 82,000  to  145,000 

„       „      average, 112,000 

„     wrought, about  36,000  to    40,000 
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Matbriau.  to 

Onuhing. 
Timber,*  Diy,  crushed  along  the  grain: 

Ash, 9,000 

Beech, 9>3^ 

Birch, 6,400 

Blue-Gmn  (Eucalyptus  Globtdus), 8,800 

Box, 10,300 

BoUet-tree  (Adtras  Sideroxylon), 14,000 

Cabacalli, 9»9oo 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 5,860 

Ebony,  West  Indian  {Brya  Ehenua), 1 9,000 

Elm, 10,300 

Fir:  Red  Pine, 5,575  to  6,200 

„     AmericanYellowPine(PtntMt?anaMi9)y  5,400 

„     Larch, 5,570 

Hornbeam, 7}3oo 

Lignum-Yitse, 9,900 

Mahogany, 8,200 

Mora  {Mora  excdscC^ 9>900 

Oak,  British, 10,000 

„     Dantsdc, 7f7oo 

„     American  Bed, 6,000 

Teak,  Indian, «..  12,000 

Water-Gum  {Tritfymwi  n&rifolic^ 11,000 


IV. 
Table  of  the  Resistance  of  Mateeiaub  to  Breaxiko  Across, 
inpcnmds  anoi^dupoiB  per  square  mch, 

BcBisUmce  to  Breakingi 

UATERIALi.  or 

Moduhit  of  Raptare.f 

Stones: 

Sandstone, 1,100  to  2,360 

Slate,  5,000 

*  The  resistances  stated  are  for  dry  timber.  Green  timber  is  much  weaker,  hartt-g 
sometimes  only  half  the  stren^h  of  diy  timber  against  crashing. 

t  The  modalns  of  rupture  is  eighteen  times  the  load  which  is  reanired  to  break  a  bar 
of  one  inch  s^aare,  supported  at  two  points  one  foot  apart,  and  loaded  in  the  middW 
between  the  pomts  of  support. 
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Rflfltetanoe  to  breamiift 
Matbbialb.  or 

Hoduloa  of  Rupture. 
Metaub: 

Iron,  cast,  open-work  beams,  average, 17,000 

„       „     solid  rectangular  bars,  var.  qualities,  33,000  to  43,500 

«       »  »  „  average, 40,000 

„     wrought^  plate  beams, 42,000 

TnfBEB: 

Ash, 12,000  to  14,000 

Beech, 9,000  to  12,000 

Birch, 11,700 

Blue-Gum, 16,000  to  20,000 

Bullet-tree, 15,900  to  22,000 

Oabacalli, 15,000  to  16,000 

Cedar  of  Lebanon, 7>400 

Chestnut, 10,660 

Cowrie  (Dammara  cMUtralis), 11,000 

Ebony,  West  Indian, 27,000 

Ehn, 6,000  to    9,700 

Fir:  Red  Pine, 7,100  to    9,540 

„     Spruce, 9,900  to  12,300 

„     ikrch, 5,000  to  10,000 

Oreenheart  (Nectcmdra  Rodiai)^ 16,500  to  27,500 

Lanoewood, i7)35o 

Idgnum-VitsB, 12,000 

Locust, 11,200 

Mahogany,  Honduras, •  11,500 

„  Spanish, • 7,600 

Mora, 22,000 

Oak,  British  and  Russian, 10,000  to  13,600 

„     Dantzic, 8,700 

„     American  Red, 10,600 

Poon, » 3.300 

Saul, 16,300  to  20,700 

Sycamore, 9,600 

Teak,  Indian, 12,000  to  19,000 

,,      African, »•  14,980 

Tonka  {Dipten/x  odorata), 22,000 

Water-Gum, ^  17,460 

Willow  (ScUix,  various  species), - •«•  6,600 
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VI. 
Tablb  of  Spbqu'ic  Qbayitibs  of  Matkbiaja 

Weight  of  a  caUe 
Gasbb,  at  32''  Fahr.,  and  under  the  pressure  of  one       foot  in 
atmosphere,  of  2116-4  1^*  on  the  square  foot:         ^  •▼oirdnpab. 

Air, 0-080728 

Carbonic  Add,  0-12344 

Hydrogen, 0*005592 

Oxygen, 0*089256 

Nitrogen, 0*078596 

Steam  (ideal), 0-05022 

Ether  vapour  (ideal),  0-2093 

Bisulphide-of-carbon  vapour  (ideal), 00795 

Olefiantgas,... 0*0795 

Weight  of  a  onUo  Specific 

foot  in  gn^ity, 
lb.  aToirdupoia.         pore  water  ss  1« 
Liquids  at  32*"  Fahr.  (except  Water, 
which  is  taken  at  39%  Fahr.): 

Water,  pure,  at  39%, 62-425  i-ooo 

„       sea,  ordinary, <$4'05  1*026 

Alcohol,  pure, 49*38  0-791 

„        proof  spirit, 57'i8  0-916 

Ether, 44-70  0-716 

Mercury, 848-75  i3'59^ 

Naphtha, 53*94  0*848 

Oil,  linseed, 58*68  0*940 

y,    olive, 57*12  0*915 

„    whale, 5762  0*923 

„    of  turpentine, 54'3i  0-870 

Petroleum, S4*8i  0*878 

Solid  Mihsral  Substakobs,  non-metallio : 

Basalt, 187*3  3*^ 

Brick, 125  to  135  2  to  2*167 

Brickwork, 112  1*8 

Chalk, 117  to  174  1*87  to  278 

Olay,. 120  1*92 

CmJ,  anthracite,  100  1-602 

„     bituminous, 77-4  to  89*9  1*24  to  1*44 

Coke, •• 62*43  ^  103*6  i-oo  to  1-66 

Felspar, 162-3  ^'^ 

Flint, 164*2  2*63 
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Wfligbt  of  m  eabio  Speafie 

foot  in  Sravitj, 
lb.  stoirdapoia.          port  water  ■■  L 

Solid  Minkrjll  BxsBStASCEB-^^sondnued. 

Okas,  crown,  average,. 156  a'5 

„      flint,         „         187  3-0 

„      green,       „         169  27 

„      plate,       „        169  27 

Granite, 164  to  172  9-63  to  276 

Gypsum, 143*6  2-3 

Lunestone  (including  marble),..       169  toi75  27to2'8 

0          magnesiany 178  2-86 

Marl, 100  to  119  1*6  to  1-9 

Masonry, 116  to  144  1*85  to  2*3 

Mortar, 109  175 

Mud, 102  1-63 

Quartz, 165  2-65 

Baud  rdamp), 118  1*9 

»     (<iry), 88-6  142 

Sandstone,  average, 144  2-3 

„         various  kinds,. 130  to  157  9*08  to  2*52 

Shale, 162  2'6 

Slate, 175  to  181  2*8  to  2*9 

Trap, 170  272 

Metals,  solid: 

firass,  cast, 487  to  524  4  7*8  to  8-4 

ff      wire, 533  B'Sf 

Bronze, 524  8-4 

Copper,  cast, 537  8*6 

„       sheet, 549  8-8 

„       hammered, 556  8-9 

Gold, 1 186  to  1224  19  to  i9'6 

Iron,  cast,  vaiious, 434  to  456  6*95  to  7*3 

„        average, 444  711 

Tron,  wrought,  various, 474  to  487  7-6  to  7*8 

„                average, 480  7-69 

Lead, 712  11*4 

Platinum, 1311  to  1373  91  to  2a 

Silver, 655  105 

Steel, 487  to  493  7*8  to  7'9 

Tin, 456  to  468  7-3  to  75 

2ino, 424  to  449  ^'8  to  7-9 
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Weigbtofaoibie  Spwafic 

_,             ^  fbotin  gravity, 

lilfBER  :*  lb.  atoixdapois.  pnn  water  »=  I . 

Aah, 47  0753 

Bamboo, 25  04 

Beech, 43  0-69 

Birch, 44*4  071 1 

Blue-Gum, 525  0-843 

Box, 60  096 

Bullet-tree, 65-3  1-046 

Cabacalli, 56-2  09 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,. 30*4  0*486 

Chestnut, 33-4  0-535 

Cowrie, 36-2  o'579 

Ebony,  West  Indian, 74*5  1193 

Ehn, 34  0544 

Fir:  Bed  Pine, 30  to  44  0*48  to  07 

„      Spruce, 30  to  44  0-48  to  07 

„      American  Tellow  Pine,...  29  0-46 

„      Laich, 31^35  05  to  056 

Qreenheart, 62-5  I'ooi 

Hawthorn, 67  0-91 

Hazel, 54  0-86 

Holly, 47  o7<5 

Hornbeam, 47  0-76 

Laburnum, 57  0-92 

Lancewood, 42  to  63      0-675  ^  i-oi 

Larch.     See"Pip.* 

Lignum-YitflB, 41  to  83  0-65  to  1-33 

Lc^ust, 44  0*71 

Mahogany,  Honduras, 35  0-56 

„          Spanish, 53  085 

Maple, 49  0-79 

Mora, 57  092 

Oak,  European, 43  to  62  0*69  to  0-99 

„     American  Red, 54  0*87 

Poon, 36  0-58 

Saul, 60  0*96 

Sycamore, 37  0-59 

Teak,  Indian, 41 1055  0*66  to  0*88 

„      AMoan, 61  0*98 

Tonka, 62  to  66  0-99  to  1*06 

Water-Gum, 62-5  i-ooi 

Willow, 25  0-4 

Yew, 50  0'8 

*  Tha  Timber  in  eteiy  caae  it  loppoead  to  be  dtf. 
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Absolutb  Unit  of  Force,  486. 
Abu  ments  of  Arches,  261. 

„         -Open  and  Hollow,  268. 
„         —Stability  of.  226,  236. 
—-Strength  of,  268. 
Accelerating  Efiect  of  Gravitj,  485. 
„  Force.  490. 

„  Imnnlse,  483. 

Acceleration,  386. 
Accumulator,  642. 
Actual  Energy,  499,  607,  658^ 

„  of  a  Machine,  621. 

„  of  RoUtion,  632. 

Adhesion,  209. 

Aggregate  Combinations,  466. 
Air— Apparent  Weight  of  Bodies  in,  128. 
„  — Expansion  of,  123. 
„  — Velocity  of  Sound  in,  668. 
.,  —Weight  of,  128,  664. 
Aluminium  Bronze,  647. 
American  Types  of  Bridges,  662. 
Angle  of  Repose  210. 
„     of  Rotation,  391. 
„     of  Rupture,  204,  269. 
„     of  Torsion,  866. 
Angular  Impulse,  606. 

„       Momentum,  606,  629. 
,       Velocity,  391,  492. 
Arch— Abutments  of,  261. 
„   —Angle,  Joint,  and  Point  of  Rupture 

of.^69. 
„   —Circular  Linear,  188,  200. 
„   —Clustered,  268. 
„   —Distorted,  202. 
„   —Distorted  Elliptic  Linear,  186. 
„   -  Elliptic  Lmear,  184. 
9,   —  Geostatic  approximate,  196,  207. 
„   —Hydrostatic,  190,  207,  868. 
„   — Iron-ribbed,  376. 
„   — Line  of  Prebsures  in,  267. 
,,   — Linear— or  Eqnilibrated  Bib,  162, 

176,  182. 
„   —Linear— for  Normal  Pressure,  189. 
„    —Piers  of,  268. 
„  —Pointed,  203. 
„   —Skew,  261. 
„   —Stability  of,  226,  267. 
„   — Stereosutic,  198. 


Arch— Strength  of,  268. 

„   — TotalThmst  of,  203,  260. 
Areas— CoDserration  oi\  6U7. 
„    — Measurement  of,  68. 
Atmospheric  Pressure,  69. 
Authorities  on  Boilent,  297,  642,  644. 

„         un  Bridge  Structures,  182, 143, 

376. 
„         on  Gas,  Oil,  and  Air  Engines, 

630. 
„         on  Hydraulic  Power,  466 
„         on  Rolling  Contact,  384,  408. 
„         on  Stabihty  of  Ships,  608,  604. 
„         on  Strength  of  Materials,  182, 

294,  647,  652,  664. 
„         on  the  Action  of  Stesm,  606, 

607,  630,  644. 
„         on  the  Flow  of  Water,  686. 
„         on  Waves,  633. 
Axes  -  Conjngate,  77,  79. 
„    of  tlasticity,  278, 
„    of  Inertia,  624,  626. 
„   of  Stress,  93,  98. 
Axis-Fixed,  646. 
„   —Instantaneous,  897. 
„  of  Angular  Momentum,  606,  629. 
„  of  Rotation,  390. 
Axle— t'riction  of,  614. 
„  —Resilience  of,  867. 
„   —Strength  of,  853. 
„  — Torsion  of,  856. 
„  with  Crank— Strength  of,  858. 


Balanoe,  16. 

of  any  System  of  Forces,  4L 

of  Couples,  21. 

of  Floating  Bodies.  120. 

of  Fluids,  116. 

of  Forces  in  One  Line,  19. 

of  Inclined  Forces,  85. 

of  Parallel  Forces,  21,  26. 

of  Stress  and  Weight,  112. 

of  Structures,  129. 
Balanced  Forces — Motion  under,  476. 
Ballistic  Pendulum,  648. 
Bands— Friction  of,  617. 
„    in  Mechaniam,  464 
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Ban -Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  877, 

658. 
Beams,  183. 

„     —Allowance  for  Weight  of,  846. 

„     —Cast-iron,  818. 

y,      defection  under  any  I/oad,  828. 

„     — Dh^ect  Vertical  Stress  in,  842. 

„     — Expansion  and  Contraction  of, 
348. 

,,      fixed  at  both  Ends,  332. 

„      — Limiting  Length  of,  847. 

„     — Lines  ofPrincipal  Stress  in,  841 

„     of  Uniform  Strength,  320. 

y,      originally  Carved,  848. 

„      —Partially  Loaded,  844 

„      —Proof  Deflection  of,  822. 

»,     —Proportion  of  Depth  to  Span  of, 
827. 

„      —Resilience  of,  380. 

„     —Shearing  Stress  in,  888^  842. 

„     —Strength  of,  807,  816,  818,  634. 
Bearings,  422. 
Belts,  288,  454. 
Bending— Moment  ot,  80^ 

, ,      —  Rdsistanoe  to,  807. 
Bevel-wheels,  428,  448. 
BUge  K-els,  659. 
Blocks— Stability  of  a  series  of,  880. 

„     and  Tackle,  462. 
Bodies,  18. 
Boiler  Stays,  296. 
BoUen— Strength  of,  289,  896,  899,  806, 

640,650. 
Bond  in  Brickwork,  282. 

„    Masonry,  222. 
Bowstring  Girder,  869. 
Bracing  of  Frames,  148. 
Brakes,  624,  639,  640,  643. 
Breakmg  across— Besistanoe  to,  807. 
Breast-wheel,  628. 
Brickwork,  222,  286,  848. 
Bridge— Britannia,  867. 

„     —Conway,  867. 

„     —Forth,  656. 

„     —Niagara,  656. 

„     —Victoria,  867. 
Bridges,  149,  158,  268,  844,  867,  668, 656. 
„      —Suspension,  149, 171,  886,  870. 
Britannia  Bridge,  867. 
Bronze,  647,  651. 
Buckling,  d02. 
Bnlging,  802. 
Buoyancy,  120,  646. 

—Centra  of;  121,  601,  646. 
Buttresses,  228,  286. 

Cablvi— Strength  o^  888L 

Caissons,  666. 

Cam,  449. 

Cantilever  Bridge,  666. 


Cast-iron  Beams,  318. 

„        —Strength  of,  868,  651. 
Catenary,  177. 
Cells- Strength  of;  364. 
Centre  of  Buovanoy,  121,  601. 
„     of  Gravity,  49,  180,  505. 
„     of  Mass,  482. 
„     of  Oscillation,  546. 
„     of  Parallel  Foroe^  81. 
„     of  Percussion,  520,  6 14 
„     of  Pressure,  71,  76,  125,  227. 
„     of  Resistance,  131. 
Centrifugal  Couple,  537,  621. 
„         Force,  387,  491,  546. 
„         Pumpi,  597,  650. 
Chains — Equilibrium  of,  162. 

„  for  Pulleys,  454. 
Channel — Flow  in,  411. 
Chimneys— Stability  of,    228,   235^   840^ 

614. 
Cinematics,  15,  42L,  667. 

„         — Prindplea  of,  879, 667. 
Oick,  462. 

Coefficient  of  Contraction  of  a  Jet,  572. 
642 
„         ofElastidty,  277,  279. 
,,         of  Friction,  210,  612,  659. 
„         of  PlUhiUty,  277,  279. 
Collapsing- Resbtance  to,  806,  660. 
Collar— Friction  of;  616. 
Collision,  608. 

Columns— Strength  of,  860,  688. 
Comparative  Motion,  884,  389. 
Components,  19,  87,  881 
Composition  of  Couples,  Foroea,  Motiooa» 

83,  881. 
Compound  Engines,  643,  643. 

„         Screwa,  467. 
Compressibility  of  Liquids,  871. 
Compression— Resistance  to,  80S. 
Cones-  Speed,  467. 
Coxijngate  Axes,  79. 
7      Straaa,  86. 
Connected  Bodioa- Motions  o^  480,  481. 
Connecting  Rods— Strength  o^  363. 
Conservation  of  Angular  Momentum,  or  of 
Anas,  606. 
„  of£neigy,478,6'il,606. 

,,  of  Momentum,  605. 

Continuity  -Equations  of— in  Gases,  417. 
,,        —Equations   of— in    Liquid^ 
411,  418. 
Continuous  Brakes,  640,  648. 
Girders,  888,  684. 
Contracted  Vein,  678,  648. 
CotttTMiion— Ooeflkient  of,  678,  641 
Conway  Bridge,  867. 
Copper-Streneth  of,  88&  647,  668,  609. 
Cord— Equilibnnm  of,  168. 
„   —Motion  of;  408. 
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Cords,  464. 

,,      — Reduplication  of,  462. 
Corrogated  Steel,  650. 
CountorfortB,  255. 
Gnnples—Ceiitrifogal,  687. 

„      — Deviating,  536. 

-Energy  and  Work  of,  687. 


— Polygon  of,  2.5. 
— Reduc 


(faction  of,  612. 
—Statical— Theory  of,  21. 

„      with  Inclined  Axes,  24. 

„      with  Parallel  Axes,  21. 
Coupling— Friction,  618. 

„       — Hooke'8,  461. 

„       —Oldham's,  468. 

„       of  Parallel  Axes,  469. 
Crank  and  Axle— Motion  of,  458. 

,,  „    — Strength  of,  358. 

GroiBS-breaking— Resistance  to,  814,  661. 
Crushing  by  bending— Resistance  to,  360. 

,,       —Direct  Resistance  to,  802. 

„  ,.  —Table  of,  660. 

Cup  and  Ball  Pivot,  616. 
Current,  412. 

„       — Pressure  of— on  a  Solid  Body, 
698. 

.,       —Radiating,  412,  674. 
Cycloid,  898. 
Cycloidal  Pendulum,  497. 
Cylinders  for  Foundations,  656. 

„       —Resistance  to  Sinking,  661. 

„       —Strength  of,  289,  29*. 

Dams— SUbility  of;  236,  248,  688. 
Day— Mean  Solar,  382. 
„  —Sidereal,  380,  881. 
Dead  Points,  458. 
Deflection  of  Beam,  812,  828,  82a 
Deviating  Couple,  686. 

Foroe,  491,  492,  545. 
Deviation  (of  Motion)— Moment  of,  628. 

„        —Uniform,  887. 

„        —Varying,  888. 
Difierential  Windlass,  466. 
Differentiation,  886. 
Direction — Fixed  and  nearly  fixed,  879. 
Distributed  Forces,  48. 
Domes— Stability  of,  265 
Driving  Point,  610. 
Drums  in  Mechanism,  466. 
Ductility,  278,  876. 
Duty  ot  Ergines,  630. 
Dynamic  Head,  568,  579. 
Dynamics,  16,  657. 

„         —General  Equations  of,  484. 

„         -  -  Prindples  of,  476. 
Dynamometer,  478. 

Earth— Friction  of,  211. 
„     Foundations,  219. 


Earth— Pressure  of,  218,  249,  277. 
„     —SUbility  of,  212. 
,,  ,,  -Table  of  Examples 

of,  221. 
Eccentric— Motion  of,  460. 
Eddy,  412. 

Effect  of  a  Machine,  610 
Efficiency,  609.  610,  660. 

„         of  Gas  Engines,  680,  648. 
„         ofHeat  Engine,  629,  614. 
„         of  PropellerB,  644,  649. 
„         of  Turbines,  629,  654. 
„         of  Waterwheels,  628. 
„         of  Windmills,  629. 
Effort,  476,  611. 
Elastic  Curve,  849. 
„      Force,  270. 
Elasticity- Coefficients  of,  277. 
„       —Fluid,  270. 
„       —Liquid,  271. 
„       -Modulus  of,  279,  658. 
„       —  Potential  Energy  of,  277. 
„       —Theory  of,  270,  276. 
Electric  Motora,  660. 

Electro-dynamic  Engine— Efficiency  of,G80. 
Elementary  Combinations,  466. 
Ellipsoid  of  Inertia,  626. 
Eneiijy,  477,  658l 

„       —Actual,  499,  607. 

„      — ^Actual— of  a   Rotating  Body, 

682. 
„       —Components  of,  480,  499. 
„       — Conservation  of— Motion  being 

Uniform,  478. 
„       — Conservation    of — in    Varied 

Motion,  601,  608. 
„       —Initial,  608. 
„       of  Couples,  687. 
„       —Potential,  477. 
„       —Total,  508,  669. 
„       — Transformation  of,  499, 
Engines,  625,  643,  658,  669. 
Epicycloid,  401. 
Epicydoidal  Teeth,  444. 
Epitrochoid,  401. 
Equilibrated  Arch,  162, 176, 182. 
Equilibrium  of  Forces,  25,  43. 
„  of  Structure:},  129. 

„  —Stable  and  Unstable,  128. 

Expansion  of  Air,  128,  606. 

„         of  Metals,  Stones,  Bricli^  Glass 

Timber,  849. 
„         of  Steam,  606. 
„         of  Water,  126. 
Extrados  of  Arch,  173. 

Factors  of  Safety,  274,  362,  864,  662. 
Fall,  or  Head,  627. 
Falling  Body,  485,  486. 
Fan— Blowing,  698. 
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Fatigne  of  Metals,  652. 
First  Law  of  Motion,  476. 
Fixed  Direction.  879. 

„     Pointy  U,  881. 
Flexure— Moment  of,  311. 

,,      —  Resistanoe  of,  812. 
Floating  Bodies,  120,  600. 

,  — OscillaUon  of;  608 

FloaU  of  WaterwheeU,  6v8. 
Flow  of  Fluids,  417. 

„     of  Uquid,  410  647. 

„    of  MeUls,  652. 
Flue»— Strength  of,  306,  650. 
Flnid,  100. 

„     — Elasticitj  of,  285. 

„      — Eqmlibnum  of,  116. 

„      — FloNV  of,  417. 

„     — Impnlae  of— on  a  Solid  Surface, 
591. 

„     —Motion  of,  410,  566. 

„     —  Preiisure  of,  99. 

„     Resistance,  598. 
Fly-wheel,  628. 
Foot- pound,  477. 
Force,  16,  17. 

, ,     —Absolute  Unit  of,  486. 

„     —Centrifugal,  887,  491 

„     —Deviating,  491,  492,  595. 

„      —Distributed,  48. 

„     — Reciprocating,  508. 

„     — Representation  of.  19. 

„     — Unbalanced— Measures  of,  501. 
Forces  —Action  of— on  a  System  of  Bodies, 
510. 

„     — Parallelogram  oL  85. 

„     —  Parallelopiped  of,  87. 

„     —Polygon  ot,  86. 

„     —Reduction  of,  612. 

„     —Residual,  498, 511. 

„      —  Keaolution  of,  87. 
Forth  Bridge,  056. 
Foundation.  129. 
Foundations- Earth,  n9,  255. 
P'racture,  272,  651 
Frames-  Bracing  of,  142. 

„     —Cantilever,  656. 

„     — Equilibrium  and  Stability  of,  182. 

„     of  two  Bars.  136. 

„     -Polygonal,  189. 

„     -  Resistance  of— at  a  Section,  160. 

„     -  Trianeular,  187. 
Free  Rotation,  533. 
,,    Surface,  570. 
Friction,  209,  877,  651. 

„       — T/oefficient  of,  ^10^  51?. 

Couplings.  6ia 
„        —Heat  of.  620. 

„        —  [ntemal,  877. 
„        — Moment  of,  61i, 
of  Gas,  590. 


Friction  of  Liquids,  581. 

„        uf  MachiriiML  612,  614. 
„        of  Solid  Bodies— Law  of,  209. 
„        Strap,  61& 
„        —Tables  of,  211,  618. 
Frictional  Gearing,  431 .  448,  618. 
„        Stability,  209 
„        Tenacity,  222. 
Furnace— Waste  Heat  of,  629,  644. 

Gas,  13. 

„    —Action  of— on  a  Piston,  604. 

„     —Dynamic  Head  in,  579. 

„     Engine,  648. 

„    —Equation  of  Continuity  in,  681. 

„    —  Flow  ot — from  an  Orifice,  58 1 ,  64t. 

„    —Flow  of— with  Fricuon,  590. 

„    —Motion  of,  566. 

„    — Motion  of— without  Friction,  597. 
Geojitatic  Arch,  196. 
Girder— American  IVpe  oC;  65S. 

„     —Bowstring,  369. 

„     — Cellukr,  867. 

„     — Compound,  866, 

„     —Half-lattice,  158,  869. 

,,     —Lattice,  160,  869. 

„     — Plhtp,  866. 

„    — Stiffening— for  Suspension  Bzidgea, 
870. 

„     —Tubular,  366,  867. 

„     —Warren,  158. 
Governor,  548,  625. 
Gravity- Accelerating  Effect  of,  485. 

„     —Centre  of,  15,  49,  61, 180. 

„     —Motion  under,  485.  486^ 

„     —Specific,  49,  124. 

„     —Spedfio— Table  of;  664. 
Grease,  618. 
Groined  Vaults,  262. 
Gyration,  515,  642. 

—Radius  of,  516 
—Table  of  Radu  of,  6ia 

Hkad— Dynamic— of  Gas,  579. 
„  '„       —of  Liquid,  668,  627. 

„    —Equal— Snr&cea  of;  578. 
Headers  in  Masonry,  228. 
Heat  Engine— Efficiency  of;  629. 
„    of  Friction,  620. 
„    of  Steam,  607. 

„    —Specific— of  Gases  at   ConstMil 
Pressure,  580. 
Height  due  to  Velocity,  487. 
Helical  Motion,  894. 
Hooka's  Douhle  Jomt,  491 
„       Gearinfc  45L 
„       Uw,2?o. 
„      Uniyenal  Joint,  461. 
Hoop-tension,  290. 
Horse- power,  610. 
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Horsi— Workof,  626. 
UuntineCog,  434. 
Hydraidic  Hoist,  465. 

„         aiean  Depth,  687. 

„         Press,  462;  Pressure,  642. 

„         Rivetdng,  b42. 
Hydraulics,  585. 
Hydrodynamics,  475,  566. 
Hydrostatic  Arch,  190,  206,  858. 
Hydrostatics— Prindp  es  ot,  100, 112, 117. 

Immersed  Body— Pressure  on,  122,  645. 

„         Plane — Pleasure  on,  125. 
Impact,  564. 
Impulse,  488 

,,       — Angular,  506 

„        between  Solids  and  Fluids,  591. 

,,        and  Moment  urn—  Law  of,  484. 
Inclined  Plane,  489. 
Indicator,  478. 
Inertia,  or  Mass,  482. 

.,      —Axes  of,  524 

„      -Ellipsoid  of,  626,  532. 

„      -  Moment  of,  77,  614,  618. 

,,      —  RedLced,  621. 
Inside  Gearing,  441. 
Instantaneous  Axis,  397,  404,  467. 
Integralj»—A|  proximate  Computation  ot, 

68,  886. 
li.t^nsuy  ot  Distributed  Force,  48,  08,  69. 
Internal  Equilibrium  of  Stress  aud  Weight, 

112,  28'!. 
Intradosof  Aich,  173. 
Iron  -Strength  of,  289, 319,  876,  663, 658. 
Isochronous  Vibratim,  553^ 
I.sotropic  Solid,  278. 

Jbt— Impulse  of,  691. 
,,  —Contraction  ol,  572,  642. 
Joints  of  a  Struct ur  ■,  129,  131. 

„      of  Masonry,  211. 

„      of  Rn  ture,  259. 

Keys— Friction  of,  226. 
Kinematics,  657. 
Kinetic  Energy,  658, 

Lateral  Force,  476. 

Lattice  Girder,  163,  160. 

Lead— Strength  oi,  288,  658. 

Least  Resistance — Principle  of.  215. 

Leather— Strength  of,  288,  646. 

Length— Measure  of,  13, 14. 

Lever,  26. 

Line,  13. 

Linear  Arch,  1^2,  182,  189,  208,  268. 

Link  Motion,  468. 

Linkwork  in  Mechanism,  424,  458. 

Liquid,  13 

„      —Dynamic  Head  of,  568. 


Liquid— Equilibrium  of,  118. 

„      —Flow  of— from  an  Orifice,  570. 

„      —Flow  of— in  a  Pipe,  41  i,  588. 

„      —Flow  of— in  a  Stream,  686. 

„      —Free  Surface  of,  670. 

„      —Motion  of,  410. 

„      —Motion    of— in    Plane    Layers, 

670. 
„      —Motion  of— with  Friction,  684. 
„      —Surface  of  Equal  Pressure  in, 

670. 
„      without  Friction— Motion  of,  567, 

Machinis,  6,  16,  421. 

„  — Actual  EneiigT  of,  621. 

„  —Pieces  of,  422. 

„  —Reduced  Inertia  of,  621. 

„  —Theory  of,  609 

„  —Varied  Motion  of,  621. 

„  — Work  of— wi:h  Uniform  or 

Periodic  Motion,  610. 
Man— Work  of,  626. 
Manganese  Bronze,  651. 
Masonry  and  Brickwork— Rond  of,  222. 
>i  „        —Friction  of,  21 L 

222. 
„      — Stobilitv  of,  230. 
Mas«,  482,  484,  485. 

„     —Centre  of,  482. 
Matter,  13. 

Measures— Comparative  Table  of  British 
and  French,  6G3. 
„       of  Length,  13,  14. 
„       of  Stress,  69. 
„       ofTime,  38L 
„       of  Velocity,  382. 
„    .   of  Weight;  18. 
Mechanical  Equivalent  ot  Heat,  620, 
Mechanics- Applied,  13. 

,,        —Dissertation  on,  1. 
Meclianism— Aggregate  Combinations  in. 
425.  4t6. 
i»         — Elementary  Combmations  in, 

423,426. 
,»        —Principle  of  Connection  in, 
424. 
—Theory  of,  42L 
Mercury -Weight  of^  Gy. 
Metacentre,  601,  645. 
Metals— Fatigue  of,  662. 

„     —Flow  of,  652. 
Modulus  of  Elasticity,  279,  658. 
„       of  Resilience,  287. 
„       of  Rupture,  316,  661. 
Moment— Bending,  307. 
„      of  a  Coujne,  22. 
„       of  Deviniioii,  528. 
„       of  Flexure,  311. 
„       of  Friction,  (il4. 
„       of  Inertia,  514. 
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Moment  of  Inertia  of  a  Surface,  77. 

, ,      vf  Inertia—Tables  of,  82, 229, 6 18. 
„      of  Stabilty,  288,  t>45. 
„      of  Stress,  73. 
„      of  Torsion,  368. 
„      Statical,  27,  29. 
Momt-ntmn,  482. 

„  —  Angnlar,  605,  629. 

„  —Conservation  of,  506. 

„  and  Impulse— Law  of,  484. 

„  of  a  Rotating  Body,  529. 

Alotion,  14. 

„       —Comparative,  384,  889. 

„       — Component  and  Rebnltant,  381, 

8^^. 
„       —First  Law  ot,  476. 
„       —Friction  of,  226,  612,  66L 
„       of  a  Sybtem  of  Bodies,  506. 
„      of  Fluids— Dynamics  of,  476,  666. 
„       of  Gases,  417. 
„       of  Liquids,  410.  5G6. 
„       of  Pliable  Bodies  and  Fluids,  40& 
„       of  Pliable  Bodies  —  Dynamics  of, 

662. 
„      of  Points,  879. 
„      of  Points-  Varied,  386 
„      of  Rigid  Bodies,  390. 
„       —Second  Law  of,  484. 
„       —Uniform— Dynamical  Principles 

of,  476. 
„      — Viiried  —  Dynamical  Principles 
of,  482. 
Muscular  Strength— Work  of,  626. 

Neutral  axis,  73,  813;  Surface,  659. 
Niagara  Cantilever  Bridge,  666. 
Notch— Flow  through,  678. 

Oil,  613. 

Oldham^s  Coupling,  463. 
Orifice— Flow  through.  671,  642. 
Oscillating  Pendulum,  496,  646. 
Oscillation,  416. 

,,  — Angular,  542. 

„  —Centre  of,  546. 

„  —Elliptical,  496. 

„  —Straight,  494. 

Oyersbot  Wheel,  628. 

Parabola — Formulae  relating  to,  166. 
Parallel  Forces,  26. 
„       Motion,  469. 
„       Projection,  45,  61   127. 
Pendulum— Ballbtic,  548. 

„       —  Compound  Oscillating,  646. 

„        —Compound  Revolving,  647. 

„       — Cycloidal,  497. 

„        —Rotating,  647. 

„        — ^imple  Oscillating,  496. 

„        —Simple  Revolving,  492. 


I'ercusaion— Centre  of,  520,  644. 
Periodical  Motion  of  Machines,  50L 
;  Phosphor  Bronze,  288,  661,  658. 
Pieces  of  a  Structure,  129. 
Piers  of  Arches,  263. 
„    —Open  and  Hollow,  263. 
„    —Stability  of,  228. 
Pile-driving,  564. 
Pillars— Strength  of  Long,  360,  668. 

, ,    —Strength  of  Short,  302. 
Pinion,  434,  443. 
Pinnacle  on  a  Buttress,  239 
Pipes— Flow  in,  411,  588,  647. 
„    —Friction  in,  585,  588. 
„    —Resistance  caused  by  Sudden  En- 
largement in,  589. 
„    — Resistance  of  Curves  and  Knacs  is, 

689. 
„    —Resistance  of  Mouthpieces  of,  589. 
„    —Strength  of,  289 
Piston,  418. 

„      — Action  of  a  Fluid  upon,  604. 
,.      Rods— Strength  of,  363. 
Pitch,  894,  433,  449. 

„      Surface,  426,  454. 
Pivot— Friction  of,  616. 
Plasticity,  272. 
Plate  Girdera,  865,  366 

„     Joints,  21^9 
Plates— Strength  of  Iron  and  Steel,  877, 

641,  665. 
PlUbility,  273. 

„        —Coefficients  of,  277. 
Point— Fixed,  14,  381. 
„    —Motions  of,  379. 
,,    —Physical,  18,  476. 
Pomted  Arch,  2u;i 
Posts— limber— Strength  of,  366. 
Potential  Energy,  477. 

of  Elasticity,  277. 
Pound— Standard,  l^. 
Power,  610. 

Preliminary  Dissertation,  1. 
Press— Hydraulic.  464. 

„    —Strength  of,  290. 
Pressure,  20,  69,  664 

„        between  Rubbing  Surfaces,  6111. 

„        —Hydraulic,  642. 

„        in  a  Sloping  Solid  Mass,  126L 

—Internal,  289. 
„        ofE»inh,  218.  249,277. 
„        of  Fluids,  99,  639,  667. 
Prime  Movers,  609,  625. 
Principle  of  D*Alcmbert,  511. 
Projectiles,  487,  491,  599.  649.  658. 
Projection— Parallel,  45,  61,  127. 
Proof  Strength,  273.  274. 
Pulsometer  Pump,  841. 
Pull,  69. 
Pulleys  and  Belts,  288,  454. 
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Pulleys  and  Cords,  462. 

„      — Speed,  467. 
Pump— Centrifugal,  697,  660. 

„    —  Pulsoraeter.  641. 

„    Bod&— Strength  of,  297. 

Rack— Motion  of,  427. 

„    —Teeth  of,  438. 

Radiating  Current,  674. 

Radius  of  Gyration,  616. 

„      Vector,  892. 
Railways— Resistance  on,  620,  643. 
Reciprocating  Force,  603. 
Reduced  Inertia,  G21. 

Redaction  of  Forces  and  Couples  in  Ma- 
chines to  the  Driving  Point,  612. 
Regulator  of  a  Prime  Mover,  626. 
Repose— Angle  of,  210. 
Reservoir  WaiI&-SUbllity  of,  243,  638. 
Resilience,  273. 

of  Axle,  357. 

,,         of  Beam,  830. 
of  Tie-bar,  287. 
Resistance,  476. 

„         —Centre  of,  131. 

„         —Line  of,  181. 

„         of  Carriages  on  Roads,  619. 

„         of  Fluids,  698 

„         0  Machines,  610. 

„         of  Materials  650,  662,  668. 

„         of  Railway  Trains  and  Engines, 
6i0,  643. 

„         of  Rolling.  619. 

„  of  Ships,  598,648. 

.,         —Point  of.  610. 
Resolution  of  Forces,  37. 

. ,         of  Internal  Stress,  83. 
Rest,  14. 

„     —Friction  of,  226,  612. 
Resultant,  18. 

„        Momentum,  482. 

„        of  any  System  of  Forces,  41. 

„        of  Couples,  28,  24. 

„        of  Inchned  Forces,  36. 

„        of  Motions,  881 

„        of  Parallel  Forces,  26,  28,  30. 

„        of  Stress,  70. 

„        of  Weight,  49. 
Retaining  Walls,  227,  249^  638.  .. 
Retardation,  386 
Revdtements,  227.  249. 
Revolving  Simple  Pendulum,  492. 
Rib-Arch,  182. 
Ribbed  Arches.  376. 

Rigid  Body—Action  of  a  Single  Force  on, 
513. 

„        —Motion  of,  390,  394,  618 
Rigidity  or  Stiffness,  271. 
„       ofa  Truss,  144. 
„      — Supposition  of  Perfect,  18. 


Rivets— Strength  of,  299,  656. 
liivetted  Jointb— Strength  of,  289,  299. 
Rivetting— Hydraulic,  642. 
Roads— Resistance  of,  619, 
Rolling  Cones,  405,  535 

Contact  in  Mechanism,  426. 
Load,  332. 

of  Cylinder  on  Cylinder,  400. 
of  Cylinder  on  Plane,  398 
of  Plane  on  CvUnder,  398. 
of  Ships,  6U4,  669. 
Resistance,  619. 
Roof,  142,  145. 
Hopes— Stiffness  of,  619. 
.,    —Strength  ot,  288. 
Rotating   Body — Comparative  Motion   of 
Points  in,  893. 
„  — Relative  Motion  of  a  Pair 

of  Points  in,  392. 
Rotation,  390. 

„        —Actual  Energy  of,  532. 
„        and  Force -Analogy  of,  406. 
„        — Angukr  Velocity  o^  391. 
„        —Axis  of,  890. 
„        Combined  with  Translation,  394. 
„        — Comparative  Motiou:i  in  Com- 
pound, 406. 
„        -Compound,  899. 
,,        — Dynamical  Principles  of,  618. 
„        — Free,  533. 
„        — Instantaneous  Axis   of,  397» 

543. 
„        — Unitbrm,  535. 
„        —Varied,  406,  538. 
„        Varied  —Combined  with  Transla- 
tion, 543. 
Rupture— Angle  of,  204,  259. 
„      —Modulus  of,  316,  661« 
,.      —Point  of,  201,  259. 

Safety— Factors  of,  274,  641,  662. 

„      Valves,  642. 
Screw-like  Motion,  394 

„         Gearing,  45  L 
Screws— Compound,  467. 

„      —Friction  of,  226. 
.,     in  Mechanism,  449. 
Second  Law  of  Motion,  481. 
Sections — Method  of— Applied  to  Frame- 
work, 150. 
Set,  271. 

Shafts  and  Ax!es— Strength  of,  368,  664. 
Shear,  69,  87. 
Shearing  Force  in  Beams,  307. 

„        —Resistance  to,  298,  650,  660. 

„        Stress  in  Beams,  338. 
-Table  of,  660. 
Shifting  or  Transktion,  390. 
Ship  Resistance,  599,  648. 
Shrunk  Rings,  294. 
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Skew  Arches,  261. 

,,     Bevel  Wheels,  480,  449. 
Sliding  Contact  in  Mechan  sou  48 
Solid,  13. 

Sound— Velocity  of,  663. 
Spandril  Wall,  257. 
Specific  Gravity*  42, 124,  664. 
Speeti-cones,  457. 
Speed— Fluctnutions  of,  62 
Spheres— Strength  of,  290. 
Spiral,  398. 
Stobility,  128. 

„       — Frictioiial,  280. 
„        of  Flonting  Bodies,  600,  645. 
,,        of  Stmctares,  130,  18L 
Standard  Measure  of  Length,  14. 
„        Measure  of  Weight,  IH. 
Starting  of  Machines,  624. 
Statics,  15. 

,,      —Principles  of,  17. 
Stays,  133,  136 
Steady  Motion  of  a  Gas,  419. 

„  of  a  Liquid,  412,  414. 

Steam— Action  of,  606. 
.,     Boilers.  289. 

„    Engine— Efficiency  of,  629, 630, 643. 
„    Turbine,  669. 
Steel-Strength  of,   877,  681,  641,  660, 

656,  666,  668. 
Stereostatic  Arch,  198. 
Stiffness,  130,  270,  278. 
,,       of  Beams,  322. 
Stopping  of  Machines,  624. 
Strain,  272,  652. 

,,      and  Stress  -  Relations  between, 280. 
;,      —Ellipse  of,  280 
,,       Resolution  and  Composition  of,  276. 
Stream— Friction  of,  686. 

„     —Hydraulic  Mean  Depth  of,  587. 
„      Lines,  600. 
.      of  Gas,  417. 
;,     of  Liquid,  411.  586. 
,      —Varying,  687. 
Strength,  130,  270 

,,        of  Abutments  and  Vaults,  268. 
of  Axles  and  Shafts.  353,  368. 
664 
,,        of  Beams,  307,  315. 
,,        of  Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Cylinders, 

289,2Sf9,  3>6. 
^        of  Bolts,  Pins,  Keys,  and  Rivets, 

299. 
„        ol  BrouM,  288,  647,  65L 
„        of  Copper,  288,  647. 
„        ot  Iron  and  Steel,  377,  641  .658. 
„        of   Iron  —  LUects   of   Reoeated 

Melting  on,  376. 
„         of  Leathern  Belts,  288. 
„        of  Long  Pillars  and  Struts,  860, 
663. 


Strength  of  Masonry  and  Brickwork.  268. 
802. 
„        of  Pump-roda,  298. 
„        of  Ropes  and  Cables.  288 
„        of  Short  Pillars,  a04 
„        ofSpheres.  290,  295 
„        of  Teeth,  869. 
„        of  Tie-bar,  286. 
„        of  Tubes  and  Flues^  306,  650. 
„        —Proof,  273. 
„        —Tables  of,  377,  668. 
„        Transverse,  315. 
„        —Ultimate,  273. 
Stress,  68. 

„     and    Strain  —  Relations    between, 

280. 
„      —Internal,  82. 
Stretchers  in  Ma-onry,  228. 
Stretching— ResisUnce  to,  286,  *^68. 
Strolce— Length  of— in  Mechanism,  460. 
Structures  15. 

„         — Theonr  of,  129. 
„         — Transformation  of,  129. 
Struts,  138. 

„     —Strength  of;  302.  36  >,  865. 
„  „  Wrought-iron,  364. 

Superposition  of  Small  Motions,  556. 
Surface,  13. 

Suspension  Bridge,  149,  1H6,  168,  17L 
„         — Stifft-neti,  S7n. 
„         —Strength  of,  288,  801. 
„         with  Sloping  Uod;»,  171. 
„         w  th  Ver  \ch\  Rods,  168. 
System  of  Bodies— Motion  of,  505. 

Tablrs  of  Ber.ding  Moments,  310,  81L 
„       of  Coefficient  of   Friction,  211, 

hl3 
, ,       of  Compresbibility  of  Liauida,  47L 
„       of  Expansion  by  Heat,  919. 
„       of  Factors  o(  Safety,  274,  866. 
„       of  Figures  of  Beams,  821 . 
„       of  French  and  British  Measuree, 

663. 
„       of  .Measures  of  Velocity,  882. 
„       of  Moments  of  Inertia,  82,  229, 

5ia 
„       of  Shearing  ForcM,  310,  SU. 
„       of  Specific  Gravities,  664. 
„       of  Stability  of  Earth.  221 

of  Strengtli  of  Iron  Pillaia,  368 

of  Materials.  274, 288. 
377.  658-662. 
„       of  Work  of  Men  and  Horaes,  626L 
Tangential  Stress,  69,  87. 
Tearing— Resistance  to,  28»>. 

, ,     —Tables  of  Resistance  to,  283, 289, 
377  668 
Teeth  of  Wheels,  432. 
„     — Dimensions  of,  447. 
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Teeth— Eruoydoidal,  444. 
„     —Form  of,  488. 
,,     —Friction  of,  '  17. 
„     — Involute,  441. 
„     of  Bevel  Wheels,  448. 
„     of  Wheel  and  Trun.lle,  447. 
„     —Pitch  and  Nnmber  of,  432. 
„     — Streogth  of,  859. 
Temperature— Effects  of,  876. 
Teaadtj,  286. 
Tension,  69. 
Testing  Strength,  273. 
Theory  and  Practice  in  Mechanics — Har- 
mony of,  1, 10. 
Thmst,  69. 
Tie,  132. 

„    —Flexible,  169. 
„    —Strength  of.  286. 
Timber  Struts.  365. 

„      Ties,  301 
Time— Measure  of,  381. 
Torsion— Moment  of,  353. 
Toughness,  273. 
Towers— Sabilit^r  of,  240. 
Trains  of  Mechanism,  465. 
„  „         -Efficiency  of,  610. 

„  ,,         —  Epicydic,  473. 

„     of  Wheels,  434. 
TransformHtiun,  66,  127. 

„  of  Cords  and  Chains,  18U. 

.    „  of  Energy,  601. 

„  of  Frames.  162. 

„  of  Stress,  92. 

,,  of  Structures  in  Masonry, 

268,  332. 
Translation  or  Shifting^  390. 

„         —Varied,  482. 
Transverse  Strength,  315. 

„         —Table  of,  656. 
Triple  Expansion  Engine,  648. 
Trochoid,  3!^8. 
Trundle,  447. 
Truss,  144,  652 

,,      —Compound,  148. 
Trussing— Secondary,  146. 
Tunnels,  264. 

Turbine,  595,  628,  629,  664,  659. 
Turning,  390. 

Twisting  and  Bending,  358. 
„       Moment,  353. 

Unbalamokd  Force— Measures  ot,  601. 
Undershot  Wheel,  628. 
Unguents.  613. 
Uniform  Deviation,  387. 

„       Effort  or  Hesistance— Effect  of, 

490. 
„        Motion,  382. 

,,       Motion  under  Balanced  Forces, 
476. 


Unif«)nn  Velocity,  382. 
Unit  of  Force  18,  486. 

„     of  I-ength,  14. 

„     of  Power,  61«». 

,,     of  Spedtic  Gravity,  49. 

„     of  Time,  381. 
Universal  Joint,  461. 

„  „      Double,  462. 

Unsteady  Motion  of  Fluid,  413,  415. 

Vanbs— Impulse  of  Liquid  on,  598. 
Varied  Rotation^  538. 
Vaults  Groined  262. 

„     — SUbility  of,  226 
Velodty,  382. 

„        —Angular,  891. 
„       of  Projectiles,  649 ,  658. 
„        of  Sound,  563. 
„        Ratio,  463. 
„       —Uniform,  882. 
„       —Uniformly-varied,  386. 
,,       —Varied,  385. 
,,       — Varied  Rate  of  Variation  oL 
387. 
Vdodties— Virtual,  479. 
Vibration,  552. 

„         —Isochronous,  553^ 
„         — Not  Isochronous,  567. 
of  Elastic  Body,  557. 
Victoria  Bridge,  367. 
Virtual  Veloaties,  479. 
Viscous  Liquid,  278. 
Vis-viva,  499. 
Volume,  18. 
Vortex,  412.  574. 

„      —Action  ot— on  Wheel,  695,  629. 

„       — Combined,  576. 

„       —Forced,  576. 

„      — Free  Circular,  574. 

„       —Free  Spural,  576. 

„       Wheel,  596. 

Walls— Retaining,  227,  249. 

„     —Stability  of,  226,  688. 
Wnrren  Girder,  153. 

Water — Apparent  Weight  of  Bodies  im* 
mersed  in,  125. 
„    — Expansion  of,  125 
„     —Flow  of,  585,  647. 
„     Pipe,  289,  685. 
„     Pressure  Engine,  626. 
„     —Velodty  of  Sound  in,  568. 
„     —Weight  of,  125,  664. 
Water-wheel,  578,  627. 

„  — Action  of  Vortex  on,  596, 

629. 
.,  — Effidency  of,  627. 

„  —Impulse  of  Water  on  Floati 

of,  593 
Waves— Motion  in,  416,  579,  631,  64L 
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Wayes  of  Vibration,  562. 
Wedges— Friction  of,  226. 
Weight,  49,  485. 

, ,       —  Apparent— of  Bodr  immened  in 
Flmd,  123. 

y,       —Measures  of.  18,  C63. 

,,       —Table  of,  664. 
Weir,  248. 

Wheel  and  Screw,  452. 
WheeU— Bevel,  428,  448. 

„     -Fly,  628 

„     —Grooved,  481. 

„     —Motion  of,  426. 

,,     — Non-drcolar,  428,  449. 

„     —Skew-bevel,  480,  449. 

„     —Teeth  of,  482. 

„     — TraK  of,  484. 


White's  Tackle,  468. 

Wind— Action  of— on  Towers  and  Chin* 
nejs,  240, 

,,    — Pressnre  of,  240,  689,  657. 
Windlass— Difierential,  466. 
WindmiUs,  629. 
Wiper  or  Cam,  449. 
W5hler*B  Experiments,  652. 
Work,  477. 

„     of  Machines,  610. 

„     — Usefol  and  Lost,  610. 
Working  Point,  611. 
„       Stress,  274. 
Wrenching — Resistauoe  to,  858. 
Wrought  Iron- Strength  of,  362, 877, 65iL 

Yard— Standard,  14. 
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